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CHAPTER  XCII. 

ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER. 

A  year  and  some  months  had  sufficed  for  Alexander  to  make  a. 
first  display  of  his  energy  and  military  skill,  destined  B.c.  335- 
for  achievements  yet  greater,  and  to  crush  the  growing  834* 
aspirations  for  freedom  among  Greeks  on  the  south  as  well  as 
among  Thracians  on  the  north  of  Macedonia.  The  ensuing 
winter  was  employed  in  completing  his  preparations,  so  that 
early  in  the  spring  of  334  b.c.  his  army  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  Asia  was  mustered  between  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  while  his 
fleet  was  at  hand  to  lend  support. 

The  whole  of  Alexander’s  remaining  life,  from  his  crossing  the 
Hellespont  in  March  or  April,  334  b.c.,  to  his  death  During 
at  Babylon  in  June,  323  B.c.,  eleven  years  and  two 
or  three  months,  was  passed  in  Asia,  amidst  unceasing  history  of 
military  operations  and  ever-multiplied  conquests.  Mariya3 
He  never  lived  to  revisit  Macedonia,  but  his  achieve-  blank* 
ments  were  on  so  transcendent  a  scale,  his  acquisitions  of  territory 
so  unmeasured,  and  his  thirst  for  further  aggrandizement  still  so 
insatiate,  that  Macedonia  sinks  into  insignificance  in  the  list  of 
10—1 
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Ms  possessions.  Much  more  do  the  Grecian  cities  dwindle  into 
outlying  appendages  of  a  newly-grown  Oriental  empire.  During 
all  these  eleven  years,  the  history  of  Greece  is  almost  a  blank, 
except  here  and  there  a  few  scattered  events.  It  is  only  at  the 
death  of  Alexander  that  the  Grecian  cities  again  awaken  into 
active  movement. 

The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  do  not  belong  directly  and 
To  what  literally  to  the  province  of  an  historian  of  Greece, 
extent  the  They  were  achieved  by  armies  of  which  the  general, 
projects  Of  the  principal  officers,  and  most  part  of  the  soldiers 
Alexander  were  Macedonian.  The  Greeks  who  served  with  him 
to  Grecian  were  only  auxiliaries,  along  with  the  Thracians  and 
history.  Pseonians.  Though  more  numerous  than  all  the 

other  auxiliaries,  they  did  not  constitute,  like  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  in  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  force  on  which  he 
mainly  relied  for  victory.  His  chief  secretary,  EumenSs  of  Kar- 
dia,  was  a  Greek,  and  probably  most  of  the  civil  and  intellectual 
functions  connected  with  the  service  were  also  performed  by 
Greeks.  Many  Greeks  also  served  in  the  army  of  Persia  against 
him,  and  composed  indeed  a  larger  proportion  of  the  real  force 
(disregarding  mere  numbers)  in  the  army  of  Darins  than  in  that 
of  Alexander.  Hence  the  expedition  becomes  indirectly  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  stream  of  Grecian  history  by  the  powerful 
auxiliary  agency  of  Greeks  on  both  sides,  and  still  more  by  its 
connexion  with  previous  projects,  dreams,  and  legends  long 
antecedent  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Macedon,  as  well  as  by  the 
character  which  Alexander  thought  fit  to  assume.  To  take  re¬ 
venge  on  Persia  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  to 
liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  been  the  scheme  of  the  Spartan 
Agesilaus  and  of  the  Pheraean  Jason,  with  hopes  grounded  on 
the  memorable  expedition  and  safe  return  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
It  had  been  recommended  by  the  rhetor  Isokratls,  first  to  the 
combined  force  of  Greece,  while  yet  Grecian  cities  were  free, 
under  the  joint  headship  of  Athens  and  Sparta;  next  to  Philip 
of  Macedon  as  the  chief  of  united  Greece,  when  his  victorious 
arms  had  extorted  a  recognition  of  headship,  setting  aside  both 
Athens  and  Sparta.  The  enterprising  ambition  of  Philip  was 
well  pleased  to  be  nominated  chief  of  Greece  for  the  execution  of 
this  project.  From  him  it  passed  to  his  yet  more  ambitious  son. 
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Though  really  a  scheme  of  Macedonian  appetite  and  for  Mace¬ 
donian  aggrandizement,  the  expedition  against  Asia  thus  Pan-hellenic 
becomes  thrust  into  the  series  of  Grecian  events,  under  g^tenc* 
the  Pan-hellenic  pretence  of  retaliation  for  the  long-  Alexander, 
past  insults  of  Xerxes.  I  call  it  a  pretence,  because  it 
had  ceased  to  be  a  real  Hellenic  feeling,  and  served 
now  two  different  purposes  :  first,  to  ennoble  the  adverse  to 
undertaking  in  the  eyes  of  Alexander  himself,  whose  *** success* 
mind  was  very  accessible  to  religious  and  legendary  sentiment, 
and  who  willingly  identified  himself  with  Agamemndn  or 
Achilles,  immortalized  as  executors  of  the  collective  vengeance 
of  Greece  for  Asiatic  insult;  next,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  Greeks 
quiet  during  his  absence.  He  was  himself  aware  that  the  real 
sympathies  of  the  Greeks  were  rather  adverse  than  favourable  to 
his  success. 

Apart  from  this  body  of  extinct  sentiment  ostentatiously  re¬ 
kindled  for  Alexander’s  purposes,  the  position  of  the  Analogy  of 
Greeks  in  reference  to  his  Asiatic  conquests  was  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  German  contingents,  the  Greeks— 
especially  those  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  theEmiwror 
who  served  in  the  grand  army  with  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  in  1812.  They  ration  of 
had  no  public  interest  in  the  victory  of  the  invader,  the  RMne* 
which  could  end  only  by  reducing  them  to  still  greater  prostra¬ 
tion.  They  were  likely  to  adhere  to  their  leader  as  long  as  his 
power  continued  unimpaired,  but  no  longer.  Yet  Napoleon 
thought  himself  entitled  to  reckon  upon  them  as  if  they  had 
been  Frenchmen,  and  to  denounce  the  Germans  in  the  service  of 
Russia  as  traitors  who  had  forfeited  the  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  him.  We  find  him  drawing  the  same  pointed  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Russian  and  the  German  prisoners  taken,  as 
Alexander  made  between  Asiatic  and  Grecian  prisoners.  These 
Grecian  prisoners  the  Macedonian  prince  reproached  as  guilty 
of  treason  against  the  proclaimed  statute  of  collective  Hellas, 
whereby  he  had  been  declared  general  and  the  Persian  king  a 
public  enemy.1 

I  Arrian,  i.  16,  10 ;  i.  29,  9,  aboilt  irttat?,  el?  Ma>ce5ov£av  atrivta^tp  ipya* 
the  Grecian  prisoners  taken  at  the  vie-  frerfleu,  ore  nap  a  rot  noivjj  Sofavra  rot? 
tory  Of  the  Granikus— So-ov?  8k  avr&v  EXArjcnv,  'EXAijm  ovTey,  ivavrCa  rff 
•alxfia Xurov?  eXajSe,  rovrov?  8i  Sijiraf  ip  ‘EXXaSt  inrip  wv  ftapfUdptav  ip. axovTO. 
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Hellas,  as  a  political  aggregate,  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  except 
in  so  far  as  Alexander  employs  the  name  for  his  own 
appendage,  purposes.  Its  component  members  are  annexed  as 
abieaappen*  appendages,  doubtless  of  considerable  value,  to  the 
Macedonia.  Macedonian  kingdom.  Fourteen  years  before  Alex¬ 
ander's  accession,  Demosthenes,  while  instigating  the 
Athenians  to  uphold  Olynthus  against  Philip,  had  told  them 1 — 
u  The  Macedonian  power,  considered  as  an  appendage,  is  of  no 
mean  value ;  but  by  itself  it  is  weak  and  full  of  embarrassments 
Inverting  the  position  of  the  parties,  these  words  represent 
exactly  what  Greece  herself  had  become,  in  reference  to  Macedonia 
and  Persia,  at  the  time  of  Alexander’s  accession.  Had  the 
Persians  played  their  game  with  tolerable  prudence  and  vigour, 
his  success  would  have  been  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  he 
could  appropriate  Grecian  force  to  himself  and  withhold  it  from 
his  enemy. 

Alexander’s  memorable  and  illustrious  manifestations,  on  which 
Extra-  we  are  now  entering,  are  those,  not  of  the  ruler  or 

military  politician,  but  of  the  general  and  the  soldier.  In  this 

endowments  character  his  appearance  forms  a  sort  of  historical 
capacity  of  epoch.  It  is  not  merely  in  soldierlike  qualities — in 
Alexander,  the  most  forward  and  even  adventurous  bravery — in 
indefatigable  personal  activity,  and  in  endurance  as  to  hardship 


Also  iii.  23, 15,  about  the  Grecian  sol¬ 
diers  serving  with  the  Persians  and 
made  prisoners  in  Hyrkania— aSuceiv 
yap  /AeyaAa  (saidf  Alexander)  tovs  trrp a- 
rev ojxeVov?  ivavria  rfi  'EAAafii  irapa  rots 
/3ap£apois  irapa  Ta  Soy/xara  t5>v  *E  KKijvtav. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  1812, 
near  Moscow,  General  Winzingerode, 
a  German  officer  in  the  Russian  service, 
with  his  aide-de-camp,  a  native  Russian, 
Narishkin,  became  prisoner  of  the 
French.  He  was  brought  to  Napoleon. 
“  At  the  sight  of  that  German  general, 
all  the  secret  resentments  of  Napoleon 
took  fire.  ‘Who  are  you?’  (he  ex¬ 
claimed).  *  A  naan  without  country ! 
When  I  was  at  war  with  the  Austrians 
I  found  you  in  their  ranks.  Austria 
has  become  my  ally,  and  you  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  Russian  service.  You 
have  been  one  of  the  warmest  insti¬ 
gators  of  the  present  war.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  you  are  a  native, of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine :  you  are  my  subject. 


Yon  are  not  an  ordinary  enemy :  you 
are  a  rebel.  I  have  a  right  to  bring 
you  to  trial.  Oms  d'a/rmes,  seize  this 
man!’  Then  addressing  the  aide-de- 
camp  of  Winzingerode,  Napoleon  said, 
‘  As  for  yon,  Count  Narishkin,  I  have 
nothing  to  reproach  yon  with ;  you  are 
a  Russian,  you  are  doing  your  duty 
(Slur’s  Account  of  the  Campaign  in 
Russia,  book  ix.  ch.  vi.  p.  132.) 

These  threats  against  Winzingerode 
were  not  realized,  because  he  was 
liberated  by  the  Cossacks  during  his 
passage  into  France ;  but  the  language 
of  Napoleon  expresses  just  the  same 
sentiment  as  that  of  Alexander  to¬ 
wards  the  captive  Greeks. 

%  1  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  U.  oAws 
jxev  yap  ij  MaKeSovt/ci)  fttfra/uff  xal  apxh 
iv  fli >v  irpo <r(?ij act; s  jxepe i  e<rri  ns 
ov  crpuKpa,  olov  virijp£e  iro0’  vjxtv  eirt 
Tip.o0eov  irpog  'Okvvdiovs  .  .  avTTf 

Kad'  avr^v  aarQevys  jeal  iroAAtov  kok&v 
ecrrl  /xeornj. 
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and  fatigue— that  he  stands  pre-eminent ;  though  these  qualities 
alone,  when  found  in  a  king,  act  so  powerfully  on  those  under 
his  command,  that  they  suffice  to  produce  great  achievements, 
even  when  combined  with  generalship  not  surpassing  the  average 
of  his  age.  But  in  generalship,  Alexander  was  yet  more  above 
the  level  of  his  contemporaries.  His  strategic  combinations,  his 
employment  of  different  descriptions  of  force  conspiring  towards 
one  end,  his  long-sighted  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  campaigns, 
his  constant  foresight  and  resource  against  new  difficulties, 
together  with  rapidity  of  movement  even  in  the  worst  country — 
all  on  a  scale  of  prodigious  magnitude — are  without  parallel  in 
ancient  history.  They  carry  the  art  of  systematic  and  scientific 
warfare  to  a  degree  of  efficiency,  such  as  even  successors  trained 
in  his  school  were  unable  to  keep  up  unimpaired. 

We  must  recollect  however  that  Alexander  found  the  Mace¬ 
donian  military  system  built  up  by  Philip,  and  had  changes  in 
only  to  apply  and  enlarge  it.  As  transmitted  to  him,  Grecian 
it  embodied  the  accumulated  result  and  matured  fruit  antecedent 
of  a  series  of  successive  improvements,  applied  by  Sutoryto*” 
Grecian  tacticians  to  the  primitive  Hellenic  arrange-  military 
ments.  During  the  sixty  years  before  the  accession  tSn  ofZa’ 
of  Alexander,  the  art  of  war  had  been  conspicuously  Mace<iailia* 
progressive,  to  the  sad  detriment  of  Grecian  political  freedom. 
“  Everything  around  us  (says  Demosthenes,  addressing  the  people 
of  Athens  in  342  b.c.)  has  been  in  advance  for  some  years  past — 
nothing  is  like  what  it  was  formerly — but  nowhere  is  the 
alteration  and  enlargement  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  affairs 
of  war.  Formerly  the  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as  other  Greeks 
did  nothing  more  than  invade  each  other’s  territory,  during  the 
four  or  five  summer  months,  with  their  native  force  of  citizen 
hoplites :  in  winter  they  stayed  at  home.  But  now  we  see  Philip 
in  constant  action,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  attacking  all  around 
him,  not  merely  with  Macedonian  hoplites,  but  with  cavalry, 
light  infantry,  bowmen,  foreigners  of  all  descriptions,  and  siege 
batteries.” 1 

I  have  in  several  preceding  chapters  dwelt  upon  this  progressive 
change  in  the  character  of  Grecian  soldiership.  At  Athens  and 

i  Demosth.  Philipp,  iii.  pp.  123, 124 :  the  substance  of  what  is  said  by  the  ora- 
compare  Olynth.  ii.  p.  22.  I  give  here  tor,  not  strictly  adhering  to  his  words. 
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in  most  other  parts  of  Greece  the  burghers  had  become  averse  to 
hard  and  active  military  service.  The  use  of  arms  had  passed 
mainly  to  professional  soldiers,  who,  without  any  feeling  of 
citizenship,  served  wherever  good  pay  was  offered,  and  became 
immensely  multiplied,  to  the  detriment  and  danger  of  Grecian 
society.1  Many  of  these  mercenaries  were  lightly  armed — peltasts 
served  in  combination  with  the  hoplites.2  Iphikrat^s  greatly 
improved  and  partly  re-armed  the  peltasts,  whom  he  employed 
conjointly  with  hoplites  so  effectively  as  to  astonish  his  con¬ 
temporaries.3  His  innovation  was  further  developed  by  the 
great  military  genius  of  Epameinondas,  who  not  only  made 
infantry  and  cavalry,  light-armed  and  heavy-armed,  conspire  to 
one  scheme  of  operations,  but  also  completely  altered  the  received 
principles  of  battle  manoeuvring,  by  concentrating  an  irresistible 
force  of  attack  on  one  point  of  the  enemy’s  line,  and  keeping  the 
rest  of  his  own  line  more  on  the  defensive.  Besides  these 
important  improvements,  realized  by  generals  in  actual  practice, 
intelligent  officers  like  XenophOn  embodied  the  results  of  their 
military  experience  in  valuable  published  criticisms.4  Such  were 
the  lessons  which  the  Macedonian  Philip  learnt  and  applied  to 
the  enslavement  of  those  Greeks,  especially  of  the  Thebans,  from 
whom  they  were  derived.  In  his  youth,  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes, 


1  Isokrat&3,  in  several  of  his  dis¬ 
courses,  notes  the  gradual  increase  of 
these  mercenaries,  men  without  regular 
means  of  subsistence  or  fixed  residence, 
or  civic  obligations.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.), 
s.  195 ;  Or.  v.  (Philippus),  s.  112—142 ; 
Or.  viii.  (De  Pace),  s.  31—56. 

^  2  Xenoph.  ^  Magist.  Equifc.  ix.  4. 
oTSa  S’  e-yw  /cal  Aa«e5at/jtov^ots  ro  Urirt,Kbv 
api-a/ievov  ev$o Kireev,  ew«l  £eVovs  imreas 
irpocreA.ajSop  *  <al  kv  rats  aAAais  irb\e<ri 
iravrax ov  ra  £etajca  opw  fsvBoKufiovvra.. 

Compare  Demosth.  Philippic,  i.  p. 
46;  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  iv.  4,  14;  Iso- 
kratGs,  Orat.  vii.  (Areopagit  A  s.  93. 

3  Eor  an  explanation  of  the  im¬ 
proved  arming  of  peltasts  introduced 
by  IphikratSs,  see  Chap.  lxxv.  of 

this  History.  Respecting  these  im¬ 
provements,  the  statements  both  of 
Dioddms  (xv.  44)  and  of  Nepos  are 
obscure.  MM.  Rustow  and  Kochly  (in 
their  valuable  work,  Geschichte  des 
Griechischen  Kriegswesens,  Aarau, 
1852,  B.  ii.  p.  164)  have  interpreted  the 
statements  in  a  sense  to  which  I  cannot 


subscribe.  They  think  thatlphikratfis 
altered  not  only  the  arming  of  pel¬ 
tasts,.  but  also  that  of  hoplites— a 
supposition  which  I  see  nothing  to 
justify. 

4  Besides  the  many  scattered  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Anabasis,  the  Cyropsedia 
is  full  of  discussion  and  criticism  on 
military  phenomena.  It  is  remarkable 
to  what  an  extent  Xenopbdn  had  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  mind  all  the  exigences  of 
war,  and  the  different  ways  of  meeting 
them.  See  as  an  example,  Cyropsed. 
vi.  2 ;  ii.  i. 

The  work  on  sieges,  by  JSneas 
(Poliorketica),  is  certainly  anterior  to 
the  military  improvements  of  Philip  of 
Macedon— probably  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  reign.  See  the  preface  to 
it  by  Rustow  and  Kochly,  p.  8,  in  tlieir 
edition  of  Die  Griechischen  Kriegs- 
schriftsteller,  Leipz.  1853.  In  this 
work  allusion  is  made  to  several  others, 
now  lost,  by  the  same  author— nopa- 
CTKevacrrtteii  /Si'jSAos,  nopicrrucrj  /3£0Aos, 
SrparoireSevrt/aj,  &C. 
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lie  had  probably  conversed  with  Epameinondas,  and  must 
certainly  have  become  familiar  with  the  Theban  military 
arrangements.  He  had  every  motive,  not  merely  from  ambition 
of  conquest,  but  even  from  the  necessities  of  defence,  to  turn 
them  to  account ;  and  he  brought  to  the  task  military  genius  and 
aptitude  of  the  highest  order.  In  arms,  in  evolutions,  in  engines 
in  regimenting,  in  war-office  arrangements,  he  introduced  im¬ 
portant  novelties,  bequeathing  to  his  successors  the  Macedonian 
military  system,  which,  with  improvements  by  his  son,  lasted 
until  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Rome,  near  two  centuries 
afterwards. 

The  military  force  of  Macedonia,  in  the  times  anterior  to 
Philip,  appears  to  have  consisted,  like  that  of  Thessaly,  Macedonian 
in  a  well-armed  and  well-mounted  cavalry,  formed  mnitaryma11 
from  the  substantial  proprietors  of  the  country,  and  before10* 
in  a  numerous  assemblage  of  peltasts  or  light  infantry 
(somewhat  analogous  to  the  Thessalian  Penestse) :  firm  ** 
these  latter  were  the  rural  population,  shepherds  or  po™hy: 
cultivators,  who  tended  sheep  and  cattle,  or  tilled  the  *nfantry- 
earth,  among  the  spacious  mountains  and  valleys  of  Upper 
Macedonia.  The  Grecian  towns  near  the  coast,  and  the  few 
Macedonian  towns  in  the  interior,  had  citizen  hoplites  better 
armed ;  but  foot  service  was  not  in  honour  among  the  natives, 
and  the  Macedonian  infantry  in  their  general  character  were 
hardly  more  than  a  rabble.  At  the  period  of  Philip’s  accession 
they  were  armed  with  nothing  better  than  rusty  swords  and 
wicker  shields,  noway  sufficient  to  make  head  against  the  inroads 
of  their  Thracian  and  Illyrian  neighbours,  before  whom  they 
were  constantly  compelled  to  flee  for  refuge  up  to  the  mountains.1 


1  See  the  striking  speech  addressed 
by  Alexander  to  the  discontented  Mace¬ 
donian  soldiers,  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  at  Opis  or  Susa  (Arrian, 
vii.  9). 

,  ;  •  *,  ®iXu r7ros  yap  irapaXaftobv 

v/xa?  jrAavyras  /cal  airopov?,  iv  8uf>6ipais 
rovff  7ro\\ovs  veixovT<is  ava  ra  opij  wpo* 
fJ<xra  crara  /cal  virep  rovrotv  kclkcos 

§i*Xop4povs  ’IAAvpiots  re  ical  TpijSaAAotf 
*ai  rots sfy*opot9  ©p<f£l,  x^ap.v'Sas  fiev 
Vfuv  avn  rcov  S^dep&v  dtopelv  eSw/ce,  /ear- 
yyay*  Si  «/ e  r&v  opStvjs  ra  mSCa,  d£to- 
*«ra<rnf<ras  rots  irpotrx&po  iy  r&v 
pappapuv,  <w?  \iapitav  in  bxyporqn 


marnfovras  paXXov  rj  rfi  oi/cela  aperri 
cru>C*<r9cu.  ...  t  r  u 

.  In  the  version  of  the  same  speech 
given  by  Curtius  (x.  10,  2$),  we*flnd, 
Modo  sub  Philippo  seminudis,  ami- 
cula  ex  purpura  sordent,  aurum  et 
argentum  oculi  ferre  non  possunt : 
lignea  emm  vasa  desiderant,  et  ex 
cratibus  scuta  rubiginemque  gladi- 
orum/’&c.  6 

Compare  the  description  given  by 
Thru  ymdds,  iv.  124,  or  the  army  of 
Brasidas  and  Perdikkas,  where  the 
Macedonian  foot  are  described  aa 

aAAos  ofuAo?  tbjfv  /SapjSapwv  iroXifc. 
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Their  condition  was  that  of  poor  herdsmen,  half-naked  or  covered 
onlv  with  hides,  and  eating  from  wooden  platters ;  not  much 
different  from  that  of  the  population  of  Upper  Macedonia  three 
centuries  before,  when  first  visited  by  Perdikkas  the  ancestor  of 
the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  the  wife  of  the  native  prince 
baked  bread  with  her  own  hands.1  On  the  other  hand,  though 
the  Macedonian  infantry  was  thus  indifferent,  the  cavalry  of  the 
country  was  excellent,  both  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in 
the  war  carried  on  by  Sparta  against  Olynthus  more  than 
twenty  years  afterwards.2  These  horsemen,  like  the  Thessalians, 
charged  in  compact  order,  carrying  as  their  principal  weapon  of 
offence,  not  javelins  to  be  hurled,  but  the  short  thrusting-pike 
for  close  combat. 

Thus  defective  was  the  military  organization  which  Philip 
Philip  re-  found.  Under  his  auspices  it  was  cast  altogether 
rSorgaSizes  anew*  The  poor  and  hardy  Landwehr  of  Macedonia, 
infantry  constantly  on  the  defensive  against  predatory  neigh- 
Long  \  hours,  formed  an  excellent  material  for  soldiers,  and 
pikeeor°man  proved  not  intractable  to  the  innovations  of  a  warlike 
sarissa.  prince.  They  were  placed  under  constant  training 
in  the  regular  rank  and  file  of  heavy  infantry  ;  they  were  more¬ 
over  brought  to  cdopt  a  new  description  of  arm,  not  only  in  itself 
very  difficult  to  manage,  but  also  comparatively  useless  to  the 
soldier  when  fighting  single-handed,  and  only  available  by  a  body 
of  men  in  close  order,  trained  to  move  or  stand  together.  The 
new  weapon,  of  which  we  first  hear  the  name  in  the  army  of 
Philip,  was  the  sarissa — the  Macedonian  pike  or  lance.  The 
sarissa  was  used  both  by  the  infantry  of  his  phalanx,  and  by  par¬ 
ticular  regiments  of  his  cavalry  ;  in  both  cases  it  was  long,  though 
that  of  the  phalanx  was  much  the  longer  of  the  two.  The  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry  called  SSrissophori  or  Lancers  were  a  sort  of 
light-horse,  carrying  a  long  lance,  and  distinguished  from  the 
heavier  cavalry  intended  for  the  shock  of  hand  combat,  who 
carried  the  xyston  or  short  pike.  The  sarissa  of  this  cavalry 
may  have  been  fourteen  feet  in  length,  as  long  as  the  Cossack 
pike  now  is  ;  that  of  the  infantry  in  phalanx  was  not  less  than 
twenty-one  feet  long.  This  dimension  is  so  prodigious  and  so 

1  Herodot.  viii.  137. 

2  Thncyd.  ii.  100 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  40—42. 
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unwieldy  that  we  should  hardly  believe  it,  if  it  did  not  come 
attested  by  the  distinct  assertion  of  an  historian  like  Polybius. 

The  extraordinary  reach  of  the  sarissa  or  pike  constituted  the 
prominent  attribute  and  force  of  the  Macedonian  Macedonian 
phalanx.  The  phalangites  were  drawn  up  in  files 
generally  of  sixteen  deep,  each  called  a  Lochus,  with  armed  and 
an  interval  of  three  feet  between  each  two  soldiers  arrayed’ 
from  front  to  rear.  In  front  stood  the  lochage,  a  man  of  superior 
strength,  and  of  tried  military  experience.  The  second  and  third 
men  in  the  file,  as  well  as  the  rearmost  man  who  brought  up  the 
whole,  were  also  picked  soldiers,  receiving  larger  pay  than  the 
rest.  Now  the  sarissa,  when  in  horizontal  position,  was  held  with 
both  hands  (distinguished  in  this  respect  from  the  pike  of  the 
Grecian  hoplite,  which  occupied  only  one  hand,  the  other  being 
required  for  the  shield),  and  so  held  that  it  projected  fifteen  feet 
before  the  body  of  the  pikeman ;  while  the  hinder  portion  of  six 
feet  was  so  weighted  as  to  make  the  pressure  convenient  in  such 
division.  Hence  the  sarissa  of  the  man  standing  second  in  the 
file  projected  twelve  feet  beyond  the  front  rank ;  that  of  the 
third  man,  nine  feet ;  those  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ranks 
respectively  six  feet  and  three  feet.  There  was  thus  represented 
a  quintuple  series  of  pikes  by  each  file  to  meet  an  advancing 
enemy.  Of  these  five,  the  three  first  would  be  decidedly  of 
greater  projection,  and  even  the  fourth  of  not  less  projection,  than 
the  pikes  of  Grecian  hoplites  coming  up  as  enemies  to  the  charge. 
The  ranks  behind  the  fifth,  while  serving  to  sustain  and  press 
onward  the  front,  did  not  carry  the  sarissa  in  a  horizontal  position, 
but  slanted  it  over  the  shoulders  of  those  before  them,  so  as  to 
break  the  force  of  any  darts  or  arrows  which  might  be  shot  over¬ 
head  from  the  rear  ranks  of  the  enemy.x 

The  phalangite  (soldier  of  the  phalanx)  was  further  provided 
with  a  short  sword,  a  circular  shield  of  rather  more  than  two  feet 
in  diameter,  a  breast-piece,  leggings,  and  a  kausia  or  broad- 
brimmed  hat — the  head-covering  common  in  the  Macedonian 
army.  But  the  long  pikes  were  in  truth  the  main  weapons  of 
defence  as  well  as  of  offence.  They  were  destined  to  contend 
against  the  charge  of  Grecian  hoplites  with  the  one-handed  pike 

t  ^e  P^e  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  see  Appendix 
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and  heavy  shield;  especially  against  the  most  formidable  manifes- 
It  was  tation  of  that  force,  the  deep  Theban  column  organized 
originally  by  Epameinondas.  This  was  what  Philip  had  to  deal 
to  contend  with,  at  his  accession,  as  the  irresistible  infantry  of 
^ecianthe  Greece,  bearing  down  everything  before  it  by  thrust  oft 
organized8  P^e  an(^  propulsion  of  shield.  He  provided  the  means 
by  Epamei-  of  vanquishing  it,  by  training  his  poor  Macedonian 
nondas.  infantry  to  the  systematic  use  of  the  long  two-handed 
pike.  The  Theban  column,  charging  a  phalanx  so  armed,  found 
themselves  unable  to  break  into  the  array  of  protended  pikes,  or 
to  come  to  push  of  shield.  We  are  told  that  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia,  the  front  rank  Theban  soldiers,  the  chosen  men  of 
the  city,  all  perished  on  the  ground  ;  and  this  is  not  wonderful, 
when  we  conceive  them  as  rushing,  by  their  own  courage  as  well 
as  by  the  pressure  upon  them  from  behind,  upon  a  wall  of  pikes 
double  the  length  of  their  own.  We  must  look  at  Philip’s 
phalanx  with  reference  to  the  enemies  before  him,  not  with 
reference  to  the  later  Bomau  organization,  which  Polybius  brings 
into  comparison.  It  answered  perfectly  the  purposes  of  Philip, 
who  wanted  it  mainly  to  stand  the  shock  in  front,  thus  over¬ 
powering  Grecian  hoplites  in  their  own  mode  of  attack.  Now 
Polybius  informs  us  that  the  phalanx  was  never  once  beaten,  in 
front  and  on  ground  suitable  for  it ;  and  wherever  the  ground 
was  fit  for  hoplites,  it  was  also  fit  for  the  phalanx.  The  incon¬ 
veniences  of  Philip’s  array,  and  of  the  long  pikes,  arose  from  the 
incapacity  of  the  phalanx  to  change  its  front  or  keep  its  order  on 
unequal  ground  ;  but  such  inconveniences  were  hardly  less  felt 
by  Grecian  hoplites.1 

The  Macedonian  phalanx,  denominated  the  Pezetaeri2  or 


1  The  impression  of  admiration,  and 
even  terror,  with  which  the  Roman 
general  Paulus  iEmilius  was  seized  on 
first  seeing  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
in  battle  array  at  Pydna,  has  been 
,  recorded  by  Polybius  (Polybius,  Fragm. 
xxix.  6, 11 ;  Livy,  xliv.  40). 

a  Harpokiatidn  and  Photius,  v. 
HecTeratpoi,  Demosth.  Olynth.  ii.  p.  23 ; 
Arrian,  iv.  23,  1.  r5>v  irefmupwi' 
KaAovfievuv  ras  Td£«s,  and  ii.  23,  2,  &C. 

Since  we  know  from  Demosthenes 
that  the  pezetaevi  date  from  the  time 
of  Philip,  it  is  probable  that  the 
passage  of  Anaximenes  (as  cited  by 


Harpokratidn  and  Photius)  which  refers 
them  to  Alexander,  has  ascribed  to  the 
son  what  really  belongs  to  the  father. 
The  term  eralpoi,  in  reference  to  the 
kings  of  Macedonia,  first  appears  in 
Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  27,  in  reference 
to  Ptolemy,  before  the  time  of  Philip : 
see  Otto  Abel,  Makedonien  vor  Konig 
Philip,  p.  129  (the  passage  of  JSlian 
referred  to  by  him  seems  of  little 
moment).  The  term  Companions  or 
Comrades  had  under  Philip  a  meaning 
purely  military,  designating  foreigners 
as  well  as  Macedonians  serving  in  his 
army:  see  Theopompus,  Frag.  249. 
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Foot  Companions  of  the  King,  comprised  the  general 
of  native  infantry,  as  distinguished  from  special  Regiments  - 
corps  d'armee.  The  largest  division  of  it  which  we 
find  mentioned  under  Alexander,  and  which  appears  phalanx- 
under  the  command  of  a  general  of  division,  is  called  armed 
a  Taxis.  How  many  of  these  Taxeis  there  were  in  infantry* 
all,  we  do  not  know  ;  the  original  Asiatic  army  of  Alexander 
(apart  from  what  he  left  at  home)  included  six  of  them,  coinciding 
apparently  with  the  provincial  allotments  of  the  country  :  Orestse, 
Lynkestse,  Elimiotae,  Tympliaei,  &C.1  The  writers  on  tactics  give 
us  a  systematic  scale  of  distribution  (ascending  from  the  lowest 
unit,  the  Lochus  of  sixteen  men,  by  successive  multiples  of  two, 
up  to  the  quadruple  phalanx  of  16,384  men)  as  pervading  the 
Macedonian  army.  Among  these  divisions,  that  which  stands  out 
as  most  fundamental  and  constant  is  the  Syntagma,  which  con¬ 
tained  sixteen  Lochi.  Forming  thus  a  square  of  sixteen  men  in 
front  and  depth,  or  256  men,  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  distinct 
aggregate  or  permanent  battalion,  having  attached  to  it  four 
supernumeraries — an  ensign,  a  rear-man,  a  herald,  and  an  atten¬ 
dant  or  orderly.2  Two  of  these  Syntagmas  composed  a  body  of 
512  men,  called  a  Pentakosiarchy,  which  in  Philip's  time  is  said 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  regiment,  acting  together  under  a 
separate  command ;  but  several  of  these  were  doubled  by 
Alexander  when  he  reorganized  his  army  at  Susa,3  so  as  to  form 
regiments  of  1024  men,  each  under  his  Chiliarch,  and  each  com¬ 
prising  four  Syntagmas.  All  this  systematic  distribution  of  the 
Macedonian  military  force  when  at  home  appears  to  have  been 
arranged  by  the  genius  of  Philip.  On  actual  foreign  service,  no 
numerical  precision  could  be  observed  :  a  regiment  or  a  division 
could  not  always  contain  the  same  fixed  number  of  men.  But  as 
to  the  array,  a  depth  of  sixteen,  for  the  files  of  the  phalangites, 

The  tern,  originally  applied  only  to  a  tion  of  Alexander's  army  arrayed  at 
select  few,  was  by  degrees  extended  to  the  Granikus)  is  confused,  and  seems 
the  corps  generally.  erroneous  in  some  words  of  the 

1  Arrian,  i.  14,  3 ;  iii.  16, 19 ;  Dioddr.  text  j  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  the 
xvii.  67.  Compare  the  note  of  Schmieder  supposition  of  six  taxeis  of  peasetaeri  in 
on  the  above  passage  of  Arrian ;  also  Alexander's  phalanx  on  that  day. 
Droysen,  Geschichte  Alexanders  des  There  seem  also  to  be  six  taxeis  at 
Grossen,  up.  96,  96,  and  the  elaborate  ArbSla  (iii.  11,  16). 
note  of  Miitzell  on  Curtins,  v.  2,  3,  p.  2  Aman,  Tactic,  c,  10 ;  JElian, 
400.  Tactic,  c.  9. 

The  passage  of  Arrian  (his  descrip-  #  Curtius,  v.  2, 8. 
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appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  important  and  characteristic 1 
perhaps  essential  to  impart  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  the  troops. 
It  was  a  depth  much  greater  than  was  common  with  Grecian 
hoplites,  and  never  surpassed  by  any  Greeks  except  the  Thebans. 

But  the  phalanx,  though  an  essential  item,  was  yet  only  one 
Litfit  among  many,  in .  the  varied  military  organization 

infantry  of  introduced  by  Philip.  It  was  neither  intended,  nor 
Hroas-e~  to  a°t  alone,  being  clumsy  in  changing  front  to 
ffiS*  Protect  itself  eitller  in  flank  of  rear,  and  unable  to 
adapt  itself  to  uneven  ground.  There  was  another 
description  of  infantry  organized  by  Philip  called  the  Hypaspists 
— shield-bearers  or  Guards,  originally  few  in  number,  and 
employed  for  personal  defence  of  the  prince,  but  afterwards 
enlarged  into  several  distinct  corps  cParm^e.  These  Hypaspists  or 
Guards  were  light  infantry  of  the  line ; 8  they  were  hoplites, 
keeping  regular  array  and  intended  for  close  combat,  but  more 
lightly  armed,  and  more  fit  for  diversities  of  circumstance  and 
position  than  the  phalanx.  They  seem  to  have  fought  with  the 
one-handed  pike  and  shield,  like  the  Greeks ;  and  not  to  have 
carried  the  two-handed  phalangite  pike  or  sarissa.  They 
occupied  a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  the  heavy  infantry 
of  the  phalanx  properly  so  called,  and  the  peltasts  and  light 
troops  generally.  Alexander  in  his  later  campaigns  had  them 
distributed  into  Chiliarchies  (how  the  distribution  stood  earlier 
we  have  no  distinct  information),  at  least  three  in  number,  and 
probably  more.4  We  find  them  employed  by  him  in  forward 
and  aggressive  movements :  first  his  light  troops  and  cavalry 
begin  the  attack ;  next  the  hypaspists  come  to  follow  it  up ; 
lastly,  the  phalanx  is  brought  up  to  support  them.  The  hypas¬ 
pists  are  used  also  for  assault  of  walled  places,  and  for  rapid  night 
marches.5  What  was  the  total  number  of  them  we  do  not  know.® 

iThis  istobe  seen  in  the  arrange-  as  guards  or  personal  attendants  on 
naents  made  by  Alexander  a  short  the  prince,  appears  in  Arrian,  i.  6.  8 : 
time  before  his  death  when  he  vii.  8, 6. 

incorporated  Macedonian  and  Persian  Neoptolemus,  as  apvtvirao-morns  to 
soldiers  m  the  .same  lochus:  the  Alexander,  carded  the  shield  and 
normal  depth  of  sixteen  was  retained,  lance  of  the  latter  on  formal  occasions 
*  fr°nt  rank  or  privileged  men  (Plutarch,  Eumenfis,  1). 
being  Macedonians.  The  Macedonians  3  Arrian,  ii.  4,  8,  4 :  ii.  20,  5. 
were  much  hurt  at  seeing  their  native  *  Ardan,  iv.  30, 11 :  v.  23, 11. 
regimental  array  shared  with  Asiatics  5  Arrian,  ii.  20,  5:  ii.  23,  6:  iii. 
(Arrian,  vu.  ii,  5,  vii..  23, 4 — 8).  18,8. 

2  The  proper  meaning  of  viraarirurrat,  6  Droysen  and  Schmieder  give  the 
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Besides  the  phalanx,  and  the  hypaspists  or  Guards,  the  Mace¬ 
donian  army,  as  employed  by  Philip  and  Alexander,  XigM 
included  a  numerous  assemblage  of  desultory  or  troops 
irregular  troops,  partly  native  Macedonians,  partly  mostly ly 
foreigners,  Thracians,  Pseonians,  &c.  They  were  of  feigners, 
different  descriptions — peltasts,  darters,  and  bowmen.  The  best 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  the  Agri&nes,  a  Pseonian  tribe 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  javelin.  All  of  them  were  kept  in 
vigorous  movement  by  Alexander,  on  the  flanks  and  in  front  of 
his  heavy  infantry,  or  intermingled  with  his  cavalry, — as  well  as 
for  pursuit  after  the  enemy  was  defeated. 

Lastly,  the  cavalry  in  Alexander’s  army  was  also  admirable — 
at  least  equal,  and  seemingly  even  superior  in  effL-  Macedo 
ciency,  to  his  best  infantry.1  I  have  already  men-  nian  cavalry 
tioned  that  cavalry  was  the  choice  native  force  of  “1ct|llence 
Macedonia,  long  before  the  reign  of  Philip,  by  whom  — how 
it  had  been  extended  and  improved.2  The  heavy  regiiuented* 
cavalry,  wholly  or  chiefly  composed  of  native  Macedonians,  was 
known  by  the  denomination  of  the  Companions.  There  was 
besides  a  new  and  lighter  variety  of  cavalry,  apparently  intro¬ 
duced  by  Philip,  and  called  the  Sarissophori,  or  Lancers,  used 
like  Cossacks  for  advanced  posts  or  scouring  the  country.  The 
sarissa  which  they  carried  was  probably  much  shorter  than  that 
of  the  phalanx ;  but  it  was  long,  if  compared  with  the  xyston  or 
thrusting-pike  used  by  the  heavy  cavalry  for  the  shock  of  close 
combat.  Arrian,  in  describing  the  army  of  Alexander  at  Arb$la, 
enumerates  eight  distinct  squadrons  of  this  heavy  cavalry,  or 
cavalry  of  the  Companions ;  but  the  total  number  included  in 
the  Macedonian  army  at  Alexander’s  accession  is  not  known. 
Among  the  squadrons,  several  at  least  (if  not  all)  were  named 
after  particular  towns  or  districts  of  the  country — Bottisea, 


number  of  hypaspists  in  Alexander’s 
army  at  Issus  as  6000.  That  this 
opinion  rests  on  no  sufficient  evidence 
has  been  shown  by  Mlitzell  (ad  Curtium, 
v.  2,  3,  p.  399).  But  that  the  number 
of  hypaspists  left  by  Philip  at  his  death 
was  6000  seems  not  improbable. 

1  See  Arrian,  v.  14,  1;  v.  16,  4; 
Curtms,  vi.  9,  22.  “  Equifcatui,  optimee 
exercitds  parti,”  &c. 

a  We  are  told  that  Philip,  after  his 


expedition  against  the  Scythians  about 
three  years  before  his  death,  exacted 
and  sent  into  Macedonia  20,000  chosen 
mares,  in  order  to  improve  the  breed 
of  Macedonian  horses.  The  regal 
haras  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pella  (Justin,  ix.  2 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p. 
762,  in  which  passage  of  Strabo  the 
details  apply  to  the  haras  of  Seleukus 
Nikator  at  Ajjameia,  not  to  that  of 
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Amphipolis,  Apollonia,  Antbemus,  &c.  j1  there  was  one,  or  more, 
distinguished  as  the  Royal  Squadron — the  AgcSma,  or  leading 
body  of  cavalry— at  the  head  of  which  Alexander  generally 
charged,  himself  among  the  foremost  of  the  actual  combatants.3 

The  distribution  of  the  cavalry  into  squadrons  was  that  which 
Alexander  found  at  his  accession ;  but  he  altered  it,  when  he 
remodelled  the  arrangements  of  his  army  (in  330  B.c.)  at  Susa,  so 
as  to  subdivide  the  squadron  into  two  Lochi,  and  to  establish  the 
Lochus  for  the  elementary  division  of  cavalry,  as  it  had  always 
been  of  infantry.3  His  reforms  went  thus  to  cut  down  the 
primary  body  of  cavalry  from  the  squadron  to  the  half-squadron 
or  Lochus,  while  they  tended  to  bring  the  infantry  together  into 
larger  bodies — from  cohorts  of  500  each  to  cohorts  of  1000  men 
each. 

Among  the  Hypaspists  or  Guards,  also,  we  find  an  AgSma,  or 
The  select  c^osen  co^or^)  which  was  called  upon  oftener  than  the 
Macedo-  rest  to  begin  the  fight.  A  still  more  select  corps  were 
Guards^'  t]ae  Body-Guards,  a  small  company  of  tried  and  con- 
The  Royal  fidential  men,  individually  known  to  Alexander, 
36  s’  always  attached  to  his  person,  and  acting  as  adjutants 

or  as  commanders  for  special  service.  These  Body-Guards 
appear  to  have  been  chosen  persons  promoted  out  of  the  Royal 
Youths  or  Pages,  an  institution  first  established  by  Philip,  and 
evincing  the  pains  taken  by  him  to  bring  the  leading  Macedo¬ 
nians  into  military  organization  as  well  as  into  dependence  on 
his  own  person.  The  Royal  Youths,  sons  of  the  chief  persons 
throughout  Macedonia,  were  taken  by  Philip  into  service,  and 
kept  in  permanent  residence  around  him  for  purposes  of  domestic 
attendance  and  companionship.  They  maintained  perpetual 
guard  of  his  palace,  alternating  among  themselves  the  hours  of 


i  Arrian,  i.  2,  8,  9  (where  we  also 
find  mentioned  rovs  ttjs  av<a$ev  Ma- 

KeSovias  irrrreas)  i.  12.  12 :  ii.  9,  6; 

iii.  11, 12. 

About  the  ijnreiy  <rapurcro<f>6po<.  see  £. 
13, 1. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have 
been  sixteen  squadrons  of  heavy 
cavalry,  and  eight  squadrons  of  the 
Sarissophori— each  squadron  from  180 
to  250  men— as-  Rtistow  and  K5chly 
conceive  (p.  243).  But  there  is  uo 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  it;  nor 


can  I  think  it  safe  to  assume,  as  they 
do,  that  Alexander  carried  over  with 
him  to  Asiajwa*  half  of  the  Macedonian 
entire  force. 

a  Arrian,  iii.  11, 11 ;  iii.  18, 1 ;  iii,  18, 
8.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  we 
have  iXat  /SacnAucat  in  the  plural  (iii. 
11,  12).  It  seems  too  that  the  diffe¬ 
rent  thou  alternated  with  each  other 
in  the  foremost  position,  or  rry«- 
^ovCa  for  particular  days  (Arrian,  i. 
14,9). 

*  Arrian,  iii.  16, 19. 
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daily  and  nightly  watch :  they  received  his  horse  from  the 
grooms,  assisted  him  to  mount,  and  accompanied  him  if  he  went 
to  the  chase  :  they  introduced  persons  who  came  to  solicit  inter¬ 
views,  and  admitted  his  mistresses  by  night  through  a  special 
door.  They  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  to  dinner 
with  him,  as  well  as  that  of  never  being  flogged  except  by  his 
special  order.1  The  precise  number  of  the  company  we  do  not 
know ;  but  it  must  have  been  not  small,  since  fifty  of  these 
youths  were  brought  out  from  Macedonia  at  once  by  Amyntas  to 
join  Alexander,  and  to  be  added  to  the  company  at  Babylon.2 
At  the  same  time  the  mortality  among  them  was  probably  con¬ 
siderable  ;  since,  in  accompanying  Alexander,  they  endured  even 
more  than  the  prodigious  fatigues  which  he  imposed  upon  him¬ 
self.3  The  training  in  this  corps  was  a  preparation  first  for 
becoming  Body-Guards  of  Alexander, — next,  for  appointment  to 
the  great  and  important  military  commands.  Accordingly,  it# 
had  been  the  first  stage  of  advancement  to  most  of  the  Diadochi, 
or  great  officers  of  Alexander,  who  after  his  death  carved  king¬ 
doms  for  themselves  out  of  his  conquests. 

It  was  thus  that  the  native  Macedonian  force  was  enlarged  and 


l  Arrian,  iv.  13, 1.  «ic  QikLvrTrov  Ijv 
jjBYi  /ca0e<mj/cos,  rtav  ev  TeXet  Ma/ceSovwv 
tovs  iraiSat,  ocrot  it  ijkiKCav  ep.etpaKCcra.v- 
to,  KaraXeyecrflat  e$r  OepjxireCav  tov  jSacrt- 
keoit.  raoe  rreplr^v  akkrjv  j$  Lair  av  tov 
crwjU.aros  Sta/com<r0ai  jSacrtXet,  /cat  koi/m 6- 
fievov  <f>vkdo-<reiv,  tovtols  e7rereTpa7rro  • 
Kal  oirore  e£ekavvoi  jSacrtXevs,  tovs  tir- 
Trovt  vrapa.  rS>v  IvnroKbpMv  Sex dpuevoi 
iKeivot  irpooyyov,  Kal  avefSakov  oStoi 
jSacnAea  tov  nepai/cov  rpoiroy,  /cat  rrjt 
ev rt  Gr'ipq  <fnkoTtp.iat  /SaortXet  /cotvwvol 
%<rav,  &c. 

Curtins,  viii.  6, 1.  “  Mos  erat  prin- 
cipibus  Macedonum  adultos  liberos 
regibus  traders,  ad  munia  baud  multura 
servilibus  ministeriis  abhorrentia. 
Excubabant  servatis  noctium  vicibus 
proximi  foribus  ejus  sedis,  in  qua,  rex 
acqniescebat.  Per  hos  pellices  intro- 
dncebantnr,  alio  aditu  quam  qnexa 
armati  obsidebant.  Iidem  accep- 
tos  ab  agasonibus  equos,  qnnm 
rex  ascensurus  esset,  admovebant; 
comitabanturque  et  venantem,  et  in 
prseliis;  omnibus  artibus  studiorum 
liberahum  exculti.  Prsecipuus  honor 
habebatur,  quod  licebat  sedentibus 
vesci  cum  rege.  Castigandi  eos 


verberibus  nullius  potestas  praeter 
ipsum  erat.  Haec  cohors  velut 
seminarium  ducum  prsefectorumque 
apud  Macedonas  fuit;  hinc  liabuere 
poster!  reges,  quorum  stivpibus  post 
multas  setates  Romani  opes  ademerunt." 
Compare  Curtius  v.  6,  42 ;  and  JSlian, 
V.  H.  xiv.  49. 

This  information  is  interesting  as 
an  illustration  of  Macedonian  manners 
and  customs,  which  are  very  little 
known  to  us.  In  the  last  hours  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  after  the  defeat 
at  Pydna  (168  B.C.),  the  pueri  ragii 
followed  the  defeated  king  Perseus 
to  the  sanctuary  at  Samothrace,  and 
never  quitted  him  until  the  moment 
when  he  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Romans  (Livy,  xlv.  6). 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scourging, 
applied  as  a  punishment  to  these 
young  Macedonians  of  rank,  see  the 
case  of  Dekamnichus,  handed  over  by 
king  Archelaus  to  Euripidds,  to  be 
flogged  (Aristotle,  Polit.  v.  8, 18). 

a  Curtius,  v.  6,  42 :  Dioddr.  xvii  65. 

3  We  read  this  about  the  youthful 
Philippus,  brother  of  Lysimachus  (Cur¬ 
tius,  vni.  2,  86). 
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diversified  by  Philip,  including  at  his  death — (1)  the  phalanx, 
Foreign  Foot-companions,  or  general  mass  of  heavy  infantry, 
auxiliaries  drilled  to  the  use  of  the  long  two-handed  pike  or 
hopHtes—  sarissa  ;  (2)  the  Hypaspists,  or  lighter-armed  corps  of 
c^?y-n  foot  guards;  (3)  the  companions,  or  heavy  cavalry,  the 
Pseonians —  ancient  indigenous  force  consisting  of  the  more  opulent 
Thracians,  or  substantial  Macedonians  $  (4)  the  lighter  cavalry, 
&c*  lancers,  or  Sarissophori.  With  these  were  joined 

foreign  auxiliaries  of  great  value.  The  Thessalians,  whom  Philip 
had  partly  subjugated  and  partly  gained  over,  furnished  him  with 
a  body  of  heavy  cavalry  not  inferior  to  the  native  Macedonian. 
From  various  parts  of  Greece  he  derived  hoplites,  volunteers 
taken  into  his  pay,  armed  with  the  full-sized  shield  and  one- 
handed  pike.  From  the  warlike  tribes  of  Thracians,  Pseonians, 
Illyrians,  &c.,  whom  he  had  subdued  around  him,  he  levied 
contingents  of  light  troops  of  various  descriptions,  peltasts,  bow¬ 
men,  darters,  &c.,  all  excellent  in  their  way,  and  eminently 
serviceable  to  his  combinations,  in  conjunction  with  the  heavier 
masses.  Lastly,  Philip  had  completed  his  military  arrangements 
by  organizing  what  may  be  called  an  effective  siege-train  for 
sieges  as  well  as  for  battles— a  stock  of  projectile  and  battering 
machines,  superior  to  anything  at  that  time  extant.  We  find 
this  artillery  used  by  Alexander  in  the  very  first  year  of  his 
reign  in  his  campaign  against  the  Illyrians.1  Even  in  his  most 
distant  Indian  marches,  he  either  carried  it  with  him,  or  had  the 
means  of  constructing  new  engines  for  the  occasion.  There  was 
no  part  of  his  military  equipment  more  essential  to  his  conquests. 
The  victorious  sieges  of  Alexander  are  among  his  most  memorable 
exploits. 

To  all  this  large,  multifarious,  and  systematized  array  of  actual 
Magazines,  force  are  to  be  added  the  civil  establishments,  the 
and  depot,  depots,  magazines  of  arms,  provision  for  remounts, 
at  Pella.  drill  officers  and  adjutants,  &c.,  indispensable  for  main¬ 
taining  it  in  constant  training  and  efficiency.  At  the  time  of 
Philip’s  accession,  Pella  was  an  unimportant  place  ;3  at  his  death 
it  was  not  only  strong  as  a  fortification  and  place  of  deposit  for 
regal  treasure,  but  also  the  permanent  centre,  war-office,  and 
training  quarters  of  the  greatest  military  force  then  known. 

1  Arrian,  i.  6, 17.  a  Demosthen&s,  De  Corona,  p.  247, 
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The  military  registers  as  well  as  the  traditions  of  Macedonian  dis¬ 
cipline  were  preserved  there  until  th  e  fall  of  the  monarchy.1  Philip 
had  employed  his  life  in  organizing  this  powerful  instrument  of 
dominion.  His  revenues,  large  as  they  were,  both  from  mines 
and  from  tributary  conquests,  had  been  exhausted  in  the  work, 
so  that  he  had  left  at  his  decease  a  debt  of  500  talents.  But  his 
son  Alexander  found  the  instrument  ready-made,  with  excellent 
officers  and  trained  veterans  for  the  front  ranks  of  his  phalanx.2 

This  scientific  organization  of  military  force,  on  a  large  scale, 
and  with  all  the  varieties  of  arming  and  equipment  Macedonian 
made  to  co-operate  for  one  end,  is  the  great  fact  of  aptitudes— 
Macedonian  history.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind  and  military— 
magnitude  had  ever  before  been  seen.  The  Mace-  p^^stood 
donians,  like  Epirots  and  iEtolians,  had  no  other  them  in 
aptitude  or  marking  quality  except  those  of  soldier-  national 
ship.  Their  rude  and  scattered  tribes  manifest  no  sentimeilt* 
definite  political  institutions  and  little  sentiment  of  national 
brotherhood ;  their  union  was  mainly  that  of  occasional  fellow¬ 
ship  in  arms  under  the  king  as  chief.  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas 
was  the  first  to  organize  this  military  union  into  a  system 
permanently  and  efficaciously  operative,  achieving  by  means  of 
it  conquests  such  as  to  create  in  the  Macedonians  a  common  pride 
of  superiority  in  arms,  which  served  as  substitute  for  political 
institutions  or  nationality.  Such  pride  was  still  further  exalted 
by  the  really  superhuman  career  of  Alexander.  The  Mace¬ 
donian  kingdom  was  nothing  but  a  well-combined  military 
machine,  illustrating  the  irresistible  superiority  of  the  rudest  men, 
trained  in  arms  and  conducted  by  an  able  general,  not  merely 
over  undisciplined  multitudes,  but  also  over  free,  courageous,  and 
disciplined  citizenship,  with  highly  gifted  intelligence. 

During  the  winter  of  335 — 334  b.c.,  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  and  the  return  of  Alexander  from  Greece  to  Pella,  his 
final  preparations  were  made  for  the  Asiatic  expedition.  The 
Macedonian  army,  with  the  auxiliary  contingents  destined  for  this 

1  Livy,  xlii.  51 ;  xliv.  46;  also  the  com-  500  talents  left  by  Philip,  see  the  words 

parison  in  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  752.  between  of  Alexander,  Arrian,  vii.  9,  10.  Dio- 
the  military  establishments  ox  Seleukus  d6rus  affirms  (xvi  8)  that  Philip's 
Nikator  at  Apameia  in  Syria,  and  those  annual  return  from  the  gold  mines  was 
of  Philip  at  Pella  in  Macedonia.  1000  talents— a  total  not  much  to  he 

2  Justin,  xi.  6.  •  About  the  debt  of  trusted. 

10—2 
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enterprise,  were  brought  together  early  in  the  spring.  Antipater, 
b.o.  334.  one  the  oldest  and  ablest  officers  of  Philip,  was  ap- 
Measures  of  P011lte<^  to  act  as  viceroy  of  Macedonia  during  the  king’s 
Alexander  absence.  A  military  force,  stated  at  12,000  infantry 
Ssdepar-0  and  1500  cavalry,1  was  left  with  him  to  keep  down  the 
turefor  cities  of  Greece,  to  resist  aggressions  from  the  Persian 
Antipater  fleet,  and  to  repress  discontents  at  home.  Such  dis- 
viceroy  at  contents  were  likely  to  be  instigated  by  leading 
Pella.  Macedonians  or  pretenders  to  the  throne,  especially  as 

Alexander  had  no  direct  heir ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antipater 
and  Parmenio  advised  postponement  of  the  expedition  until  the  * 
young  king  could  leave  behind  him  an  heir  of  his  own  lineage.2 
Alexander  overruled  these  representations,  yet  he  did  not  disdain 
to  lessen  the  perils  at  home  by  putting  to  death  such  men  as  he 
principally  feared  or  mistrusted,  especially  the  kinsmen  of 
Philip’s  last  wife  Kleopatra.3  Of  the  dependent  tribes  around, 
the  most  energetic  chiefs  accompanied  his  army  into  Asia,  either 
by  their  own  preference  or  at  his  requisition.  After  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  the  tranquillity  of  Macedonia  was  entrusted  to  the 
prudence  and  fidelity  of  Antipater,  which  were  still  further 
ensured  by  the  fact  that  three  of  his  sons  accompanied  the  king’s 
'  army  and  person.4  Though  unpopular  in  his  deportment,5 


1  Diod6r.  xvii.  17. 

2  Diod&r.  xvii.  10. 

3  Justin,  xi.  5.  “Proftciscens  ad 
Persicum  bellura  omnes  novercm  suse 
cognatos,  quos  Philippus  in  excelsiorem 
dignitatis  locum  provehens  imperiis 
prsefecerat,  interfecit,  Sed  nec  suis, 
qui  apti  regno  videbantur,  pepercit; 
ne  qua  materia  seditionis  procul  se 
agente  in  Macedonia,  remanevet.” 
Compare  also  xii.  6,  where  the  Pau- 
sanias  mentioned  as  having  been  put 
to  death  by  Alexander  is  not  the  assas¬ 
sin  of  Philip.  Pausanias  was  a  com¬ 
mon  Macedonian  name  (see  Diod&r. 
xvi.  93). 

I  see  no  reason  for  distrusting  the 
general  fact  here  asserted  by  Justin. 
We  know  from  Arrian  (who  mentioned 
the  fact  incidentally  in  his  work  ra 
ixerk  ‘AA«fai'Spov,  though  he  says  no¬ 
thing  about  it  in  his  account  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  Alexander— see  Photius, 

Cod.  92,  p.  220)  that  Alexander  put  to 
death,  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign, 
his  first  cousin  and  brother-in-law 


Amyntas.  Much  less  would  he  scruple 
to  kill  the  friends  or  relatives  of  Kleo¬ 
patra.  Neither  Alexander  nor  Anti¬ 
pater  would  account  such  proceeding 
anything  else  than  a  reasonable  mea¬ 
sure  of  prudential  policy.  By  ‘the 
Macedonian  common  law,  when  a  man 
was  found  guilty  of  treason,  all  his 
relatives  were  condemned  to  die  along 
with  him  (Curtius,  vi.  11,  20. 

Plutarch  (De  Fortune  Alex.  Magn. 
p.  842)  has  a  general  allusion  to  these 
precautionary  executions  ordered  by 
Alexander.  Fortune  (he  says)  imposed 
upon  Alexander  Stur/jv  irpos  avSpas 

oixo<f>v\ovs  Kal  crvyycveie  8ia  tf)6uov  teal 
cn&ripov  k*\  nvpbg  avayxjjv  afivvqs,  arep- 
Tticrrarov  re'Aos  exoverav. 

4  Kassander  commanded  a  corps  of 
Thracians  and  Pseonians :  Iollas  and 
Philippus  were  attached  to  the  king’s 
person  (Arrian,  vii.  27,  2 ;  Justin,  xii. 
14 ;  Diod&r.  xvii,  17). 

5  Justin,  xvi*  1,  14.  “  Antipatrum — 
amariorem  semper  ministrum  regni, 
quam  ipsos  reges,  fuisse,”  <fec. 
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Antipater  discharged  the  duties  of  his  very  responsible  position 
with  zeal  and  ability ;  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  enmity  of 
Olympias,  against  whom  he  sent  many  complaints  to  Alexander 
when  in  Asia,  while  she  on  her  side  wrote  frequent  but  unavail¬ 
ing  letters  with  a  view  to  ruin  him  in  the  esteem  of  her  son. 
After  a  long  period  of  unabated  confidence,  Alexander  began 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  dislike  and  mistrust  Antipater. 
He  always  treated  Olympias  with  the  greatest  respect,  trying 
however  to  restrain  her  from  meddling  with  political  affairs, 
and  complaining  sometimes  of  her  imperious  exigences  and 
violence.1 

The  army  intended  for  Asia,  having  been  assembled  at  Pella, 
was  conducted  by  Alexander  himself  first  to  Arophi-  ^  ^  ^ 
polis,  where  it  crossed  the  Strymon  ;  next  along  the  Apia, 
road  near  the  coast  to  the  river  Nestus  and  to  the  March  of 
towns  of  AbdSra  and  Maroneia ;  then  through  Thrace  ^®^nder 
across  the  rivers  Hebrus  and  Melas  ;  lastly,  through  Heiies- 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  to  Sestos.  Here  it  was  met  ^ssage 
by  his  fleet,  consisting  of  160  triremes,  with  a  number  across  to 
of  trading  vessels  besides,2  made  up  in  large  propor¬ 
tions  from  contingents  furnished  by  Athens  and  Grecian  cities.3 
The  passage  of  the  whole  army — infantry,  cavalry,  and  machines, 
on  ships,  across  the  strait  from  Sestos  in  Europe  to  Abydos  in 
Asia — was  superintended  by  Parmenio,  and  accomplished  with¬ 
out  either  difficulty  or  resistance.  But  Alexander  himself, 
separating  from  the  army  at  Sestos,  went  down  to  Elseus  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Chersonese.  Here  stood  the  chapel 
and  sacred  precinct  of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  who  was  slain  by 
Hektor  ;  having  been  the  first  Greek  (according  to  the  legend  of 
the  Trojan  war)  who  touched  the  shore  of  Troy.  Alexander, 
whose  imagination  was  then  full  of  Homeric  reminiscences, 
offered  sacrifice  to  the  hero,  praying  that  his  own  disembarkation 
might  terminate  more  auspiciously. 

1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  25—39 ;  Arrian,  Herakleia,  maintained  himself  against 
vii.  12,12.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  his  opposition  in  his  government,  during 
mother  exacted  from  him  a  heavy  house  Alexander’s  life,  mainly  by  paying  assi- 
rent  for  his  domicile  of  ten  months.  duous  court  to  her  (Memnon,  Heracl. 

Kleopatra  also  (sister  of  Alexander  c.  4,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224). 
and  daughter  of  Olympias)  exercised  3  Arrian,  i.  11,  9. 
considerable  influence  in  the  govern-  3  The  Athenians  furnished  twenty 

ment,  Dionysius,  despot  of  the  Pontic  ships  of  war,  Dioddr.  acvil.  22. 
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He  then  sailed  across  in  the  admiral's  trireme,  steering  with 
visit  of  kis  own  hand,  to  the  landing-place  near  Ilium  called 
Alexander  the  Harbour  of  the  Achaeans.  At  mid-channel  of  the 
strait  he  sacrificed  a  bull,  with  libations  out  of  a 
golden  goblet,  to  Poseidon  and  the  Nereids.  Himself  too  in  full 
armour,  he  was  the  first  (like  Protesilaus)  to  tread  the  Asiatic 
shore  ;  but  he  found  no  enemy  like  Hektor  to  meet  him.  From 
hence,  mounting  the  hill  on  which  Ilium  was  placed,  he 
sacrificed  to  the  patron-goddess  Ath£n§,  and  deposited  in  her 
temple  his  own  panoply,  taking  in  exchange  some  of  the  arms 
said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  he 
caused  to  be  carried  by  guards  along  with  him  in  his  subsequent 
battles.  Among  other  real  or  supposed  monuments  of  this 
interesting  legend  the  Ilians  showed  to  him  the  residence  of 
Priam  with  its  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  that  unhappy  old 
king  was  alleged  to  have  been  slain  by  Neoptolemus.  Numbering 
Neoptolemus  among  his  ancestors,  Alexander  felt  himself  to  be 
the  object  of  Priam’s  yet  unappeased  wrath,  and  accordingly 
offered  sacrifice  to  him  at  the  same  altar  for  the  purpose  of 
expiation  and  reconciliation.  On  the  tomb  and  monumental 
column  of  Achillas,  father  of  Neoptolemus,  he  not  only  placed  a 
decorative  garland,  but  also  went  through  the  customary 
ceremony  of  anointing  himself  with  oil  and  running  naked  up 
to  it,  exclaiming  how  much  he  envied  the  lot  of  Achillas,  who 
'  had  been  blessed  during  life  with  a  faithful  friend  and  after  death 
with  a  great  poet  to  celebrate  his  exploits.  Lastly,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  his  crossing,  Alexander  erected  permanent  altars  in  honour 
of  Zeus,  Ath§n§,  and  HeraklSs,  both  on  the  point  of  Europe 
which  his  army  had  quitted  and  on  that  of  Asia  where  it  had 
landed.1 


i  Arrian,  !.  II;  Plutarch,  Alexand. 
15;  Justin,  xi.  5.  The  ceremony  of 
running  up  to  the  column  of  Achillas 
still  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Plutarch— 
<xA.eii//a/xcvo?  AtVa  teal  pera  rtav  iratptav 
<rvvava8pa.fi.iav  yypvbs,  &<rir«p 
«0o?  2  err  tv,  &c.  The  words  here 
seem  to  imply  that  this  monumental 
column  was  placed  on  an  eminence, 
and  that  it  was  used  as  a  goal  for  run¬ 
ners  to  run  up  to  in  matches  at  the 
festivals.  Philostiatus,  five  centuries 
after  Alexander,  conveys  a  vivid  pic¬ 


ture  of  the  numerous  legendary  and 
religious  associations  connected  with 
the  plain  of  Troy  and  with  the  tomb 
of  Protesilaus  at  Elaeus,  and  of  the 
many  rites  and  .ceremonies  performed 
there  even  in  his  time  (Philostrat. 
Heroica,  xix.  14, 15,  p.  742,  ed  Olearius 
— £p6fAOt?$*  ipfroGfLierpAv oi?  ervvrjXaXa^ov, 
avcueaXovvres  rov  'AytAA&i,  <&C.,  and  the 
pages  preceding  and  following). 

Dikaearchus  (Fragm.  19,  ed.  Didot, 
ap.  Athenaeum,  xiii.  p.  60S)  had  treated 
in  a  special  work  about  the  sacrifices 
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The  proceedings  of  Alexander  on  the  ever-memorable  site  of 
Ilium  are  interesting,  as  they  reveal  one  side  of  his  Atmlogy  of 
imposing  character — the  vein  of  legendary  sympathy  Alexander 
and  religious  sentiment  wherein  alone  consisted  his  Greek 
analogy  with  the  Greeks.  The  young  Macedonian  heroes* 
prince  had  nothing  of  that  sense  of  correlative  right  and  obliga¬ 
tion  which  characterized  the  free  Greeks  of  the  city  community. 
But  he  was  in  many  points  a  reproduction  of  the  heroic  Greeks,1 
his  warlike  ancestors  in  legend,  Achillas  and  hTeoptolemus,  and 
others  of  that  iEakid  race,  unparalleled  in  the  attributes  of  force 
— a  man  of  violent  impulse  in  all  directions,  sometimes  generous, 
often  vindictive — ardent  in  his  individual  affections  both  of  love 
and  hatred,  but  devoured  especially  by  an  inextinguishable 
pugnacity,  appetite  for  conquest,  and  thirst  for  establishing  at  all 
cost  his  superiority  of  force  over  others — “Jura  negat  sibi  nata, 
nihil  non  arrogat  armis  ” — taking  pride  not  simply  in  victorious 
generalship  and  direction  of  the  arms  of  soldiers,  but  also  in  the 
personal  forwardness  of  an  Homeric  chief,  the  foremost  to 
encounter  both  danger  and  hardship.  To  dispositions  resembling 
those  of  Achillas,  Alexander  indeed  added  one  attribute  of  a  far 
higher  order.  As  a  general  he  surpassed  his  age  in  provident 
and  even  long-sighted  combinations.  With  all  his  exuberant 
courage  and  sanguine  temper  nothing  was  ever  omitted  in  the 
way  of  systematic  military  precaution.  Thus  much  he  borrowed, 
though  with  many  improvements  of  his  own,  from  Grecian  intelli¬ 
gence  as  applied  to  soldiership.  But  the  character  and  dispositions 
which  he  took  with  him  to  Asia  had  the  features,  both  striking 
and  repulsive,  of  Achillas,  rather  than  those  of  Agesilaus  or 
Epameinondas. 


offered  to  Ath$nS  at  Ilium  (Tlept  rrfr 
w  QvcrCas)  by  Alexander,  and  by 
many  others  before  him ;  by  Xerxes 
(Herodot.  vii.  43),  who  offered  up  1000 
oxen ;  by  Mindarus  (Xenoph.  Hellen. 
i- 1*4,  (fee.).  In  describing  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Alexander  at  Ilium,  Dikcearchus 
appears  to  have  dwelt  much  on  the 
warm  sympathy  which  that  prince 
exhibited  for  the  affection  between 
Achillas  and  Patroklus;  which  sym¬ 
pathy  Diksearchus  illustrated  by 
characterizing  Alexander  as  ^tAon-at? 

and  oy  recounting  his  public 
admiration  for  the  eunuch  Bagdas : 


compare  Curtius,  x.  i.  25,  about  BagOas. 
i  Plutarch,  Fort  Al.  M.  ii.  p.  334. 

ft pi9vs  oirXiTOTrdXa?,  Sat  os  avnirakois — 
ravnjv  oywv  fex^jv  irpoyovuci/v  air*  Ata- 
KlSuiV,  (fee. 

*Ak/cr)v  p.iv  yap  iStatcw  *Okvp,mos  AlaxC- 

Novv  8*  ’AfivdaoviSaif,  irkovrou  S’  Zrrop* 
'ArpetSycrtv. 

(Hesiod.  Fragment.  228,  ed.  Markt- 
scheffel.) 

Like  Achillas,  Alexander  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  swiftness  of  foot  (Plu¬ 
tarch,  Fort.  Al.  M.  i.  p.  331). 
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The  army,  when  reviewed  on  the  Asiatic  shore  after  Review  and 
its  crossing,  presented  a  total  of  30,000  infantry  and  Macedonian 
4500  cavalry,  thus  distributed  : —  army  in  Asia. 


Infantry. 

Macedonian  phalanx  and  hypaspists  .  .  .  12,000 

Allies . 7,000 

Mercenaries . 5,000 

Under  the  command  of  Parmenio  .  .  .  .  24,000 

Odrysians,  Triballi  (both  Thracians),  and  Illyrians  5,000 

Agri&nes  and  archers . 1,000 

Total  Infantry  .  .  30,000 

Cavalry. 

Macedonian  heavy — under  Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio  1 ,500 

Thessalian  (also  heavy)— under  Kallas  .  .  .  1,500 

Miscellaneous  Grecian  —under  Erigyius  ,  .  600 

Thracian  and  Pseonian  (light) — under  Kassander  .  900 

Total  Cavalry  .  .  .  4,500 


Such  seems  the  mdst  trustworthy  enumeration  of  Alexander’s 
first  invading  army.  There  were,  however,  other  accounts,  the 
highest  of  which  stated  as  much  as  43,000  infantry  with  4000 
cavalry.1  Besides  these  troops,  also,  there  must  have  been  an 
effective  train  of  projectile  machines  and  engines,  for  battles  and 
sieges,  which  we  shall  soon  find  in  operation.  As  to  money,  the 


1  Diod6r,  xvii.  17.  Plutarch  (Alex*  whenever  they  agree— states  the  num- 
aml.  15)  says  that  the  highest  numbers '  her  of  infantry  as  “not  much  more  than 
which  he  had  read  of  were  43,000  in*  30,000 :  the  cavalry  as  more  than  5000  ” 
fantry  with  5000  cavalry ;  the  lowest  (Ex.  Al.  i.  11, 4).  Anaximenes  alleged 
numbers,  80,000  infantry  with  4000  43,000  infantry  with  5500  cavalry, 
cavalry  (assuming  the  correction  of  KallisthenSs  (ap.  Polybium,  xii.  19) 
Sintenis,  TerpcuatrviAi'ovs  in  place  of  stated  40,000  infantry,  with  4500 
Trei/raKtcrytXiovs  to  be  well  founded,  as  cavalry.  Justin  (xi.  6)  gives  32,000 
It  probably  is:  compare  Plutarch,  Fort,  infantry,  with  4500  cavalry. 

Alex.  M.  i.  p.  327).  My  statement  in  the  text  follows 

According  to  Plutarch  (Fort.  Al.  M.  Dioddrus,  who  stands  distinguished  by 
p.  327),  both  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  recounting  not  merely  the  total,  but  the 
stated  the  number  of  infantry  to  be  component  items  besides.  In  regard 
30,000 ;  but  Ptolemy  gave  the  »cavalry  to  the  total  of  infantry,  he  agrees  with 
as  5000,  Aristobulus  as  only  4000.  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus ;  as  to  cav- 
Nevertheless  Arrian— who  professes  to  airy,  his  statement  is  a  mean  between 
follow  mainly  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  the  tw  o. 
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military  chest  of  Alexander,  exhausted  in  part  by  profuse 
donatives  to  his  Macedonian  officers,1  was  as  poorly  furnished  as 
that  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  on  first  entering  Italy  for  his 
brilliant  campaign  of  1796.  According  to  Aristobulus,  he  had 
with  him  only  seventy  talents  ;  according  to  another  authority, 
no  more  than  the  means  of  maintaining  his  army  for  thirty  days. 
Nor  had  he  even  been  able  to  bring  together  his  auxiliaries  or 
complete  the  outfit  of  his  army  without  incurring  a  debt  of  800 
talents,  in  addition  to  that  of  500  talents  contracted  by  his  father 
Philip.2  Though  Plutarch 3  wonders  at  the  smallness  of  the  force 
with  which  Alexander  contemplated  the  execution  of  such  great 
projects,  yet  the  fact  is  that  in  infantry  he  was  far  above  any 
force  which  the  Persians  had  to  oppose  him  ; 4  not  to  speak  of 
comparative  discipline  and  organization,  surpassing  even  that  of 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  only  good  infantry  in 
the  Persian  service  ;  while  his  cavalry,  though  inferior  as  to 
number,  was  superior  in  quality  and  in  the  shock  of  close 
combat. 

Most  of  the  officers  exercising  important  command  in  Alexan¬ 
der’s  army  were  native  Macedonians.  His  intimate  Chief 
personal  friend  Hephsestion,  as  well  as  his  body-  Macedonian 
guards  Leonnatus  and  Lysimachus,  were  natives  of  offioers* 
Pella;  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  Pithon,  were  Eordians 
from  Upper  Macedonia ;  Kraterus  and  Perdikkas,  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Upper  Macedonia  called  Orestis  ;6  Antipater  with  his  son 
Kassander,  Kleitus  son  of  DrdpidSs,  Parmenio  with  his  two 
sons  Philotas  and  Nikanor,  Seleukus,  Kcenus,  Amyntas,  Philip- 
pus  (these  two  last  names  were  borne  by  more  than  one  person), 
Antigonus,  Neoptolemus,6  Meleager,  Peukestes,  &c.— all  these 
seem  to  have  been  native  Macedonians.  All  or  most  of  them  had* 
been  trained  to  war  under  Philip,  in  whose  service  Parmenio  and 
Antipater  especially  had  occupied  a  high  rank. 


1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  15. 

2  Arrian,  vii.  9, 10— the  speech  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  or  Alexander 
himself— and  Curtius,  x.  2,  24. 

Onesikritus  stated  that  Alexander 
owed  at  this  time  a  debt  of  200  talents 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  15). 

8  Plutarch,  Fort.  Alex.  M.  i.  p.  827: 
Justin,  xi.  6. 

4  Arrian,  i  13, 4. 


PP*  695  —698)  speaks  of  Lysi¬ 
machus  as  a  Thessalian  from  Kranon  ; 
but  this  must  be  a  mistake :  compare 
Justin,  xv.  8. 

«  Neoptolemus  belonged,  like  Alex¬ 
ander  himself,  to  the  AEaMd  geus 
(Arrian,  ii.  27,  9). 
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Of  tlie  many  Greeks  in  Alexander’s  service,  we  liear  of  few  in 
Greeks  in  important  station.  Medina,  a  Thessalian  from  Larissa, 
^xander’8  was  among  his  familiar  companions,  but  the  ablest 
Eumengs  and  most  distinguished  of  all  was  Eumenes,  a  native 
of  Kardia.  0f  Kardia  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  Enmenfis, 
combining  an  excellent  Grecian  education  with  bodily  activity 
and  enterprise,  had  attracted  when  a  young  man  the  notice  of 
Philip,  and  had  been  appointed  as  his  secretary.  After  dis¬ 
charging  these  duties  for  seven  years  until  the  death  of  Philip, 
he  was  continued  by  Alexander  in  the  post  of  chief-secretary 
during  the  whole  of  that  king’s  life.1  He  conducted  most  of 
Alexander’s  correspondence,  and  the  daily  record  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  was  kept  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Ephemerides. 
But  though  his  special  duties  were  thus  of  a  civil  character,  he 
was  not  less  eminent  as  an  officer  in  the  field.  Occasionally 
entrusted  with  high  military  command,  he  received  from 
Alexander  signal  recompenses  and  tokens  of  esteem.  In  spite 
of  these  great  qualities,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  them,  he 
was  the  object  of  marked  jealousy  and  dislike 2  on  the  part  of  the 
Macedonians,  from  Hephsestion  the  friend  and  Neoptolemus  the 
chief  armour-bearer  of  Alexander,  down  to  the  principal  soldiers 
of  the  phalanx.  Neoptolemus  despised  Eumenes  as  an  unwarlike 
penman.  The  contemptuous  pride  with  which  Macedonians 
had  now  come  to  look  down  on  Greeks  is  a  notable  characteristic 
of  the  victorious  army  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  a  new  feature 
in  history,  retorting  the  ancient  Hellenic  sentiment,  in  which 
Demosthenes,  a  few  years  before,  had  indulged  towards  the 
Macedonians.3 

Though  Alexander  had  been  allowed  to  land  in  Asia  unopposed, 
Persian  an  army  was  already  assembled  under  the  Persian  sa- 
Mento7and  tiaPs  a  ^ew  clays’  march  of  Abydos.  Since  tlie 

Memnonthe  reconquest  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  about  eight  or  nine 
Rhodians,  years  before  by  the  Persian  king  Ochus,  the  power  of 


i  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  c.  1;  Corne¬ 
lius  Nepos,  Eumen.  c.  1. 

a  Arrian,  vii.  13,  1 ;  Plutarch,  Bum. 

2  3  8  10. 

’  s’pemosth.  Philip,  iii.  p.  119,  re¬ 
peating  Philip — ov  povov  ovx  'EAAifros 
ov tos,  ovfie  irpooyKovTos  ovSev  rolg  EA- 
\y)<nv>  a  A  A’  ovfie  jSap/Sapov  eVTevdev  oOev 


KOtXbv  eiyetv,  a  A.  A*  oA££pov  Maxe- 
Soros,  odev  ovS’  avSpdiro&ov  (rrrovSauov 
ovfiev  tfv  rrpbrepov  irpta<r6  at. 

Compare  this  with  the  exclamations 
of  the  Macedonian  soldiers  (called  Argy- 
raspides)  against  their  distinguished 
chief  Eumen&s,  calling  him  Xeppovrj- 
o-tTTjs  oAedpos  (Plutarch,  Eumenfis,  18). 
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that  empire  had  been  restored  to  a  point  equal  to  any  anterior 
epoch  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.  The  Persian 
successes  in  Egypt  had  been  achieved  mainly  by  the  arms  of 
Greek  mercenaries,  under  the  conduct  and  through  the  craft  of 
the  Rhodian  general  Mentor,  who,  being  seconded  by  the  pre¬ 
ponderant  influence  of  the  eunuch  Bagdas,  confidential  minister 
of  Ochus,  obtained  not  only  ample  presents  but  also  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  military  commander  on  the  Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic 
seaboard.1 2  He  procured  the  recal  of  his  brother  Memnon,  who 
with  his  brother-in-law  Artabazus  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Asia 
from  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the  Persians,  and  had  found 
shelter  with  Philip.3  He  further  subdued,  by  force  or  by  fraud, 
various  Greek  and  Asiatic  chieftains  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  among 
them  the  distinguished  Hermeias,  friend  of  Aristotle,  and  master 
of  the  strong  post  of  Atarneus.3  These  successes  of  Mentor  seem 
to  have  occurred  about  343  B.c.  He  and  his  brother  Memnon 
after  him  upheld  vigorously  the  authority  of  the  Persian  king  in 
the  regions  near  the  Hellespont.  It  was  probably  by  them  that 
troops  were  sent  across  the  strait  both  to  rescue  the  besieged  town 
of  Perinthus  from  Philip,  and  to  act  against  that  prince  in  other 
parts  of  Thrace ; 4  that  an  Asiatic  chief,  who  was  intriguing  to 
facilitate  Philip’s  intended  invasion  of  Asia,  was  seized  and  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Persian  court,  and  that  envoys  from  Athens, 
soliciting  aid  against  Philip,  were  forwarded  to  the  same  place.5 

Ochus,  though  successful  in  regaining  the  full  extent  of  Persian 
dominion,  was  a  sanguinary  tyrant,  who  shed  by  whole¬ 
sale  the  blood  of  his  family  and  courtiers.  About  the  onhefpe?- 
year  338  b.c.  he  died,  poisoned  by  the  eunuch  Bag6as,  ^ochus^ 
who  placed  upon  the  throne  Arses,  one  of  the  king’s  Darius  Co- 
sons,  killing  all  the  rest.  After  two  years,  however,  domannus* 
Bagoas  conceived  mistrust  of  Arses  and  put  him  to  death  also, 


1  See,  in  reference  to  these  incidents, 
Chap.  xc. 

2  Dioddr.  xvi.  52 ;  Curtius,  vi.  4,  25  ; 
vi.5.2.  Curtius  mentions  also  Manapis, 
another  Persian  exile,  who  had  fled 
from  Ochus  to  Philip. 

3  Dioddr.  xvi.  52.  About  the 

strength  of  the  fortress  of  Atarneus, 
see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 11 ;  Dioddr. 

xiiL  65.  it  had  been  held  in  defiance 
of  the  Persians,  even  before  the  time 


of  Hermeias.— Compare  also  Isokratds, 
Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  167. 

4  Letter  of  Alexander,  addressed  to 
Darius  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  apud 
Arrian,  ii.  14,  7.  Other  troops  sent  by 
the  Persians  into  Thrace  (besides 
those  despatched  to  the  relief  of 
Perinthus)  are  here  alluded  to. 

s  Demosthends,  Philippic  iv.  pp. 
139,  140;  Kpistola  Philippi  apud 
Demosthen.  p.  160. 
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together  with,  all  his  children,  thus  leaving  no  direct  descendant 
of  the  regal  family  alive.  He  then  exalted  to  the  throne  one  of 
his  friends  named  Darius  Codomannus  (descended  from  one  of 
the  brothers  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon),  who  had  acquired  glory  in 
a  recent  war  against  the  Kadusians,  by  killing  in  single  combat  a. 
formidable  champion  of  the  enemy’s  army.  Presently,  however* 
Bagoas  attempted  to  poison  Darius  also,  but  the  latter,  detecting 
the  snare,  forced  him  to  drink  the  deadly  draught  himself.1  In 
spite  of  such  murders  and  change  in  the  line  of  succession,  which 
Alexander  afterwards  reproached  to  Darius,2  the  authority  of 
Darius  seems  to  have  been  recognized,  without  any  material 
opposition,  throughout  all  the  Persian  empire. 

Succeeding  to  the  throne  in  the  early  part  of  b.o.  336,  when 
Prepara-  Philip  was  organizing  the  projected  invasion  of  Persia* 
Darius  for  the  first  Macedonian  division  under  Par- 

defence.  memo  and  Attalus  was  already  making  war  in  Asia, 
Darius  prepared  measures  of  defence  at  home,  and  tried  to- 
encourage  anti-Macedonian  movements  in  Greece.3  On  the 
assassination  of  Philip  by  Pausanias,  the  Persian  king  publicly 
proclaimed  himself  (probably  untruly)  as  having  instigated  the 
deed,  and  alluded  in  contemptuous  terms  to  the  youthful  Alexan¬ 
der.4  Conceiving  the  danger  from  Macedonia  to  be  past,  he 
imprudently  slackened  his  efforts  and  withheld  his  supplies, 
during  the  first  months  of  Alexander’s  reign,  when  the  latter 
might  have  been  seriously  embarrassed  in  Greece  and  in  Europe 
by  the  effective  employment  of  Persian  ships  and  money.  But 
the  recent  successes  of  Alexander  in  Thrace,  Illyria,  and  Bceotia 
satisfied  Darius  that  the  danger  was  not  past,  so  that  he  resumed 
his  preparations  for  defence.  The  Phoenician  fleet  was  ordered  to 
be  equipped ;  the  satraps  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia  got  together  a 
considerable  force,  consisting  in  part  of  Grecian  mercenaries; 
while  Memnon  on  the  sea-board  was  furnished  with  the  means  of 
taking  6000  of  these  mercenaries  under  his  separate  command.5 

We  cannot  trace  with  any  exactness  the  course  of  these  events 
during  the  nineteen  months  between  Alexander’s  accession  and 
his  landing  in  Asia  (August,  336  B.C.,  to  March  or  April,  334 

1  Dioddr.  xvii.  5 ;  Justin,  x.  8 ;  S  DiortOr.  xvii.  7. 

Curtins,  x.  5,  22.  4  Arrian,  ii.  14, 11. 

a  Arrian,  ii.  14, 10.  5  DiodOr.  xvii.  7. 
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B.C.).  We  learn  generally  that  Memnon  was  active  and  even 
aggressive  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  iEgean.  operations 
Marching  northward  from  his  own  territory  (the  g^®11111011 
region  of  Assus  or  Atarneus  skirting  the  Gulf  of  Alexander’s 
Adramyttium1)  across  the  range  of  Mount  Ida,  he  came  amval* 
suddenly  upon  the  town  of  Kyzikus  on  the  Propontis.  He  failed, 
however,  though  only  by  a  little,  in  his  attempt  to  surprise  it,  and 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  rich  booty  from  the  district 
around.2  The  Macedonian  generals  Parmenio  and  Kallas  had 
crossed  into  Asia  with  bodies  of  troops.  Parmenio,  acting  in 
iEolis,  took  Grynium,  but  was  compelled  by  Memnon  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Pitane,  while  Kallas,  in  the  Troad,  was  attacked, 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Bhoeteium.® 

We  thus  see  that  during  the  season  preceding  the  landing  of 
Alexander,  the  Persians  were  in  considerable  force,  guperiority 
and  Memnon  both  active  and  successful  even  against  of  the^ 
the  Macedonian  generals,  on  the  region  north-east  of  wa^their* 
the  jEgean.  This  may  help  to  explain  that  fatal  Getting06 
imprudence,  whereby  the  Persians  permitted  Alex-  Alexander 
ander  to  carry  over  without  opposition  his  grand  Hellespont 
army  into  Asia,  in  the  spring  of  334  b.c.  They  unopposed, 
possessed  ample  means  of  guarding  the  Hellespont,  had  they 
chosen  to  bring  up  their  fleet,  which,  comprising  as  it  did  the 
force  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  was  decidedly  superior  to  any 
naval  armament  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander.  The  Persian  fleet 
actually  came  into  the  ASgcan  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  How 
Alexander’s  designs,  preparations,  and  even  intended  time  of 
march  must  have  been  well  known  not  merely  to  Memnon,  but 
to  the  Persian  satraps  in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  got  together 
troops  to  oppose  him.  These  satraps  unfortunately  supposed 
themselves  to  be  a  match  for  him  in  the  field,  disregarding  the 
pronounced  opinion  of  Memnon  to  the  contrary,  and  even 
overruling  his  prudent  advice  by  mistrustful  and  calumnious 
imputations. 

At  the  time  of  Alexander’s  landing,  a  powerful  Persian  force 

i  Dioddr.  xvii.  7 :  compare  Arrian,  a  Dioddr.  xvii.  7;  JPolysemis,  v.  84. 5. 
i.  17,  9.  eve  TTiv  x^Pav  rw  Mejut.vovos  #  Dioddr.  xvii.  7.  we  read  also  of 
Zrrtjni/ev — which  doubtless  means  military  operations  near  Magnesia, 
ttiis  region,  conquered  by  Mentor  between  Parmenio  and  Memnon  (Poly- 
from  Hermeias  of  Atarneus.  semis,  v.  84,  4).  . 
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was  already  assembled  near  Zeleia  in  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia, 
Persian  under  command  of  ArsitSs  the  Phrygian  satrap,  sup- 
assembled  Ported  by  several  other  leading  Persians— Spith ridates 
in  Phrygia,  (satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia),  Pharnak^s,  AtizySs,  Mith- 
jSsitls  and  ridates,  Bheomithres,  Niphates,  Petin^s,  &c.  Forty 
and  others.  0f  these  men  were  of  high  rank  (denominated  kinsmen 
of  Darius),  and  distinguished  for  personal  valour.  The  greater 
number  of  the  army  consisted  of  cavalry,  including  Medes, 
Baktrians,  Hyrkanians,  Kappadokians,  Paphlagonians,  &C.1  In 
cavalry  they  greatly  outnumbered  Alexander ;  but  their  infantry 
was  much  inferior  in  number,2 3  composed,  however,  in  large 
proportion  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  The  Persian  total  is  given 
by  Arrian  as  20,000  cavalry  and  nearly  20,000  mercenary  foot ; 
by  DiodOrus  as  10,000  cavalry  and  100,000  infantry  ;  by  Justin 
even  at  600,000.  The  numbers  of  Arrian  are  the  more  credible ; 
in  those  of  Diodorus  the  total  of  infantry  is  certainly  much  above 
the  truth,  that  of  cavalry  probably  below  it. 


Memnon,  who  was  present  with  his  own  sons  and  with  his  own 
Advice  of  division,  earnestly  dissuaded  the  Persian  leaders  from 
Memnon,  hazarding  a  battle.  Beminding  them  that  the  Mace- 
fighting  on  donians  were  not  only  much  superior  in  infantry, 
employ1 'the0  a^so  encouraSed  by  the  leadership  of  Alexander, 

fleet  for  he  enforced  the  necessity  of  employing  their  numerous 
v^fai-ein  cavalry  to  destroy  the  forage  and  provisions,  and  if 
anTareece  necessaiT>  even  towns  themselves,  in  order  to  render 
any  considerable  advance  of  the  invading  force  im¬ 
practicable.  While  keeping  strictly  on  the  defensive  in  Asia,  he 
recommended  that  aggressive  war  should  be  carried  into  Mace¬ 
donia  ;  that  the  fleet  should  be  brought  up,  a  powerful  land  force 
put  aboard,  and  strenuous  efforts  made,  not  only  to  attack  the 
vulnerable  points  of  Alexander  at  home,  but  also  to  encourage 
active  hostility  against  him  from  the  Greeks  and  other  neighbours.® 


aggressive 
warfare  in 
Macedonia 
and  Greece. 


1  DiodOr.  xvii.  18, 19 ;  Arrian,  L  12, 
14;i.l6,5. 

2  Arrian,  i.  12, 16 ;  i.  18,  4. 

3  Compare  the  policy  recommended 
by  Memnon,  as  set  forth  in  Arrian 
(i.  12,  16),  and  m  Dioddrus  (xvii.  18). 
The  superiority  of  Dioddrus  is  here 
incontestable.  He  proclaims  distinctly 
both  the  defensive  and  the  offensive 
side  of  Memnon’s  policy,  which,  when 


taken  together,  form  a  scheme  of 
operations  no  less  effective  than 
prudent.  But  Arrian  omits  all  notice 
of  the  offensive  policy,  and  mentions 
only  the  defensive— the  retreat  and 
destruction  of  the  country ;  which,  if 
adopted  alone,  could  hardly  have  been 
reckoned  upon  for  success  in  starving 
out  Alexander,  and  might  reasonably 
be  called  in  question  by  the  Peisian 
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Had  his  plan  been  energetically  executed  by  Persian  arms  and 
money,  we  can  hardly  donbt  that  Antipater  in  Macedonia  would 
speedily  have  found  himself  pressed  by  serious  dangers  and 
embarrassments,  and  that  Alexander  would  have  been  forced 
to  come  back  and  protect  his  own  dominions— perhaps  prevented 
by  the  Persian  fleet  from  bringing  back  his  whole  army.  At  any 
rate,  his  schemes  of  Asiatic  invasion  must  for  the  time  have  been 
suspended.  But  he  was  rescued  from  this  dilemma  Argit^s 
by  the  ignorance,  pride,  and  pecuniary  interests  of  rejects 
the  Persian  leaders.  Unable  to  appreciate  Alexander’s 
military  superiority,  and  conscious  at  the  same  time  ^^mines 
of  their  own  personal  bravery,  they  repudiated  the 
proposition  of  retreat  as  dishonourable,  insinuating  that  Memnon 
desired  to  prolong  the  war  in  order  to  exalt  his  own  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  Darius.  This  sentiment  of  military  dignity  was 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  Persian  military  leaders, 
deriving  all  their  revenues  from  the  land,  would  have  been 
impoverished  by  destroying  the  landed  produce.  Arsit^s,  in 
whose  territory  the  army  stood,  and  upon  whom  the  scheme 
would  first  take  effect,  haughtily  announced  that  he  would  not 
permit  a  single  house  in  it  to  be  burnt.1  Occupying  the  same 
satrapy  as  Pharnabazus  had  possessed  sixty  years  before,  he  felt 
that  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  straits  as  Pharnabazus 
under  the  pressure  of  Agesilaus — “  of  not  being  able  to  procure  a 
dinner  in  his  own  country  ”.2  The  proposition  of  Memnon  was 
rejected,  and  it  was  resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  Alexander  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Granikus. 

This  unimportant  stream,  commemorated  in  the  Iliad,  and 
immortalized  by  its  association  with  the  name  of  Alexander, 
takes  its  rise  from  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Ida  near  SkSpsia,3 


generals.  Moreover,  we  should  form 
at  a  poor  idea  of  Memnon’s  ability, 
if  in  this  emergency  he  neglected  to 
avail  himself  of  the  irresistible  Persian 
fleet 

I  notice  the  rather  this  point  of 
superiority  of  Dioddrus,  because  recent 
critics  have  manifested  a  tendency  to 
place  too  exclusive  a  confidence  in 
Arrian,  and  to  discredit  almost  all 
allegations  respecting  Alexander  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  Arrian  either  certifies 
or  countenances.  Arrian  is  a  very 


valuable  historian ;  he  has  the  merit 
of  giving  us  plain  narrative  without 
rhetoric,  which  contrasts  favourably 
both  with  Dioddrus  and  with  Curtius ; 
but  he  must  not  be  set  up  as  the  only' 
trustworthy  witness, 
i  Arrian,  i.  12, 18. 
a  Xenophdn,  Hellenic,  iv.  1,  38. 
s  Strabo,  xii.  p.  602.  The  rivers 
Skamander,  JEsepus,  and  Granikus 
all  rise  from  the  same  height,  called 
Kotylus.  This  comes  from  Demetrius,, 
a  native  of  Skdpsis. 
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and  flows  northward  into  the  Propontis,  which  it  reaches  at  a 
Tlie  point  somewhat  east  of  the  Greek  'town  of  Parium. 

Persians  It  is  of  no  great  depth :  near  the  point  where  the 
therfver  °n .  Persians  encamped,  it  seems  to  have  been  fordable  in 
Granikus.  many  places ;  but  its  right  bank  was  somewhat  high 
and  steep,  thus  offering  obstruction  to  an  enemy’s  attack.  The 
Persians,  marching  forward  from  Zeleia,  took  up  a  position  near 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Granikus,  where  the  last  declivities  of 
Mount  Ida  descend  into  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  a  Greek  city, 
situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium.1 

Meanwhile  Alexander  marched  onward  towards  this  position, 
Alexander  from  Arisbe  (where  he  had  reviewed  his  army)— on 
Granikus116  first  day  to  PerkdtS,  on  the  second  to  the  river 
and  1  Praktius,  on  the  third  to  Hermdtus,  receiving  on  his 
force  ttie*0  way  the  spontaneous  surrender  of  the  town  of  Priapus. 

passage  at  Aware  that  the  enemy  was  not  far  distant,  he  threw 

once,  m  *  1 

spite  of  the  out  in  advance  a  body  of  scouts  under  Amyntas,  con- 

SB2T  listing  of  four  squadrons  of  light  cavalry  and  one  of 
nio*  the  heavy  Macedonian  (Companion)  cavalry.  Prom 

Hermdtus  (the  fourth  day  from  ArisbS)  he  marched  towards  the 
Granikus,  in  careful  order,  with  his  main  phalanx  in  double  files, 
his  cavalry  on  each  wing,  and  the  baggage  in  the  rear.  On 
approaching  the  river  he  made  his  dispositions  for  immediate 
attack,  though  Parmenio  advised  waiting  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  Knowing  well,  like  Memnon  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
chances  of  a  pitched  battle  were  all  against  the  Persians,  he 
resolved  to  leave  them  no  opportunity  of  decamping  during  the 
night. 

In  Alexander’s  array,  the  phalanx  or  heavy  infantry  formed 
Disposition  central  body.  The  six  Taxeis  or  divisions,  of 
of  the  two  which  it  consisted,  were  commanded  (reckoning  from 
am  es.  right  to  left)  by  Perdikkas,  Koenus,  Amyntas  son  of 
Andromen§s,  Philippus,  Meleager,  and  Kraterus.2  Immediately 

1  DiodCr.  xvii.  18, 19.  o l  p&ppapot,,  are  proposed.  The  words  eore  «?rt  to 

7f}v  V7T(bpet.ctv  KaTeiXYififA^voi,  &C.,  “pritna  futrov  ttj?  £v/A7racnjs  ra&M*  seem  to 
congressio  in  campis  Adrasths  fuit  prove  that  there  were  three  rd£ei$  of 
Justin,  xi.  6:  compare  Strabo,  xiii.  the  phalanx  (Kraterus,  Meleager,  and 
pp.  587,  588.  Philippus)  included  in  the  left  half  of 

2  Arrian,  i.  14,  S.  The  text  of  Arrian  the  army— and  three  others  (Perdikkas, 
is  not  clear.  The  name  of  Kraterus  Koenus,  and  Amyntas)  in  the  right  half ; 
occurs  twice.  Various  explanations  while  the  words  «ttI  fii,  rj  Kparepov  rov 
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on  the  right  of  the  phalanx  were  the  hypaspistae,  or  light 
infantry,  under  Nikanor  son  of  Parmenio — then  the  light  horse 
or  lancers,  the  Pseonians,  and  the  Apolloniate  squadron  of  Com¬ 
panion-cavalry  commanded  by  the  Ilarch  SokratSs,  all  under 
Amyntas  son  of  Arrhibseus — lastly,  the  full  body  of  Companion- 
cavalry,  the  bowmen  and  the  Agrianian  darters,  all  under 
Phil6tas  (son  of  Parmenio),  whose  division  formed  the  extreme 
right.1  The  left  flank  of  the  phalanx  was  in  like  manner  pro¬ 
tected  by  three  distinct  divisions  of  cavalry  or  lighter  troops : 
first,  by  the  Thracians,  under  Agathon— next,  by  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  under  Philippus  son  of  Menelaus — lastly,  by  the 
Thessalian  cavalry,  under  Kallas,  whose  division  formed  the 
extreme  left.  Alexander  himself  took  the  command  of  the  right, 
giving  that  of  the  left  to  Parmenio  ;  by  right  and  left  are  meant 
the  two  halves  of  the  army,  each  of  them  including  three  Taxeis 
or  divisions  of  the  phalanx  with  the  cavalry  on  its  flank — for 
there  was  no  recognized  centre  under  a  distinct  command.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Granikus,  the  Persian  cavalry  lined  the 
bank.  The  Medes  and  Baktrians  were  on  their  right,  under 
Rheomithrgs — the  Paphlagonians  and  Hyrkanians  in  the  centre, 
under  Arsites  and  Spithridates — on  the  left  were  Memnon  and 
Arsamen$s  with  their  divisions.2  The  Persian  infantry,  both 
Asiatic  and  Grecian,  were  kept  back  in  reserve;  the  cavalry 
alone  being  relied  upon  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river. 

In  this  array  both  parties  remained  for  some  time,  watching 
each  other  in  anxious  silence.8  There  being  no  firing  Battle  of  the 
or  smoke,  as  with  iqodera  armies,  all  the  details  on  Granikus- 
each  side  were  clearly  visible  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  Persians 
easily  recognized  Alexander  himself  on  the  Macedonian  right 
from  the  splendour  of  his  armour  and  military  costume,  as  well 
as  from  the  respectful  demeanour  of  those  around  him.  Their 
principal  leaders  accordingly  thronged  to  their  own  left,  which 


AXegdvSpov  appear  wrongly  inserted. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  admitting 
two  distinguished  officers,  each  named 
Kraterus.  The  name  of  Philippus  and 
his  rafts  is  repeated  twice;  once  in 
counting  from  the  right  of  the  rafav, 
once  again  in  counting  from  the  left. 

1  Plutarch  states  that  Alexander 
struck  into  the  river  with  thirteen 
squadrons  (iAoi)  of  cavalry.  Whether 


this  total  includes  all  then  present  in 
the  field,  or  only  the  Companion-cav¬ 
alry,  we  cannot  determine  (Plutarch, 
Alex.  16). 

2  Dioadr.  xviL  19. 

^  Arrian,  i.  14, 8.  xP°yov  ^y 
<j)OTepa  ra  orrpartfvjuara,  <ir*  aicpov  rov 
noTajjLOv  e^ecrrcores,  virp.  tov  to  fieW ov 
oKvttv  riarvxCav  fjyov;  icat  ffiy?)  irokXri 
i(f>’  eKareptov. 
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they  reinforced  witli  the  main  strength  of  their  cavalry,  in  order 
to  oppose  him  personally.  Presently  he  addressed  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  to  the  troops,  and  gave  the  order  for  advance. 
He  directed  the  first  attack  to  be  made  by  the  squadron  of  Com¬ 
panion-cavalry  whose  turn  it  was  on  that  day  to  take  the  lead 
(the  squadron  of  Apollonia,  of  which  Sokrates  was  captain — 
commanded  on  this  day  by  Ptolemseus  son  of  Philippus),  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  light  horse  or  Lancers,  the  Pseonian  darters 
(infantry),  and  one  division  of  regularly  armed  infantry,  seem¬ 
ingly  hypaspistse.1  He  then  himself  entered  the  river,  at  the 
head  of  the  right  half  of  the  army,  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
advanced  under  sound  of  trumpets  and  with  the  usual  war-shouts. 
As  the  occasional  depths  of  water  prevented  a  straightforward 
march  with  one  uniform  line,  the  Macedonians  slanted  their 
course  suitably  to  the  fordable  spaces ;  keeping  their  front 
extended  so  as  to  approach  the  opposite  bank  as  much  as  possible 
in  line,  and  not  in  separate  columns  with  flanks  exposed  to  the 
Persian  cavalry.2  Not  merely  the  right  under  Alexander,  but 
also  the  left  under  Parmenio,  advanced  and  crossed  in  the  same 
movement  and  under  the  like  precautions. 

The  foremost  detachment  under  Ptolemy  and  Amyntas,  on 
reaching  the  opposite  bank,  encountered  a  strenuous  resistance, 
concentrated  as  it  was  here  upon  one  point.  They  found  Memnon 
and  his  sons  with  the  best  of  the  Persian  cavalry  immediately  in 
their  front ;  some  on  the  summit  of  the  bank,  from  -whence  they 
hurled  down  their  javelins— others  down  at  the  water’s  edge,  so 
as  to  come  to  closer  quarters.  The  Macedonians  tried  every  effort 
to  make  good  their  landing,  and  push  their  way  by  main  force 
through  the  Persian  horse,  but  in  vain.  Having  both  lower 
ground  and  insecure  footing,  they  could  make  no  impression,  but 
-were  thrust  back  with  some  loss,  and  retired  upon  the  main  body 

i  Arrian ,  i.  14,  9.  rot*?  vpoSpofxovi  Apparently  this  passage  Ao $r/v  del 
irnrea?  mean  the  same  cavalry  as  those  irapar*ivu>v  -n^v  rdgtv,  irapeZkice  to  pei)- 
who  are  called  (ini.  14,2)  <rapt<r<ro<f>6povi  p.a  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  phrase 
iirjrear,  under  Amyntas  son  of  Arrhi-  which  follows,  describing  the  purpose 
bams.  to  be  accomplished. 

a  Arrian,  i.  14, 10.  avrbs  Sk  (Alexan-  I  cannot  think  that  the  words 
<ler)  dyo)v  to  Begiov  tee  pas  .  .  .  e>-  imply  a  movement  en  Echelon,  as  Rhs- 
£  atm  es  t'ov  rropov,  Ao£tjv  Ael  rrapareiviov  tow  and  Kdchly  contend  (Geschichte 
t?i  v  rag iv  jf  trap eiXxe  to  pevi tux,  tva  Sr}  firj  des  Griechischen  Kriegswesens,  p.  271;, 
$K$aLvovTi  aurjw  ol  Hepcrat  Kara  ttepa s  nor  a  crossing  of  the  river  against  the 
rrpoa-niirroievy  dkkd  teal  curb?,  o>?  aw<r-  stream,  to  break  the  force  of  the  cur* 
top,  rrj  <f>dkayyi  irpocrp.L£-Q  avro?$.  rent,  as  is  the  opinion  of  others.. 
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which  Alexander  was  now  bringing  across.  On  his  approaching 
the  shore,  the  same  struggle  was  renewed  around  his  person  with 
increased  fervour  on  both  sides.  He  was  himself  among  the 
foremost,  and  all  near  him  were  animated  by  his  example.  The 
horsemen  on  both  sides  became  jammed  together,  and  the  con¬ 
test  was  one  of  physical  force  and  pressure  by  man  and  horse ; 
but  the  Macedonians  had  a  great  advantage  in  being  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  strong  close-fighting  pike,  while  the  Persian 
weapon  was  the  missile  javelin.  At  length  the  resistance  was 
surmounted,  and  Alexander,  with  those  around  him,  gradually 
thrusting  back  the  defenders,  made  good  their  way  up  the  high 
bank  to  the  level  ground.  At  other  points  the  resistance  was 
not  equally  vigorous.  The  left  and  centre  of  the  Macedonians, 
crossing  at  the  same  time  on  all  practicable  spaces  along  the 
whole  line,  overpowered  the  Persians  stationed  on  the  slope,  and 
got  up  to  the  level  ground  with  comparative  facility.1  Indeed  no 
cavalry  could  possibly  stand  on  the  bank  to  offer  opposition  to 
the  phalanx  with  its  array  of  long  pikes,  wherever  this  could 
reach  the  ascent  in  any  continuous  front.  The  easy  crossing  of 
the  Macedonians  at  other  points  helped  to  constrain  those 
Persians  who  were  contending  with  Alexander  himself  on  the 
slope  to  recede  to  the  level  ground  above. 

Here  again,  as  at  the  water’s  edge,  Alexander  was  foremost  in 
personal  conflict.  His  pike  having  been  broken,  he  Cavalry 
turned  to  a  soldier  near  him — Aretis,  one  of  the  horse-  battle, 
guards  who  generally  aided  him  in  mounting  his  horse  fangerof 
— and  asked  for  another.  But  this  man,  having 
broken  his  pike  also,  showed  the  fragment  to  Alexan-  saved  by 
der,  requesting  him  to  ask  some  one  else ;  upon  which  Kleitus* 
the  Corinthian  Demaratus,  one  of  the  Companion-cavalry  close  at 
hand,  gave  him  his  weapon  instead.  Thus  armed  anew,  Alexan¬ 
der  spurred  his  horse  forward  against  MithridatSs  (son-in-law  of 

1  Arrian,  i.  15,  5.  xal  irepl  avrbv  achievements  of  Alexander,  he  had 
(Alexander^  himself)  ^vj/eccrnj/cet^  paxn  said  little  even  about  the  right  half  of 
Kaprepoy  teat  eu  tovtw  dAXeu  eir*  aAAat?  the  army  and  nothing  at  all  about  the 
rSxv  raEetov  rots  Maje«£5<rt  SU&awov  ov  left  half  of  it  under  Parmenio.  We 
gaAeiruf  discover  from  these  words  that  aZl  the 

These  words  deserve  attention,  ra£eiy  of  the  phalanx  (not  only  the 
because  they  show  how  incomplete  three  in  Alexander's  hair,  but  also  the 
Arrian’s  description  of  the  battle  had  three  in  Parmenio’s  half)  passed  the 
before  been.  Dwelling  almost  exclu-  river  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
sively  upon  the  personal  presence  and  themostpartwithlittleornoresistance. 

10—3 
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Darius),  who  was  bringing  up  a  column  of  cavalry  to  attack  him, 
but  was  himself  considerably  in  advance  of  it*  Alexander  thrust 
his  pike  into  the  face  of  Mithridates  and  laid  him  prostrate  on 
the  ground :  he  then  turned  to  another  of  the  Persian  leaders, 
Phcesakes,  who  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with  his  scimitar, 
knocked  off  a  portion  of  his  helmet,  but  did  not  penetrate 
beyond.  Alexander  avenged  this  blow  by  thrusting  Rhoesak§s 
through  the  body  with  his  pike.1  Meanwhile  a  third  Persian 
leader,  Spithridat§s,  was  actually  close  behind  Alexander  with 
hand  and  scimitar  uplifted  to  cut  him  down.  At  this  critical 
moment  Kleitus,  son  of  DropidSs — one  of  the  ancient  officers  of 
Philip,  high  in  the  Macedonian  service— struck  with  full  force  at 
the  uplifted  arm  of  Spitliridates  and  severed  it  from  the  body, 
thus  preserving  Alexander’s  life.  Other  leading  Persians,  kins¬ 
men  of  Spithridates,  rushed  desperately  on  Alexander,  who 
received  many  blows  on  his  armour,  and  was  in  much  danger. 
But  the  efforts  of  his  companions  near  were  redoubled,  both  to 
defend  his  person  and  to  second  his  adventurous  daring.  It  was 
on  that  point  that  the  Persian  cavalry  was  first  broken.  On  the 
left  of  the  Macedonian  line,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  also  fought 
with  vigour  and  success ; 2  and  the  light-armed  foot,  intermingled 
with  Alexander’s  cavalry  generally,  did  great  damage  to  the 
enemy.  The  rout  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  once  begun,  speedily 
became  general.  They  fled  in  all  directions,  pursued  by  the 
Macedonians. 

But  Alexander  and  his  officers  soon  checked  this  ardour  of 
Complete  pursuit,  calling  back  their  cavalry  to  complete  his 
Alexander  victory.  The  Persian  infantry,  Asiatics  as  well  as 
o/tlte  Gre1  ^reek®»  remained  without  movement  or  orders 
cian infan"  looking  on  the  cavalry  battle  which  had  just  disas- 
side°of  the  trously  terminated.  To  them  Alexander  immediately 
Persians.  turned  his  attention.3  He  brought  up  his  phalanx  and 
hypaspistae  to  attack  them  in  front,  while  his  cavalry  assailed  on 
all  sides  their  unprotected  flanks  and  rear ;  he  himself  charged 
with  the  cavalry,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him.  His 

1  Arrian,  i.  15,  6—12;  Dioddr.  xvi.  3  Arrian,  i.  16,  1.  Plutarch  says 

20:  Plutarch,  Alex.  16.  These  that  the  infantry,  on  seeing  the  cavalry 
authors  differ  in  the  details.  I  follow  routed,  demanded  to  capitulate  on 
Arrian.  T  terms  with  Alexander ;  hut  this  seems 

2  DiodOr.  xvii.  21.  hardly  probable. 
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infantry  alone  was  more  numerous  than  they,  so  that  against 
such  odds  the  result  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  The  greater  part 
of  these  mercenaries,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  were  cut  to  pieces 
on  the  field.  "We  are  told  that  none  escaped,  except  2000  made 
prisoners,  and  some  who  remained  concealed  in  the  field  among 
the  dead  bodies.1 

In  this  complete  and  signal  defeat  the  loss  of  the  Persian 
cavalry  was  not  very  serious  in  mere  number,  for  only  ^ 

1000  of  them  were  slain.  But  the  slaughter  of  the  Persians— 
leading  Persians,  who  had  exposed  themselves  with  theS^iead^ 
extreme  bravery  in  the  personal  conflict  against  ing  men. 
Alexander,  was  terrible.  There  were  slain  not  only  s  n* 
MithridatSs,  Rhcesakes,  Spithridatds,  whose  names  have  been 
already  mentioned,  but  also  PharnakSs,  brother-in-law  of 
Darius,  Mithrobarzanes  satrap  of  Kappadokia,  Atizyes,  Niphat&s, 
Petin^s,  and  others,  all  Persians  of  rank  and  consequence. 
Arsitds,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  whose  rashness  had  mainly  caused 
the  rejection  of  Memnon’s  advice,  escaped  from  the  field,  but 
died  shortly  afterwards  by  his  own  hand  from  anguish  and 
humiliation.2  The  Persian  or  Perso-Grecian  infantry,  though 
probably  more  of  them  individually  escaped  than  is  implied  in 
Arrian’s  account,  was  a  body  irretrievably  ruined.  No  force  was 
either  left  in  the  field  or  could  be  afterwards  re-assembled  in 
Asia  Minor. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  very 
small  Twenty-five  of  the  Companion-cavalry  be-  Smalll0SB 
longing  to  the  division  under  Ptolemy  and  Amyntas  of  theMace- 
were  slain  in  the  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pass  the  donians* 
river.  Of  the  other  cavalry  sixty  in  all  were  slain ;  of  the 
infantry,  thirty.  This  is  given  to  us  as  the  entire  loss  on  the 
side  of  Alexander.8  It  is  only  the  number  of  killed ;  that  of  the 
wounded  is  not  stated  ;  but  assuming  it  to  be  ten  times  the 
number  of  killed,  the  total  of  both  together  will  be  1265.4  If 


lAman,  i.  16,  4:  Dioddr.  xvii  21. 
JJioadnis  says  that  on  the  part  of  the 
Persians  xnore  than  10,000  foot  were 
killed.,  with  2000  cavalry,  and  that 
more  than  20,000  men  were  made  pri¬ 
soners. 

2  Arrian,  L  16,  6,  6. 
s  Arrian,  i.  16,  7, 8. 


4  Arrian,  in  describing  another 
battle,  considers  that  the  proportion 
of  twelve  to  one,  between  wounded  and 
killed,  is  above  what  could  have  been 
expected  (v.  24, 8).  Riistow  and  Kochly 
(p.  273)  state  that  in  modem  battles 
the  ordinary  proportion  of  wounded 
to  killed  is  from  8  : 1  to  10  :  l. 
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this  be  correct,  the  resistance  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  except  near 
that  point 'where  Alexander  himself  and  the  Persian  chiefs  came 
into  conflict,  cannot  have  been  either  serious  or  long  protracted. 
But  when  we  add  further  the  contest  with  the  infantry,  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  total  assigned  for  Macedonian  killed  and  wounded  will 
appear  still  more  surprising.  The  total  of  the  Persian  infantry 
is  stated  at  nearly  20,000,  most  part  of  them  Greek  mercenaries. 
Of  these  only  2000  were  made  prisoners ;  nearly  all  the  rest 
(according  to  Arrian)  were  slain.  Now  the  Greek  mercenaries 
were  well  armed,  and  not  likely  to  let  themselves  be  slain  with 
impunity  ;  moreover  Plutarch  expressly  affirms  that  they  resisted 
with  desperate  valour,  and  that  most  of  the  Macedonian  loss  was 
incurred  in  the  conflict  against  them.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore, 
to  comprehend  how  the  total  number  of  slain  can  be  brought 
within  the  statement  of  Arrian.1 

After  the  victory  Alexander  manifested  the  greatest  solicitude 
Alexander’s  *or  kis  wounded  soldiers,  whom  he  visited  and 
kindness  consoled  in  person.  Of  the  twenty-five  Companions 
wounded  slain  he  caused  brazen  statues,  by  Lysippus,  to  be 
and  Severe  ejected  at  Dium  in  Macedonia,  where  they  were  still 
treatment  standing  in  the  time  of  Arrian.  To  the  surviving 
dan  pri-  ’  relatives  of  all  the  slain  he  also  granted  immunity 
soners.  from  taxation  and  from  personal  service.  The  dead 
bodies  were  honourably  ,buried,  those  of  the  enemy  as  well  as 
of  his  own  soldiers.  The  two  thousand  Greeks  in  the  Persian 
service  who  had  become  his  prisoners  were  put  in  chains  and 
transported  to  Macedonia,  there  to  work  as  slaves ;  to  which 
treatment  Alexander  condemned  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  taken  arms  on  behalf  of  the  foreigner  against  Greece  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  general  vote  passed  by  the  synod  at  Corinth. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  to  Athens  three  hundred  panoplies 
selected  from  the  spoil  to  be  dedicated  to  Athene  in  the  acropolis, 
with  this  inscription — “Alexander,  son  of  Philip,  and  the 
Greeks,  except  the  Lacedaemonians  {present  these  offerings),  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  foreigners  inhabiting  Asia  ”.2  Though  the  vote 


i  Arrian,  i.  16, 8 ;  Plutarch,  Alexaml. 
16.  Aristobulus  (apud  Plutarch.  1.  c.) 
said  that  there  were  slain  among  the 
companions  of  Alexander  (rStv  wept  rov 
•AAefavSpov)  thirty-four  persons,  of 


whom  nine  were  infantry.  This  coin¬ 
cides  with  Arrian’s  statement  about 
the  twenty-five  companions  of  the  cav¬ 
alry  slain. 

a  Arrian,!.  16, 10,11. 
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to  which  Alexander  appealed  represented  no  existing  Grecian 
aspiration,  and  granted  only  a  sanction  which  could  not  he  safely 
refused,  yet  he  found  satisfaction  in  clothing  his  own  self- 
aggrandizing  impulse  under  the  name  of  a  supposed  Pan-hellenie 
purpose  :  which  was  at  the  same  time  useful  as  strengthening  his 
hold  upon  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  only  persons  competent, 
either  as  officers  or  soldiers,  to  uphold  the  Persian  empire  against 
him.  His  conquests  were  the  extinction  of  genuine  Hellenism, 
though  they  diffused  an  exterior  varnish  of  it,  and  especially  the 
Greek  language,  over  much  of  the  Oriental  world.  True  Grecian 
interests  lay  more  on  the  side  of  Darius  than  of  Alexander. 

The  battle  of  the  Granikus,  brought  on  by  ArsitSs  and  the 
other  satraps  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Memnon,  was,  TXnskiifui- 
moreover,  so  unskilfully  fought  by  them,  that  the  p|®sianthe 
gallantry  of  their  infantry,  the  most  formidable  corps  leaders, 
of  Greeks  that  had  ever  been  in  the  Persian  service,  impression 
was  rendered  of  little  use.  The  battle,  properly  gro^ed 
speaking,  was  fought  only  by  the  Persian  cavalry; 1  anderl?" 
the  infantry  was  left  to  be  surrounded  and  destroyed  victory' 
afterwards. 

Ho  victory  could  be  more  decisive  or  terror-striking  than  that 
of  Alexander.  There  remained  no  force  in  the  field  to  oppose 
him.  The  impression  made  by  so  great  a  public  catastrophe  was 
enhanced  by  two  accompanying  circumstances;  first,  by  the 
number  of  Persian  grandees  who  perished,  realizing  almost  the 
wailings  of  Atossa,  XerxSs,  and  the  Chorus,  in  the  Persse  of 
jEschylus,2  after  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  next,  by  the  chivalrous 
and  successful  prowess  of  Alexander  himself,  who,  emulating  the 
Homeric  Achillas,  not  only  rushed  foremost  into  the  mStte,  but 
killed  two  of  these  grandees  with  his  own  hand.  Such  exploits, 
impressive  even  when  we  read, of  them  now,  must  at  the  moment 
when  they  occurred  have  acted  most  powerfully  upon  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  contemporaries. 

Several  of  the  neighbouring  Mysian  mountaineers,  though 
mutinous  subjects  towards  Persia,  came  down  to  make  submission 
to  him,  and  were  permitted  to  occupy  their  lands  under  the 

1  Arrian  usually  calls  the  battle  of  month  Thargelion:  probably  the  be- 
the  Granikus  an  imronaxCa  (i.  17,  10,  ginning  of  May  (Plutarch,  Camillus, 
and  elsewhere).  19). 

This  battle  was  fought  in  the  Attic  3  JEschylus,  Pers.  950  seqq. 
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same  tribute  as  they  had  paid  before.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Terror  and  ne*gkk°ur*]QS  Grecian  city  of  Zeleia,  whose  troops  had 
submission  served  with  the  Persians,  surrendered  and  obtained 
Asiatics  to  tlieir  pardon— Alexander  admitting  the  plea  that  they 
Alexander.^  had  served  only  under  constraint.  He  then  sent 
tbesteong0  Parmenio  to  attack  Daskylium,  the  stronghold  and 
SardK3  0f  chief  residence  of  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.  Even  this 
place  was  evacuated  by  the  garrison  and  surrendered, 
doubtless  with  a  considerable  treasure  therein.  The  whole 
satrapy  of  Phrygia  thus  fell  into  Alexander’s  power,  and  was 
appointed  to  be  administered  by  Kallas  for  his  behalf,  levying 
the  same  amount  of  tribute  as  had  been  paid  before.1  He  him¬ 
self  then  marched  with  his  main  force  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  Sardis,  the  chief  town  of  Lydia,  and  the  main  station  of 
the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  citadel  of  Sardis — situated  on 
a  lofty  and  steep  rock  projecting  from  Mount  Tmolus,  fortified 
by  a  triple  wall  -with  an  adequate  garrison — was  accounted 
impregnable,  and  at  any  rate  could  hardly  have  been  taken  by 
anything  less  than  a  long  blockade,2  which  would  have  allowed 
time  for  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  and  the  operations  of  Memnon. 
Yet  such  was  the  terror  which  now  accompanied  the  Macedonian 
conqueror,  that  when  he  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Sardis,  he 
met  not  only  a  deputation  of  the  chief  citizens,  but  also  the 
Persian  governor  of  the  citadel,  Mithrines.  The  town,  citadel, 
garrison,  and  treasure  were  delivered  up  to  him  without  a  blow. 
Fortunately  for  Alexander,  there  was  not  in  Asia  any  Persian 
governor  of  courage  and  fidelity  such  as  had  been  displayed  by 
Maskam§s  and  Boges  alter  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  from  Greece.* 
Alexander  treated  Mithrines  with  courtesy  and  honour,  granted 
freedom  to  the  Sardians  and  to  the  other  Lydians  generally,  with 
the  use  of  their  own  Lydian  laws.  The  betrayal  of  Sardis  by 
MithcinSs  was  a  signal  good  fortune  to  Alexander.  On  going  up 
to  the  citadel,  he  contemplated  with  astonishment  its  prodigious 
strength — congratulating  himself  on  so  easy  an  acquisition,  and 
giving  directions  to  build  there  a  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  on 

1  Arrian,  i.  17, 1, 2.  Antiochus  III.  (B.c.  216),  and  was. 

2  About  the  almost  impregnable  taken  at  last  only  by  the  extreme  care- 
fortracationa  and  position  of  Sardis,  lessness  of  the  defenders ;  even  then, 
see  Polybius,  vii.  15—18 ;  Herod,  i  84.  the  citadel  was  still  held. 

It  held  out  for  nearly  two  years  against  8  Herodot.  vii.  106, 107. 
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the  spot  where  the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  had  been 
situated.  He  named  Pausanias  governor  of  the  citadel,  with  a 
garrison  of  Peloponnesians  from  Argos  :  Asander,  satrap  of  the 
country;  and  Nikas,  collector  of  tribute.1  The  freedom  granted 
to  the  Lydians,  whatever  it  may  have  amounted  to,  did  not 
exonerate  them  from  paying  the  usual  tribute. 

From  Sardis,  he  ordered  Kallas,  the  new  satrap  of  Hellespon- 
tine  Phrygia,  and  Alexander,  son  of  Aeropus,  who  He  marches 
had  been  promoted  in  place  of  Kallas  to  the  command  fromSardis 
of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  to  attack  Atarneus  and  the  capture  of  * 
district  belonging  to  Memnon,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  Ephesus' 
opposite  Lesbos.  Meanwhile  he  himself  directed  his  march  to 
Ephesus,  which  he  reached  on  the  fourth  day.  Both  at  Ephesus 
and  at  Miletus,  the  two  principal  strongholds  of  the  Persians  on 
the  coast,  as  Sardis  was  in  the  interior,  the  sudden  catastrophe  at 
the  Granikus  had  struck  unspeakable  terror.  Hegesistratus, 
governor  of  the  Persian  garrison  (Greek  mercenaries)  at  Miletus, 
sent  letters  to  Alexander  offering  to  surrender  the  town  on  his 
approach ;  while  the  garrison  at  Ephesus,  with  the  Macedonian 
exile  Amyntas,  got  on  board  two  triremes  in  the  harbour,  and 
fled.  It  appears  that  there  had  been  recently  a  political  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  town,  conducted  by  Syrphax  and  other  leaders,  who 
had  established  an  oligarchical  government  These  men,  banish¬ 
ing  their  political  opponents,  had  committed  depredations  on  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  overthrown  the  statue  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
dedicated  therein,  and  destroyed  the  sepulchre  of  Heropythus 
the  liberator  in  the  agora.2  Some  of  the  party,  though  abandoned 
by  their  garrison,  were  still  trying  to  invoke  aid  from  Memnon, 
who,  however,  was  yet  at  a  distance.  Alexander  entered  the 
town  without  resistance,  restored  the  exiles,  established  a  demo- 
cratical  constitution,  and  directed  that  the  tribute  heretofore 
paid  to  the  Persians  should  now  be  paid  to  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.  Syrphax  and  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the  temple, 
from  whence  they  were  ,  dragged  by  the  people  and  stoned  to 

1  Arrian,  i  17,  5—9 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  told  Who  Heropythus  was,  or  under 

21.  what  circumstances  he  had  liberated 

2  Arrian,  i.  17, 12.  Respecting  these  Ephesus.  It  would  have  been  interest- 
commotions  at  Ephesus,  which  had  ing  to  know  these  facts,  as  illustrating 
preceded  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
we  have  no  imormation ;  nor  are  we  previous  to  Alexander*, s  invasion. 
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death.  More  of  the  same  party  would  have  been  despatched, 
had  not  the  popular  vengeance  been  restrained  by  Alexander, 
who  displayed  an  honourable  and  prudent  moderation.1 

Thus  master  of  Ephesus,  Alexander  found  himself  in  com- 
He  finds  the  munication  with  Ms  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
anceratS1St"  Nikanor,  and  received  propositions  of  surrender  from 
MilStus.  the  two  neighbouring  inland  cities,  Magnesia  and 
Tralleis.  To  occupy  these  cities,  he  despatched  Parmenio  with 
5000  foot  (half  of  them  Macedonians)  and  200  of  the  Companion- 
cavalry  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  Antimachus  with  an 
equal  force  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  liberate  the  various  cities 
of  iEolic  and  Ionic  Greeks.  This  officer  was  instructed  to  put 
down  in  each  of  them  the  ruling  oligarchy,  which  acted  with  a 
mercenary  garrison  as  an  instrument  of  Persian  supremacy— to, 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens,  and  to  abolish 
all  payment  of  tribute.  He  himself— after  taking  part  in  a 
solemn  festival  and  procession  to  the  temple  of  Ephesian 
Artemis,  with  his  whole  army  in  battle  array — marched  south¬ 
ward  towards  Miletus ;  his  fleet,  under  Nikanor,  proceeding 
thither  by  sea.2  He  expected  probably  to  enter  Miletus  with  as 
little  resistance  as  Ephesus.  But  his  hopes  were  disappointed : 
Hegesistratus,  commander  of  the  garrison  in  that  town,  though 
under  the  immediate  terror  of  the  defeat  at  the  Granikus  he  had 
written  to  offer  submission,  had  now  altered  his  tone,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  out.  The  formidable  Persian  fleet,8  four  hundred 
sail  of  Phoenician  and  Cyprian  sMps  of  war,  with  well-trained 
seamen,  was  approaching. 

This  naval  force,  which  a  few  weeks  earlier  would  have  pre- 
Nearap  vente(^  Alexander  from  crossing  into  Asia,  now 

proacii  of  afforded  the  only  hope  of  arresting  the  rapidity  and 

fleet  eMem-  ease  of  his  conquests.  What  steps  had  been  taken  by 
comm^der-  ^ersian  oncers  since  the  defeat  at  the  Granikus, 
in-chief  of  we  do  not  hear.  Many  of  them  had  fled,  along  with 
sian^er*  Memnon,  to  Miletus  ; 4  and  they  were  probably  dis¬ 
posed,  under  the  present  desperate  circumstances,  to 
accept  the  command  of  Memnon  as  their  only  hope  of  safety, 
though  they  had  despised  his  counsel  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 


1  Arrian,  i.  17,10—13. 

2  Arrian,  i.  18,  5,  0. 


8  Arrian,  i.  18, 10—13. 
*  Dioddr.  xvii.  22. 
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Whether  the  towns  in  Memnon’s  principality  of  Atarnens  had 
attempted  any  resistance  against  the  Macedonians,  we  do  not 
know.  His  interests,  however,  were  so  closely  identified  with 
those  of  Persia,  that  he  had  sent  up  his  wife  and  children  as 
hostages,  to  induce  Darius  to  entrust  him  with  the  supreme 
conduct  of  the  war.  Orders  to  this  effect  were  presently  sent 
down  by  that  prince ; 1  but  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  fleet,  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  under  the  command  of  Memnon,  who 
was,  however,  probably  on  board. 

It  came  too  late  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Miletus.  Three  days 
before  its  arrival,  Hikanor  the  Macedonian  admiral,  The  Mace- 
with  his  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  had  occupies66* 
occupied  the  island  of  Lad!,  which  commanded  the  the^harbour 
harbour  of  that  city.  Alexander  found  the  outer  and  keeps* 
portion  of  Mil!tus  evacuated,  and  took  it  without  p^ans. 
resistance.  He  was  making  preparations  to  besiege 
the  inner  city,  and  had  already  transported  4000  naval  com- 
troops  across  to  the  island  of  Lad!,  when  the  powerful  debat<?vdth 
Persian  fleet  came  in  sight,  but  found  itself  excluded  Parmenio. 
from  Miletus,  and  obliged  to  take  moorings  under  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  promontory  of  Mykale.  Unwilling  to  abandon  without  a 
battle  the  command  of  the  sea,  Parmenio  advised  Alexander  to 
fight  this  fleet,  offering  himself  to  share  the  hazard  aboard.  But 
Alexander  disapproved  the  proposition,  affirming  that  his  fleet 
was  inferior  not  less  in  skill  than  in  numbers ;  that  the  high 
training  of  the  Macedonians  would  tell  for  nothing  on  shipboard, 
and  that  a  naval  defeat  would  be  the  signal  for  insurrection  in 
Greece.  Besides  debating  such  prudential  reasons,  Alexander 
and  Parmenio  also  differed  about  the  religious  promise  of  the 
case.  On  the  sea-shore,  near  the  stern  of  the  Macedonian  ships, 
Parmenio  had  seen  an  eagle,  which  filled  him  with  confidence 
that  the  ships  would  prove  victorious.  But  Alexander  contended 
that  this  interpretation  was  incorrect.  Though  the  eagle  doubt¬ 
less  promised  to  him  victory,  yet  it  had  been  seen  on  land,  and 
therefore  his  victories  would  be  on  land :  hence  the  result  signi¬ 
fied  was,  that  he  would  overcome  the  Persian  fleet  by  means  of 
land  operations.2  This  part  of  the  debate,  between  two  practical 
military  men  of  ability,  is  not  jbhe  least  interesting  of  the  whole  ; 

1  Dioddr.  xvii.  23.  2  Arrian,  i.  18,  8—15 ;  L  20,  2. 
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illustrating  as  it  does  not  only  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the 
age,  but  also  the  pliancy  of  the  interpretative  process,  lending 
itself  equally  well  to  inferences  totally  opposite.  The  difference 
between  a  sagacious  and  a  dull-witted  prophet,  accommodating 
ambiguous  omens  to  useful  or  mischievous  conclusions,  was  one 
of  very  material  importance  in  the  ancient  world. 

Alexander  now  prepared  vigorously  to  assault  Miletus,  re- 
Alexander  pudiating  with  disdain  an  offer  brought  to  him  by  a 
besieges  Milesian  citizen  named  Glaukippus — that  the  city 
Capture  should  be  neutral,  and  open  to  him  as  well  as  to  the 
of  the  city.  persians.  His  fleet,  under  Nikanor,  occupied  the 
harbour,  blocked  up  its  narrow  mouth  against  the  Persians,  and 
made  threatening  demonstrations  from  the  water’s  edge ;  while 
he  himself  brought  up  his  battering-engines  against  the  walls, 
shook  or  overthrew  them  in  several  places,  and  then  stormed  the 
city.  The  Milesians,  with  the  Grecian  mercenary  garrison,  made 
a  brave  defence,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
assault.  A  large  number  of  them  were  slain,  and  there  was  no 
way  of  escape  except  by  jumping  into  little  boats,  or  swimming 
off  upon  the  hollow  of  the  shield.  Even  of  these  fugitives,  most 
part  were  killed  by  the  seamen  of  the  Macedonian  triremes  ;  but 
a  division  of  300  Grecian  mercenaries  got  on  to  an  isolated  rock 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  there  prepared  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly.  Alexander,  as  soon  as  his  soldiers  were  thoroughly 
masters  of  the  city,  went  himself  on  shipboard  to  attack  the 
mercenaries  on  the  rock,  taking  with  him  ladders  in  order  to 
effect  a  landing  upon  it.  But  when  he  saw  that  they  were 
resolved  on  a  desperate  defence,  he  preferred  admitting  them  to 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  received  them  into  his  own  service.1 
To  the  surviving  Milesian  citizens  he  granted  the  condition  of  a 
free  city,  while  he  caused  all  the  remaining  prisoners  to  be  sold 
as  slaves. 

The  powerful  Persian  fleet,  from  the  neighbouring  promontory 
The  Persian  of  Mykale,  was  compelled  to  witness,  without  being 
toHahkar-  able  to  prevent,  the  capture  of  Miletus,  and  was 
Alexander  Presently  withdrawn  to  Halikarnassus.  At  the  same 
disbands  Mb  time,  Alexander  came  to  the  resolution  of  disbanding 
own  fleet.  fog  own  which,  awhile  costing  more  than  he 

i  Arrian,  i.  19 ;  JDioddr.  xvii.  22. 
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could  then  afford,  was  nevertheless  unfit  to  cope  with  the  enemy 
in  open  sea.  He  calculated  that,  by  concentrating  all  his  efforts 
on  land  operations,  especially  against  the  cities  on  the  coast,  he 
should  exclude  the  Persian  fleet  from  all  effective  hold  on  Asia 
Minor,  and  ensure  that  country  to  himself.  He  therefore  paid 
off  all  the  ships,  retaining  only  a  moderate  squadron  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  transport.1 

Before  this  time,  probably,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  northward  of 
Miletus— including  the  Ionic  and  JEolic  cities  and  March  of 
the  principality  of  Memnon — had  either  accepted  ^  Hahkar- 
willingly  the  dominion  of  Alexander,  or  had  been  nassus. 
reduced  by  his  detachments.  Accordingly,  he  now  otKaSS6*1 
directed  his  march  southward  of  Miletus,  towards  joiKSllim* 
Karia,  and  especially  towards  Halikarnassus,  the  principal  city 
of  that  territory.  On  entering  Karia,  he  was  met  by  Ada,  a 
member  of  the  Karian  princely  family,  who  tendered  to  him  her 
town  of  Alinda  and  her  other  possessions,  adopting  him  as  her 
son,  and  entreating  his  protection.  Not  many  years  earlier, 
under  Maus61us  and  Artemisia,  the  powerful  princes  of  this 
family  had  been  formidable  to  all  the  Grecian  islands.  It  was 
the  custom  of  Karia  that  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  reigning 
family  intermarried  with  each  other :  Maus61us  and  his  wife 
Artemisia  were  succeeded  by  Idrieus  and  his  wife  Ada,  all  four 
being  brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters  of  Hekatomnus. 
On  the  death  of  Idrieus,  his  widow  Ada  was  expelled  from 
Halikarnassus  and  other  parts  of  Karia  by  her  surviving  brother 
Pixodarus  ;  though  she  still  retained  some  strong  towns,  which 
proved  a  welcome  addition  to  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
Pixodarus,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  given  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  a  leading  Persian  named  Orontobates,  warmly 
espoused  the  Persian  cause,  and  made  Halikarnassus  a  capital 
point  of  resistance  against  the  invader.2  * 

But  it  was  not  by  him  alone  that  this  city  was  defended.  The 
Persian  fleet  had  repaired  thither  from  Miletus ;  Memnon, 

i  Arrian,  i.  20, 1—4;  Diod.  xvii.  21  At  be  captured  by  the  Persian  fleet, 
the  same  time,  the  statement  of  DiodO*  We  shall  dee  that  Alexander  reor- 
tub  can  hardly  be  correct  (xvii.  24),  that  ganized  his  entire  fleet  during  the  ensu- 
Alexander  sent  his  battering-engines  mg  year. 

from  Miiatus  to  Halikarnassus  by  sea.  a  Arrian,  i.  23,  11,  12 ;  Dlod6r.  xvii. 
This  -would  only  have  exposed  them  to  24 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  657. 
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now  invested  by  Darius  with  supreme  command  on  the  Asiatic 
strong  gar-  coast  aIL^  -<Eg®an,  was  there  in  person.  There 
rood’de?d  was  not  °riy  Orontobates  with  many  other  Asiatics, 

tensive6  #  but  also  a  large  garrison  of  mercenary  Greeks,  com¬ 
at  nianded  by  EphialtSs,  a  brave  Athenian  exile.  The 

nassus.  city,  strong  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  with  a  sur¬ 

rounding  ditch  forty-five  feet  broad  and  twenty-two  feet  deep,1  had 
been  still  further  strengthened  under  the  prolonged  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Memnon  ;2  lastly,  there  were  two  citadels,  a  fortified 
harbour  with  its  entrance  fronting  the  south,  abundant  magazines 
of  arms,  and  good  provision  of  defensive  engines.  The  siege  of 
Halikarnassus  was  the  most  arduous  enterprise  which  Alexander 
had  yet  undertaken.  Instead  of  attacking  it  by  land  and  sea  at 
once,  as  at  Miletus,  he  could  make  his  approaches  only  from  the 
land,  while  the  defenders  were  powerfully  aided  from  seaward  by 
the  Persian  ships  with  their  numerous  crews. 

His  first  efforts,  directed  against  the  gate  on  the  north  or  north¬ 
east  of  the  city,  which  led  towards  Mylasa,  were 
Haiikar-  interrupted  by  frequent  sallies  and  discharges  from 
Bravery  of  ^e  erLSines  011  ^e  walls.  After  a  few  days  thus 
the  gam-  spent  without  much  avail  he  passed  with  a  large 
EpSiStls  section  of  his  army  to  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
towards  the  outlying  portion  of  the  projecting  tongue 
of  land  on  which  Halikarnassus  and  Myndus  (the 
latter  farther  westward)  were  situated.  While  making  demon¬ 
strations  on  this  side  of  Halikarnassus  he  at  the  same  time 
attempted  a  night  attack  on  Myndus,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
after  some  hours  of  fruitless  effort  He  then  confined  himself  to 
the  siege  of  Halikarnassus.  His  soldiers,  protected  from  missiles 
by  movable  penthouses  (called  Tortoises),  gradually  filled  up 
the  wide  and  deep  ditch  round  the  town  so  as  to  open  a  level 
road  for  his  engines  (rolling  towers  of  wood)  to  come  up  close  to 
the  walls.  The  engines  being  brought  up  close,  the  work  of 
demolition  was  successfully  prosecuted ;  notwithstanding  vigo¬ 
rous  sallies  from  the  garrison,  repulsed,  though  not  without 
loss  and  difficulty,  by  the  Macedonians.  Presently  the  shock  of 
the  battering-engines  had  overthrown  two  towers  of  the  city- wall, 

1  Arrian,  i.  20, 13.  M ifiiwv  t«  avros  iraptbv  <wc  iroAAov  wap- 

2  Arrian,  i.  20,  5.  gvfiaravra  ravra  ecrccvaKei,  <fcc. 
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together  with  two  intermediate  breadths  of  wall,  and  a  third 
tower  was  beginning  to  totter.  The  besieged  were  employed  in 
erecting  an  inner  wall  of  brick  to  cover  the  open  space  and  a 
wooden  tower  of  the  great  height  of  150  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
casting  projectiles.1  It  appears  that  Alexander  waited  for  the  full 
demolition  of  the  third  tower  before  he  thought  the  breach  wide 
enough  to  be  stormed  ;  but  an  assault  was  prematurely  brought 
on  by  two  adventurous  soldiers  from  the  division  of  Perdikkas.2 * 
These  men,  elate  with  wine,  rushed  up  single-handed  to  attack 
the  Mylasean  gate  and  slew  the  foremost  of  the  defenders  who 
came  out  to  oppose  them,  until  at  length,  reinforcements  arriving 
successively  on  both  sides,  a  general  combat  took  place  a  short 
distance  from  the  wall.  In  the  end  the  Macedonians  were 
victorious,  and  drove  the  besieged  back  into  the  city.  Such  was 
the  confusion  that  the  city  might  then  have  been  assaulted  and 
taken  had  measures  been  prepared  for  it  beforehand.  The  third 
tower  was  speedily  overthrown ;  nevertheless,  before  this  could 
be  accomplished,  the  besieged  had  already  completed  their  half¬ 
moon  within,  against  which  accordingly,  on  the  next  day, 
Alexander  pushed  forward  his  engines.  In  this  advanced 
position,  however,  being  as  it  were  within  the  circle  of  the  city- 
wall,  the  Macedonians  were  exposed  to  discharges  not  only  from, 
engines  in  their  front,  but  also  from  the  towers  yet  standing  on 
each  side  of  them.  Moreover,  at  night  a  fresh  sally  was  made 
with  so  much  impetuosity  that  some  of  the  covering  wicker-work 
of  the  engines,  and  even  the  main  woodwork  of  one  of  them, 
was  burnt.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Phil6tas  and 
Hellanikus,  the  officers  on  guard,  preserved  the  remainder  ;  nor 
were  the  besieged  finally  driven  in  until  Alexander  himself 
appeared  with  reinforcements.8  Though  his  troops  had  been 
victors  in  these  successive  combats,  yet  he  could  not  carry  off  his 
dead,  who  lay  close  to  the  walls,  without  soliciting  a  truce  for 
burial.  Such  request  usually  counted  as  a  confession  of  defeat : 
nevertheless  Alexander  solicited  the  truce,  which  was  granted  by 
Memnon  in  spite  of  the  contrary  opinion  of  Ephialt§s.4 


1  Compare  Arrian,  L  21,  7,  8 ;  Dio- 
ddr.  xvii.  26,  26. 

2  Both  Arrian  (i.  21,  5)  and  Dio- 

4d6rus  (xvii.  25)  mention  this  pro¬ 

ceeding  of  the  two  soldiers  of  Per¬ 


dikkas,  though  DiodCrus  says  that  it 
occurred  at  night,  which  cannot  well 
be  true. 

»  Arrian,  i.  21,  7—12. 

4  Dioddr.  xvii.  25. 
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After  a  few  days  of  interval  for  burying  bis  dead  and  repairing 
_  .  the  engines,  Alexander  recommenced  attack  upon  the 

■sally  of  half-moon  under  his  own  personal  superintendence. 
atP3frs?su<^  Among  the  leaders  within,  a  conviction  gained  ground 
ceS?Sse£^t  P^ace  could  not  long  hold  out  Ephialt§s 

he  himself  especially  resolved  not  to  survive  the  capture,  and 
is  slam.  seeing  that  the  only  chance  of  preservation  consisted 
in  destroying  the  besieging  engines,  obtained  permission  from 
Memnon  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  last  desperate  sally.1 
He  took  immediately  near  him  2000  chosen  troops,  half  to 
•encounter  the  enemy,  half  with  torches  to  burn  the  engines.  At 
■daybreak,  all  the  gates  being  suddenly  and  simultaneously  thrown 
open,  sallying  parties  rushed  out  from  each  against  the  besiegers ; 
the  engines  from  within  supporting  them  by  multiplied  dis¬ 
charges  of  missiles.  EphialtSs  with  his  division  marching  straight 
against  the  Macedonians  on  guard  at  the  main  point  of  attack, 
assailed  them  impetuously,  while  his  torchbearers  tried  to  set  the 
engines  on  fire.  Himself  distinguished  no  less  for  personal 
strength  than  for  valour,  he  occupied  the  front  rank,  and  was  so 
well  seconded  by  the  courage  and  good  array  of  his  soldiers, 
charging  in  deep  column,  that  for  a  time  he  gained  advantage. 
•Some  of  the  engines  were  successfully  fired,  and  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  consisting  of  young  troops,  gave 
way  and  fled.  They  were  rallied  partly  by  the  efforts  of 
Alexander,  but  still  more  by  the  older  Macedonian  soldiers, 
companions  in  all  Philip’s  campaigns;  who,  standing  exempt 
from  night-watches,  were  encamped  more  in  the  rear.  These 
veterans,  among  whom  one  Atbarrias  was  the  most  conspicuous, 

i  The  last  desperate  struggle  of  the  The  fact  here  mentioned  by  Diodd- 
besieged  is  what  stands  described  in  rus,  that  Ephialtds  drove  back  the 
3.  23  of  Arrian,  and  in  xvii.  26,  27,  of  young  Macedonian  guard,  and  that  the 
Diod&rus ;  though  the  two  descriptions  battle  was  restored  only  by  the  extra- 
are  very  different.  Arrian  does  not  ordinary  efforts  of  the  old  guard,  is  one 
name  Ephialtds  at  Halikamassus.  He  of  much  interest,  which  I  see  no  reason 
follows  the  Macedonian  authors,  Pto-  for  mistrusting,  though  Arrian  says 
lemy  and  Aristobulus,  who  probably  nothing  about  it.  Curtius  (v.  2  *,  viii.  1) 
-dwelt  only  on  Memnon  and  the  Per-  makes  allusion  to  it  on  a  subsequent 
sians  as  their  real  enemies,  treating  occasion,  naming  Atharrias ;  the  part 
the  Greeks  in  general  as  a  portion  of  of  his  work  in  which  it  ought  to  have 
the  hostile  force.  On  the  other  hand,  been  narrated  is  lost.  On  this,  as  on 
Diod&rus  and  Curtius  appear  to  have  other  occasions,  Arrian  slurs  over  the 
followed,  in  great  part,  Grecian  authors,  partial  reverses,  obstructions,  and 
in  whose  view  eminent  Athenian  exiles,  losses  of  Alexander’s  career.  Hisau- 
like  Ephialt&s  andCharid&mus,  counted  thorities  probably  did  so  before 
for  much  more.  him. 
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upbraiding  the  cowardice  of  their  comrades,1  cast  themselves  into 
their  accustomed  phalanx-array,  and  thus  both  withstood  and 
repulsed  the  charge  of  the  victorious  enemy.  Epliialtes,  fore¬ 
most  among  the  combatants,  was  slain,  the  rest  were  driven  back 
to  the  city,  and  the  burning  engines  were  saved  with  some 
damage.  During  this  same  time,  an  obstinate  conflict  had  also 
taken  place  at  the  gate  called  Tripylon,  where  the  besieged  had 
made  another  sally,  over  a  narrow  bridge  thrown  across  the  ditch. 
Here  the  Macedonians  were  under  the  command  of  Ptolemy  (not 
the  son  of  Lagus),  one  of  the  king’s  body-guards.  He,  with  two 
or  three  other  conspicuous  officers,  perished  in  the  severe  struggle 
which  ensued,  but  the  sallying  party  were  at  length  repulsed  and 
driven  into  the  city.3  The  loss  of  the  besieged  was  severe  in 
trying  to  get  again  within  the  walls  under  vigorous  pursuit  from 
the  Macedonians. 

By  this  last  unsuccessful  effort,  the  defensive  force  of  Halikar- 
nassus  was  broken.  Memnon  and  Orontobates,  satis-  Memnonis 
fled  that  no  longer  defence  of  the  town  was  prac-  abandon 
ticable,  took  advantage  of  the  night  to  set  fire  to  Hai&ar-^ 
their  wooden  projectile  engines  and  towers,  as  well  as  withdfeiw 
to  their  magazines  of  arms,  with  the  houses  near  the  by^f^1*8011 
exterior  wall,  while  they  carried  away  the  troops,  retaining 
stores,  and  inhabitants,  partly  to  the  citadel  called  citadel.6 
Salmakis,  partly  to  the  neighbouring  islet  called  enter^HaU- 
Arkonnesus,  partly  to  the  island  of  K6s.8  Though  kamassus. 
thus  evacuating  the  town,  however,  they  still  kept  good  garrisons, 
well  provisioned,  in  the  two  citadels  belonging  to  it.  The  con¬ 
flagration,  stimulated  by  a  strong  wind,  spread  widely.  It  was 
only  extinguished  by  the  orders  of  Alexander  when  he  entered 
the  town,  and  put  to  death  all  those  whom  he  found  with  fire¬ 
brands.  He  directed  that  the  Halikarnassians  found  in  the 
houses  should  be  spared,  but  that  the  city  itself  should  be 
demolished.  He  assigned  the  whole  of  Karia  to  Ada  as  a  princi¬ 
pality,  doubtless  under  condition  of  tribute.  As  the  citadels  still 

Diodtr.  XvL  27:  Chirtius,  v.  1;  uvetSurav  ryjv  avavtipiav,  avrol  fii  owa- 
Vin.  2.  .  „  .  ot  yap  irptcrflvTaTOi.  dpoicrQevrcs  <ai  <rvvacnr(cravTes,  viritr- 

tiov  McuceSovtov,  fiia  p,iv  ttjv  ^Atfctap  njcrav  rows  fiojeot/vras  j/eVifcij/c«Vai. 

aTroXekvfxevoi  rQv  luvSvvtov,  crwecrrpa-  2  Arrian,  !.  22,  5. 

T*yft*vQ t  fie  $(\&nrq>  .  .  .  rots  3  Arrian,  i.  23,  8,  4;  Dioddr. 

fitv  fvyo/taxovn  vctmp ot$  jrucpws  XviL  27. 
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occupied  by  tbe  enemy  were  strong  enough  to  require  a  long 
siege,  be  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  remain  in  person  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  them ;  but  surrounding  them  with  a  wall  of 
blockade,  he  left  Ptolemy  and  3000  men  to  guard  it.1 

Having  concluded  the  siege  of  Halikamassus,  Alexander  sent 
b.c.  834—  back  bis  artillery  to  Tralles,  ordering  Parmenio,  with 
833.  Winter.  a  large  portion  of  the  cavalry,  the  allied  infantry, 
and  the  baggage  waggons,  to  Sardis. 

The  ensuing  winter  months  he  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
B.c.  334—  Lykia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.  All  this  southern 
333.  Winter,  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  mountainous ;  the  range  of 
Winter  Mount  Taurus  descending  nearly  to  the  sea,  so  as  to 
Sexander°f  leave  little  or  no  intervening  breadth  of  plain.  In 
southern  sP^e  great  strength  of  situation,  such  was  the 
coast  of  terror  of  Alexander’s  arms,  that  all  the  Lykian  towns — 
Asia  Minor.  Hyparna,  Telmissus,  Pinara,  Xanthus,  Patara,  and 
thirty  others— submitted  to  him  without  a  blow.2  One  alone 
among  them,  called  Marmareis,  resisted  to  desperation.3  Oh 
reaching  the  territory  called  Milyas,  the  Phrygian  frontier  of 
Lykia,  Alexander  received  the  surrender  of  the  Greek  maritime 
city,  PhasSlis.  He  assisted  the  Phaselites  in  destroying  a  moun¬ 
tain  fort  erected  and  garrisoned  against  them  by  the  neighbouring 
Pisidian  mountaineers,  and  paid  a  public  compliment  to  the 
sepulchre  of  their  deceased  townsman,  the  rhetorician  Theo- 
dektSs.4 

After  this  brief  halt  at  PhasSlis,  Alexander  directed  his  course 
to  Perge,  in  Pamphylia.  The  ordinary  mountain  road,  by  which 
he  sent  most  of  his  army,  was  so  difficult  as  to  require  some 
levelling  by  Thracian  light  troops  sent  in  advance  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  But  the  king  himself,  with  a  select  detachment,  took  a 
road  more  difficult  still,  called  Klimax,  under  the  mountains  by 
the  brink  of  the  sea.  When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  this 
road  was  covered  by  such  a  depth  of  water  as  to  be  impracticable  ; 
for  some  time  before  he  reached  the  spot,  the  wind  had  blown 
strong  from  the  south,  but  as  he  came  near,  the  special  provi¬ 
dence  of  the  gods  (so  he  and  his  friends  conceived  it)  brought  on 


1  Arrian,  L  28,  II ;  DiodCr.  xvii.  7 ; 
Strabo,  xiv.  p.  657. 

2  Arrian,  £  24, 6—9. 


8  Dioddr.  xvii.  28. 

4  Arrian,  i.  24,  11 ;  Plutarch,  Alex- 
and.  17. 
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a  change  to  the  north,  so  that  the  sea  receded  and  left  an  avail¬ 
able  passage,  though  his  soldiers  had  the  water  up  to  their 
waists.1  From  Perg6  he  marched  on  to  Side,  receiving  on  his 
way  envoys  from  Aspendus,  who  offered  to  surrender  their  city, 
but  deprecated  the  entrance  of  a  garrison,  which  they  were 
allowed  to  buy  off  by  promising  fifty  talents  in  money,  together 
with  the  horses  which  they  were  bringing  up  as  tribute  for  the 
Persian  king.  Having  left  a  garrison  at  Side,  he  advanced 
onward  to  a  strong  place  called  Syllium,  defended  by  brave 
natives  with  a  body  of  mercenaries  to  aid  them.  These  men  held 
out,  and  even  repulsed  a  first  assault,  which  Alexander  could  not 
stay  to  repeat,  being  apprised  that  the  Aspendians  had  refused 
to  execute  the  conditions  imposed,  and  had  put  their  city  in  a 
state  of  defence.  Returning  rapidly,  he  constrained  them  to 
submission,  and  then  marched  back  to  Perg$  ;  from  whence  he 
directed  his  course  towards  the  greater  Phrygia,3  through  the 
difficult  mountains  and  almost  indomitable  population  of  Pisidia. 

After  remaining  in  the  Pisidian  mountains  long  enough  to 
reduce  several  towns  or  strong  posts,  Alexander  pro-  Alexander 
ceeded  northward  into  Phrygia,  passing  by  the  salt  ^eludes 
lake  called  Askanius  to  the  steep  and  impregnable  SunSJsn 
fortress  of  Kelaenae,  garrisoned  by  1000  Karians  and  captetT' 
100  mercenary  Greeks.  These  men,  having  no  hope  Kela3nse- 
of  relief  from  the  Persians,  offered  to  deliver  up  the  fortress, 
unless  such  relief  should  arise  before  the  sixtieth  day.8  Alexander 
accepted  the  propositions,  remained  ten  days  at  Kelsense,  and  left 
there  Antigonus  ^afterwards  the  most  powerful  among  his 
successors)  as  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  1500  men.  He  then 
marched  northward  to  Gordium  on  the  river  Sangarius,  where 
Parmenio  was  directed  to  meet  him,  "and  where  his  winter- 
campaign  was  concluded.4 


4  1  Arrian,  i.  26,  4.  ‘ovk  avev  rov  0etov, 
o>9  avTo?  re  koX  o*.  afi4>’  outoj/  etjrjyovvTO, 

&c.  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  666 ;  Curtius,  v.  3. 
22.  *  * 
Plutarch’s  words  (Alexand.  17)  must 
be  taken  to  mean  that  Alexander  did 


not  boast  so  much  of  this  special  favour 
from  the  gods  as  some  of  his  pane¬ 
gyrists  boasted  for  him. 

3  Arrian,  i.  27, 1— a 
8  Curtins,  iii  l,  8. 

4  Arrian,  i.  29, 1—5. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON  THE  LENGTH  OP  THE  MACEDONIAN  SARISSA  OR  PIKE. 

The  statements  here  given  about  the  length  of  the  sarissa  carried  by 
the  phalangite  are  taken  from  Polybius,  whose  description  is  on  all 
points  both  clear  and  consistent  with  itself.  “  The  sarissa  (he  says)  is 
sixteen  cubits  long,  according  to  the  original  theory,  and  fourteen 
cubits,  as  adapted  to  actual  practice” — rb  8e  rm  aapuraw  jueyedbs 
icrrij  Kara  fxey  rfyv  a pxv$  farddetrw,  eKKalbeKa  irrixcov,  Kara  5e  rfyv 
apfxoy^v  tt]v  irpbs  r^v  aX^Oeiavy  SeKarercrdpoov.  rovrup  8k  robs 
recrcrapas  acpaLpei  rb  peragb  raiv  x^P°^v  ^idffrTjfia,  /cal  rb  Kardmv 
<r7iK(t)(ici  rrjs  irpo$o\ris  (xviii.  12). 

The  difference  here  indicated  by  Polybius  between  the  length  in 
theory  and  that  in  practice  may  probably  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  the  phalangites,  when  in  exercise,  used  pikes  of  the  greater  length ; 
when  on  service,  of  the  smaller ;  just  as  the  Bom  an  soldiers  were 
trained  in  their  exercises  to  use  arms  heavier  than  they  employed 
against  an  enemy. 

Of  the  later  Tactic  writers,  Leo  (Tact.  vi.  39)  and  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  repeat  the  double  measurement  of  the  .sarissa  as  given 
by  Polybius.  Arrian  (Tact.  c.  12)  and  Polyaenus  (ii.  29,  2)  state  its 
length  at  sixteen  cubits ;  ASlean  (Tact.  c.  14)  gives  fourteen  cubits. 
All  these  authors  follow^either  Polybius  or  some  other  authority 
concurrent  with  him.  None  of  them  contradict  him,  though  none  state 
the  case  so  clearly  as  he  does. 

Messrs.  Riistow  and  Kochly  (Gesch.  des  Griech.  Kriegswesens,  p.  238), 
authors  of  the  best  work  that  I  know  respecting  ancient  military  matters, 
reject  the  authority  of  Polybius  as  it  here  stands.  They  maintain  that 
the  passage  must  be  corrupt,  and  that  Polybius  must  have  meant  to 
say  that  the  sarissa  was  sixteen  feet  in  length— not  sixteen  mbits . 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  their  opinion,  nor  do  I  think  that  their  criticism 
on  Polybius  is  a  just  one. 

First,  they  reason  as  if  Polybius  had  said  that  the  sarissa  of  actual 
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service  was  sixteen  cubits  long.  Computing  the  weight  of  such  a  weapon 
from  the  thickness  required  in  the  shaft,  they  pronounce  that  it  would 
be  unmanageable.  But  Polybius  gives  the  actual  length  as  only 
fourteen  cubits :  a  very  material  difference.  If  we  accept  the  hypothesis 
of  these  authors — that  corruption  of  the  text  has  made  us  read  cubits 
where  we  ought  to  have  read  feet — it  will  follow  that  the  length  of 
the  sarissa,  as  given  by  Polybius,  would  be  fourteen  feet,  not  sixteen 
feet .  Now  this  length  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  various  passages  in 
which  its  prodigious  length  is  set  forth. 

Next,  they  impute  to  Polybius  a  contradiction  in  saying  that  the 
Roman  soldier  occupied  a  space  of  three  feet,  equal  to  that  occupied 
by  a  Macedonian  soldier,  and  yet  that  in  the  fight  he  had  two  Mace¬ 
donian  soldiers  and  ten  pikes  opposed  to  him  (xviii.  13).  But  there 
is  here  no  contradiction  at  all ;  for  Polybius  expressly  says  that  the 
Roman,  though  occupying  three  feet  when  the  legion  was  drawn  up 
in  order,  required  when  fighting  an  expansion  of  the  ranks  and  an 
increased  interval  to  the  extent  of  three  feet  behind  him  and  on  each 
side  of  him  (x<*^a(rFLa  KCLL  foaoraa-at  aWrjXcdv  ex€lv  ferjcrct  rovs  avBpas 
iX&xiorov  rpeis  Trodas  tear  €7n(rTdrrjv  Kai  irapaoTarrjv)  in  order  to 
allow  full  play  for  his  sword  and  shield.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  true 
that  each  Roman  soldier,  when  actually  marching  up  to  attack  the 
phalanx  occupied  as  much  ground  as  two  phalangites,  and  had  ten 
pikes  to  deal  with. 

Further,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Polybius,  in  speaking  of 
cubits,  really  meant  feet,  because  (cap.  12)  he  speaks  of  three  feet  as 
the  interval  between  each  rank  in  the  file,  and  these  three  feet  are 
clearly  made  equal  to  two  cubits.  His  computation  will  not  come  right, 
if  in  place  of  cubits  you  substitute  feet. 

We  must  therefore  take  Hie  assertion  of  Polybius  as  we  find  it,  that 
the  pike  of  the  phalangite  was  fourteen  cubits  or  twenty-one  feet  in 
length.  Now  Polybius  had  every  means  of  being  well  informed  on  such 
a  point.  He  was  above  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  last  war 
of  the  Romans  against  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus,  in  which  war  he 
himself  served.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Scipio,  the  son  of 
Paulus  JSmilius,  who  gained  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Lastly,  he  had  paid 
great  attention  to  tactics,  and  had  even  written  an  express  work  on 
the  subject 

It  might  indeed  be  imagined  that  the  statement  of  Polybius,  though 
true  as  to  his  own  time,  was  not  true  as  to  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander.  But  there  is  nothing  to  countenance  such  a  suspicion— 
which  moieover  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  Riistow  and  K6chly. 

Doubtless  twenty-one  feet  is  a  prodigious  length,  unmanageable 
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except  by  men  properly  trained,  and  inconvenient  for  all  evolutions. 
But  these  are  just  the  terms  under  which  the  pike  of  the  phalangite 
is  always  spoken  of.  So  Livy,  xxxi.  39  :  <eErant  pleraque  silvestria 
circa,  incommoda  phalangi  maxima  Macedonum ;  quae,  nisi  ubi  proelm- 
gishastis  velut  vallum  ante  clypeos  objecit  (quod  ut  fiat,  libero  campo 
opus  est)  nullius  admodum  usus  est  Compare  also  Livy,  xliv. 
40,  41,  where,  among  other  intimations  of  the  immense  length  of  the 
pike,  we  find :  “Si  carptim aggrediendo,  circumagere  immoUlem  longi- 
tudine  et  gravitate  hastam  cogas,  confusd  strue  implicatur  ” ;  also  xxxiii. 
8,  9. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in  their  Tetreat 
had  to  fight  their  way  across  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  carried 
a  pike  fifteen  cubits  long,  together  with  a  short  sword:  he  does  not 
mention  a  shield,  but  they  wore  greaves  and  helmets  (Anab.  iv.  7, 15). 
This  is  a  length  greater  than  what  Polybius  ascribes  to  the  pike  of 
the  Macedonian  phalangite.  The  Mosynceki  defended  their  citadel 
4 ‘with  pikes  so  long  and  thick  that  a  man  could  hardly  carry  them” 
(Anabas.  v.  4,  25).  In  the  Iliad,  when  the  Trojans  are  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Greek  ships,  and  seeking  to  set  them  on  fire,  Ajax  is  described 
as  planting  himself  upon  the  poop,  and  keeping  off  the  assailants  with 
a  thrusting  pike  of  twenty-two  cubits  or  thirty-three  feet  in  length 
(J"V(ttqv  vavpaxov  iv  rrdkdfirj(nv — bvonKaieiKocrLTnjxy,  Iliad,  xv.  678). 
The  spear  of  Hektor  is  ten  cubits,  or  eleven  cubits,  in  length— intended 
to  be  hurled  (Iliad,  vi.  319 ;  viii.  494)— the  reading  is  not  settled, 
whether  eyxo?  *X  ev$6Ka.7rr)xy,  or  iy^os  ix€V  ^Kamjxv. 

The  Swiss  infantry,  and  the  German  Landsknechte,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  in  many  respects  a  reproduction  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx :  close  ranks,  deep  files,  long  pikes,  and  the  three  or  four  first 
ranks  composed  of  the  strongest  and  bravest  men  in  the  regiment — 
either  officers,  or  picked  soldiers  receiving  double  pay.  The  length 
and  impenetrable  array  of  their  pikes  enabled  them  to  resist  the  charge 
of  the  heavy  cavalry  or  men  at  arms :  they  were  irresistible  in  front, 
unless  an  enemy  could  find  means  to  break  in  among  the  pikes,  which 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  done.  Their  great  confidence  was  in  the 
length  of  the  pike— Maechiavelli  says  of  them  (Ritratti  dell’  Alemagna, 
Opere,  t.  iv.  p.  159 ;  and  Dell’ Arte  della  Guerra,  pp.  232 — 236):  “Dicono 
tenere  tale  ordine,  che  non  e  possibile  entraTe  tra  loro,  n&  accostarseli, 
quanto  £  la  picca  lunga.  Sono  ottime  genti  in  campagna,  a  far  gior- 
nata :  ma  per  espugnare  terre  non  vagliono,  e  poco  nel  difenderlo :  ed 
universalmente,  dove  non  possano  tenere  l’ordine  loro  della  milizia 
non  vagliano.” 
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CHAPTER  XCni 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  ASIATIC  CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER 
-BATTLE  OF  ISSUS— SIEGE  OF  TYRE. 

It  was  about  February  or  March,  333  B.C.,  when  Alexander 
reached  Gordium ;  where  he  appears  to  have  halted 
for  some  time,  giving  to  the  troops  who  had  been  B*a388v 
with  him  in  Pisidia  a  repose  doubtless  needful.  ^ts  the6* 
While  at  Gordium,  he  performed  the  memorable  ^rdian 
exploit  familiarly  known  as  the  cutting  of  the  Gor-  0  * 
dian  knot.  There  was  preserved  in  the  citadel  an  ancient  waggon 
of  rude  structure,  said  by  the  legend  to  have  once  belonged  to  the 
peasant  Gordius  and  his  son  Midas,  the  primitive  rustic  kings  of 
Phrygia,  designated  as  such  by  the  gods  and  chosen  by  the  people. 
The  cord  (composed  of  fibres  from  the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree) 
attaching  the  yoke  of  this  waggon  to  the  pole,  was  so  twisted  and 
entangled  as  to  form  a  knot  of  singular  complexity,  which  no  one 
had  ever  been  able  to  untie.  An  oracle  had  pronounced  that  to 
the  person  who  should  untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined. 
When  Alexander  went  up  to  see  this  ancient  relic,  the  surround¬ 
ing  multitude,  Phrygian  as  well  as  Macedonian,  were  full  of 
expectation  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Granikus  and  of  Halikar- 
nassus  would  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  knot  and  acquire 
the  promised  empire.  But  Alexander,  on  inspecting  the  knot, 
was  as  much  perplexed  as  others  had  been  before  him,  until  at 
length,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  he  drew  his  sword  and  severed  the 
cord  in  two.  By  every  one  this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  thus  making  good  his  title  to  the  empire  of  Asia,  a 
belief  which  the  gods  ratified  by  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning 
during  the  ensuing  night1 

i  Arrian,  ii.  3 ;  Curtius,  iii.  2, 17 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  18 ;  Justin,  xi.  7. 
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At  Gordium,  Alexander  was  visited  by  envoys  from  Athens, 
He  refuses  entreating  the  liberation  of  the  Athenian  prisoners 
tion^the  ta^:en  at  Granikus,  who  were  now  at  work  chained 
Athenian  in  the  Macedonian  mines.  But  he  refnsed  this  prayer 
prisoners.  xmtil  a  more  convenient  season.  Aware  that  the 
Greeks  were  held  attached  to  him  only  by  their  fears,  and  that, 
if  opportunity  occurred,  a  large  fraction  of  them  would  take  part 
with  the  Persians,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relax  his  hold 
upon  their  conduct1 

Such  opportunity  seemed  now  not  unlikely  to  occur.  Memnon, 
b.c.  335.  excluded  from  efficacious  action  on  the  continent  since 
Progress  of  *oss  Halikarnassus,  was  employed  among  the 
Memnon  islands  of  the  iEgean  (during  the  first  half  of  333 
Persian  B.c.),  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  war  into  Greece  and 
fleet— they  Macedonia.  Invested  with  the  most  ample  command, 
CMos  and  a  he  had  a  large  Phoenician  fleet  and  a  considerable 
ofLesbcS-  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  together  with  his  nephew 
sie%  Mty-  ^iLarna^)azus  and  the  Persian  Autophradates.  Having 
I6n6?  Death  acquired  the  important  island  of  Chios,  through  the 
Captureo?’  co-operation  of  a  part  of  its  inhabitants,  he  next  landed 
MityitoA  on  Lesbos,  where  four  out  of  the  five  cities,  either  from 
fear  or  preference,  declared  in  his  favour,  while  Mityl§ne,  the 
greatest  of  the  five,  already  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
stood  out  against  him.  Memnon  accordingly  disembarked  his 
troops  and  commenced  the  blockade  of  the  city  both  by  sea  and 
land,  surrounding  it  with  a  double  palisade  wall  from  sea  to  sea. 
In  the  midst  of  this  operation  he  died  of  sickness,  but  his  nephew 
Phamabazus,  to  whom  he  had  consigned  the  command  provi¬ 
sionally,  until  the  pleasure  of  Darius  could  be  known,  prosecuted 
his  measures  vigorously,  and  brought  the  city  to  a  capitulation. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  garrison  introduced  by  Alexander 
should  be  dismissed  ;  that  the  column  recording  alliance  with 
him  should  be  demolished  ;  that  the  Mityleneans  should  become 
allies  of  Darius,  upon  the  terms  of  the  old  convention  called  by 
the  name  of  Antalkidas ;  and  that  the  citizens  in  banishment 
should  be  recalled,  with  restitution  of  half  their  property.  But 
Pharnabazus,  as  soon  as  admitted,  violated  the  capitulation  at 
once.  He  not  only  extorted  contributions,  but  introduced  a 
i  Arrian,i.  29, 8. 
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garrison  under  Lykomedes,  and  established  a  returned  exile 
named  Diogenes  as  despot.1  Such  breach  of  faith  was  ill- 
calculated  to  assist  the  further  extension  of  Persian  influence 
in  Greece. 

Had  the  Persian  fleet  been  equally  active  a  year  earlier, 
Alexander’s  army  could  never  have  landed  in  Asia.  Hopeg 
Nevertheless,  the  acquisitions  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  excited  in 
late  as  they  were  in  coming,  were  highly  important  thePersfan 
as  promising  future  progress.  Several  of  the  Cyclades 
islands  sent  to  tender  their  adhesion  to  the  Persian  the  death  of 
cause;  the  fleet  was  expected  in  Euboea,  and  the 
Spartans  began  to  count  upon  aid  for  an  anti-Macedonian  move¬ 
ment.2 *  But  all  these  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  unexpected 
decease  of  Memnon. 

It  was  not  merely  the  superior  ability  of  Memnon,  but  also  his 
established  reputation  both  with  Greeks  and  Persians,  Memnon’s 
which  rendered  his  death  a  fatal  blow  to  the  interests  death  an 
of  Darius.  The  Persians  had  with  them  other  Greek  miscMef  ° 
officers,  brave  and  able,  probably  some  not  unfit  to  to3Darius- 
execute  the  full  Memnonian  schemes.  But  none  of  them  had 
gone  through  the  same  experience  in  the  art  of  exercising  com¬ 
mand  among  Orientals — none  of  them  had  acquired  the  confidence 
of  Darius  to  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  be  invested  with  the  real 
guidance  of  operations,  and  upheld  against  court  calumnies. 
Though  Alexander  had  now  become  master  of  Asia  Minor,  yet 
the  Persians  had  ample  means,  if  effectively  used,  of  defending 
all  that  yet  remained,  and  even  of  seriously  disturbing  him  at 
home.  But  with  Memnon  vanished  the  last  chance  of  employing 
these  means  with  wisdom  or  energy.  The  full  value  of  his  loss 
was  better  appreciated  by  the  intelligent  enemy  whom  he  opposed 
than  by  the  feeble  master  whom  he  served.  The  death  of  Mem¬ 
non,  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  Persians  at  sea,  allowed  full 
leisure  to  reorganize  the  Macedonian  fleet,8  and  to  employ  the 
undivided  land  force  for  further  inland  conquest4 

If  Alexander  was  a  gainer  in  respect  to  his  own  operations  by 
the  death  of  this  eminent  Bhodian,  he  was  yet  more  a  gainer  by 


1  Arrian,  ii.  1, 4—9. 

2  Dioddr.  xvii.  29. 

®  Arrian,  ii.  2, 6:  Curtins,  ill.  3,  19; 

iii.  4,  8.  “  Nondum  enim  Meranonem 


vita  excessisse  cognoveiat  (Alexander> 
—satis  gnarus,  cuncta  in  expedite  fore, 
si  nihil  ab  eo  moveretur." 

*  Dioddr.  xvi.  31. 
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the  change  of  policy  which  that  event  induced  Darius  to  adopt. 
Ohange  in  The  Persian  king  resolved  to  renounce  the  defensive 
caused^0  sc^emes  Memnon,  and  to  take  the  offensive  against 
this  event,  the  Macedonians  on  land.  His  troops,  already  sum- 
5?tX°the  m0Iied  from  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  had  par- 
land^ns0  tially  arrived  aild  were  still  coming  in.1 * 3 * * *  Their  num- 
immense  hers  became  greater  and  greater,  amounting  at  length 
land  force.  a  vas£  an(i  multitudinous  host,  the  total  of  which 
is  given  by  some  as  600,000  men,  by  others  as  400,000  infantry 
and  100,000  cavalry.  The  spectacle  of  this  showy  and  imposing 
mass,  in  every  variety  of  arms,  costume,  and  language,  filled  the 
mind  of  Darius  with  confidence,  especially  as  there  were  among 
them  between  20,000  and  30,000  Grecian  mercenaries.  The 
Persian  courtiers,  themselves  elate  and  sanguine,  stimulated  and 
exaggerated  the  same  feeling  in  the  king  himself,  who  became 
confirmed  in  his  persuasion  that  his  enemies  could  never  resist 
him.  From  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  and  India,  the  contingents  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  arrive,  but  most  of  those  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Caspian  sea  had  come  in,  Persians,  Medes,  Arme¬ 
nians,  Derbikes,  Barkanians,  Hyrkanians,  Kardakes,  &c.,  all  of 
whom,  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  are  said  to  have 
been  counted,  like  the  troops  of  XerxSs  in  the  plain  of  Doriskus, 
by  paling  off  a  space  capable  of  containing  exactly  10,000  men, 
and  passing  all  the  soldiers  through  it  in  succession.8  Neither 
Darius  himself,  nor  any  of  those  around  him,  had  ever  before 
seen  so  overwhelming  a  manifestation  of  the  Persian  imperial 
foree.  To  an  Oriental  eye,  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real 
conditions  of  military  preponderance,  accustomed  only  to  the 
gross  and  visible  computation  of  numbers  and  physical  strength, 
the  king  who  marched  forth  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  appeared 
like  a  god  on  earth,  certain  to  trample  down  all  before  ;  just  as 
most  Greeks  had  conceived  respecting  Xerxes,8  and  by  stronger 

1  Dioddr.  xvii.  80,  31.  Dioddrus  Herodotus  into  the  mouth  of  XerxOs  is 
represents  the  Persian  king  as  having  natural  and  instructive.  On  the  other 
'begun  to  issue  letters  of  convocation  for  hand,  the  superiorpenetration  of  Cyrus 
the  troops  after  he  heard  the  death  of  the  younger  expresses  supreme  con- 

Memnon,  -which  cannot  he  true.  The  tempt  for  the  military  inefficiency  of 
letters  must  have  been  sent  out  before,  an  Asiatic  multitude— Xenophdn,  Ana- 

3  Curtins,  iii  2.  basis,  i  7, 4.  Compare  the  blunt  lan- 

3  Herodot.  vii.  66,  and  the  colloquy  guage  of  the  Arcadian  Antiocjtms— 

between  XerxSs  and  Demaratus,  vii.  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38,  and  Gyropsed. 

103,  104,  where  the  language  put  by  viii.  8, 20. 
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reason  Xerxes  respecting  himself,  a  century  and  a  half  before 
him.  Because  all  this  turned  out  a  ruinous  mistake,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  feeling,  given  in  Curtins  and  Diodorus,  is  often  mis¬ 
trusted  as  baseless  rhetoric.  Yet  it  is  in  reality  the  self-suggested 
illusion  of  untaught  men,  as  opposed  to  trained  and  scientific 
judgment. 

But  though  such  was  the  persuasion  of  Orientals,  it  found  no 
response  in  the  bosom  of  an  intelligent  Athenian. 

Among  the  Greeks  now  near  Darius  was  the  Athe-  and  sound 
nian  exile  Charidemus ;  who,  having  incurred  the  ofd<Smri? 
implacable  enmity  of  Alexander,  had  been  forced  to  He 

quit  Athens  after  the  Macedonian  capture  of  Thebes,  death  by 
and  had  fled  together  with  EphialtSs  to  the  Persians.  Danus 
Darius,  elate  with  the  apparent  omnipotence  of  his  army  under 
review,  and  hearing  but  one  voice  of  devoted  concurrence  from 
the  courtiers  around  him,  asked  the  opinion  of  Charidemus,  in 
full  expectation  of  receiving  an  affirmative  reply.  So  completely 
were  the  hopes  of  Charidemus  bound  up  with  the  success  of 
Darius,  that  he  would  not  suppress  his  convictions,  however  un¬ 
palatable,  at  a  moment  when  there  was  yet  a  possibility  that 
they  might  prove  useful.  He  replied  (with  the  same  frankness 
as  Demaratus  had  once  employed  towards  Xerxes),  that  the  vast 
multitude  now  before  him  were  unfit  to  cope  with  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  the  invaders.  He  advised  Darius  to 
place  no  reliance  on  Asiatics,  but  to  employ  his  immense  treasures 
in  subsidizing  an  increased  army  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  He 
tendered  his  own  hearty  services  either  to  assist  or  to  command. 
To  Darius,  what  he  said  was  alike  surprising  and  offensive  ;  in 
the  Persian  courtiers,  it  provoked  intolerable  wraith.  Intoxi¬ 
cated  as  they  all  were  with  the  spectacle  of  their  immense  muster, 
it  seemed  to  them  a  combination  of  insult  with  absurdity,  to 
pronounce  Asiatics  worthless  as  compared  with  Macedonians,  and 
to  teach  the  king  that  his  empire  could  be  defended  by  none  but 
Greeks.  They  denounced  Charidemus  as  a  traitor  who  wished 
to  acquire  the  king's  confidence  in  order  to  betray  him  to 
Alexander.  Darius,  himself  stung  with  the  reply,  and  still 
further  exasperated  by  the  clamours  of  his  courtiers,  seized  with 
his  own  hands  the  girdle  of  Charidemus,  and  consigned  him  to 
the  guards  for  execution.  “  You  will  discover  too  late  (exclaimed 
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the  Athenian)  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said.  My  avenger  will 
soon  be  upon  you.” 1 

Pilled  as  he  now  was  with  certain  anticipations  of  success  and 
glory,  Darius  resolved  to  assume  in  person  the  com- 
ahandoned  mand  of  his  army,  and  march  down  to  overwhelm 
Memnon’s  Alexander.  From  this  moment  his  land-army  be- 
atthe time  came  the  really  important  and  aggressive  force,  with 
had thebest  ^ch  himself  was  to  act.  Herein  we  note  his 
defensive  distinct  abandonment  of  the  plans  of  Memnon — the 
positions  for  0f  future  fortune.  He  abandoned 

them,  too,  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  might 
have  been  most  safely  and  completely  executed.  For 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  when  Memnon’s  counsel 
was  originally  given,  the  defensive  part  of  it  was  not  easy  to  act 
upon,  since  the  Persians  had  no  very  strong  or  commanding 
position.  But  now,  in  the  spring  of  333  B.C.,  they  had  a  line  of 
defence  as  good  as  they  could  possibly  desire — advantages,  indeed, 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  elsewhere.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  line  of  Mount  Taurus,  barring  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into 
Kilikia — a  line  of  defence  (as  will  presently  appear)  nearly  inex¬ 
pugnable.  Next,  even  if  Alexander  had  succeeded  in  forcing 
this  line  and  mastering  Kilikia,  there  would  yet  remain  the 
narrow  road  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  called  the 
Amanian  Gates,  and  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria,  and  after 
that  the  passes  over  Mount  Amanus  itself — all  indispensable  for 
Alexander  to  pass  through,  and  capable  of  being  held,  with 
proper  precautions,  against  the  strongest  force  of  attack.  A 
better  opportunity  for  executing  the  defensive  part  of  Memnon’s 
scheme  could  not  present  itself;  and  he  himself  must  doubt¬ 
less  have  reckoned  that  such  advantages  would  not  be  thrown 


executing 
them  with 
effect. 


away. 

The  momentous  change  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Persian 


Darius 
recalls  the 
Grecian 
mercenaries 


king,  was  manifested  by  the  order  which  he  sent  to 
the  fleet  after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Memnon.  Confirming  the  appointment  of  Phama- 


from  the  bazus  (made  provisionally  by  the  dying  Memnon)  as 
ee  admiral,  he  at  the  same  time  despatched  Thymodes 


(son  of  Mentor  and  nephew  of  Memnon)  to  bring  away  from  the 


i  Curtius.  iii.  2, 10—20 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  30. 
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fleet  the  Grecian  mercenaries  who  served  aboard,  to  he  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  main  Persian  army.1  Here  was  a  clear  proof  that 
the  main  stress  of  offensive  operations  was  henceforward  to  he 
transferred  from  the  sea  to  the  land. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  note  such  desertion  of  policy,  on 
the  part  of  Darius,  as  the  critical  turning-point  in 
the  Greco-Persian  drama — because  Arrian  and  the  AnSi non°f 
other  historians  leave  it  out  of  sight,  and  set  before  I)1^jus’s 
us  little  except  secondary  points  in  the  case.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  condemn  the  imprudence  of  Darius,  for  ceming 
to  fight  Alexander  within  the  narrow  space  near  I  ssus,  instead  of 
waiting  for  him  on  the  spacious  plains  beyond  Mount  Amanus. 
Now,  unquestionably,  granting  that  a  general  battle  was  inevit¬ 
able,  this  step  augmented  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nians.  But  it  was  a  step  upon  which  no  material  consequences 
turned  ;  for  the  Persian  army  under  Darius  was  hardly  less  unfit 
for  a  pitched  battle  in  the  open  plain,  as  was  afterwards  proved 
at  Arbela.  The  real  imprudence — the  neglect  of  the  Memnonian 
warning— consisted  in  fighting  the  battle  at  all.  Mountains  and 
defiles  were  the  real  strength  of  the  Persians,  to  be  held  as  posts 
of  defence  against  the  invader.  If  Darius  erred,  it  was  not  so 
much  in  relinquishing  the  open  plain  of  Sochi,  as  in  originally 
preferring  that  plain  with  a  pitched  battle,  to  the  strong  lines  of 
defence  offered  by  Taurus  and  Amanus. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian,  exact  perhaps  in  what  it  affirms,  is 
not  only  brief  and  incomplete,  but  even  omits  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  to  put  in  relief  the  really  important  and  determining 
points. 

While  halting  at  Gordium,  Alexander  was  joined  by  those 
newly-married  Macedonians  whom  he  had  sent  home 
to  winter,  and  who  now  came  back  with  reinforce-  5'^' 
ments  to  the  number  of  3000  infantry  and  300  cavalry,  Ummer* 
together  with  200  Thessalian  cavalry  and  150  Eleians.®  H 
As  soon  as  his  troops  had  been  sufficiently  rested,  he 
marched  (probably  about  the  latter  hall  ot  May)  throw;™ 
towards  Paphlagonia  and  Kappadokia.  At  Ankyra  S“md 
he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  Paphalagonians, 
who  submitted  themselves  to  his  discretion,  only  en-  ° 

1  Arrian,  ii.  2, 1 ;  ffl,  18,  8.  Curtius,  iii  8.  L  s  Arrian,  i.  29, 8. 
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treating  that  he  would  not  conduct  his  army  into  their  country. 
Accepting  these  terms,  he  placed  them  under  the  government 
of  Kallas,  his  satrap  of  Hellespontine  Phrygia.  Advancing 
farther,  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Kappadokia,  even  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  beyond  the  Halys,  leaving  therein  Sabiktas  as 
satrap.1 

Having  established  security  in  his  rear,  Alexander  marched 
bo  333  southward  towards  Mount  Taurus.  He  reached  a 
post  called  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  at  the  northern  foot 
2t5e^  of  that  mountain,  near  the  pass  Tauri-pylse,  or  Kili- 
TaunS-  kian  Gates,  which  forms  the  regular  communication 

difficulties  between  Kappadokia  on  the  north  side,  and  Kilikia 

of  the  pass.  on  tke  sou^  0f  this  great  chain.  The  long  road 
ascending  and  descending  was  generally  narrow,  winding,  and 
rugged,  sometimes  between  two  steep  and  high  banks;  and  it 
included,  near  its  southern  termination,  one  spot  particularly 
obstructed  and  difficult.  From  ancient  times,  down  to  the 
present,  the  main  road  from  Asia  Minor  into  Kilikia  and  Syria 
has  run  through  this  pass.  During  the  Koman  empire,  it  must 
doubtless  have  received  many  improvements,  so  as  to  render  the 
traffic  comparatively  easier.  Yet  the  description  given  of  it  by 
modern  travellers  represents  it  to  be  as  difficult  as  any  road  ever 
traversed  by  an  army.2  Seventy  years  before  Alexander,  it  had 
been  traversed  by  the  younger  Cyrus  with  the  10,000  Greeks,  in 
his  march  up  to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerxes ;  and  XenophOn,8 
who  then  went  through  it,  pronounces  it  absolutely  impracticable 
for  an  army,  if  opposed  by  any  occupying  force.  So  thoroughly 
persuaded  was  Cyrus  himself  of  this  fact,  that  he  prepared  a  fleet 
in  case  he  found  the  pass  occupied,  to  land  troops  by  sea  m 
Kilikia  in  the  rear  of  the  defenders ;  and  great  indeed  was  his 
astonishment  to  discover  that  the  habitual  recklessness  of  Per- 

i  Arrian,  ii.  4,  2 ;  Curtius,  iii.  1,  22 ;  defended,  so  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  passed 
Plutarch,  Alex.  18.  from  Tarsus  along  it  without  opposi- 

/Respecting  this  pass,  see  Chap.  tion.  The  Turkish  troops  oocupied  the 
mx.  of  the  present  History.  There  easternmost  pass,  but  defended  them- 
are  now  two  passes  over  Taurus,  selves  badly,  so  that  the  passage  was 
from  Erekli  on  the  north  side  of  the  forced  by  the  Egyptians  (Histoire  de 
mountain  —  one  the  easternmost,  de-  la  Guerre  de  Mehemed  Ali,  par  Cadal- 
scending  upon  Adana  in  Kilikia ;  the  vbne  et  Barrault,  p.  243). 
other,  the  westernmost,  upon  Tarsus.  Alexander  crossed  Taurus  by  the 
In  the  war  (1832)  between  the  Turks  easternmost  of  the  two  passes, 
and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  Turkish  com-  3  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  2,  21 :  Diod6r. 
mander  left  the  westernmost  pass  un-  xiv.  20. 
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sian  management  had  left  the  defile  unguarded.  The  narrowest 
part,  while  hardly  sufficient  to  contain  four  armed  men  abreast, 
was  shut  in  by  precipitous  rocks  on  each  side.1  Here,  if  any¬ 
where,  was  the  spot  in  which  the  defensive  policy  of  Memnon 
might  have  been  made  sure.  To  Alexander,  inferior  as  he 
was  by  sea,  the  resource  employed  by  the  younger  Cyrus  was 
not  open. 

Yet  Arsames,  the  Persian  satrap  commanding  at  Tarsus  in 
Kilikia,  having  received  seemingly  from  his  master  B  a  m 
no  instructions,  or  worse  than  none,  acted  as  if  Conda  t  f 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  his  enteiprising  enemy  Arsam6s,°f 
north  of  Mount  Taurus.  On  the  first  approach  of  gatraprsian 
Alexander  the  few  Persian  soldiers  occupying  the  pass  Alexander 
fled  without  striking  a  blow,  being  seemingly  unpre-  Mount 
pared  for  any  enemy  more  formidable  than  mountain  £iKtthe 
robbers.  Alexander  thus  became  master  of  this  least  resist- 
almost  insuperable  barrier  without  the  loss  of  a  man.2  enters  He 
On  the  ensuing  day  he  marched  his  whole  army  over  Tarsus* 
it  into  Kilikia,  and  arriving  in  a  few  hours  at  Tarsus,  found 
the  town  already  evacuated  by  Arsames.3 

At  Tarsus  Alexander  made  a  long  halt— much  longer  than  he 
intended.  Either  from  excessive  fatigue,  or  from 
bathing  while  hot  in  the  chilly  water  of  the  river 
Kydnus,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  r‘ 
presently  increased  to  so  dangerous  a  pitch  that  his  5K2£oS“ 
life  was  despaired  of.  Amidst  the  grief  and  alarm  ^fca0nndfier’ 
with  which  this  misfortune  filled  the  army,  none  of  dence  in  the 
the  physicians  would  venture  to  administer  remedies,  ffippS, 
from  fear  of  being  held  responsible  for  what  threatened  cure® 

to  be  a  fatal  result.4  One  alone  among  them,  an 
Akarnanian  named  Philippus,  long  known  and  trusted  by 


1  Curtius,  iii.  4, 11. 

2  Curtius,  iii.  4,  li.  “  Contemplatus 
locorum  situm  (Alexander),  non  alias 
dicitur  magis  admiratus  esse  fclicita- 
tem  suam.’&c. 

See  Plutarch,  Demetrius,  47,  where 
AgathoklSs  (son  of  Lysimachus)  holds 
the  hue  of  Taurus  against  Demetrius 
Poliork§t§s. 

3  Arrian,  ii.  4,  3-8;  Curtius,  iii.  4. 

Curtins  ascribes  to  Arsames  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  executing  what  had  been  recom* 


mended  by  Memnon  before  the  battle 
of  the  Granikus,  to  desolate  the  conn- 
try  in  order  to  check  Alexander’s  ad¬ 
vance.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  proceeding. 
Arrian’s  account  seems  more  reason¬ 
able. 

4  When  Hephmstion  died  of  fever  at 
Ekbatana,  nme  years  afterwards,  Alex¬ 
ander  caused  the  physician  who  had. 
attended  him  to  be  crucified  (Plutarch, 
Alexand.  72 ;  Arrian,  vii.  14). 
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Alexander,  engaged  to  cure  him  by  a  violent  purgative  draughl 
Alexander  directed  him  to  prepare  it ;  but  before  the  time  fo 
taking  it  arrived,  he  received  a  confidential  letter  from  Paimenic 
entreating  him  to  beware  of  Philippus,  who  had  been  bribed  b 
Darius  to  poison  him.  After  reading  the  letter  he  put  it  unde 
his  pillow.  Presently  came  Philippus  with  the  medicine,  whicl 
Alexander  accepted  and  swallowed  without  remark,  at  the  sam 
time  giving  Philippus  the  letter  to  read,  and  watching  th 
expression  of  his  countenance.  The  look,  words,  and  gesture 
of  the  physician  were  such  as  completely  to  reassure  hin 
Philippus,  indignantly  repudiating  the  calumny,  repeated  hi 
full  confidence  in  the  medicine,  and  pledged  himself  t 
abide  the  result  At  first  it  operated  so  violently  -as  to  mak 
Alexander  seemingly  worse,  and  even  to  bring  him  to  death3 
door;  but  after  a  certain  interval  its  healing  effects  becam 
manifest.  The  fever  was  subdued,  and  Alexander  was  prc 
nouneed  out  of  danger,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  army.1  J 
reasonable  time  sufficed  to  restore  him  to  his  former  health  am 
vigour. 

It  was  his  first  operation,  after  recovery,  to  send  forwar< 
operations  Parmenio,  at  the  head  of  the  Greeks,  Thessalians,  am 
dertnXaai"  Thracians  in  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  th 
Kilikia.  forward  route  and  of  securing  the  pass  called  th 

Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.2  This  narrow  road,  bounded  by  th' 
range  of  Mount  Amanus  on  the  east  and  by  the  sea  on  the  west 
had  been  once  barred  by  a  double  cross-wall  with  gates  fo 
passage,  marking  the  original  boundaries  of  Kilikia  and  Syria 
The  Gates,  about  six  days’  march  beyond  Tarsus,8  were  fount 
guarded,  but  the  guard  fled  with  little  resistance.  At  the  sam< 
time,  Alexander  himself,  conducting  the  Macedonian  troops  in  t 
south-westerly  direction  from  Tarsus,  employed  some  time  ii 
mastering  and  regulating  the  towns  of  Anchialus  and  Soli,  a 

1This  interesting  anecdote  is  re-  towards  Bhilippus,  with  his  cruel  pre 
counted,  with  more  or  less  of  rhetoric  judgment  and  torture  of  Phildtas  fou 

and  amplification,  in  all  the  historians  years  afterwards.  _  „ 

— Arrian,  ii.  4 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  31 ;  Pin-  2  Arrian,  ii.  5,  1 ;  Dioddr.  xvu.  32 
tarch.  Alexand.  19 ;  Curtius.  iii.  5 ;  Curtius,  iii.  7,6.  „ 

Justin,  xi.  8.  3  Cyrus  the  younger  was  five  clayi 

It  is  one  mark  of  the  difference  pro-  in  marching  from  Tarsus  to  Issus 
duced  in  the  character  of  Alexander,  and  one  day  more  from  Issus  to  th< 
hy  superhuman  successes  continued  for  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria— Xenoph 
four  years,  to  contrast  the  generous  Anab.  i.  4, 1 ;  Chap.  lxix.  of  this  His 
confidence  which  he  here  displayed  tory. 
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well  as  the  Kilikian  mountaineers.  Then,  returning  to  Tarsus, 
and  recommencing  his  forward  march,  he  advanced  with  the 
infantry  and  with  his  chosen  squadron  of  cavalry,  first  to 
Magarsus  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pyramus,  next  to  Mallus  ; 
the  general  body  of  cavalry,  under  Philotas,  being  sent  by  a  more 
direct  route  across  the  Aleian  plain.  Mallus,  sacred  to  the 
prophet  Amphilochus  as  patron-hero,  was  said  to  be  a  colony 
from  Argos ;  on  both  these  grounds  Alexander  was  disposed  to 
treat  it  with  peculiar  respect.  He  offered  solemn  sacrifice  to 
Amphilochus,  exempted  Mallus  from  tribute,  and  appeased  some 
troublesome  discord  among  the  citizens.1 

It  was  at  Mallus  that  he  received  his  first  distinct  communica¬ 
tion  respecting  Darius  and  the  main  Persian  army, 
which  was  said  to  be  encamped  at  Sochi  in  Syria,  on  B,c* 3S3’ 
the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Amanus,  about  two  days1  JJ^Sader 
march  from  the  mountain  pass  now  called  Bey lan.  out  of 
That  pass,  traversing  the  Amanian  range,  forms  the  JSgh 
continuance  of  the  main  road  from  Asia  Minor  into 
Syria,  after  having  passed  first  over  Taurus,  and  next 
through  the  difficult  point  of  ground  above  specified  (called  the 
Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria),  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea. 
Assembling  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  communicated  to 
them  the  position  of  Darius,  now  encamped  in  a  spacious  plain, 
with  prodigious  superiority  of  numbers,  especially  of  cavalry- 
Though  the  locality  was  thus  rather  favourable  to  the  enemy,  yet 
the  Macedonians,  full  of  hopes  and  courage,  called  upon  Alexan¬ 
der  to  lead  them  forthwith  against  him.  Accordingly,  Alexander, 
well  pleased  with  their  alacrity,  began  his  forward  march  on  the 
following  morning.  He  passed  through  Issus,  where  he  left  some 
sick  and  wounded  under  a  moderate  guard,  then  through  the 
Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.  At  the  second  day’s  march  from  those 
Gates,  he  reached  the  seaport  Myriandrus,  the  first  town  of  Syria  or 
Phoenicia.2 

Here,  having  been  detained  in  his  camp  one  day  by  a  dreadful 
storm,  he  received  intelligence  which  altogether  changed  his 
plans.  The  Persian  army  had  been  marched  away  from  Sochi, 
and  was  now  in  Kilikia,  following  in  his  rear.  It  had  already 
got  possession  of  Issus. 

,  i  Arrian,  it  5, 11. 


a  Arrian,  it  6. 
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Darius  had  inarched  out  of  the  interior  his  vast  and  miscel- 
March  of  laneolls  host,  stated  at  600,000  men.  His  mother,  his 
Darius  from  wife,  his  harem,  his  children,  his  personal  attendants 
tot^S  of  every  description,  accompanied  him,  to  witness 
l£rante  °f  what  was  anticipated  as  a  certain  triumph.  All  the 
Amanus.  apparatus  of  ostentation  and  luxury  was  provided  in 
^mbereof  abundance  for  the  king  and  for  his  Persian  grandees. 
Ms  muy:  The  baggage  was  enormous  ;  of  gold  and  silver  alone, 
wealth  and  we  are  told  that  there  was  enough  to  furnish  load  for 
in ttf the11  600  mules  and  300  camels.1  A  temporary  bridge 
treasure  and  being  thrown  over  the  Euphrates,  five  days  were 
sent  to  Da-  required  to  enable  the  whole  army  to  cross.2  Much 
mascus.  0£  treasure  and  baggage,  however,  was  not 
allowed  to  follow  the  army  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Amanus, 
but  was  sent  under  a  guard  to  Damascus  in  Syria. 

At  the  head  of  such  an  overwhelming  host,  Darius  was  eager  to 
b  c  333  bring  on  at  once  a  general  battle.  It  was  not  sufficient 

for  him  simply  to  keep  back  an  enemy,  whom,  when 
Darius  on^  once  in  presence,  he  calculated  on  crushing  altogether, 
eastward  of  ■^■ccor^ingly  he  had  given  no  orders  (as  we  have  just 
Mount  seen)  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Taurus;  he  had 
H^throws  admitted  Alexander  unopposed  into  Kilikia,  and  he 
open  tiie  intended  to  let  him  enter  in  like  manner  through 
passes,  to  the  remaining  strong  passes— first  the  Gates  of 
der’tome1"  Kilikia  and  Syria,  between  Mount  Amanus  and 
through,  the  sea — next  the  pass,  now  called  Beylan,  across 
ptcheh  a  Amanus  itself.  He  both  expected  and  wished  that 
battle.  bis  enemy  should  come  into  the  plain  to  fight,  there 
to  be  trodden  down  by  the  countless  horsemen  of  Persia. 

But  such  anticipation  was  not  at  once  realized.  The  move- 
impatience  ments  of  Alexander,  hitherto  so  rapid  and  unre- 
offiarius  at  mitting,  seemed  suspended.  We  have  already  noticed 
Alexander0  the  dangerous  fever  which  ..threatened  his  life,  occa- 
HecroSes  sioning  not  only  a  long  halt,  hut  much  uneasiness 

Mount  among  the  Macedonian  army.  AH  was  doubtless 

Amanus  w  _  _ 

to  attack  reported  to  the  Persians,  with  abundant  exaggera- 

bathedefliea  tions ;  and  when  Alexander,  immediately  after 
of  Kilikia.  recovery,  instead  of  marching  fbrward  towards  them* 

1  Curtius,  ill.  3, 24.  2  Curtius,  iii.  7,  X. 


Position  of 
Darius  on 
tbe  plain 
eastward  of 
Mount 
Amanus. 
He  throws 
open  the 
mountain 
passes,  to 
let  Alexan¬ 
der  come 
through, 
and  fight  a 
pitched 
battle. 


Impatience 
of  Darius  at 
the  delay  of 
Alexander 
in  Kilikia. 
He  crosses 
Mount 
Amanus 
to  attack 
Alexander 
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turned  away  from  them  to  subdue  the  western  portion  of  Kilikia, 
this  again  was  construed  by  Darius  as  an  evidence  of  hesitation 
and  fear.  It  is  even  asserted  that  Parmenio  wished  to  await  the 
attack  of  the  Persians  in  Kilikia,  and  that  Alexander  at  first 
consented  to  do  so.1  At  any  rate,  Darius,  after  a  certain  interval, 
contracted  the  persuasion,  and  was  assured  by  his  Asiatic  coun¬ 
cillors  and  courtiers  that  the  Macedonians,  though  audacious  and 
triumphant  against  frontier  satraps,  now  hung  back  intimidated 
by  the  approaching  majesty  and  full  muster  of  the  empire,  and 
that  they  would  not  stand  to  resist  his  attack.  Under  this  im¬ 
pression,  Darius  resolved  upon  an  advance  into  Kilikia  with  all 
his  army.  ThymCdSs,  indeed,  and  other  intelligent  Grecian 
advisers — together  with  the  Macedonian  exile  Amyntas— depre¬ 
cated  his  new  resolution,  entreating  him  to  persevere  in  his 
original  purpose.  They  pledged  themselves  that  Alexander 
would  come  forth  to  attack  him  wherever  he  was,  and  that,  too, 
speedily.  They  dwelt  on  the  imprudence  of  fighting  in  the 
narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia,  where  his  numbers,  and  especially  his 
vast  cavalry,  would  be  useless.  Their  advice,  however,  was  not 
only  disregarded  by  Darius,  but  denounced  by  the  Persian  coun¬ 
cillors  as  traitorous.2  Even  some  qf  the  Greeks  in  the  camp 
shared,  and  transmitted  in  their  letters  to  Athens,  the  blind  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  monarch.  The  order  was  forthwith  given  for  the 
whole  army  to  quit  the  plains  of  Syria  and  march  across  Mount 
Amanus  into  Kilikia.®  To  cross,  by  any  pass,  over  such  a  range 
as  that  of  Mount  Amanus  with  a  numerous  army,  heavy  baggage, 
and  ostentatious  train  (including  all  the  suite  necessary  for  the 
regal  family),  must  have  been  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  time  ; 
and  the  only  two  passes  over  this  mountain  were,  both  of  them, 
narrow  and  easily  defensible.4  Darius  followed  the  northern¬ 
most  of  the  two,  which  brought  him  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 


l  Curtius,  iii.  7,  8. 

3  Prom  iEschinSs  front.  Ktesiphont. 
p.  552)  it  seems  that  Demosthenes  and 
the  anti-Macedonian  statesmen  at 
Athens  received  letters  at  this  moment 
written  in  high  spirits,  intimating  that 
Alexander  was  “  caught  and  pinned 
up”  in  Kilikia.  Demosthenes  (if  we 
may  believe  iEschinOs)  went  about 
showing  these  letters  and  boasting  of 
the  good  news  which  was  at  hand. 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  xi.  8,  3)  also  re- 

10- 


ports  the  confident  anticipations  of 
Persian  success,  entertained  by  Sam- 
ballat  at  Samaria,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
Asiatics  around. 

3  Arrian,  ii.  0;  Curtius,  iii.  8,  2*, 
Dioddr.  xvii.  32. 

4  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Famil.  xv.  4.  See 
the  instructive  commentary  of  Mdtzell 
ad  Curtium,  iii.  8,  pp.  103,  104.  I  have 
given,  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume,  a 
plan  of  the  ground  near  Issus,  together 
with  some  explanatory  comments. 

—5 
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Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Macedonians  were  marching 
He  arrives  in  southward  to  cross  Mount  Amanus  by  the  southern 
Alexander’s  pass,  and  attack  Darius  in  the  plain,  Darius  was 
captures  coming  over  into  Kilikia  by  the  northern  pass  to 

issue.  drive  them  before  him  back  into  Macedonia.1 *  Beach¬ 

ing  Issus,  seemingly  about  two  days  after  they  had  left  it,  he 
became  master  of  their  sick  and  wounded  left  in  the  town.  With 
odious  brutality,  his  grandees  impelled  him  to  inflict  upon  these 
poor  men  either  death  or  amputation  of  hands  and  arms.3  He 
then  marched  forward  along  the  same  road  by  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  which  had  already  been  followed  by  Alexander,  and 


encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pinarus. 

The  fugitives  from  Issus  hastened  to  inform  Alexander,  whom 
Return  of  they  overtook  at  Myriandrus.  So  astonished  was  he 
Alexander  that  he  refused  to  believe  the  news  until  it  had  been 
Sandras':  confirmed  by  some  officers  whom  he  sent  northward 

his ^address  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  in  a  small  galley,  and  to 
o  army.  w^om  vast  Persian  multitude  on  the  shore  was 


distinctly  visible.  Then,  assembling  the  chief  officers,  he  com¬ 
municated  to  them  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  expatiating 
on  the  favourable  auspices  under  which  a  battle  would  now  take 


place.3  His  address  was  hailed  with  acclamation  by  his  hearers, 
who  demanded  only  to  be  led  against  the.  enemy.4 * 
His  distance  from  the  Persian  position  may  have  been  about 


eighteen  miles.6  By  an  evening  march,  after  supper,  he  reached 
at  midnight  the  narrow  defile  (between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
sea)  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  through  which  he  had 
marched  two  days  before.  Again  master  of  that  important 


i  Plutarch  (Alexand.  20)  states  this 
general  fact  correctly ;  hut  he  is  mis¬ 

taken  in  saying  that  the  two  armies 
missed  one  another  in  the  night,  &c. 

3  Arrian,  ii.  7,  2 ;  Curtius,  iii.  8,  14. 
I  have  mentioned,  a  few  pages  back, 
that  ab  out  a  fortnight  before  Alexander 
had  sent  Parmenio  forward  from  Tar¬ 
sus  to  secure  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and 
Syria,  while  he  himself  marched  back¬ 

ward  to  Soli  and  Anchialus.  He, and 

Parmenio  must  have  been  separated  at 
this  time  by  a  distance  not  less  thaii 
eight  days  of  ordinary  march.  If, 

during  this  interval,  Darius  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  Issus,  he  would  have  been 
just  between  them,  and  would  have  cut 


them  off  one  from  the  other.  It  was 
Alexander’s  good  luck  that  so  grave  an 
embarrassment  did  not  occur. 

3  Arrian,  ii.  7,  8. 

4  Arrian,  ii.  7;  Curtius,  in.  10;  Dio- 
ddrus,  xvii.  83. 

3  Kallisthends  called  the  distance 
100  stadia  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  19).  This 
seems  likely  to  be  under  the  truth. 

Polybius  criticises  severely  the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  KallisthenSs  of  the 
march  of  Alexander.  Not  having  be¬ 
fore  us  the  words  of  Kallisthen&s  him¬ 
self,  we  are  hardly  in  a  condition  to 
appreciate  the  goodness  of  the  criti¬ 
cism,  which  in  some  points  is  certainly 
overstrained. 
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position,  he  rested  there  the  last  portion  of  the  night,  and 
advanced  forward  at  daybreak  northward  towards  Positio 
Darius.  At  first  the  breadth  of  practicable  road  was  of°the 
so  confined  as  to  admit  only  a  narrow  column  of  ^my^outh 
march,  with  the  cavalry  following  the  infantry;  ot  the  river 
presently  it  widened,  enabling  Alexander  to  enlarge  arns’ 
his  front  by  bringing  up  successively  the  divisions  of  the  phalanx. 
On  approaching  near  to  the  river  Pinarus  (which  flowed  across 
the  pass),  he  adopted  his  order  of  battle.  On  the  extreme  right 
he  placed  the  hypaspists,  or  light  division  of  hoplites ;  next 
(reckoning  from  right  to  left),  five  Taxeis  or  divisions  of  the 
phalanx,  under  Koenus,  Perdikkas,  Meleager,  Ptolemy,  and 
Amyntas.  Of  these  three  last  or  left  divisions,  Kraterus  had  the 
general  command ;  himself  subject  to  the  orders  of  Parmenio, 
who  commanded  the  entire  left  half  of  the  army.  The  breadth 
of  plain  between  the  mountains  on  the  right  and  the  sea  on  the 
left  is  said  to  have  been  not  more  than  fourteen  stadia,  or  some¬ 
what  more  than  one  English  mile  and  a  half.1  From  fear  of 
being  outflanked  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians,  he 
gave  strict  orders  to  Parmenio  to  keep  close  to  the  sea.  His 
Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Companions,  together  with  the  Thes¬ 
salians,  were  placed  on  his  right  flank  ;  as  were  also  the  Agri&nes 
and  the  principal  portion  of  the  light  infantry.  The  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  and  allied  cavalry,  with  the  Thracian  and  Kretan  light 
infantry,  were  sent  on  the  left  flank  to  Parmenio.3 

Darius,  informed  that  Alexander  was  approaching,  resolved  to 
fight  where  he  was  encamped,  behind  the  river  positionof 
Pinarus.  He,  however,  threw  across  the  river  a  force  the  Persian 
of  30,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry,  to  insure  the  of  then0rth 
undisturbed  formation  of  his  main  force  behind  the  Pinarus* 
river.3  He  composed  his  phalanx,  or  main  line  of  battle,  of 
90,000  hoplites  :  30,000  Greek  hoplites  in  the  centre,  and  30,000 
Asiatics  armed  as  hoplites  (called  Kardakes)  on  each  side  of  these 
Greeks.  These  men— not  distributed  into  separate  divisions,  but 
grouped  in  one  body  or  multitude 4— filled  the  breadth  between 


l  KallisthenOs  ap.  Polybium,  xii.  17. 
3  Arrian,  ii.  8,  4—18. 

8,Cp.  Kallisth.  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  17,  and 
Arrian,  ii.  8, 8.  Considering  how  narrow 
the  space  was,  such  numerous  bodies  as 


these  80,000  horse  and  20,000  foot  must 
have  found  little  facility  in  moving. 
KalhsthenSs  did  not  notice  them,  as  far 
as  we  can  collect  from  Polybius. 

4  Arrian,  ii.  8,  9.  roarovrovs  yip  i  jrl 
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the  mountains  and  the  sea.  On  the  mountains  to  his  left  he 
placed  a  body  of  20,000  men,  intended  to  act  against  the  right 
flank  and  rear  of  Alexander.  But  for  the  great  numerical  mass 
of  his  vast  host  he  could  find  no  room  to  act ;  accordingly,  they 
remained  useless  in  the  rear  of  his  Greek  and  Asiatic  hoplites, 
yet  not  formed  into  any  body  of  reserve,  or  kept  disposable  for 
assisting  in  case  of  need.  When  his  line  was  thoroughly 
formed,  he  recalled  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pinarus  the  30,000 
cavalry  and  20,000  infantry  which  he  had  sent  across  as  a  pro¬ 
tecting  force.  A  part  of  this  cavalry  was  sent  to  his  extreme 
left  wing,  but  the  mountain  ground  was  found  unsuitable  for 
them  to  act,  so  that  they  were  forced  to  cross  to  the  right  wing, 
where,  accordingly,  the  great  mass  of  the  Persian  cavalry  became 
assembled.  Darius  himself,  in  his  chariot,  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
line,  behind  the  Grecian  hoplites.  In  the  front  of  his  whole 
line  ran  the  river,  or  rivulet,  Pinarus ;  the  banks  of  which,  in 
many  parts  naturally  steep,  he  obstructed  in  some  places  by 
embankments.1 

As  soon  as  Alexander  by  the  retirement  of  the  Persian  covering 
Battle  of  detachment,  was  enabled  to  perceive  the  final  disposi- 
Issus.  tions  of  Darius,  he  made  some  alteration  in  his  own, 
transferring  his  Thessalian  cavalry  by  a  rear  movement  from  his 
right  to  his  left  wing,  and  bringing  forward  the  lancer-cavalry  or 
sarrissophori,  as  well  as  the  light  infantry,  Pseonians  and  archers, 


6d\ayyos  air\rjs  eSexer(>  to  XuiP^ov* 
tva  erdo’crovro. 

The  depth  of  this  single  phalanx  is 
not  given,  nor  do  we  know  the  exact 
width  of  the  ground  which  it  occupied. 
Assuming  a  depth  of  sixteen,  and  one 
•pace  in  breadth  to  each  soldier,  4000 
men  would  stand  in  the  breadth  of  a 
stadium  of  250  paces,  and  therefore 
80,000  men  in  a  breadth  of  twenty- 
stadia  (see  the  calculation  of  Rustow 
and  Kochly  (p.  280)  about  the  Mace¬ 
donian  line).  Assuming  a  depth  of 
twenty-six,  6500  men  would  stand  in  the 
breadth  of  the  stadium,  and  therefore 
90,000  in  a  total  breadth  of  14  stadia, 
which  is  that  given  by  KallisthenSs. 
But  there  must  have  been  intervals 
left,  greater  or  less,  we  know  not  how 
many ;  the  covering  detachments, 
which  had  been  thrown  out  before  the 
river  Pinarus,  must  have  found  some 
means  of  passing  through  to  the  rear, 
when  recalled. 


Mr.  Kinneir  states  that  the  breadth 
between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea 
varies  between  one  mile  and  a  half 
(English)  and  three  miles.  The  four¬ 
teen  stadia  of  KallisthenSs  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  nearly  one  English  mile  and 
three-quarters. 

Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modem 
times  have  Oriental  armies  ever  been 
trained,  by  native  officers,  to  regularity 
of  march  orarray— see  Malcolm,  Hist,  of 
Persia,  ch.  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  p.  498;  Volney, 
Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syna^vol.  i.  p.  124. 

i  Arrian,  ii.  10,  2.  KallisthenSs 
appears  to  have  reckoned  the  mercen¬ 
aries  composing  the  Persian  phalaux 
at  30,000,  and  the  cavalry  at  30,000. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Kardakes.  Yet  Polybius 
in  his  criticism  tries  to  make  out  that 
there  was  not  room  for  an  array  of 
even  60,000  ;  while  Arrian  enumerates 
90,000  hoplites,  not  including  ca\alry 
(Polyb.  xn.  18). 
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to  the  front  of  his  right.  The  Agrianians,  together  with  some 
cavalry  and  another  body  of  archers,  were  detached  from  the 
general  line  to  form  an  oblique  front  against  the  20,000  Persians 
posted  on  the  hill  to  outflank  him.  As  these  20,000  men  came 
near  enough  to  threaten  his  flank,  Alexander  directed  the  Agria¬ 
nians  to  attack  them,  and  to  drive  them  farther  away  on  the  hills. 
They  manifested  so  little  firmness,  and  gave  way  so  easily,  that 
he  felt  no  dread  of  any  serious  aggressive  movement  from  them. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with  holding  back  in  reserve 
.against  them  a  body  of  300  heavy  cavalry  ;  while  he  placed  the 
Agrianians  and  the  rest  on  the  right  of  his  main  line,  in  order  to 
make  his  front  equal  to  that  of  his  enemies.1 

Having  thus  formed  his  array,  after  giving  the  troops  a  certain 
halt  after  their  march,  he  advanced  at  a  very  slow  pace,  anxious 
to  maintain  his  own  front  even,  and  anticipating  that  the  enemy 
might  cross  the  Pinarus  to  meet  him.  But  as  they  did  not  move, 
he  continued  his  advance,  preserving  the  uniformity  of  the  front, 
until  he  arrived  within  bowshot,  when  he  himself,  at  the  head  of 
Ms  cavalry,  hypaspists,  and  divisions  of  the  phalanx  on  the  right, 
accelerated  his  pace,  crossed  the  river  at  a  quick  step,  and  fell 
upon  the  Kardakes  or  Asiatic  hoplites  on  the  Persian  left.  Un¬ 
prepared  for  the  suddenness  and  vehemence  of  this  attack,  these 
Kardakes  scarcely  resisted  a  moment,  but  gave  way  as  soon  as 
they  came  to  close  quarters,  and  fled,  vigorously  pressed  by  the 
Macedonian  right.  Darius,  who  was  in  his  chariot  in  the  centre, 
perceived  that  this  untoward  desertion  exposed  his  person  from 
the  left  flank.  Seized  with  panic,  he  caused  his  chariot  to  be 
turned  round,  and  fled  with  all  speed  among  the  foremost  fugi¬ 
tives.2  He  kept  to  his  chariot  as  long  as  the  ground  permitted, 


J  Arnan,  n.  9.  Kallisthends  ap. 
Polyt>,  xii.  17.  The  slackness  of  this 
Persian  cores  on  the  flank,  and  the 
ease  with  which  Alexander  drove  them 
back — a  material  point  in  reference  to 
the  battle — are  noticed  also  by  Curtius, 
in.  9, 11. 

»  *  ***  6.  evdvff,  efycv 

«€*rt  tov  apf&aro?,  aiiv  rots  irpuroiv  «&ev- 

•ye,  Ac. 

This  simple  statement  of  Arrian  is 
far  more  credible  than  the  highly, 
wrought  details  given  by  Diodbrus 
(xvii.  34)  and  Curtius  (iii.  li,  9)  about 
a  direct  charge  of  Alexander  upon  the 


chariot  of  Darius  and  a  murderous 
combat  immediately  round  that  chariot, 
in  which  the  horses  became  wounded 
and  unmanageable,  So  as  to  be  on  the 
point  of  overturning  it.  Charts  even 
went  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  Alexander 
had.  come  into  personal  conflict  with 
Danus,  from  whom  he  had  received 
his  wound  in  the  thigh  (Plutarch,, 
Alex.  20).  Plutarch  had  seen  thev 
letter  addressed  by  Alexander  to 
Antipater,  simply  intimating  that  he 
had  received  a  slight  wound  in  the 
thigh. 

In  respect  to  this  point,  as  to  so 
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but  quitted  it  on  reaching  some  rugged  ravines,  and  mounted  on 
horseback  to  make  sure  of  escape  ;  in  such  terror  that  he  cast  away 
his  bow,  his  shield,  and  his  regal  mantle.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  given  a  single  order,  nor  to  have  made  the  smallest  effort  to 
repair  a  first  misfortune.  The  flight  of  the  king  was  the  signal 
for  all  who  observed  it  to  flee  also  ;  so  that  the  vast  host  in  the 
rear  were  quickly  to  be  seen  trampling  one  another  down,  in  their 
efforts  to  get  through  the  difficult  groimd  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
enemy.  Darius  was  himself  not  merely  the  centre  of  union  for 
all  the  miscellaneous  contingents  composing  the  army,  but  also 
the  sole  commander  ;  so  that  after  his  flight  there  was  no  one  left 
to  give  any  general  order. 


This  great  battle— we  might  rather  say,  that  which  ought  to 
Alarm  and  have  been  a  great  battle — was  thus  lost, — through  the 
rnghtof^6  &***>&  way  of  the  Asiatic  hoplites  on  the  Persian  left, 
defeat  odf  an(*  immediate  flight  of  Darius, — within  a  few 
the  Per-  minutes  after  its  commencement.  But  the  centre  and 

sians.  right  of  the  Persians,  not  yet  apprised  of  these  mis: 

fortunes,  behaved  with  gallantry.  When  Alexander  made  his 


rapid  dash  forward  with  the  right,  under  his  own  immediate 
command,  the  phalanx  in  his  left  centre  (which  was  under 
Kraterus  and  Parmenio)  either  did  not  receive  the  same  accelerat¬ 


ing  order,  or  found  itself  both  retarded  and  disordered  by  greater 
steepness  in  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus.  Here  it  was  charged  by 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  the  best  troops  in  the  Persian  service. 
The  combat  which  took  place  was  obstinate,  and  the  Macedonian 
loss  not  inconsiderable  ;  the  general  of  division,  Ptolemy  son  of 
Seleukus,  with  120  of  the  front-rank  men  or  choice  phalangites, 
being  slain.  But  presently  Alexander,  having  completed  the  rout 
on  the  enemies’  left,  brought  back  his  victorious  troops  from  the 


many  others,  Diod&ras  and  Curtius 
have  copied  the  same  authority. 

KallisthenSs  (ap.  Polyb.  xii.  22) 
stated  that  Alexander  had  laid  his 
plan  of  attack  with  a  view  to  bear 
upon  the  person  of  Darius,  which  is 
not  improbable  (compare  Xenoph. 
Anab.  i.  8,  22),  and  was,  in  fact, 
realized,  since  the  first  successful 
charge  of  the  Macedonians  came  so 
near  to  Darius  as  to  alarm  him  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  person.  To  the 
question  put  by  Polybius  — How  did 
Alexander  know  in  what  part  of  the 


army  Darius  was?— we  may  reply  that 
the  chariot  and  person  of  Darius  would 
doubtless  be  conspicuous;  moreover, 
the  Persian  kings  were  habitually  in 
the  centre,  and  Cyrus  the  younger,  at 
the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  directed  the 
attack  to  be  made  exactly  against  the 
person  of  his  brother  ArtaxerxSs. 

After  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  Arta- 
xerx&s  assumed  to  himself  the  honour 
of  having  slain  Cyrus  with  his  own 
hand,  ana  put  to  death  those  who  had 
really  done  the  deed  because  they 
boasted  of  it  (Plutarch,  Artax,  16). 
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pursuit,  attacked  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  flank,  and  gave 
decisive  superiority  to  their  enemies.  These  Grecian  mercenaries 
were  beaten  and  forced  to  retire.  On  finding  that  Darius  himself 
had  fled,  they  got  away  from  the  field  as  well  as  they  could,  yet 
seemingly  in  good  order.  There  is  even  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
part  of  them  forced  their  way  up  the  mountains  or  through  the 
Macedonian  line,  and  made  their  escape  southward.1 

Meanwhile  on  the  Persian  right,  towards  the  sea,  the  heavy- 
armed  Persian  cavalry  had  shown  much  bravery.  They  were 
bold  enough  to  cross  the  Pinarus2  and  vigorously  to  charge  the 
Thessalians ;  with  whom  they  maintained  a  close  contest,  until 
the  news  spread  that  Darius  had  disappeared,  and  that  the  left  of 
the  army  was  routed.  They  then  turned  their  backs  and  fled, 
sustaining  teriible  damage  from  their  enemies  in  the  retreat  Of 
the  Kardakes  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Grecian  hoplites  in  the 
Persian  line  we  hear  nothing,  nor  of  the  Macedonian  infantry 
opposed  to  them.  Perhaps  these  Kardakes  came  little  into  action, 
since  the  cavalry  on  their  part  of  the  field  were  so  severely  engaged. 
At  any  rate  they  took  part  in  the  general  flight  of  the  Persians, 
as  soon  as  Darius  was  known  to  have  left  the  field.3 

The  rout  of  the  Persians  being  completed,  Alexander  began  a 
vigorous  pursuit.  The  destruction  and  slaughter  of  ^ 
the  fugitives  were  prodigious.  Amidst  so  small  a  anl°r0TW 
breadth  of  practicable  ground,  narrowed  sometimes 
into  a  defile  and  broken  by  frequent  watercourses,  Alexander— 
their  vast  numbers  found  no  room,  and  trod  one  the  mother 
another  down.  As  many  perished  in  this  way  as  by  of 

the  sword  of  the  conquerors  ;  insomuch  that  Ptolemy 
(afterwards  king  of  Egypt,  the  companion  and  historian  of 
Alexander)  recounts  that  he  himself  in  the  pursuit  came  to  a 

1  This  is  the  supposition  of  Mr.  IS.  KallisthenSs  stated  the  same  thing 
Williams,  and  it  appears  to  pae  pro-  as  Arrian— that  this  Persian  cavalry 
liable,  though  Mr.  Ainsworth  calls  it  had  crossed  the  Pinarus,  and  charged 
in  question,  in  consequence  of  the  the  Thessalians  with  bravery.  Poly¬ 
difficulties  of  the  ground  southward  of  bius  censures  him  for  it,  as  if  he  had 
Myriandrus  towards  the  sea.  [See  Mr.  affirmed  something  false  and  absurd 
Ainsworth's  Essay  on  the  Cilician  and  (xii.  18).  This  shows  that  the  criti- 
Syrian  Gates,  Journal  of  the  Geograph,  cisms  of  Polybius  are  not  to  be  ac- 
Society,  1888,  p.  194.]  These  Greeks,  cepted  without  reserve.  He  reasons 
being  merely  fugitives  with  arms  in  as  if  the  Macedonian  phalanx  could 
their  hands— with  neither  cavalry  nor  not  cross  the  Pinarus— converting  a 
baggage— could  make  their  way  over  difficulty  into  an  impossibility  (xii. 
very  difficult  ground.  22). 

*  Arrian,  ii.  11,  8 ;  Curtius,  iii.  ll,  8  Arrian,  ii.  11 ;  Curtius,  iii.  11. 
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ravine  choked  np  with  dead  bodies,  of  which  he  made  a  bridge 
to  pass  over  it.1  The  pursuit  was  continued  as  long  as  the  light 
of  a  November  day  allowed  ;  but  the  battle  had  not  begun  till  a 
late  hour.  The  camp  of  Darius  was  taken,  together  with  his 
mother,  his  wife,  his  sister,  his  infant  son,  and  two  daughters. 
His  chariot,  his  shield,  and  his  bow  also  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
conquerors ;  and  a  sum  of  3000  talents  in  money  was  found, 
though  much  of  the  treasure  had  been  sent  to  Damascus.  The 
total  loss  of  the  Persians  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000 
horse  and  100,000  foot ;  among  the  slain  moreover  were  several 
eminent  Persian  grandees — ArsamSs,  Rheomithrgs,  and  Atizyls, 
who  had  commanded  at  the  Granikus — Sabakls,  satrap  of  Egypt. 
Of  the  Macedonians  we  are  told  that  300  foot  and  150  horse  were 
killed.  Alexander  himself  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh  by 
a  sword.2 * * * 

The  mother,  wife,  and  family  of  Darius,  who  became  captives, 
Courteous  were  treated  by  Alexander’s  order  with  the  utmost 
omfregai  consideration  and  respect.  When  Alexander  returned 
female^  at  night  from  the  pursuit,  he  found  the  Persian  regal 
by  Alexan-  tent  reserved  and  prepared  for  him.  In  an  inner 
der*  compartment  of  it  he  heard  the  tears  and  wailings  of 

women.  He  was  informed  that  the  mourners  were  the  mother 
and  wife  of  Darius,  who  had  learned  that  the  bow  and  shield  of 
Darius  had  been  taken,  and  were  giving  loose  to  their  grief  under 
the  belief  that  Darius  himself  was  killed*  Alexander  im¬ 
mediately  sent  Leonnatus  to  assure  them  that  Darius  was  still 
living,  and  to  promise  further  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
preserve  the  regal  title  and  state— his  war  against  Darius  being 
undertaken  not  from  any  feelings  of  hatred,  but  as  a  fair  contest 
for  the  empire  of  Asia.8  Besides  this  anecdote,  which  depends  on 
good  authority,  many  others,  uncertified  or  untrue,  were 
recounted  about  his  kind  behaviour  to  these  princesses ;  and 
Alexander  himself,  shortly  after  the  battle,  seems  to  have  heard 
fictions  about  it,  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  contradict  in  a 


1  Arrian,  ii,  n,  n ;  KallistlienSs  at 
Polyb  xii.  20. 

2  Arrian,  it  11;  Diod6r.  xvii.  38 

Curtins  (m.  11,  27)  says  that  the  Mace 

domans  lost  thirty-two  foot  and  on 

hundred  and  fifty  horse,  killed ;  witl 


504  men  wounded.  ,  Justin  states.  130 
foot  and  150  horse  (xi.  9). 

8  Arrian,  ii.  12,  8— from '  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus.  Compare  Dioddr. 
xvii.  86;  Curtius,  iii.  11,  24;  iii.  12, 
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letter.  It  is  certain  (from  the  extract  now  remaining  of  this  let¬ 
ter)  that  he  never  saw,  nor  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  seeing,  the 
-captive  wife  of  Darius,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Asia; 
moreover  he  even  declined  to  hear  encomiums  upon  her  beauty.1 

How  this  vast  host  of  fugitives  got  out  of  the  narrow  limits  of 
Kilikia,  or  how  many  of  them  quitted  that  country  by  complete 
the  same  pass  over  Mount  Amanus  as  that  by  which  QfS§fePer- 
they  had  entered  it,  we  cannot  make  out.  It  is  sian  army- 
probable  that  many,  and  Darius  himself  among  the  crosses  the 
number,  made  their  escape  across  the  mountain  by 
various  subordinate  roads  and  by-paths ;  which,  some  Perso- 
though  unfit  for  a  regular  army  with  baggage,  would  Serce^ 
he  found  a  welcome  resource  by  scattered  companies.  naries* 
Darius  managed  to  get  together  4000  of  the  fugitives,  with 
whom  he  hastened  to  Tliapsakus,  and  there  recrossed  the 
Euphrates.  The  only  remnant  of  force  still  in  a  position  of 
defence  after  the  battle  consisted  of  8000  of  the  Grecian 
mercenaries  under  Amyntas  and  Thymddes.  These  men,  fighting 
their  way  out  of  Kilikia  (seemingly  towards  the  south  by  or  near 
Myriandrus),  marched  to  Tripolis,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  where 
they  found  the  same  vessels  in  which  they  had  themselves  been 
brought  from  the  armament  of  Lesbos.  Seizing  sufficient  means 
of  transport,  and  destroying  the  rest  to  prevent  pursuit,  they 
immediately  crossed  over  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  to  Egypt.2 
With  this  single  exception,  the  enormous  Persian  host  disappears 
with  the  battle  of  Issus.  We  hear  of  no  attempt  to  rally  or  re¬ 
form,  nor  of  any  fresh  Persian  force  afoot  until  two  years  after¬ 
wards.  The  booty  acquired  by  the  victors  was  immense,  not 
merely  in  gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  captives  for  the  slave- 
merchant.  On  the  morrow  of  the  battle  Alexander  offered  a 
solemn  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  with  three  altars  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pinarus ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  buried  the 
■dead,  consoled  the  wounded,  and  rewarded  or  complimented  all 
who  had  distinguished  themselves.3 


1  Plutarch,  Alex.  22.  *yS>  yap  (Alex¬ 
ander)  ovx  on  tup cuctb?  av  evpeQtCijv 
tIjv  AapeCov  yvvalica  yj  /3e/3ouAevu,evo? 
iSelv,  aAA.*  ovSe  raiv  \cy6vrtov  irept,  ttijs 
«v/xop<£tas  air Ife  J^po<r5e$«y/uteVos,  tov 
Xoyov. 


$  Arrian,  ii.  13, 2, 3 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  48. 
Curtius  says  that  these  Greeks  got 
away  by  by-paths  across  the  mountains 
(Amanus)— which  may  be  true  (Curtius, 

3  Arrian,  II.  12,  1 ;  Curtius,  lit  12, 
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No  victory  recorded  in  history  was  ever  more  complete  in 
Prodigious  itse^  or  more  far-stretching  in  its  consequences,  than 
effect  pro-  that  of  Issus.  Not  only  was  the  Persian  force 
the  victory  destroyed  or  dispersed,  but  the  efforts  of  Darius  for 
of  issus.  recovery  were  paralyzed  by  the  capture  of  his  family. 
Portions  of  the  dissipated  army  of  Issus  may  be  traced,  re¬ 
appearing  in  different  places  for  operations  of  detail,  but  we  shall 
find  no  further  resistance  to  Alexander  during  almost  two  years, 
except  from  the  brave  freemen  of  two  fortified  cities.  Every¬ 
where  an  overwhelming  sentiment  of  admiration  and  terror  was 
spread  abroad  towards  the  force,  skill,  or  good  fortune  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  by  whichever  name  it  might  be  called,  together  with  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  real  value  of  a  Persian  army  in  spite  of  so  much 
imposing  pomp  and  numerical  show — a  contempt  not  new  to 
intelligent  Greeks,  but  now  communicated  even  to  vulgar  minds- 
by  the  recent  unparalleled  catastrophe.  Both  as  general  and  as 
soldier,  indeed,  the  consummate  excellence  of  Alexander  stood 
conspicuous,  not  less  than  the  signal  deficiency  of  Darius.  The  fault 
in  the  latter  upon  which  most  remark  is  usually  made  was  that  of 
fighting  the  battle  not  in  an  open  plain  but  in  a  narrow  valley, 
whereby  his  superiority  of  number  was  rendered  unprofitable. 
But  this  (as  I  have  already  observed)  was  only  one  among  many 
mistakes,  and  by  no  means  the  most  serious.  The  result  would 
have  been  the  same  had  the  battle  been  fought  in  the  plains  to 
the  eastward  of  Mount  Amanus.  Superior  numbers  are  of  little 
avail  on  any  ground  unless  there  be  a  general  who  knows  how  to 
make  use  of  them  ; .  unless  they  be  distributed  into  separate 
divisions  ready  to  combine  for  offensive  action  on  many  points  at 
once,  or  at  any  rate  to  lend  support  to  each  other  in  defence,  so 
that  a  defeat  of  one  fraction  is  not  a  defeat  of  the  whole.  The 
faith  of  Darius  in  simple  multitude  was  altogether  blind  and 
childish ; 1  nay,  that  faith,  though  overweening  beforehand, 
disappeared  at  once  when  he  found  his  enemies  did  not  run  away 
but  faced  him  boldly— as  was  seen  by  his  attitude  on  the  banks- 
of  the  Pinarus,  where  he  stood  to  be  attacked  instead  of  executing 

27 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  40.  The  “Arse  Alex-  days. 

andri,  in  radicibus  Amani,”  are  men-  i  See  this  faith  put  forward  in  the 
tioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Famil.  xv.  4).  speech  of  XerxSs— Herod&t  vii.  48  r 
When  commanding  in  ,  .Kilikia,  he  compare  the  speech  of  AchsemenGs,. 
encamped  there  with  hxs  army  four  vii.  2S6. 
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his  threat  of  treading  down  the  handful  opposed  to  him.1  But  it 
was  not  merely  as  a  general  that  Darius  acted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  the  loss  of  the  battle  certain.  Had  his  dispositions 
been  ever  so  skilful,  his  personal  cowardice  in  quitting  the  field 
and  thinking  only  of  his  own  safety  would  have  sufficed  to> 
nullify  the  effect.2 * * *  Though  the  Persian  grandees  are  generally 
conspicuous  for  personal  courage,  yet  we  shall  find  Darius  here¬ 
after  again  exhibiting  the  like  melancholy  timidity,  and  the  like 
incompetence  for  using  numbers  with  effect,  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  though  fought  in  a  spacious  plain  chosen  by  himself. 

Happy  was  it  for  Memnon  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
renunciation  of  his  schemes  and  the  ruin  consequent  B>a  23s. 
upon  it  !  The  fleet  in  the  iEgean,  which  had  been  Autumn, 
transferred  at  his  death  to  Pharnabazus,  though  Effects 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  those  mercenaries  whom  Efareece 
Darius  had  recalled  to  Issue,  and  disheartened  by  a 
serious  defeat  which  the  Persian  Orcmtobates  had  issus.  Anti- 
received  from  the  Macedonians  in  Karia,8  was  never-  projects11^ 
theless  not  inactive  in  trying  to  organize  an  anti-  crushed* 
Macedonian  manifestation  in  Greece.  While  Pharnabazus  was- 
at  the  island  of  Siphnos  with  his  100  triremes  he  was  visited  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  king  Agis,  who  pressed  him  to  embark  for 
Peloponnesus  as  large  a  force  as  he  could  spare  to  second  a 
movement  projected  by  the  Spartans,  But  such  aggressive  plans 
were  at  once  crushed  by  the  terror-striking  news  of  the  battle  of 
Issus.  Apprehending  a  revolt  in  the  island  of  Chios  as  the  result 
of  this  news,  Pharnabazus  immediately  sailed  thither  with  a  large 
detachment.  Agis,  obtaining  nothing  more  than  a  subsidy  of 
thirty  talents  and  a  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  was  obliged  to 
renounce  his  projects  in  Peloponnesus  and  to  content  himself 
with  directing  some  operations  in  Krete,  to  be  conducted  by  his 
brother  Agesilaus ;  while  he  himself  remained  among  the 

1  Arrian,  ii.  10,  2.  «cal  ravrg  d>?  ArtaxerxGs  (who  had  as  yet  made  no 

irjXot  eyevero  (Darius)  rots  a fi6*  resistance)  would  fight.  “  To  be  sure 
'AAe£av8pov  rfi  yvoi^rj  SeSovXujfievos  (a  he  will  (was  the  reply);  if  he  is  the 
remarkable  expression  borrowed  from  son  of  Darius  and  Pary  satis,  and  my 
Thucydides,  iv.  34).  Compare  Arrian,  brother,  I  shall  not  obtain  the  crown 
ii.  6, 7.  without  fighting !  ”  Personal  cowardice 

2  Immediately  before  the  battle  of  in  a  king  of  Persia  at  the  head  of  his. 

Kunaxa,  Cyrus  the  younger  was  asked  army  seemed  inconceivable  (Xenoph. 

by  some  of  the  Grecian  officers,  Anab.  i.  7, 9). 

whether  he  thought  that  his  brother  »  Arrian,  ii.  5,  a 
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islands  and  ultimately  accompanied  the  Persian  AutophradatSs 
to  Halikarnassus.1  It  appears,  however,  that  he  afterwards  went 
to  conduct  the  operations  in  Krete,  and  that  he  had  considerable 
success  in  that  island,  bringing  several  Kretan  towns  to  join  the 
Persians.2  On  the  whole,  however,  the  victory  of  Issus  overawed 
all  free  spirit  throughout  Greece,  and  formed  a  guarantee  to 
Alexander  for  at  least  a  temporary  quiescence.  The  philo- 
Macedonian  synod,  assembled  at  Corinth  during  the  period  of 
the  Isthmian  festival,  manifested  their  joy  by  sending  to  him  an 
embassy  of  congratulation  and  a  wreath  of  gold.3 

With  little  delay  after  his  victory,  Alexander  marched  through 
b.o  333.  Koele-Syria  to  the  Phoenician  coast,  detaching Parmenio 
Winter*  in  his  way  to  attack  Damascus,  whither  Darius  before 
Capture  of  the  battle  had  sent  most  part  of  his  treasure  with 
bySeMace-  many  confidential  officers,  Persian  women  of  rank, 
donians,  and  envoys.  Though  the  place  might  have  held  out 
treasure  and  a  considerable  siege,  it  was  surrendered  without  re- 
prisoners.  sistance  by  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  the  governor, 
who  made  a  feint  of  trying  to  convey  away  the  treasure,  but  took 
care  that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.4  There  was 
captured  a  large  treasure,  with  a  prodigious  number  and  variety 
of  attendants  and  ministers  of  luxury,  belonging  to  the  court  and 
the  grandees.5  Moreover,  the  prisoners  made  were  so  numerous, 
that  most  of  the  great  Persian  families  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
some  relative,  male  or  female.  There  were  among  them  the 
widow  and  daughters  of  king  Ochus,  the  predecessor  of  Darius, 
the  daughter  of  Darius’s  brother  Oxathres,  the  wives  of  Artabazus 
and  of  Pharnabazus,  the  three  daughters  of  Mentor,  and  BarsinS, 
widow  of  the  deceased  Memnon  with  her  child,  sent  up  by  Memnon 
to  serve  as  an  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  There  were  also  several 
eminent  Grecian  exiles,  Theban,  Lacedaemonian,  and  Athenian, 
who  had  fled  to  Darius,  and  whom  he  had  thought  fit  to  send  to 


1  Arrian,  ii.  13,  4—8. 

2  Dioddr.  xvii.  48. 

3  DiodOr.  xvii  48  :  Curtins,  iv.  5, 11. 
Curtius  seems  to  mention  this  vote 
later,  but  it  must  evidently  have  been 
passed  at  the  first  Isthmian  festival 
after  the  battle  of  Issus. 

4  Arrian,  ii.  11,  13 ;  Curtius,  iii.  13. 

The  words  of  Arrian  (ii.  15, 1)— on-tcrw 


KOfiC<ravra  e?  AafxatrKou — confirm  the 
statement  of  Curtius,  that  this  treasure 
was  captured  by  Parmenio,  not  in  the 
town,  but  in  the  hands  of  fugitives  who 
were  conveying  it  away  from  the  town. 

5  A  fragment  of  the  letter  from 
Parmenio  to  Alexander  is  preserved, 
giving  a  detailed  list  of  the  articles  of 
booty  (Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  607). 
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Damascus,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  use  their  pikes  with  the 
army  at  Issus.  The  Theban  and  Athenian  exiles  were  at  once 
released  by  Alexander ;  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the  time  put 
under  arrest,  but  not  detained  long.  Among  the  Athenian  exiles- 
was  a  person  of  noble  name  and  parentage,  Iphikratls,  son  of  the 
great  Athenian  officer  of  that  name.1  The  captive  Iphikrates- 
not  only  received  his  liberty,  but  was  induced  by  courteous  and 
honourable  treatment  to  remain  with  Alexander.  He  died,  how¬ 
ever,  shortly  afterwards  from  sickness,  and  his  ashes  were  then 
collected,  by  order  of  Alexander,  to  be  sent  to  his  family  at 
Athens. 

I  have  already  stated  in  a  former  chapter2  that  the  elder 
Iphikrates  had  been  adopted  by  Alexander’s  grand-  Ca  ^ 
father  into  the  regal  family  of  Macedonia  as  the  mi  treat- 
saviour  of  their  throne.  Probably  this  was  the  cir-  Athenian110 
cumstance  which  determined  the  superior  favour  iphifcxatss. 
shown  to  the  son,  rather  than  any  sentiment  either  relative 
towards  Athens  or  towards  the  military  genius  of  the  pf  Greeks 
father.  The  difference  of  position,  between  Iphikrates  and^Mace- 
the  father  and  Iphikrates  the  son,  is  one  among  the 
painful  evidences  of  the  downward  march  of  Hellenism.  The 
father,  a  distinguished  officer,  moving  amidst  a  circle  of  freemen, 
sustainingby  arms  the  security  and  dignity  of  his  own  fellow-citizens,, 
and  even  interfering  for  the  rescue  of  the  Macedonian  regal 
family ;  the  son,  condemned  to  witness  the  degradation  of  his- 
native  city  by  Macedonian  anus,  and  deprived  of  all  other  means 
of  reviving  or  rescuing  her,  except  such  as  could  be  found  in  the 
service  of  an  Oriental  prince,  whose  stupidity  and  cowardice 
threw  away  at  once  his  own  security  and  the  freedom  of  Greece. 

Master  of  Damascus  and  of  Kcele-Syria,  Alexander  advanced 
onward  to  Phoenicia.  The  first  Phoenician  town  which  he  ap¬ 
proached  was  Marathus,  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  islet  of 
Aradus,  forming,  along  with  that  islet  and  some  other  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns,  the  domain  of  the  Aradian  prince  Gerostratus.  That 

1  Arrian,  ii.  15,  5 ;  Curtins,  iil.  13,  lxxvii.  lxxix. ;  and  JEschin&s,  Fals. 
13—16.  There  is  some  discrepancy  Leg.  p.  263,  c.  13. 

between  the  two  (compare  Arrian,  iii.  Alexander  himself  had  consented 
24,  7)  as  to  the  names  of  the  Lacedas-  to  he  adopted  by  Ada,  princess, 
moman  envoys.  of  Karia,  as  her  son  (Arrian,  i.  23, 

2  See  above  in  this  History,  Chaps.  12). 
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prince  was  himself  now  serving  with  his  naval  contingent  among 

BC.  333 _  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  ^gean;  but  his  son  Strato, 

332*  Winter,  acting  as  viceroy  at  home,  despatched  to  Alexander  his 
Alexander  homage  with  a  golden  wreath,  and  made  over  to  him 
Arad£^Cia‘  at  once  Aradus  with  the  neighbouring  towns  included 
Byblus, ’and  '  in.  its  domain.  The  example  of  Strato  was  followed, 
the&ngates  first  by  the  inhabitants  of  Byblus,  the  next  Phoenician 
to  him.  c;ty  in  a  southerly  direction ;  next,  by  the  great  city 
•of  Sidon,  the  queen  and  parent  of  all  Phoenician  prosperity.  The 
Sidonians  even  sent  envoys  to  meet  him  and  invite  his  approach.1 
Their  sentiments  were  unfavourable  to  the  Persians,  from  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  bloody  and  perfidious  proceeding  which  (about 
•eighteen  years  before)  had  marked  the  recapture  of  their  city  by 
the  armies  of  Oehus.2  Nevertheless,  the  naval  contingents  both 
•of  Byblus  and  of  Sidon  (as  well  as  that  of  Aradus)  were  at  this 
moment  sailing  in  the  JEgean  with  the  Persian  admiral  Auto- 
p>hradat§s,  and  formed  a  large  proportion  of  his  entire  fleet.8 

While  Alexander  was  still  at  Marathus,  however,  previous  to 
his  onward  march,  he  received  both  envoys  and  a 
letter  from  Darius,  asking  for  the  restitution  of  his 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  and  tendering  friendship 
and  alliance,  as  from  one  king  to  another.  Darius 
further  attempted  to  show  that  the  Macedonian  Philip 
had  begun  the  wrong  against  Persia,  that  Alexander 
had  continued  it,  and  that  he  himself  (Darius)  had 
acted  merely  in  self-defence.  In  reply,  Alexander 
wrote  a  letter  wherein  he  set  forth  his  own  case  against  Darius, 
proclaiming  himself  the  appointed  leader  of  the  Greeks,  to  avenge 
the  ancient  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  He  then  alleged 
various  complaints  against  Darius,  whom  he  accused  of  having 
instigated  the  assassination  of  Philip  as  well  as  the  hostilities  of 
the  anti-Macedonian  cities  in  Greece.  “Now,”  continued  he, 
“  by  the  grace  of  the  gods  I  have  been  victorious,  first  over  your 
satraps,  next  over  yourself.  I  have  taken  care  of  all  who  submit 
to  me,  and  made  them  satisfied  with  their  lot.  Come  yourself  to 
me  also,  as  to  the  master  of  all  Asia.  Corns  without  fear  of 
suffering  harm ;  ask  me,  and  you  shall  receive  back  your  mother 

I  Arrian,  ii.  14,  11 ;  li.  15, 8.  8  Arrian,  ii.  15,  8  ;  ii  20, 1.  Curtins, 

2Diod6r.xvI.45.  iv.  1,8-16. 
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and  wife,  and  anything  else  which  ydu  please.  When  next  you 
write  to  me,  however,  address  me  not  as  an  equal,  but  as  lord  of 
Asia  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  you  ;  otherwise  I  shall  deal  with 
you  as  a  wrong-doer.  If  you  intend  to  contest  the  kingdom  with 
me,  stand  and  fight  for  it,  and  do  not  run  away.  I  shall  march 
forward  against  you,  wherever  you  may  be.” 1 

This  memorable  correspondence,  which  led  to  no  result,  is  of 
importance  only  as  it  marks  the  character  of  Alexander,  with 
whom  fighting  and  conquering  were  both  the  business  and  the 
luxury  of  life,  and  to  whom  all  assumption  of  equality  and  inde¬ 
pendence  with  himself,  even  on  the  part  of  other  kings — every¬ 
thing  short  of  submission  and  obedience — appeared  in  the  light 
of  wrong  and  insult  to  be  avenged.  The  recital  of  comparative 
injuries  on  each  side  was  mere  unmeaning  pretence.  The  real 
and  only  question  was  (as  Alexander  himself  had  put  it  in  his 
message  to  the  captive  Sisygambis 2)  which  of  the  two  should  be 
master  of  Asia. 

The  decision  of  this  question,  already  sufficiently  advanced  on 
the  morrow  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  was  placed  Importailce 
almost  beyond  doubt  by  the  rapid  and  unopposed  of  the 
successes  of  Alexander  among  most  of  the  Phoenician  Sente 
cities.  The  last  hopes  of  Persia  now  turned  chiefly  p^^ciaai 
upon  the  sentiments  of  these  Phoenicians.  The  towns  to 
greater  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  iEgean  was  Alexander 
composed  of  Phoenician  triremes,  partly  from  the  coast  of  Syria, 
partly  from  the  island  of  Cyprus.  If  the  Phoenician  towns  made 
submission  to  Alexander,  it  was  certain  that  their  ships  and  sea¬ 
men  would  either  return  home  spontaneously  or  be  recalled,  thus 
depriving  the  Persian  quiver  of  its  best  remaining  arrow.  But 
if  the  Phoenician  towns  held  out  resolutely  against  him,  one  and 
all,  so  as  to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  besieging  them  in 
succession— each  lending  aid  to  the  rest  by  sea,  with  superiority 
of  naval  force,  and  more  than  one  of  them  being  situated  upon 
islets — the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  would  have  been  so  multi¬ 
plied,  that  even  Alexander’s  energy  and  ’ability  might  hardly 

i  Arrian,  ii.  U;  Curtins,  iv.  1.  10;  money  and  large  cessions  of  territory 
DiodOr.  xvii.  39.  I  give  the  substance  in  exchange  for  the  restitution  of  the 
of  this  correspondence  from  Arrian,  captives.  Arrian  says  nothing  of  the 
Both  Curtras  and  Dioddrus  represent  kind. 

Darius  .as  offering  great  sums  of  ^  Arrian,  ii.  12, 9.  .. 
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have  proved  sufficient  for  them  :  at  any  rate,  he  would  have  had 
hard  work  before  him  for  perhaps  two  years,  opening  the  door  to 
many  new  accidents  and  efforts.  It  was,  therefore,  a  signal  good 
fortune  to  Alexander  when  the  prince  of  the  islet  of  Aradus- 
spontaneously  surrendered  to  him  that  difficult  city,  and  when 
the  example  was  followed  by  the  still  greater  city  of  Sidon.  The 
Phoenicians,  taking  them  generally,  had  no  positive  tie  to  the 
Persians ;  neither  had  they  much  confederate  attachment  one 
towards  the  other,  although  as  separate  communities  they  were 
brave  and  enterprising.  Among  the  Sidonians  there  was  even  a 
prevalent  feeling  of  aversion  to  the  Persians,  from  the  cause 
above-mentioned.  Hence  the  prince  of  Aradus,  upon  whom 
Alexander’s  march  first  came,  had  little  certainty  of  aid  from  his- 
neighbours  if  he  resolved  to  hold  out,  and  still  less  disposition  to 
hold  out  single-handed,  after  the  battle  of  Issus  had  proclaimed 
the  irresistible  force  of  Alexander,  not  less  than  the  impotence 
of  Persia.  One  after  another,  all  these  important  Phoenician  sea¬ 
ports,  except  Tyre,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  without 
striking  a  blow.  At  Sidon,  the  reigning  prince  Strato,  reputed 
as  philo-Persian,  was  deposed,  and  a  person  named  Abdalonymus — 
of  the  reigning  family,  yet  poor  in  circumstances — was  appointed 
in  his  room.1 

With  his  usual  rapidity,  Alexander  marched  onward  towards 
Alexander  Tyre,  the  most  powerful  among  the  Phoenician 
hefnr^Tyre  cities>  though  apparently  less  ancient  than  Sidon. 
StiSP1688  ®ven  011  the  march,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from 
Tyrians  to  Tyre,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  city, 
yetnot er'  an<i  beaded  by  the  son  of  the  Tyrian  prince  Azemil- 
withont  a  chus,  who  was  himself  absent  commanding  the  Tyrian 
served~he  contingent  in  the  Persian  fleet.  These  men  brought 
tobSS?  *ar&e  Presents  and  supplies  for  the  Macedonian  army, 
the  city.  together  with  a  golden  wreath  of  honour ;  announcing 
formally  that  the  Tyrians  were  prepared  to  do  whatever  Alex¬ 
ander  commanded.2  In  reply,  he  commended  the  dispositions  of 
the  city,  accej>ted  the  presents,  and  desired  the  deputation  to 
communicate  at  home,  that  he  wished  to  enter  Tyre  and  offer 

1  Curtius,  iv.  1,  20—25:  Justin,  xi.  bable. 

10.  WodOrus  (xvii.  4*7)  tells  the  story  2  Arrian,  ii.  15, 0.  &s  Tv- 

8,8 .  “  1?.  J^ad  occurred  at  Tyre,  and  ptu v  7rpd<r<reiv,  o.ri  av  e  wavy  e  Aw  ’AAefav- 
not  at  Sidon  ;  which  is  highly  impro-  Spas,  Compare  Curtius,  iv.  2,  3. 
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sacrifice  to  H6rakl6s.  The  Phoenician  god  Melkart  was  supposed 
identical  with  the  Grecian  Herakles,  and  was  thus  ancestor  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  His  temple  at  Tyre  was  of  the  most  venerable 
antiquity;  moreover  the  injunction,  to  sacrifice  there,  is  said  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  Alexander  in  an  oracle.1  The  Tyrians  at 
home,  after  deliberating  on  this  message,  sent  out  an  answer 
declining  to  comply,  and  intimating  that  they  would  not  admit 
within  their  walls  either  Macedonians  or  Persians  ;  but  that  as  to 
all  other  points,  they  would  obey  Alexander’s  orders.2  They 
added  that  his  wish  to  sacrifice  to  H@rakl§s  might  be  accomplished 
without  entering  their  city,  since  there  was  in  Palsetyrus  (on  the 
mainland  over  against  the  islet  of  Tyre,  separated  from  it  only  by 
the  narrow  strait)  a  temple  of  that  god  yet  more  ancient  and 
venerable  than  their  own.3  Incensed  at  this  qualified  adhesion* 
in  which  he  took  note  only  of  the  point  refused,  Alexander 
dismissed  the  envoys  with  angry  menaces,  and  immediately 
resolved  on  taking  Tyre  by  force.4 

Those  who  (like  Dioddrus)  treat  such  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Tyrians  as  foolish  wilfulness,5  have  not  fully  considered  Exorbitant 
how  much  the  demand  included.  When  Alexander  dispositions 
made  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  he  conduct  of 
marched  to  her  temple  with  his  whole  force  armed  Alexander* 
and  in  battle  array.6  We  cannot  doubt  that  his  sacrifice  at  Tyre 
to  HlraklSs — his  ancestral  Hero,  whose  especial  attribute  was 
force — would  have  been  celebrated  with  an  array  equally  formi¬ 
dable,  as  in  fact  it  was,  after  the  town  had  been  taken.7  The 
Tyrians  were  thus  required  to  admit  within  their  walls  an 
irresistible  military  force,  which  might  indeed  be  withdrawn 
after  the  sacrifice  was  completed,  but  which  might  also  remain* 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  as  permanent  garrison  of  an  almost 

1  Curtius  (ut  supra)  adds  these  3  Curtius,  iv.  2,  4 ;  Justin,  xi.  10. 
motives ;  Arrian  inserts  nothing  beyond  This  item,  both  prudent  and  probable, 
the  simple  request.  The  statement  of  in  the  reply  of  the  Tyrians  is  not 
Curtius  represents  what  is  likely  to  noticed  by  Arrian. 

have  been  the  real  fact  and  the  real  4  Arrian,  ii.  16,  II.  to  vs  piv  rrpfo- 
feehng  of  Alexander.  jBets  irpos  opy^v  bvrC<ro>  atritrep^sv.  &C. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Curtius  Curtius,  iv.  2,  5.  “Non  tenuit  iram, 
overloads  his  narrative  with  rhetorical  cujus  alioqui  potens  non  erat,*'  <fcc. 
and  dramatic  amplification ;  but  it  is  «  DiodOrus,  xvii.  40,  oi  Si  Tvpiot 
not  less  true  that  Arrian  falls  into  the  fiovKopevov  row  /3a<nAeios  t<£  *HpaicA.ec  rep 
opposite  extreme — squeezing  out  his  Tvpia>  dvcrai,  irpoirerforepov  SieKwkvcrav 
narrative  until  little  is  left  beyond  the  avrbv  rns  sis  rrjv  w6\iv  elaoSov. 
dry  skeleton.  6  Arrian,  i.  18, 4. 

2  Arrian,  ii.  16, 11.  7  Arrian,  ii.  24, 10. 
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impregnable  position.  They  bad  not  endured  sucb  treatment 
from  Persia,  nor  were  they  disposed  to  endure  it  from  a  new 
master.  It  was  in  fact,  hazarding  their  all ;  submitting  at  once 
to  a  fate  which  might  be  as  bad  as  could  befall  them  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  siege.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
Tyrians  promised  everything  short  of  submission  to  military 
occupation,  we  see  that  Alexander,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  could 
have  obtained  from  them  all  that  was  really  essential  to  his 
purpose,  without  necessity  of  besieging  the  town.  The  great 
value  of  the  Phoenician  cities  consisted  in  their  fleet,  which  now 
acted  with  the  Persians,  and  gave  to  them  the  command  of  the 
sea.1  Had  Alexander  required  that  this  fleet  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Persians  and  placed  in  his  service,  there  can  be, 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  obtained  it  readily  The  Tyrians 
had  no  motive  to  devote  themselves  for  Persia,  nor  did  they 
probably  (as  Arrian  supposes)  attempt  to  trim  between  the  two 
belligerents,  as  if  the  contest  was  still  undecided.18 * *  Yet  rather 
than  hand  over  their  city  to  the  chances  of  a  Macedonian  soldiery, 
they  resolved  to  brave  the  hazards  of  a  siege.  The  pride  of 
Alexander,  impatient  of  opposition  even  to  his  most  extreme 
demands,  prompted  him  to  take  a  step  politically  unprofitable,  in 
order  to  make  display  of  his  power,  by  degrading  and  crushing, 
with  or  without  a  siege,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  spirited,  wealthy, 
and  intelligent  communities  of  the  ancient  world. 

Tyre  was  situated  on  an  islet  nearly  halt  a  mile  from  the 
mainland,5  the  channel  between  the  two  being 
to  besiege  shallow  towards  the  land,  but  reaching  a  depth  of 
situation  eighteen  feet  in  the  part  adjoining  the  city.  The 
of  the  islet  Was  completely  surrounded  by  prodigious  walls, 
the  loftiest  portion  of  which,  on  the  side  fronting  the 
mainland,  reached  a  height  of  not  less  than  150  feet,  with 

1  This  is  the  view  expressed  by  though  they  declined  compliance  with 
Alexander  himself,  in  his  addresses  to  one  extreme  demand. 

the  army,  inviting  them  to  undertake  Ptolemy  I.  (son  of  Lagus)  afterwards 
the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  ii.  17, 3—8).  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  by 

2  Arrian,  ii.  16, 12.  Curtius  says  (iv.  entering  the  town  on  the  Sabbath 

2,  2);  “Tyros  facilius  societatem  under  pretence  of  offering  sacrifice 

Alexandri  acceptura  videbatur,  quam  (Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  xii.  1). 
impermrn  This  is  representing  the  3  Curtius,  iv.  2,  7,  8.  The  site  of 

C*  snsions  of  the  Tyrians  as  greater  Tyre  at  the  present  day  presents 
the  fact  warrants.  They  did  nothing  in  the  least  conformable  to 
not  refuse  the  impenum  of  Alexander,  the  description  of  Alexander’s  time. 
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corresponding  solidity  and  base.1  Besides  these  external  fortifi¬ 
cations,  there  was  a  brave  and  numerous  population  within,  aided 
by  a  good  stock  of  arms,  machines,  ships,  provisions,  and  other 
things  essential  to  defence. 

It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  the  Tyrians,  when 
driven  to  their  last  resource,  entertained  hopes  of  Chances  of 
holding  out  even  against  tbe  formidable  arm  of  the  Tyrians 
Alexander  and  against  Alexander  as  he  then  stood ;  ^solution 
they  might  have  held  out  successfully,  for  he  had  as 
yet  no  fleet,  and  they  could  defy  any  attack  made 
simply  from  land.  The  question  turned  upon  the  Phoenician 
and  Cyprian  ships,  which  were  for  the  most  part  (the  Tyrian 
among  them)  in  the  iEgean  under  the  Persian  admiral.  Alex¬ 
ander— master  as  he  was  of  Aradus,  Byblus,  Sidon,  and  all  the 
Phoenician  cities  except  Tyre  —  calculated  that  the  seamen 
belonging  to  these  cities  would  follow  their  countrymen  at  home 
and  bring  away  their  ships  to  join  him.  He  hoped  also,  as  the 
victorious  potentate,  to  draw  to  himself  the  willing  adhesion  of 
the  Cyprian  cities.  This  could  hardly  have  failed  to  happen,  if 
he  had  treated  the  Tyrians  with  decent  consideration;  but  it  was 
no  longer  certain,  now  that  he  had  made  them  his  enemies. 

What  passed  among  the  Persian  fleet  under  AutophradatSs  in 
the  iEgean,  when  they  were  informed,  first  that  Alexander  was 
master  of  the  other  Phoenician  cities — next,  that  he  was  com¬ 
mencing  the  siege  of  Tyre— we  know  very  imperfectly.  The 
Tyrian  prince  Azemilchus  brought  home  his  ships  for  the  defence 
of  his  own  city  ;2  the  Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  also  went 
home,  no  longer  serving  against  a  power  to  whom  their  own  cities 
had  submitted ;  but  the  Cyprians  hesitated  longer  before  they 
declared  themselves.  If  Darius,  or  even  Autophradat§s  without 
Darius,  instead  of  abandoning  Tyre  altogether  (as  they  actually 
did),  had  energetically  aided  the  resistance  which  it  offered  to 
Alexander,  as  the  interests  of  Persia  dictated,  the  Cypriot  ships 
might  not  improbably  have  been  retained  on  that  side  in  the 
struggle.  Lastly,  the  Tyrians  might  indulge  a  hope,  that  their 
Phoenician  brethren,  if  ready  to  serve  Alexander  against  Persia, 
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would  be  nowise  hearty  as  his  instruments  for  crushing  a- 
kindred  city.  These  contingencies,  though  ultimately  they  all 
turned  out  in  favour  of  Alexander,  were  in  the  beginning  suffi¬ 
ciently  promising  to  justify  the  intrepid  resolution  of  the 
Tyrians  ;  who  were  further  encouraged  by  promises  of  aid  from 
the  powerful  fleets  of  their  colony  Carthage.  To  that  city,  whose 
deputies  were  then  within  their  walls  for  some  religious 
solemnities,  they  sent  many  of  their  wives  and  children.1 

Alexander  began  the  siege  of  Tyre  without  any  fleet,  the 
Sidonian  and  Aradian  ships  not  having  yet  come.  It 
was  his  first  task  to  construct  a  solid  mole  two 
hundred  feet  broad,  reaching  across  the  half  mile  of 
channel  between  the  mainland  and  the  isiet.  He 
pressed  into  his  service  labouring  hands  by  thousands 
from  the  neighbourhood  ;  he  had  stones  in  abundance 
from  Palaetyrus,  and  wood  from  the  forests  in 
Lebanon.  But  the  work,  though  prosecuted  with 
ardour  and  perseverance  under  pressing  instigations  from 
Alexander,  was  tedious  and  toilsome,  even  near  the  mainland, 
where  the  Tyrians  could  do  little  to  impede  it,  and  became  tar 
more  tedious  as  it  advanced  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to 
their  obstruction  as  well  as  to  damage  from  winds  and  waves. 
The  Tyrian  triremes  and  small  boats  perpetually  annoyed  the 
workmen,  and  destroyed  parts  of  the  work  in  spite  of  all  the  pro¬ 
tection  devised  by  the  Macedonians,  who  planted  two  towers  in 
front  of  their  advancing  mole  and  discharged  projectiles  from 
engines  provided  for  the  purpose.  At  length  by  unremitting 
efforts  the  mole  was  pushed  forward  until  it  came  nearly  across- 
the  channel  to  the  city- wall ;  when  suddenly,  on  a  day  of  strong 
wind,  the  Tyrians  sent  forth  a  fireship  loaded  with  combustibles, 
which  they  drove  against  the  front  of  the  mole  and  set  fire  to  the 
two  towers.  At  the  same  time  the  full  naval  force  of  the  city, 
ships  and  little  boats,  was  sent  forth  to  land  men  at  once  on  all 


Alexander 
constructs 
a  mole 
across  tine 
strait 
■between 
Tyre  and 
the  main¬ 
land.  The 
project  ig 
defeated. 


_ 1  Curtius,  iv.  2, 10 ;  Arrian,  ii.  24,  8 ; 

Dioddr.  xvii.  40,  41.  Curtius  (iv.  2,  15) 
says  that  Alexander  sent  envoys  to  the 
Tyrians  to  invite  them  to  peace ;  that 
the  Tyrians  not  only  refused  the  propo¬ 
sitions,  but  put  the  deputies  to  death, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Arrian 
mentions  nothing  about  this  sending 


of  deputies,  which  he  would  hardly 
have  omitted  to  do  had  he  found  it 
stated  in  his  authorities,  since  it  tends 
to  justify  the  proceedings  of  Alexander. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  conformable  to 
Alexander’s  temperament,  after  what 
had  passed  between  him  and  the- 
Tyrians. 
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parts  of  the  mole.  So  successful  was  this  attack  that  all  the 
Macedonian  engines  were  burnt, — the  outer  woodwork  which 
kept  the  mole  together  was  torn  up  in  many  places, — and  a  large 
part  of  the  structure  came  to  pieces.1 

Alexander  had  thus  not  only  to  construct  fresh  engines  but 
also  to  begin  the  mole  nearly  anew.  He  resolved  to  Surrender 
give  it  greater  breadth  and  strength,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
•of  carrying  more  towers  abreast  in  front  and  for  better  Cyprus  tof 
defence  against  lateral  attacks.  But  it  had  now  AJgander 
become  plain  to  him  that  while  the  Tyrians  were  hold  of  the 
masters  of  the  sea  no  efforts  by  land  alone  would  ScSnand 
enable  him  to  take  the  town.  Leaving  Perdikkas  Cyprian 
and  Kraterus,  therefore,  to  reconstruct  the  mole  and 
build  new  engines,  he  himself  repaired  to  Sidon  for  the  purpose 
of  assembling  as  large  a  fleet  as  he  could.  He  got  together 
triremes  irom  various  quarters — two  from  Khodes,  ten  from  the 
seaports  in  Lykia,  three  from  Soli  and  Mallus.  But  his  principal 
force  was  obtained  by  putting  in  requisition  the  ships  of  the 
Phoenician  towns,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus,  now  subject  to  him. 
These  ships,  eighty  in  number,  had  left  the  Persian  admiral  and 
•come  to  Sidon,  there  awaiting  his  orders  ;  while  not  long  after¬ 
wards  the  princes  of  Cyprus  came  thither  also,  tendering  to  him 
their  powerful  fleet  of  120  ships  of  war.2  He  was  now  master  of 
a  fleet  of  200  sail,  comprising  the  most  part,  and  the  best  part,  of 
the  Persian  navy.  This  was  the  consummation  of  Macedonian 
triumph — the  last  real  and  effective  weapon  wrested  -from  the 
grasp  of  Persia.  The  prognostic  afforded  by  the  eagle  near  the 
ships  at  Miletus,  as  interpreted  by  Alexander,  had  now  been 
fulfilled ;  since  by  successful  operations  on  land  he  had  conquered 
and  brought  into  his  power  a  superior  fleet.8 

Having  directed  these  ships  to  complete  their  equipments  and 
training  with  Macedonians  as  soldiers  on  board,  Alexander  put 

1  Arrian,  ii.  18, 19 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  22 ;  considering  that  they  had  acted  under 
Curtius,  iv.  3, 8,  7.  compulsion. 

a  Arrian,  ii.  20,  1—4 :  Curtius,  iv.  2,  3  Arrian,  i  18,  15.  In  the  siege  of 

14.  It  evinces  how  strongly  Arrian  Tyre  (four  centuries  earlier)  by  the 
looks  at  everything  from  Alexander’s  Assyrian  monarch  Salmaneser,  Sidon 
point  of  view,  when  we  find  him  teUing  and  other  Phcenici&n  towns  had  lent 
ns  that  the  monarch  forgave  the  Phoe-  their  ships  to  the  besieger  (Menan- 
nicians  and  Cyprians  fortheiradberence  der  apua  Joseph..  Antiq.  Jud.  ix. 
and  past  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  14,  2). 
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himself  at  the  head  of  some  light  troops  for  an  expedition  of  eleven 
He  appears  a§>ainst  Arabian  mountaineers  on  Libanus, 

Sith^a  n3^6  w^oni  dispersed  or  put  down,  though  not  without 
merous  *  some  personal  exposure  and  hazard.1  On  returning 
blocks  up  40  Sidon  he  found  Kleander  arrived  with  a  rem¬ 
ote  place  forcement  of  4000  Grecian  hoplites,  welcome  auxili¬ 
aries  for  prosecuting  the  siege.  Then,  going  aboard 
his  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sidon,  he  sailed  with  it  in  good 
battle  order  to  Tyre,  hoping  that  the  Tyrians  would  come  out  and 
fight  But  they  kept  within,  struck  with  surprise  and  consterna¬ 
tion,  having  not  before  known  that  their  fellow-Phoenicians  were 
now  among  the  besiegers.  Alexander,  having  ascertained  that  the 
Tyrians  would  not  accept  a  sea-fight,  immediately  caused  their 
two  harbours  to  be  blocked  up  and  watched  ;  that  on  the  norths 
towards  Sidon,  by  the  Cyprians — that  on  the  south,  towards 
Egypt,  by  the  Phoenicians.2 

From  this  time  forward  the  doom  of  Tyre  was  certain.  The 
capture  of  Tyrians  could  no  longer  offer  obstruction  to  the  mole, 
Km—  which  was  completed  across  the  channel  and  brought 
desperate  up  to  the  town.  Engines  were  planted  upon  it  to 
ofttieciti-  hatter  the  walls;  movable  towers  were  rolled  up  to 
zens*  take  them  by  assault ;  attack  was  also  made  from  sea¬ 
ward.  Y et  though  reduced  altogether  to  the  defensive  the  Tyrians 
still  displayed  obstinate  bravery  and  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  ingenuity  in  repelling  the  besiegers.  So  gigantic  was  the 
strength  of  the  wall  fronting  the  mole,  and  even  that  of  the 
northern  side  fronting  Sidon,  that  none  of  Alexander’s  engines 
could  make  any  breach  in  it;  hut  on  the  south  side  towards 
Egypt  he  was  more  successful.  A  large  breach  having  been 
made  in  this  south  wall,  he  assaulted  it  with  two  ships  manned 
by  the  hypaspists  and  the  soldiers  of  his  phalanx :  he  himself 
commanded  in  one  and  Admetus  in  the  other.  At  the  same  time 
be  caused  the  town  to  be  menaced  all  round  at  every  approach¬ 
able  point  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
defenders.  Himself  and  his  two  ships  having  been  rowed  close 
up  to  the  breach  in  the  south  wall,  boarding  bridges  were  thrown 
out  from  each  deck,  upon  which  he  and  Adm&tus  rushed  forward 
with  their  respective  storming  parties*  Admetus  got  upon  the 
i  Arrian,  ii.  20,  5 ;  Plutarch,  Alexander,  24.  2  Arrian,  ii.  20,  9—16. 
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wall,  but  was  there  slain ;  Alexander  also  was  among  the  first  to 
mount,  and  the  two  parties  got  such  a  footing  on  the  wall  as  to 
overpower  all  resistance.  At  the  same  time  his  ships  also  forced 
their  way  into  the  two  harbours,  so  that  Tyre  came  on  all  sides 
into  his  power.1 

Though  the  walls  were  now  lost  and  resistance  had  become 
desperate,  the  gallant  defenders  did  not  lose  their  courage.  They 
barricaded  the  streets  and  concentrated  their  strength,  especially 
at  a  defensible  post  called  the  Agenorion  or  chapel  of  Agenor. 
Here  the  battle  again  raged  furiously  until  they  were  overpowered 
by  the  Macedonians,  incensed  with  the  long  toils  of  the  previous 
siege  as  well  as  by  the  slaughter  of  some  of  their  prisoners,  whom 
the  Tyrians  had  killed  publicly  on  the  battlements.  All  who 
took  shelter  in  the  temple  of  H8rakl6s  were  spared  by  Alexander 
from  respect  to  the  sanctuary  :  among  the  number  were  the 
prince  Azemilchus,  a  few  leading  Tyrians,  the  Carthaginian 
envoys,  and  some  children  of  both  sexes.  The  Sidonians  also, 
displaying  a  tardy  sentiment  of  kindred  and  making  partial 
amends  for  the  share  which  they  had  taken  in  the  capture,  pre¬ 
served  some  lives  from  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.2  But  the 
greater  number  of  the  adult  freemen  perished  with  surviving 
arms  in  their  hands,  while  2000  of  them  who  maaes^2ooo 
survived,  either  from  disabling  wounds  or  from  the  hanged  by 
fatigue  of  the  slaughterers,  were  hanged  on  the  sea-  Alexander, 
shore  by  order  of  Alexander.3  The  females,  the  The  re¬ 
children,  and  the  slaves  were  sold  to  the  slave-  captives 
merchant.  The  number  sold  is  said  to  have  been  sold* 
about  30,000,  a  total  rather  small,  as  we  must  assume  slaves  to  be 
included ;  but  we  are  told  that  many  had  been  previously  sent 
away  to  Carthage. 

Thus  master  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  into  the  city  and 
consummated  his  much-desired  sacrifice  to  Herakl&s.  His  whole 
force,  land  and  naval,  fully  armed  and  arrayed,  took  part  in  the 
procession.  A  more  costly  hecatomb  had  never  been  offered  to 
that  god,  when  we  consider  that  it  had  been  purchased  by  all  the 

i  Arrian,  ii.  23,  24 :  Curtius,iv.  4,  IX;  46).  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian. 

Dioddr.  xvii.  46  and  perhaps  may  not  have  found 

3  Curtius,  iv.  4, 15.  a  place  in  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus ; 

3  This  is  mentioned  both  by  Cur-  but  I  see  no  ground  for  disbelieving 
tius  (iv.  4,  17)  and  by  Dioddrus  (xv.  it. 
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toils  of  an  unnecessary  siege,  and  by  the  extirpation  of  these 
b.c.  332.  free  and  high-spirited  citizens,  his  former  worshippers. 
July— -Aug.  What  the  loss  of  the  Macedonians  had  been  we  can- 
Duration  of  not  say.  The  number  of  their  slain  is  stated  by  Arrian 
for  seven  40V  which  must  be  greatly  beneath  the  truth ;  for 
SacrSce  of  courage  an<^  skill  besieged  had  prolonged 

Alexander  the  siege  to  the  prodigious  period  of  seven  months, 
to  HAraklSs.  though  Alexander  had  left  no  means  untried  to 
accomplish  it  sooner.1 2 * * * * * 

Towards  the  close  of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Alexander  received  and 
Second  rejected  a  second  proposition  from  Darius,  offering 
letter  from  10,000  talents,  with  the  cession  of  all  the  territory 
Alexander,  westward  of  the  Euphrates,  as  ransom  for  his  mother 
qSres^im-  an<^  w^e>  an^  proposing  that  Alexander  should  be- 
conditionai  come  his  son-in-law  as  well  as  his  ally.  “  If  I  were 
submission.  ^jexan(jer}»  Parmenio,  “I  should  accept  such 
terms,  instead  of  plunging  into  further  peril.”  “  So  would  I,” 
replied  Alexander,  “  if  I  were  Parmenio;  but  since  I  am  Alex¬ 
ander,  I  must  return  a  different  answer.”  His  answer  to  Darius 
was  to  this  effect :  “  I  want  neither  your  money  nor  your  cession. 
All  your  money  and  territory  are  already  mine,  and  you  are 
tendering  to  me  a  part  in  place  of  the  whole.  If  I  choose  to 
marry  your  daughter,  I  shall  marry  her,  whether  you  give  her 
to  me  or  not.  Come  hither  to  me  if  you  wish  to  obtain  from  me 
any  act  of  friendship.”  8  Alexander  might  spare  the  submissive 
and  the  prostrate,  but  he  could  not  brook  an  equal  or  a  com¬ 
petitor,  and  his  language  towards  them  was  that  of  brutal 
insolence.  Of  course  this  was  the  last  message  sent  by  Darius, 


who  now  saw,  if  he  had  not  before  seen,  that  he  had  no  chance 
open  except  by  the  renewal  of  war. 

Being  thus  entire  master  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  and 
having  accepted  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Jews,  Alexander 
marched  forward  to  conquer  Egypt.  He  had  determined,  before 


1  Arrian,  iv.  24,  9:  Dioddrus,  xvii. 
46. 

2  The  resuscitating  force  of  com¬ 

mercial  industry  is  seen  by  the  fact 

that  in  spite  of  this  total  destruction 

Tyre  again  rose  to  be  a  wealthy  and 

flourishing  city  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  757). 

’  » Arrian,  ii.  25,  5;  Curtius,  iv.  5. 


The  answer  is  more  insolent  in  the 
naked  simplicity  of  Arrian  than  in  the 
pomp  of  Curtius.  Plutarch  (Alexand. 
29)  both  abridges  and  softens  it.  Dio- 
dOrus  also  gives  the  answer  differently 
(xvii.  54),  and  represents  the  embassy 
as  coming  somewhat  later  in  time, 
after  Alexander’s  return  from  Egypt. 
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he  undertook  any  further  expedition  into  the  interior  of  the 

Persian  empire,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  coast-  The  Mace- 
_  ,  _  .  ~ ,  7  ,  .  ,.  -n  donian  fleet 

lands  which  kept  open  the  communications  ot  the  rer-  overpowers 

sians  -with  Greece,  so  as  to  secure  his  rear  against  any 
serious  hostility.  His  great  fear  was  of  Grecian  master  of 
soldiers  or  cities  raised  against  him  by  Persian  ^th?hean 
gold;1  and  Egypt  was  the  last  remaining  possession  of  islands, 
the  Persians  which  gave  them  the  means  of  acting  upon  Greece. 
Those  means  were,  indeed,  now  prodigiously  curtailed  by  the 
feeble  condition  of  the  Persian  feet  in  the  ^Jgean,  unable  to 
contend  with  the  increasing  fleet  of  the  Macedonian  admirals, 
Hegelochus  and  Amphoterus,  now  numbering  160  sail.2  During 
the  summer  of  332  B.C.,  while  Alexander  was  prosecuting  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  these  admirals  recovered  all  the  important  acqui¬ 
sitions— Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos— which  had  been  made  by 
Memnon  for  the  Persian  interests.  The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos 
invited  them  and  insured  their  success  ;  those  of  Chios  attempted 
to  do  the  same,  but  were  coerced  by  Pharnabazus,  who  retained 
the  city  by  means  of  his  insular  partisans,  Apollonid$s  and  others, 
with  a  military  force.  The  Macedonian  admirals  laid  siege  to 
the  town,  and  were  presently  enabled  to  carry  it  by  their  friends 
within.  Pharnabazus  was  here  captured  with  his  entire  force : 
twelve  triremes  thoroughly  armed  and  manned,  thirty  store-ships, 
several  privateers,  and  3000  Grecian  mercenaries.  Aristonikus, 
philo-Persian  despot  of  Methymna,  arriving  at  Chios  shortly 
afterwards,  but  ignorant  of  the  capture,  was  entrapped  into  the 
harbour  and  made  prisoner.  There  remained  only  Mityl6n§, 
which  was  held  for  the  Persians  by  the  Athenian  Charts,  with  a 
garrison  of  2000  men,  who,  however,  seeing  no  hope  of  holding 
out  against  the  Macedonians,  consented  to  evacuate  the  city  on 
condition  of  a  free  departure.  The  Persians  were  thus  expelled 
from  the  sea,  from  all  footing  among  the  Grecian  islands,  and 
from  the  vicinity  of  Greece  and  Macedonia.8 

These  successes  were  in  full  progress  when  Alexander  himself 
directed  his  march  from  Tyre  to  Egypt,  stopping  in  his  way  to 
besiege  Gaza.  This  considerable  town,  the  last  before  entering  on 
the  desert  track  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  situated  between 

i  Arrian,  ii.  17,  4.  3  Curtius,  iv.  5, 14— *22 ;  Arrian,  iii.  2, 

%  Curtius,  iv.  5, 14.  4—8. 
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one  and  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  built  upon  a  lofty 
artificial  mound,  and  encircled  with  a  high  wall ;  but 
its  main  defence  was  derived  from  the  deep  sand  imme¬ 
diately  around  it,  as  well  as  from  the  mud  and  quick¬ 
sand  on  its  coast.  It  was  defended  by  a  brave  man, 
the  eunuch  Batis,  with  a  strong  garrison  of  Arabs, 
and  abundant  provision  of  every  kind.  Confiding  in  the  strength 
of  the  place,  Batis  refused  to  admit  Alexander.  Moreover,  his 
judgment  was  confirmed  by  the  Macedonian  engineers  themselves, 
who,  when  Alexander  first  surveyed  the  walls,  pronounced  it  to  be 
impregnable,  chiefly  from  the  height  of  its  ^supporting  mound. 
But  Alexander  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  tacitly  confessing 
his  inability  to  take  Gaza.  The  more  difficult  the  enterprise, 
the  greater  was  the  charm  for  him,  and  the  greater  would  be  the 
astonishment  produced  all  around  when  he  should  be  seen  to 
have  triumphed.1 

He  began  by  erecting  a  mound  south  of  the  city,  close  by  the 
wall,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  his  battering- 
engines.  This  external  mound  was  completed,  and 
the  engines  had  begun  to  batter  the  wall,  when  a 
well-planned  sally  by  the  garrison  overthrew  the 
assailants  and  destroyed  the  engines.  The  timely  aid 
of  Alexander  himself  with  his  hypaspists  protected 
their  retreat;  but  he  himself,  after  escaping  a  snare  from  a 
pretended  Arabian  deserter,  received  a  severe  wound  through  the 
shield  and  the  breastplate  into  the  shoulder,  by  a  dart  discharged 
from  a  catapult,  as  the  prophet  Aristander  had  predicted;  giving 
assurance  at  the  same  time  that  Gaza  would  fall  into  his  hands.2 
During  the  treatment  of  his  wound,  he  ordered  the  engines  em¬ 
ployed  at  Tyre  to  be  brought  up  by  sea,  and  caused  his  mound 
to  be  carried  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  town,  so  as 
to  render  it  approachable  from  every  point.  This  Herculean 
work,  the  description  of  which  we  read  with  astonishment,  was 


His  first 
assaults 
fail— lie  is 
wounded — 
he  erects 
an  immense 
mound 
round  the 
town. 


1  Arrian,  ii.  26,  5.  oi  Si  pwjxavoiroiol  Aapelov. 
yvtofirjv  aireSeLKwvroi  airopov  etvat  j3 tf  About  the  fidelity  and  obstinate 
eXelv  to  re^xosi  8lcl  vtf/os  tov  x&tiaros  *  defensive  courage  shown  more  than 
dAA*  ’AXegdvSpw  Uoml  aiperioy  elvai,  once  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gaza,  see 
o<ro»  arropwrepov  ■  e/cirAif£eiv  yap  rovs  Polybius,  xvi;40. 
iroAepu'ovs  to  epyov  ru  irapaXaytp  «jti  2  Arrian,  ii.  26,  27 ;  Curtius,  IV. 
pvy  a,  kcu  to  cAelv  aicrxpov  el  vat  olf  6,  12 — 18 ;  Plutarch,  Alexander, 

Xeyopevov  Is  re  to  vs  ’’JBAAifji'as  icai  25. 
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250  feet  high  all  round,  and  two  stadia  (1240  feet)  broad  j1  the 
loose  sand  around  could  hardly  have  been  suitable,  so  that 
materials  must  have  been  brought  up  from  a  distance.  The 
undertaking  was  at  length  completed  ;  in  what  length  of  time  we 
do  hot  know,  but  it  must  have  been  considerable;  though 
doubtless  thousands  of  labourers  would  be  pressed  in  from  the 
circumjacent  country.2 

Gaza  was  now  attacked  at  all  points  by  battering-rams,  by 
mines,  and  by  projectile  engines  with  various  missiles.  Gaza  is 
Presently  the  walls  were  breached  in  several  places, 
though  the  defenders  were  unremitting  in  their  efforts  a  siege  of 
to  repair  the  damaged  parts.  Alexander  attempted  twomonttls- 
three  distinct  general  assaults  ;  but  in  all  three  he  was  repulsed 
by  the  bravery  of  the  Gazreans.  At  length,  after  still  further 
breaching  of  the  wall,  he  renewed  for  the  fourth  time  his  attempt 
to  storm.  The  entire  Macedonian  phalanx  being  brought  up  to 
attack  at  different  points,  the  greatest  emulation  reigned  among 
the  officers.  The  iEakid  Neoptolemus  was  first  to  mount  the 
wall ;  but  the  other  divisions  manifested  hardly  less  ardour,  and 
the  town  was  at  length  taken.  Its  gallant  defenders  resisted 
with  unabated  spirit  to  the  last ;  and  all  fell  in  their  posts,  the 
incensed  soldiery  being  no  way  disposed  to  give  quarter. 

One  prisoner  alone  was  reserved  for  special  treatment — the 
prince  or  governor  himself,  the  eunuch  Batis,  who,  The  garrison 
having  manifested  the  greatest  energy  and  valour,  except  the1’ 
was  taken  severely  wounded,  yet  still  alive.  In  this  ^vernc^r^ 
condition  he  was  brought  by  Leonnatus  and  Philfjtas  becomes 
into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  who  cast  upon  him  severely* 
looks  of  vengeance  and  fury.  The  Macedonian  prince  wounded, 
had  undertaken  the  siege  mainly  in  order  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  he  could  overcome  difficulties  insuperable  to  others.  But  he 
had  incurred  so  much  loss,  spent  so  much  time  and  labour,  and 
undergone  so  many  repulses  before  he  succeeded,  that  the  palm 
of  honour  belonged  rather  to  the  minority  vanquished  than  to 

i  Arrian,  ii.  27,  5.  x  « f*  *  xwwv'vw  the  walled  circuit.  Yet  if  this  had  been 
iv  k v  it  \ <t>  rr  av t 6  6 e v  rrjg  vroAetos’.  intended,,  Arrian  would  surely  have 
It  is  certainlv  possible,  as  Droysen  said  vw^ara  in  the  plural,  not  x&fta. 
remarks  (Gesch.  Alex,  des  Grossen,  p.  a  BiodCrus  (xvii.  48)  states  the 
199)  that  Travradev  is  not  to  be  inter-  whole  duration  of  the  siege  as  two 
preted  with  literal  strictness,  but  only  months.  This  seems  rather  under 
as  meaning  in  many  different  portions  of  than  over  the  probable  truth. 
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tbe  multitude  of  victors.  To  such  disappointment,  which  would 
sting  Alexander  in  the  tenderest  point,  is  to  he  added  the  fact, 
that  he  had  himself  incurred  great  personal  risk,  received  a  severe 
wound,  besides  his  narrow  escape  from  the  dagger  of  the  pretended 
Arabian  deserter.  Here  was  ample  ground  for  violent  anger; 
which  was,  moreover,  still  further  exasperated  by  the  appearance 
of  Batis  —an  eunuch,  a  black  man,  tall  and  robust,  but  at  the 
same  time  fat  and  lumpish,  and  doubtless  at  the  moment  covered 
with  blood  and  dirt.  Such  visible  circumstances,  repulsive  to 
eyes  familiar  with  Grecian  gymnastics,  contributed  to  kindle  the 
wrath  of  Alexander  to  its  highest  pitch.  After  the  siege  of  Tyre, 
his  indignation  had  been  satiated  by  the  hanging  of  the  2000 
surviving  combatants ;  here,  to  discharge  the  pressure  of  a  still 
stronger  feeling,  there  remained  only  the  single  captive,  upon 
whom,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  indict  a  punishment  as  novel  as 
it  was  cruel.  He  directed  the  feet  of  Batis  to  be  bored,  and 
Wrath  of  brazen  rings  to  be  passed  through  them  ;  after  which 
Alexander  the  naked  body  of  this  brave  man,  yet  surviving,  was 
Batisfwhom  tied  with  cords  to  the  tail  of  a  chariot  driven  by 
be  tied  to  a°  Alexander  himself,  and  dragged  at  full  speed  amidst 
chariot,  and  the  triumphant  jeers  and  shouts  of  the  army.1  Herein 
round  the  Alexander,  emulous  even  from  childhood  of  the 
town.  exploits  of  his  legendary  ancestor  Achillas,  copied  the 
ignominious  treatment  described  in  the  Iliad  as  inflicted  on 
the  dead  body  of  Hektor.2 

This  proceeding  of  Alexander,  the  product  of  Homeric  reminis¬ 
cences  operating  upon  an  infuriated  and  vindictive  temperament, 
stands  out  in  respect  of  barbarity  from  all  that  we  read  respecting 
the  treatment  of  conquered  towns  in  antiquity.  His  remaining 

i  Curtius,  iv.  6,  25—30 ;  Bionys.  Hal.  self  recognizes  how  emnlons  Alexander 
De  Comp.  Verbor.  pp.  123—125,  with  was  of  the  proceedings  of  Achillas  (vii. 
the  citation  there  given  from  Hegesias  14,  7).  ... 

of  Magn6sia.  Bioddrus  (xvii.  48,  49)  .  The  passage  describing  this  scene, 

simply  mentions  Gaza  in  two  sentences,  cited  from  the  lost  author  Hegesias 
but  gives  no  details  of  any  kind.  by  Bionysius  of  Halikarnassus  as  an 

Arrian  says  nothing  about  the  treat-  example  of  bad  rhythm  and  taste,  has 
ment  of  Batis,  nor  did  he  probably  the  merit  of  bringing  out  the  details 
find  anything  about  it  in  Ptolemy  or  respecting  the  person  of  Batis,  which 
Aristobulus.  There  are  assignable  were  well  calculated  to  disgust  and 
reasons  why  they  should  pass  it  over  aggravate  the  wrath  of  Alexander, 
in  silence  as  disgraceful  to  Alexander.  The  bad  taste  of  Hegesias  as  a  writer 
But  Arrian,  at  the  same  time,  says  no-  does  not  diminish  his  credibility  as  a 
thing  inconsistent  with  or  contradicting  witness, 
the  statement  of  Curtius,  while  he  him-  2  Arrian,  vn.  14,  7. 
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measures  were  conformable  to  received  usage.  The  wives  and 
children  of  the  Gazseans  were  sold  into  slavery.  New  inhabitants 
were  admitted  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  garrison  was  placed 
there  to  hold  the  town  for  the  Macedonians.1 

The  two  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  which  occupied  both  together 
nine  months,2  were  the  hardest  fighting  that  Alexan-  B.o.  332. 
der  had  ever  encountered,  or  in  fact  ever  did  encounter,  Autumn* 
throughout  his  life.  After  such  toils,  the  march  to  Alexander 
Egypt,  which  he  now  commenced  (October,  332  b.c.),  Egypt,  and 
was  an  affair  of  holiday  and  triumph.  MazakSs  the  without8  ^ 
satrap  of  Egypt,  having  few  Persian  troops  and  a  resistance, 
disaffected  native  population,  was  noway  disposed  to  resist  the 
approaching  conqueror.  Seven  days’  march  brought  Alexander 
and  his  army  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Egypt,  commanding  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  whither  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Hephsestion,  had  come  also.  Here 
he  found  not  only  open  gates  and  a  submissive  governor,  but 
also  crowds  of  Egyptians  assembled  there  to  welcome  him.3  He 
placed  a  garrison  in  Pelusium,  sent  his  fleet  up  the  river  to 
Memphis,  and  marched  himself  to  the  same  place  by  land.  The 
satrap  Mazakes  surrendered  himself,  with  all  the  treasure  in  the 
city,  800  talents  in  amount,  and  much  precious  furniture.  Here 
Alexander  reposed  some  time,  offering  splendid  sacrifices  to  the 
gods  generally,  and  especially  to  the  Egyptian  god  Apis ;  to 
which  he  added  gymnastic  and  musical  matches,  sending  to 
Greece  for  the  most  distinguished  artists. 

From  Memphis,  he  descended  the  westernmost  branch  of  the 
Nile  to  Kandpus  at  its  mouth,  from  whence  he  sailed  He  deter- 
westerly  along  the  shore  to  look  at  the  island  of  Pharos,  Pme3on 
celebrated  in  Homer,  and  the  lake  Mare6tis.  Reckon-  Aiexan&a. 
ing  Egypt  now  as  a  portion  of  his  empire,  and  considering  that 
the  business  of  keeping  down  an  unquiet  population,  as  well  as 
of  collecting  a  large  revenue,  would  have  to  be  performed  by  his 
extraneous  land  and  sea  force,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  seat  of  government  from  Memphis,  where  both  the  Persians 
and  the  natives  had  maintained  it,  and  of  founding  a  new  city  of 


1  Arnan,  ii.  27.  11.  About  the  cir 
cumstanees  and  siege  of  Gaza,  see  th< 

<*aza  und  die  Philis 
taische  Kuste,  p.  242.  Leip.  1852. 


^  2Dioddr.  xvii.  48 ;  Josephus,  Antiq. 
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his  own  on  the  seaboard,  convenient  for  communication  with 
Greece  and  Macedonia.  His  imagination,  susceptible  to  all 
Homeric  impressions  and  influenced  by  a  dream,  first  fixed  upon 
the  isle  of  Pharos  as  a  suitable  place  for  his  intended  city.1  Per¬ 
ceiving  soon,  however,  that  this  little  isle  was  inadequate  by  itself, 
he  included  it  as  part  of  a  larger  city  to  be  founded  on  the  adjacent 
mainland.  The  gods  were  consulted,  and  encouraging  responses 
were  obtained ;  upon  which  Alexander  himself  marked  out  the 
circuit  of  the  walls,  the  direction  of  the  principal  streets,  and  the 
sites  of  numerous  temples  to  Grecian  gods  as  well  as  Egyptian.2 
It  was  thus  that  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  the  mighty,  populous, 
and  busy  Alexandria ;  which  however  the  founder  himself  never 
lived  to  see,  and  wherein  he  was  only  destined  to  repose  as  a 
corpse.  The  site  of  the  place  between  the  sea  and  the  Lake 
Mareotis  was  found  airy  and  healthy,  as  well  as  convenient  for 
shipping  and  commerce.  The  protecting  island  of  Pharos  gave 
the  means  of  forming  two  good  harbours  for  ships  coming  by  sea, 
on  a  coast  harbourless  elsewhere  ;  while  the  Lake  Mare6tis,  com¬ 
municating  by  various  canals  with  the  river  Nile,  received  with 
facility  the  exportable  produce  from  the  interior.3  As  soon  as 
houses  were  ready,  commencement  -was  made  by  the  intendant  Kleq- 
menes,  transporting  to  them  in  mass  the  population  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town  of  Kanopus,  and  probably  of  other  towns  besides.4 

Alexandria  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemaic 
princes.  It  acquired  immense  grandeur  and  population  during 
their  rule  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  when  their  enormous 
revenues  were  spent  greatly  in  its  improvement  and  decoration. 
But  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  to  Alexander  himself  any  pre¬ 
science  of  such  an  imposing  future.  He  intended  it  as  a  place 
from  which  he  could  conveniently  rule  Egypt,  considered  as  a 
portion  of  his  extensive  empire  all  round  the  iEgean ;  and  had 
Egypt  remained  thus  a  fraction,  instead  of  becoming  a  substan¬ 
tive  imperial  whole,  Alexandria  would  probably  not  have  risen 
beyond  mediocrity.5 

1  Curtius,  iv.  8,  1—4;  Plutarch,  Alexandria  less  favourably  than  Strabo: 

Alexand.  26.  see  St.  Croix,  Examen  des  Hist.  d’Alex- 

2  Arrian,  ill.  1,  8;  Curtius,  iv.  8,  andre,  p.287. 

2—6 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  52.  4  Pgeudo-Aristotle,  (Economic,  ii.  32. 

3  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  793.  Other  authors,  5  Arrian,  iii.  5, 4^-9.  Tacitus  (Annal. 

however,  speak  of  the  salubrity  of  i.  11)  says  about  Egypt  under  the 
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The  other  most  notable  incident,  which  distinguished  the  four  or 
five  months’  stay  of  Alexander  in  Egypt,  was  his  march  His  visit  to 
through  the  sandy  desert  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon.  InVoS 
This  is  chiefly  memorable  as  it  marts  his  increasing  gammon, 
self-adoration  and  inflation  above  the  limits  of  human-  proclaims 
ity.  His  achievements  during  the  last  three  years  had  ^gon^f 
so  transcended  the  expectations  of  every  one,  himself  Zeus, 
included— the  gods  had  given  to  him  such  incessant  good  fortune, 
Anri  so  paralyzed  or  put  down  his  enemies — that  the  hypothesis 
of  a  superhuman  personality  seemed  the  natural  explanation  of 
such  a  superhuman  career.1  He  had  to  look  hack  to  the  heroic 
legends,  and  to  his  ancestors  Perseus  and  Heraldes,  to  find  a 
worthy  prototype.3  Conceiving  himself  to  he  (like  them)  the  son 
of  Zeus,  with  only  a  nominal  human  parentage,  he  resolved  to  go 
and  ascertain  the  fact  by  questioning  the  infallible  oracle  of  Zeus 
Ammon.  His  march  of  several  days,  through  a  sandy  desert — 
always  fatiguing,  sometimes  perilous — was  distinguished  by  mani¬ 
fest  evidences  of  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Unexpected  rain  fell 
j  ust  when  the  thirsty  soldiers  required  water.  When  the  guides 
lost  their  track,  from  shifting  of  the  sand,  on  a  sudden  two  speak¬ 
ing  serpents,  or  two  ravens,  appeared  preceding  the  march  and 
indicating  the  right  direction.  Such  were  the  statements  made 
by  Ptolemy,  Aristobulus,  and  Kallisthenes,  companions  and  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  while  Arrian,  four  centuries  afterwards,  announces 
his  positive  conviction  that  there  was  a  divine  intervention  on 
behalf  of  Alexander,  though  he  cannot  satisfy  himself  about  the 
details.3  The  priest  of  Zeus  Ammon  addressed  Alexander,  as 
being  the  son  of  the  god,  and  further  assured  him  that  his  career 
would  be  one  of  uninterrupted  victory,  until  he  was  taken  away 
to  the  gods ;  while  his  friends  also,  who  consulted  the  oracle  for 
their  own  satisfaction,  received  for  answer  that  the  rendering  of 
divine  honours  to  him  would  he  acceptable  to  Zeus.  After  pro- 


Romans— ‘  ‘Provinciam  aditu  difficilem, 
aimonas  fecundam,  superstitione  et 
lascivia,  discordem  et  mobilem,  insciam 
legum,  ignaram  magistratuum,”  &c. 
Compare  Polybius  ap.  Strabon.  xvii  p. 
797. 

1  Dioddr.  xvii.  61,  TeKfirjpia.  8*  e<reer- 
Bau  T7js  rov  Oeov  yeve&eois  rb  fxiytBos  t 8>v 
iv  raisjirpa.gtcn  KaropBoifiaruv  (answer  Of 
the  priest  of  Ammon  to  Alexander). 


a  Arrian,  iii.  3,  2. 

3  Arrian,  iii.  3, 12.  /cal  ort  y&v  Qclov 
n  £vvci reAa/Sev  avr<£,  t  <r  y  u  p  t  <r- 

a<r0ai,  on  /cal  rb  ewc&s  ravrp  evei*  rb 
8*  arpe/ce?  rov  \6yov  a^eiXovro  ot  aWjj 
#cal  aAXjj  virep  avrov  «£r}yr}crdfj.evot. 

_  Compare  Curtius,  iv.  7,  12—16: 
Dioddr.  xvii.  49—61;  Plutarch,  Alex. 
27;  Kallisthen&s  ap.  Strabon.  xvii  p. 
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fuse  sacrifices  and  presents,  Alexander  quitted  tlie  oracle,  with  a 
full  and  sincere  faith  that  he  really  was  the  son  of  the  Zeus  Am- 
mon ;  which  faith  was  further  confirmed  by  declarations  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  from  other  oracles — that  of  Ery three  in  Ionia,  and  of 
Branchidse  near  Miletus.1  Though  he  did  not  directly  order  him¬ 
self  to  be  addressed  as  the  son  of  Zeus,  he  was  pleased  with  those 
who  volunteered  such  a  recognition,  and  angry  with  sceptics  or 
scoffers,  who  disbelieved  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  Plutarch  thinks 
that  this  was  a  mere  political  manoeuvre  of  Alexander,  for  the 
purpose  of  overawing  the  non-Hellenic  population  over  whom  he 
was  enlarging  his  empire.2 *  But  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a 
genuine  faith— a  simple  exaggeration  of  that  exorbitant  vanity 
which  from  the  beginning  reigned  so  largely  in  his  bosom.  He 
was  indeed  aware  that  it  was  repugnant  to  the  leading  Mace¬ 
donians  in  many  ways,  but  especially  as  a  deliberate  insult  to  the 
memory  of  Philip.  This  is  the  theme  always  touched  upon  in 
moments  of  dissatisfaction.  To  Parmenio,  to  Phildtas,  to  Kleitus, 
and  other  principal  officers,  the  insolence  of  the  king,  in  disclaim¬ 
ing  Philip  and  putting  himself  above  the  level  of  humanity, 
appeared  highly  offensive.  Discontents  on  this  subject  among 
the  Macedonian  officers,  though  condemned  to  silence  by  fear  and 
admiration  of  Alexander,  became  serious  and  will  be  found  re¬ 


appearing  hereafter.8 

The  last  month  of  Alexander’s  stay  in  Egypt  was  passed  at 
b.c.  331.  Memphis.  While  nominating  various  officers  for  the 
January.  permanent  administration  of  the  country,  he  also  re- 


Arrange- 
ments 
made  by 
Alexander 
at  Memphis 
— Grecian 


ceived  a  visit  of  Hegelochus  his  admiral,  who  brought 
as  prisoners  Aristonikus  of  Methymna  and  other 
despots  of  the  various  Grecian  cities.  Alexander 
ordered  them  to  be  handed  over  to  their  respective 


broulit 8  rities,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  citizens  pleased ;  all 
from  the  except  the  Chian  Apollonid^s,  who  was  sent  to  Ele- 


■*&ean.  phantin§  in  the  south  of  Egypt  for  detention.  In 
most  of  the  cities,  the  despots  had  incurred  such  violent  hatred 
that,  when  delivered  up,  they  were  tortured  and  put  to  death.4 


1  KallisthenSs,  Fragm.  xvi.  ap.  Alex. 
Magn.  Histor.  Scriptor.  ed.  Geier.  p. 
257 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  814. 

2  Plut.  Alexand.  28.  ’Arrian  hints  at 

the  same  explanation  (vii.  29,  6). 


3  Cnrtius,  iv.  10,  3—**  Fastidio  esse 
patriam,  abdicari  Philippum  patrem, 
coelum  vanis  cogitationibus  petere  ”. 
Arrian,  iii.  26. 1;  Curt.  Yi.  9, 18;  vi.  11, 23. 

4  Curtius,  iv.  8, 11. 
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Pharnabazus  also  bad  been  among  tlie  prisoners,  but  bad  found 
means  to  escape  from  bis  guards  when  tbe  fleet  touched  at 
KOs.1 

In  tbe  early  spring,  after  receiving  reinforcements  of  Greeks- 
and  Thracians,  Alexander  marched  into  Phoenicia.  b  c 
It  was  there  that  he  regulated  the  affairs  of  Phoenicia,  February— 
Syria,  and  Greece,  prior  to  his  intended  expedition  March* 
into  the  interior  against  Darius.  He  punished  the  ceeds  t(y 
inhabitants  of  Samaria,  who  had  revolted  and  burnt  Phoenicia— 
alive  the  Macedonian  prefect  Andromaclius.2  In 
addition  to  all  the  business  transacted,  Alexander  Athens, 
made  costly  presents  to  the  Tyrian  Herakles,  and  f£tivais. 
offered  splendid  sacrifices  to  other  gods.  Choice  ^nt^06* 
festivals  with  tragedy  were  also  celebrated,  analogous  sent  to 
to  the  Dionysia  at  Athens,  with  the  best  actors  and  n  ipa  er* 
chorists  contending  for  the  prize.  The  princes  of  Cyprus  vied 
with  each  other  in  doing  honour  to  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon ; 
each  undertaking  the  duty  of  chor§gus,  getting  up  at  his  own 
cost  a  drama  with  distinguished  chorus  and  actors,  and  striving 
to  obtain  the  prize  from  pre-appointed  judges — as  was  practised 
among  the  ten  tribes  at  Athens.3 

In  the  midst  of  these  religious  and  festive  exhibitions* 
Alexander  was  collecting  magazines  for  his  march  bc 
into  the  interior.4  He  had  already  sent  forward  a  June— July, 
detachment  to  Thapsakus,  the  usual  ford  of  the  He  marches 
Euphrates,  to  throw  bridges  over  the  river.  The  to  the 
Persian  Mazseus  was  on  guard  on  the  other  side,  with  —crosses  it 
a  small  force  of  3000  men,  2000  of  them  Greeks ;  not  ^position 
sufficient  to  hinder  the  bridges  from  being  built,  but  a* 
only  to  hinder  them  from  being  carried  completely  apsa  us* 
over  to  the  left  bank.  After  eleven  days  of  march  from  Phoenicia, 
Alexander  and  his  whole  army  reached  Thapsakus.  Mazseus,  on 
the  other  side,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  main  army  arrive,  withdrew 
his  small  force  without  delay,  and  retreated  to  the  Tigris ;  so  that 
the  two  bridges  were  completed,  and  Alexander  crossed  forth¬ 
with.6 

i  Arrian,  iii.  2,  8, 9.  4  Arrian,  iii.  6, 12. 

a  Curtius,  iv.  8,10.  6  Arrian,  iii.  7,  1—6;  Curtins,  iv.  9, 

3  Plutarch,  Alexand.  29 ;  Arrian,  12 — “  TTndecimis  castris  pervenit  ad 
l-  c.  Enphraten”. 
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Once  over  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  had  the  option  of  march- 
Maxch  ing  down  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  Babylon,  the 
the°Eiifr0m  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  natural  place 

phratfisto  to  find  Darius.1  But  this  march  (as  we  know  from 

Alexander  Xenophfn,  who  made  it  with  the  Ten  Thousand 

fords  the  Greeks)  would  be  one  of  extreme  suffering  and 

above  through  a  desert  country  where  no  provisions  were  to 

without*  be  got  Moreover,  Mazaeus  in  retreating  had  taken  a 

resistance,  north-easterly  direction  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 

Tigris ;  and  some  prisoners  reported  that  Darius  with  his  main 
army  was  behind  the  Tigris,  intending  to  defend  the  passage  of 
that  river  against  Alexander.  The  Tigris  appears  not  to  be 
fordable  below  Nineveh  (Mosul).  Accordingly  he  directed  his 
march,  first  nearly  northward,  having  the  Euphrates  on  his  leit 
hand ;  next  eastward  across  Northern  Mesopotamia,  having  the 
Armenian  mountains  on  his  left  hand.  On  reaching  the  ford  of 
the  Tigris,  he  found  it  absolutely  undefended.  Not  a  single 
enemy  being  in  sight,  he  forded  the  river  as  soon  as  possible, 
with  all  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  baggage.  The  difficulties  and 
perils  of  crossing  were  extreme,  from  the  depth  of  the  water,  above 
their  breasts,  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  the  slippery  foot¬ 
ing.2  A  resolute  and  vigilant  enemy  might  have  rendered  the 
passage  almost  impossible.  But  the  good  fortune  of  Alexander 
was  not  less  conspicuous  in  what  his  enemies  left  undone  than 
in  what  they  actually  did.3 

After  this  fatiguing  passage,  Alexander  rested  for  two  days. 
During  the  night  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  occurred,  nearly  total ; 
which  spread  consternation  among  the  army,  combined  with  com¬ 
plaints  against  his  overweening  insolence,  and  mistrust  as  to  the 
unknown  regions  on  which  they  were  entering.  Alexander, 


1  So  Alexander  considers  Babylon 
<Arrian,  iii.  17,  3—10) — Trpoxwpvjcrav- 

roiv  £i>v  ttj  Svva/iei  ini  Ba^vXwva  ts 
/cal  AapetoV  .  .  .  rov  re  eirl  Ba- 

J}v\<ovos  arr6\ov  ffOMjcrojxefla,  &C. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  Arrian’s 
Temark  (iii.  7,  6)  where  he  assigns  the 
reason  why  Alexander,  after  passing 
the  Euphrates  at  Thapsakus,  did  not 
take  the  straight  road  towards  Baby¬ 
lon.  Cyras  the  younger  marched 
directly  to  Babylon  to  attack 
Artaxerxds.  Susa,  Ekbatana,  and 


Persepolis  were  more  distant,  and 
less  exposed  to  an  enemy  from  the 

2  Arrian,  iii.  7,  8 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  55 , 
Curtius,  iv.  9, 17—24.  “  Magna  muni- 
menta  regni  Tigris  atque  Euphrates 
erant,”  is  a  part  of  the  speech  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Darius  before  the 
battle  of  Arb&la,  by  Curtius  (iv.  14, 10). 
Both  these  great  defences  were  aban- 
doned. 

3  Curtins,  iv.  9,  2$ ;  Plutarch,  Alex 
and.  39. 
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while  offering  solemn  sacrifices  to  Sun,  Moon,  and  Earth,  com¬ 
bated  the  prevailing  depression  by  declarations  from 
his  own  prophet  Aristander  and  from  Egyptian  septfaa. 
astrologers,  who  proclaimed  that  Helios  favoured  the  Eclipse  of 
Greeks,  and  Selene  the  Persians,  hence  the  eclipse  the  moon, 
of  the  moon  portended  victory  to  the  Macedonians  ^roaches 
— and  victory,  too  (so  Aristander  promised),  before  to  the 
the  next  new  moon.  Having  thus  reassured  the  Darius  in 
soldiers,  Alexander  marched  for  four  days  in  a  south-  Positlon* 
easterly  direction  through  the  territory  called  Aturia,  with  the 
Tigris  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Gordyene  or  Kurd  mountains 
on  his  left.  Encountering  a  small  advanced  guard  of  the  Persians, 
he  here  learnt  from  prisoners  that  Darius  with  his  main  host  was 
not  far  off.1 

Nearly  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  ruinous  defeat  of 
Issus.  What  Darius  had  been  doing  during  this  BQ  g$1 
long  interval,  and  especially  during  the  first  half  of  it,  September, 
we  are  unable  to  say.  We  hear  only  of  one  proceed-  inaction  of 
ing  on  his  part— his  missions,  twice  repeated,  to 
Alexander,  tendering  or  entreating  peace,  with  the  defeat  at 
especial  view  of  recovering  his  captive  family.  Issus‘ 
Nothing  else  does  he  appear  to  have  done,  either  to  retrieve  the 
losses  of  the  past,  or  to  avert  the  perils  of  the  future ;  nothing,  to 
save  his  fleet  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ; 
nothing,  to  relieve  either  Tyre  or  Gaza,  the  sieges  of  which 
collectively  occupied  Alexander  for  near  ten  months.  The 
disgraceful  flight  of  Darius  at  Issus  had  already  lost  him  the 
confidence  of  several  of  his  most  valuable  servants.  The  Macedo¬ 
nian  exile  Amyntas,  a  brave  and  energetic  man,  with  the  best  of 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  gave  up  the  Persian  cause  as  lost,2  and 
tried  to  set  up  for  himself,  in  which  attempt  he  failed  and 
perished  in  Egypt.  The  satrap  of  Egypt,  penetrated  with  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  timidity  of  his  master,  was  induced,  by  that 
reason  as  well  as  by  others,  to  throw  open  the  country  to 
Alexander.8  Having  incurred  so  deplorable  a  loss,  as  well  in 


.  1  Arrian,  iii.  7, 12 ;  iii.  8, 3.  Curtius, 
iv.  10, 11-18.  * 

2  Arrian,  u  13 ;  Curtius,  iv.  1,  27— 
•30—  cum  in  illo  statu  rerum  id 
quemque,  quod  occupasset,  habiturum 


arbitraretur”  (Amyntas). 

8  Arrian,  iii.  1,  8.  rrjv  re  iv  *W<p 
(MXW  o 7Tios  <tvvc&y)  ir<iruor/u,«Voff  (the 
satrap  of  Egypt)  /cal  Aapctov  ore  atcrypa 
$vyp«$vye,  &C. 
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reputation  as  in  territory,  Darius  liad  the  strongest  motives  to 
redeem  it  by  augmented  vigour. 

But  be  was  paralyzed  by  the  fact,  that  his  mother,  his  wife, 

.  and  several  of  his  children  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
effect  upon  of  the  conqueror.  Among  the  countless  advantages 
produced  growing  out  of  the  victory  of  Issus,  this  acquisition 
*>y  the^  Was  not  the  least.  It  placed  Darius  in  the  condition 
his  mother  of  one  who  had  given  hostages  for  good  behaviour  to 
and  wife.  ^-g  The  Persian  kings  were  often  in  the 

habit  of  exacting  from  satraps  or  generals  the  deposit  of  their 
wives  and  families,  as  a  pledge  for  fidelity  ;  and  Darius  himself 
had  received  this  guarantee  from  Memnon,  as  a  condition  of 
entrusting  him  with  the  Persian  fleet.1  Bound  by  the  like 
chains  himself,  towards  one  who  had  now  become  his  superior, 
Darius  was  afraid  to  act  with  energy,  lest  success  should  bring 
down  evil  upon  his  captive  family.  By  allowing  Alexander  to 
subdue  unopposed  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Euphrates,  he 
hoped  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  empire  eastward,  and  to  ransom 
back  his  family  at  an  enormous  price.  Such  propositions  did 
satisfy  Parmenio,  and  would  probably  have  satisfied  even  Philip, 
had  Philip  been  the  victor.  The  insatiate  nature  of  Alexander 
had  not  yet  been  fully  proved.  It  was  only  when  the  latter 
contemptuously  rejected  everything  short  of  surrender  at  discre¬ 
tion,  that  Darius  began  to  take  measures  east  of  the  Euphrates 
for  defending  what  yet  remained. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  towards  the  regal  hostages,  honourable 
as  it  was  to  his  sentiment,  evinced  at  the  same  time  that  he  knew 
their  value  as  a  subject  of  political  negotiation.2  It  was  essential 


1  Diod6r.  xvii.  23.  Compare  Xeno- 
ph6n,  Anabasis,  i.  4,  9;  Herodot.  vii. 
10. 

2  The  praise  bestowed  upon  the 
continence  of  Alexander,  for  refusing 
to  visit  Statira,  the  wife  of  Darius,  is 
exaggerated  even  to  absurdity. 

In  regard  to  women,  Alexander  was 
by  temperament  cold,  the  opposite  of 
his  father  Philip.  During  his  youth, 
his  development  was  so  tardy  that 
there  was  even  a  surmise  of  some 
physical  disability  (Hieronymus  ap. 
Athene,  x.  p.  435).  As  to  the  most 
beautiful  persons,  of  both  sexes,  he 
had  only  to  refuse  the  numerous  ten¬ 


ders  made  to  him  by  those  who  sought 
to  gain  his  favour  (Plutarch,  Alex. 
22).  Moreover,  after  the  capture 
of  Damascus,  he  did  select  for 
himself,  from  among  the  female 
captives,  BarsinS,  the  widow  of  his 
Illustrious  rival  Memnon  daughter 
of  Artabazus,  a  beautiful  woman  of 
engaging  manners,  and,  above  all, 
distinguished,  by  having  received 
Hellenic  education,  from  the  simply 
Oriental  harem  of  Darius  (Plutarch, 
Alex.  21).  In  adopting  the  widow  of 
Memnon  as  his  mistress,  Alexander 
may  probably  have  had  present  to 
his  imagination  the  example  of  hie 
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that  lie  should  treat  them  with  the  full  deference  due  to  their 
rank,  if  he  desired  to  keep  up  their  price  as  hostages 
in  the  eyes  of  Darius  as  well  as  of  his  own  army,  ment ofthi 
He  carried  them  along  with  his  army,  from  the  coast  ggg™  by 
of  Syria,  over  the  bridge  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  Alexander 
through  the  waters  of  the  Tigris.  To  them  this  tok^ep^p" 
must  have  proved  a  severe  toil ;  and  in  fact,  the 
queen  Statira  became  so  worn  out  that  she  died 
shortly  after  crossing  the  Tigris  ; 1  to  him  also  it  must  have  been 
an  onerous  obligation,  since  he  not  only  sought  to  ensure  to  them 
all  their  accustomed  pomp,  but  must  have  assigned  a  considerable 
guard  to  watch  them,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  marching  into 
an  unknown  country,  and  required  all  his  military  resources  to 
be  disposable.  Simply  for  safe  detention,  the  hostages  would 
have  been  better  guarded,  and  might  have  been  treated  with  still 
greater  ceremony,  in  a  city  or  a  fortress.  But  Alexander  probably 
wished  to  have  them  near  him,  in  case  of  the  possible  contingency 
of  serious  reverses  to  his  army  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris. 
Assuming  such  a  misfortune  to  happen,  the  surrender  of  them 
might  ensure  a  safe  retreat  under  circumstances  otherwise  fatal 
to  its  accomplishment. 

Being  at  length  convinced  that  Alexander  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  prize  short  of  the  entire  Persian  immense 
empire,  Daiius  summoned  all  his  forces  to  defend  ^Jcted 
what  he  still  retained.  He  brought  together  a  host  Darius^m 
said  to  be  superior  in  number  to  that  which  had  been  eastwardof 
defeated  at  Issus.2  Contingents  arrived  from  the  ^®e^gris 
farthest  extremities  of  the  vast  Persian  territory,  Arbfiia. 
from  the  Caspian  sea,  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Indus,  the  Persian 
•Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  plains  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  about 

legendary  ancestor  N eoptolemus,  whose  wine-parties,  with  the  society  and 
tender  relations  with  Andromache,  conversation  of  his  officers, 
widow  of  his  enemy  Hektor,  would  i  Curtius,  iv. .  10,  19 — “  Itineris 

not  be  forgotten  by  any  reader  of  continui  labore  animique  segritudine 
Euripides.  Alexander  had  by  Barsind  fatigata,”  <&c. 

a  son  called  H8rakl6s.  Curtius  and  Justin  mention  a  third 

Lastly,  Alexander  was  so  absorbed  embassy  sent  by  Darius  (immediately 
"  by  ambition— so  overcharged  with  the  after  having  heard  of  the  death  ana 
duties  and  difficulties  of  command,  honourable  obsequies  of  Statira)  to 
which  he  always  performed  himself—  Alexander,  asking  for  peace.  The 
and  so  continually  engaged  in  fatiguing  other  authors  allude  only  to  two 
bodily  effort— that  he  had  little  leisure  tentatives  of  this  kind ;  ana  the  third 
left  for  indulgence ;  such  leisure  as  seems  by  no  means  probable, 
he  had,  he  prefen  ed  devoting  to  2  Arrian,  iii.  7,  7. 
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the  latitude  of  the  modern  town  of  Mosul,  between  that  river 
and  the  Gordyene  mountains  (Zagros),  were  fixed  upon  for  the 
muster  of  this  prodigious  multitude ;  partly  conducted  by  Darius 
himself  from  Babylon,  partly  arriving  here  by  different  routes 
from  the  north,  east,  and  south.  ArMla — a  considerable  town 
about  twenty  miles  east  of  the  great  Zab  river,  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Erbil,  as  a  caravan  station  on  the  ordinary 
road  between  Erzeroum  and  Bagdad — was  fixed  on  as  the  muster- 
place  or  headquarters,  where  the  chief  magazines  were  collected 
and  the  heavy  baggage  lodged,  and  near  which  the  troops  were 
first  assembled  and  exercised.1 

But  the  spot  predetermined  for  a  pitched  battle  was  the 
He  fixes  the  neighbourhood  of  Gaugamela  near  the  river  Bumddus, 
spot  for_  about  thirty  miles  west  ot  Arbela,  towards  the  Tigris, 
anSf™vait?  and  about  as  much  south-east  of  Mosul,  a  spacious 
attackof  an<*  *eve*  Wltk  nothing  more  than  a  few  undulat- 
Alexander—  ing  slopes,  and  without  any  trees.  It  was  by  nature 
plain  near  well  adapted  lor  drawing  up  a  numerous  army, 
Gaugamela.  especially  for  the  free  manoeuvres  of  cavalry  and  the 
rush  of  scythed  chariots  ;  moreover,  the  Persian  officers  had  been 
careful  beforehand  to  level  artificially  such  of  the  slopes  as  they 
thought  inconvenient.2  There  seemed  everything  in  the  ground 
to  favour  the  operation  both  of  the  vast  total  and  the  special 
forces  of  Darius ;  who  fancied  that  his  defeat  at  Issus  had  been 
occasioned  altogether  by  his  having  adventured  himself  in  the 
narrow  defiles  of  Kilikia,  and  that  on  open  and  level  ground  his 
superior  numbers  must  be  triumphant.  He  was  even  anxious 
that  Alexander  should  come  and  attack  him  on  the  plain.  Hence 
the  undefended  passage  of  the  Tigris. 

For  those  who  looked  only  to  numbers,  the  host  assembled  at 
Arbela  might  well  inspire  confidence  ;  for  it  is  said  to  have  con¬ 
sisted  of  1,000,000  of  infantry,3  40,000  cavalry,  200  scythed  cha- 

1  Dioddrus,  xvii.  53 ;  Curtius,  iv.  (Arrian,  iii.  8,  8). 

9,  9.  Dioddrus  (xvii.  53)  says  800,000  foot, 

2  Arrian,  iii.  8, 12.  koX  yap  koX  ocra  200,000  horse,  and  200  scythed  chariots. 

avMp.aX.OL  avrov  es  liriratriav,  ravra  re  eK  Justin  (xi,  12)  gives  400,000  foot  and 
iro  XXo  v  ot  TLepcrai  rots  re  apfiacriv  hr-  100,000  horse.  Plutarch^  (Alex.  31} 
eXavveiv  evirerr}  rreirotrjicetrav  Kalrfj  ittitm  talks  generally  Of  a  million  of  men. 
ImracTLfxa.  Curtius  states  the  army  to  have  been 

s  This  is  the  total  given  by  Arrian  almost  twice  as  large  as  that  which 
as  what  he  found  set  forth  (eAeyero),  had  fought  in  Kilikia  (iv.  9,  3) ;  he 
probably  the  best  information  which  gives  the  total  as  200,000  foot  and 
Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  could  procure  45,000  horse  (iv.  12, 13). 
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riots,  and  fifteen  elephants ;  of  which  animals  we  now  read  for 


the  first  time  in  a  field  of  battle.  But  besides  the 
numbers,  Darius  had  provided  for  his  troops  more 
effective  arms;  instead  of  mere  javelins,  strong  swords 
and  short  thrusting  pikes,  such  as  the  Macedonian 
cavalry  wielded  so  admirably  in  close  combat,  together 
with  shields  for  the  infantry  and  breastplates  for  the 


His  equip¬ 
ment  ana 
preparation 
—better 
arms — 
numerous 
scythed 
chariots— 
elephants. 


horsemen.1  He  counted  much  also  on  the  terrific  charge  of  the 
chariots,  each  of  which  had  a  pole  projecting  before  the  horses  and 
terminating  in  a  sharp  point,  together  with  three  sword-blades 
stretching  from  the  yoke  on  each  side,  and  scythes  also  laterally 
from  the  naves  of  the  wheels.2 


Informed  of  the  approach  of  Alexander,  about  the  time  when 


the  Macedonian  army  first  reached  the  Tigris,  Darius  b.o.  331. 
moved  from  Arbela,  where  his  baggage  and  treasure  SePtember. 
were  left  —crossed  by  bridges  the  river  Lykus  or  Great  Position 
Zab,  an  operation  which  occupied  five  days — and  array  of*6 
marched  to  take  post  on  the  prepared  ground  near  -Darius- 
Gaugamela.  His  battle  array  was  formed — of  the  Baktrians 
on  the  extreme  left,  under  command  of  Bessus  the  satrap 
of  Baktria ;  next,  the  Dahse  and  Arachoti,  under  command 
of  Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Arachosia ;  then  the  native  Persians, 
horse  and  foot  alternating, — the  Susians,  under  Oxathr6s, — and 
the  Kadusians.  On  the  extreme  right  were  the  contingents  of 
Syria  both  east  and  west  of  the  Euphrates,  under  Mazseus  ;  then 
the  Medes,  under  Atropates ;  next,  the  Parthians,  Sakse,  Tapy- 
rians,  and  Hyrkanians,  all  cavalry,  under  Phrataphern§s ;  then 
the  Albanians  and  the  Sakesinse.  Darius  himself  was  in  the 


centre,  with  the  choice  troops  of  the  army  near  and  around  him 
—the  Persian  select  Horse-guards,  called  the  king’s  kinsmen — the 
Persian  foot-guards,  carrying  pikes  with  a  golden  apple  at  the 
butt-end— a  regiment  of  Karians,  or  descendants  of  Karians,  who 
had  been  abstracted  from  their  homes  and  planted  as  colonists  in 
the  interior  of  the  empire— the  contingent  of  Mardi,  good  archers 
— and  lastly,  the  mercenary  Greeks,  of  number  unknown,  in  whom 
Darius  placed  his  greatest  confidence. 


1  piod6i\  xvii.  53 ;  Curfcius,  iv.  9,  2.  of  Mtltzell  upon  this  passage  of  Cur* 
•nr..!  fiffi1!13’  i*v'  *  P1?d6r-. ,XV11»  5S.  tius,  the  mode  in  which  these  chariots 
Notwithstanding  the  mstruotiT©  note  were  armed  is  not  clear  on  all  points. 
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Such  was  the  first  or  main  line  of  the  Persians.  In  the  rear 
of  it  stood  deep  masses  of  Babylonians — inhabitants  of  SittakS 
down  to  the  Persian  Gulf — Uxians,  from  the  territory  adjoining 
Susiana  to  the  east— and  others  in  unknown  multitude.  In  front 
of  it  were  posted  the  scythed  chariots,  with  small  advanced 
bodies  of  cavalry — Scythians  and  Baktrians  on  the  left,  with  one 
hundred  chariots — Armenians  and  Kappadokians  on  the  right, 
with  fifty  more— and  the  remaining  fifty  chariots  in  front  of  the 
centre.1 

Alexander  had  advanced  within  about  seven  miles  of  the 
Persian  army,  and  four  days’  march  since  his  crossing 
September  Tigris,  when  he  first  learnt  from  Persian 

prisoners  how  near  his  enemies  were.  He  at  once 
movement?  halted,  established  on  the  spot  a  camp  with  ditch  and 
^Alexander  stockade,  and  remained  there  for  four  days,  in  order 
sions  with  that  the  soldiers  might  repose.  On  the  night  of  the 
andother  fourth  day,  he  moved  forward,  yet  leaving  under 
mfcarefui  in  camp  the  baggage,  the  prisoners,  and  the 

recommit-  ineffectives.  He  began  his  march,  over  a  range  of  low 
personf  elevations  which  divided  him  from  the  enemy, 
hoping  to  approach  and  attack  them  at  daybreak. 
But  his  progress  was  so  retarded,  that  day  broke,  and  the  two 
armies  first  came  in  sight,  when  he  was  still  on  the  descending 
slope  of  the  ground,  more  than  three  miles  distant.  On  seeing 
the  enemy,  he  halted,  and  called  together  his  principal  officers, 
to  consult  whether  he  should  not  prosecute  his  march  and 
commence  the  attack  forthwith.2  Though  most  of  them  pro¬ 
nounced  for  the  affirmative,  yet  Parmenio  contended  that  this 
course  would  be  rash  ;  that  the  ground  before  them,  with  all  its 
difficulties,  natural  or  artificial,  was  unknown,  and  that  the 
eneijiy’s  position,  which  they  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  ought  to 

i  The  Persian  battle  order  here  names  of  various  contingents  stated  to 
given  by  Arrian  (iii.  11),  is  taken  from  have  been  present  in  the  field  are  not 
Aristobulus,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  placed  in  the  official  return— thus  the 
so  set  down  in  the  official  scheme  of  Sogdiani,  the  Arians,  and  the  Indian 
the  battle  drawn  up  by  the  Persian  mountaineers  are  mentioned  by  Arrian 
officers,  and  afterwards  captured  as  having  joined  Darius  (iii.  S) ;  the 
with  the  baggage  of  Darius.  Though  Kossseans,  by  DiodOrus  (xyii.  59) ;  the 
thus  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  Sogdiani,  Massagetae,  Belitae,  Kossae- 
is  not  complete,  even  as  to  names ;  ans,  Gortyae,  Phrygians,  and  Kata- 
while  it  says  nothing  about  numbers  or  onians,  by  Ourtius  (iv.  12). 
depth  or  extent  of  front.  Several  *  Arrian,  iii.  9,  5—7. 
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be  carefully  reconnoitred.  Adopting  this  latter  view,  Alexander, 
halted  for  the  day :  yet  still  retaining  his  battle  order,  and 
forming  a  new  entrenched  camp,  to  which  the  baggage  and  the 
prisoners  were  now  brought  forward  from  the  preceding  day’s 
encampment.1  He  himself  spent  the  day,  with  an  escort  of 
cavalry  and  light  troops,  in  reconnoitring  both  the  intermediate 
ground  and  the  enemy,  who  did  not  interrupt  him,  in  spite  of 
their  immense  superiority  in  cavalry.  Parmenio,  with  Polysper- 
■chon  and  others,  advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night ; 
which  promised  some  advantages,  since  Persian  armies  were 
notoriously  unmanageable  by  night,2  and  since  their  camp  had  no 
defence.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  plan  involved  so  many  dis¬ 
advantages  and  perils,  that  Alexander  rejected  it ;  declaring — 
with  an  emphasis  intentionally  enhanced,  since  he  spoke  in  the 
hearing  of  many  others — that  he  disdained  the  meanness  of 
stealing  a  victory ;  that  he  both  would  conquer,  and  could 
conquer,  Darius  fairly  and  in  open  daylight.3  Having  then 
addressed  to  his  officers  a  few  brief  encouragements,  which  met 
with  enthusiastic  response,  he  dismissed  them  to  their  evening 
meal  and  repose. 

,  On  the  next  morning,  he  marshalled  his  army,  consisting  of 
40,000  foot  and  7000  horse,  in  two  lines.4  The  first  Dig  ositions 
or  main  line  was  composed,  on  the  right,  of  the  eight  ofSexander 
squadrons  of  Companion-cavalry,  each  with  its  Attack— 
separate  captain,  but  all  under  the  command  of  array  of  the 
Phil6tas  son  of  Parmenio.  Next  (proceeding  from  r°°pS' 
right  to  left)  came  the  Agema  or  chosen  band  of  the  Hypaspistae, 
— then  the  remaining  Hypaspistae,  under  Nikanor — then  the 
phalanx  properly  so  called,  distributed  into  six  divisions,  under 
the  command  of  Kcenus,  Perdikkas,  Meleager,  Polysperchon, 
> 

i  Arrian,  iii.  9,  2—8.  It  is  not  purpose  which  was  not  accomplished— 
expressly  mentioned  by  Arrian  that  a/x’  i)/u,epa  7rpocr/uu£ai  rots  rroktfUots 
the  baggage,  <fcc.,  was  brought  forward  (iii.  9,  3).  Instead  of  “  coming  into 
s5bm  the  first  camp  to  the  second.  But  conflict”  with  the  enemy  at  break  of 
we  see  that  such  must  have  been  the  day,  Alexander  only  arrived  within 
fact,  from  what  happened  during  the  sight  of  them  at  break  of  day ;  he  then 
battle.  Alexander  s  baggage,  which  halted  the  whole  day  and  night  within 
was  plundered  by  a  body  of  Persian  sight  of  their  position ;  and  naturally 
.cavalry,  cannot  have  been  so  far  in  the  brought  up  his  baggage,  having  no 
rear  of  the  army  as  the  distance  of  motive  to  leave  it  so  far  in  the  rear, 
'the  first  camp  would  require.  This  a  Xenoph.  Anabas.  iii.  4,  85. 

coincides  also  with  Curtius,  iv.  13.  35.  s  Arrian,  iii.  10,  8 ;  Curtius,  iv.  13, 

The  words  Zyvta  a7ro\etV«v  (Arr.  iii.  9,  4—10. 

2)  indicate  the  contemplation  of  a  4  Arrian,  iii.  12, 1—9. 
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Simmias,  and  Kraterus,  respectively.1  Next  on  tlie  left  of  tlie 
phalanx,  were  arranged  the  allied  Grecian  cavalry,  Lokrian  and 
Phokian,  Phthiot,  Malians,  and  Peloponnesians  ;  after  whom,  at 
tlie  extreme  left,  came  the  Thessalians  under  Pliilippus— among 
the  best  cavalry  in  the  army,  hardly  inferior  to  the  Macedonian 
Companions.  As  in  the  two  former  battles,  Alexander  himself 
took  the  command  of  the  right  half  of  the  army,  confiding  the  left 
to  Parmenio. 

Behind  this  main  line  was  placed  a  second  or  body  of  reserve, 
intended  to  guard  against  attacks  in  the  flanks  and  rear,  which 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians  rendered  probable.  For 
this  purpose,  Alexander  reserved, — on  the  right,  the  light  cavalry 
or  Lancers — the  Pseonians,  under  Aretes  and  Aristo — half  the 
Agri&nes,  under  Attalus — the  Macedonian  archers,  under  Brison 
— and  the  mercenaries  of  old  service,  under  Kleander ;  on  the 
left,  various  bodies  of  Thracian  and  allied  cavalry,  under  their 
separate  officers.  All  these  different  regiments  were  held  ready 
to  repel  attack  either  in  flank  or  rear.  In  front  of  the  main  line 
were  some  advanced  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  light  troops — 
Grecian  cavalry,  under  Menidas  on  the  right,  and  under  Andro- 
machus  on  the  left — a  brigade  of  darters  under  Balakrus, 
together  with  Agrianian  darters,  and  some  bowmen.  Lastly,  the 
Thracian  infantry  were  left  to  guard  the  camp  and  the  baggage.2 

Forewarned  by  a  deserter,  Alexander  avoided  the  places  where 
Battle  of  iron  spikes  had  been  planted  to  damage  the  Macedo- 
Arb&a.  nian  cavalry.3  He  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  Boyal 

Squadron,  on  the  extreme  right,  led  the  march  obliquely  in  that 
direction,  keeping  his  right  somewhat  in  advance.  As  he  neared 
the  enemy,  he  saw  Darius  himself  with  the  Persian  left  centre 
immediately  opposed  to  him — Persian  guards,  Indians,  Albanians> 
and  Karians.  Alexander  went  on  inclining  to  the  right,  and 
Darius  stretching  his  front  towards  the  left  to  counteract  this 
movement,  but  still  greatly  outflanking  the  Macedonians  to  the 
left.  Alexander  had  now  got  so  far  to  his  right,  that  he  was 
almost  beyond  the  ground  levelled  by  Darius  for  the  operations 
of  his  chariots  in  front.  To  check  any  farther  movement  in  this 

i  Arrian,  iii.  11 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  57 ;  30—32 ;  Diod&r.  xvii.  57. 

Curtius,  iv.  13, 26—30.  3  Curtails,  iv.  13,  36 ;  Polysenus,  iv. 

a  Arrian,  iii.  12, 2—6 ;  Curtius,  iv.  13,  3, 17. 
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direction,  the  Baktrian  1000  horse  and  the  Scythians  in  front  of 
the  Persian  left  were  ordered  to  make  a  circuit  and  attack  the 
Macedonian  right  flank.  Alexander  detached  against  them  his 
regiment  of  cavalry  under  Menidas,  and  the  action  thus  began.1 2 

The  Baktrian  horse,  perceiving  the  advance  of  Menidas,  turned 
from  their  circuitous  movement  to  attack  him,  and  at  first  drove 
Trim  back  until  he  was  supported  by  the  other  advanced  detach¬ 
ments— Pseonians  and  Grecian  cavalry.  The  Baktrians,  defeated 
in  their  turn,  were  supported  by  the  satrap  Bessus  with  the  main 
body  of  Baktrians  and  Scythians  in  the  left  portion  of  Darius’s 
line.  The  action  was  here  for  some  time  warmly  contested,  with 
some  loss  to  the  Greeks ;  who  at  length,  however,  by  a  more 
compact  order  against  enemies  whose  fighting  was  broken  and 
desultory,  succeeded  in  pushing  them  out  of  their  place  in  the 
line,  and  thus  making  a  partial  opening  in  it.a 

While  this  conflict  was  still  going  on,  Darius  had  ordered  his 
scythed  chariots  to  charge,  and  his  main  line  to  follow  them, 
calculating  on  the  disorder  which  he  expected  that  they  would 
occasion.  But  the  chariots  were  found  of  little  service.  The 
horses  were  terrified,  checked,  or  wounded  by  the  Macedonian 
archers  and  darters  in  front,  who  even  found  means  to  seize  the 
reins,  pull  down  the  drivers,  and  kill  the  horses.  Of  the  hundred 
chariots  in  Darius’s  front,  intended  to  bear  down  the  Macedonian 
ranks  by  simultaneous  pressure  along  their  whole  line,  many 
were  altogether  stopped  or  disabled ;  some  turned  right  round, 
the  horses  refusing  to  face  the  protended  pikes,  or  being  scared 
with  the  noise  of  pike  and  shield  struck  together ;  some  which 
reached  the  Macedonian  line  were  let  through  without  mischief 
by  the  soldiers  opening  their  ranks ;  a  few  only  inflicted  wounds 
or  damage.3 

1  Arrian,  iii.  13, 1—5.  of  Curtius— “  Ipse  (Darius)  ante  se 

2  Arrian,  iii.  13, 9.  falcatos  currus  habebat,  quos  signo 

s  About  the  chariots,  Arrian,  iii.  13,  dato  universos  in  hostem  effudit  ”  (iv. 

11 ;  Curtius,  iv.  15,  14 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  14,  3). 

57,  58.  The  scythed  chariots  of  Artaxerxfis, 

Arrian  mentions  distinctly  only  at  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  did  no 
those  chariots  which  were  launched  mischief  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8, 10—20). 
on  Darius’s  left,  immediately  opposite  At  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  gained  by 
to  Alexander.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  the  Romans  (B.c.  190)  over  the  Syrian 
chariots  along  the  whole  line  must  king  Antiochus,  his  chariots  were 
have  been  let  off  at  one  and  the  not  only  driven  back,  but  spread 
same  signal  — which  we  may  under-  disorder  among  his  own  troops  (Appian. 
stand  as  implied  in  the  words  Reb.  Syriac.  33). 
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As  soon  as  the  chariots  were  thus  disposed  of,  and  the  Persian 
Cowardice  main  force  laid  open  as  advancing  behind  them, 
he Stethlr  Alexander  gave  orders  to  the  troops  of  his  main  line, 
example  of  who  had  hitherto  been  perfectly  silent,1  to  raise  the 
deSfeatof the  war-shout  and  charge  at  a  quick  pace ;  at  the  same 
Persians.  time  directing  Aretes  with  the  Pseonians  to  repel  the 
assailants  on  his  right  flank.  He  himself,  discontinuing  his 
slanting  movement  to  the  right,  turned  towards  the  Persian  line, 
and  dashed,  at  the  head  of  all  the  Companion  cavalry,  into  that 
partial  opening  in  it  which  had  been  made  by  the  flank  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Baktrians.  Having  by  this  opening  got  partly 
within  the  line,  he  pushed  straight  towards  the  person  of  Darius ; 
his  cavalry  engaging  in  the  closest  hand-combat,  and  thrusting 
with  their  short  pikes  at  the  faces  of  the  Persians.  Here,  as  at 
the  Granikus,  the  latter  were  discomposed  by  this  mode  of  fight¬ 
ing — accustomed  as  they  were  to  rely  on  the  use  of  missiles,  with 
rapid  wheeling  of  the  horse  for  renewed  attack.2  They  were 
unable  to  prevent  Alexander  and  his  cavalry  from  gaining  ground 
and  approaching  nearer  to  Darius  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  in  front,  with  its  compact  order  and  long  pro- 
tended  pikes,  pressed  upon  the  Persian  line  opposed  to  it.  For 
a  short  interval  the  combat  here  was  close  and  obstinate ;  and  it 
might  have  been  much  prolonged,  since  the  best  troops  of  Darius’s 
army — Greeks,  Karians,  Persian  guards,  regal  kinsmen,  &c. — 
were  here  posted,  had  the  king’s  courage  been  equal  to  that  of 
his  soldiers.  But  here,  even  worse  than  at  Issus,  the  flight  of 
the  army  began  with  Darius  himself.  It  had  been  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  attacking  the  army  of  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  at  Kunaxa,  to  aim  the  main  blow  at  the 
spot  where  his  brother  was  in  person,  since  he  well  knew  that 
victory  there  was  victory  everywhere.  Having  already  once 
followed  this  scheme  successfully  at  Issus,  Alexander  repeated 
it  with  still  more  signal  success  at  Arb§la.  Darius,  who  had 
been  long  in  fear,  from  the  time  when  he  first  beheld  his  formid- 

1  See  the  remarkable  passage  in  the  89— a  similar  direction  from  Phormio 
address  of  Alexander  to  his  soldiers,  to  the  Athenians, 
previous  to  the  battle,  about  the  2  Arrian,  iii.  15,  4.  ovre  a/covrLcrju.$ 
necessity  Of  absolute  silence  until  the  e«,  ovre  ££eMy/uLOi?  r«v  Imran/,  rnrep  LIT- 
moment  came  for  the  terrific  war*shout  wo^axias  BCkyj,  expwvro— about  the  Per- 
(Arrian,  iii.  9, 14) :  compare  Thucyd.  ii.  sian  cavalry  when  driven  to  despair. 
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able  enemy  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  became  still  more  alarmed 
when  he  saw  the  scythed  chariots  prove  a  failure,  and  when  the 
Macedonians,  suddenly  breaking  out  from  absolute  silence  into 
an  universal  war-cry,  came  to  close  quarters  with  his  troops, 
pressing  towards  and  menacing  the  conspicuous  chariot  on  which 
he  stood.1  The  sight  and  hearing  of  this  terrific  meMe,  combined 
with  the  prestige  already  attaching  to  Alexander’s  name,  com¬ 
pletely  overthrew  the  courage  and  self-possession  of  Darius.  He 
caused  his  chariot  to  be  turned  round,  and  himself  set  the 
example  of  flight.2 

From  this  moment  the  battle,  though  it  had  lasted  so  short  a 
time,  was  irreparably  lost.  The  king’s  flight,  followed,  of  course, 
immediately  by  that  of  the  numerous  attendants  around  him, 
spread  dismay  among  all  his  troops,  leaving  them  neither  centre 
of  command  nor  chief  to  fight  for.  The  best  soldiers  in  his  army, 
being  those  immediately  around  him,  were,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  first  to  give  way.  The  fierce  onset  of  Alexander  with 
the  Companion-cavalry,  and  the  unremitting  pressure  of  the 
phalanx  in  front,  were  obstructed  by  little  else  than  a  mass  of 
disordered  fugitives.  During  the  same  time,  AretSs  with  his 
Paeonians  had  defeated  the  Baktrians  on  the  right  flank,3  so  that 
Alexander  was  free  to  pursue  the  routed  main  body, — which  lie 
did  most  energetically.  The  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  dense 


1  Arrian,  iii.  14,  2.  $jyej>pop.u>re  koX 
akakayp.tp<l>s  m  avrov  A apelov — Dioddr. 
XVii.  60.  Alexander  pt.erd  rfjs  jSacnAudjs 
iAtjs  Kal  rwv  akk<ov  rSiV  eiri<f>avecrrdru)v 
linreoiv  eir  avrov  vjkawe  rov  A  apetov. 

2  Arrian,  iii.  14,  3.  •  koX  xpovov  p.ev 

rtva  oklyov  ev  ^epcrlv  rj  p.axq  iyivero, 
a>S  Se  ot  re  Unreis  oi  dp,(j>  'Ake£av8pov 
Kal  avro?  ’AA<?£avSpos  evpaScrno?  eve- 
KeivrOj  (od(Or/jtoi?  re  XP&pzvoi,  kcCl  rots 
gvtrrois  ra  irpdcrtoTra  rtbv  IIepo*&v  /corrrov- 
Tes,  i}  re  <f>dkay£  7)  Ma/eeSovijcr),  rruKvi] 
Kal  rats  cra^tVerats  ire^pt/cvta,  e/t/Se- 
f3kr)<ev  rj8y  aurotss  k  al  irdvra  6fiou 
rd  8  e  iv  a  k  al  irdk  at  ySv}  £  o» 
(Zefitp  6vri  AapeCtp  e^atvero, 
irpwros  avros  ent,  trr  p  4\fr  a$  e<f>ev- 
yev.  At  Issns,  Arrian  states  that  “  Da¬ 
rius  fled  along  with  the  first  ”  (ii.  11,  C) ; 
at  Arbdla  here,  he  states  that  ‘  Darias 
was  the  first  to  turn  and  flee” — an 
expression  yet  stronger  and  more  dis¬ 
tinct.  Curtius  and  Dioddrus,  who  seem 
here  as  elsewhere  to  follow  generally 
the  same  authorities,  give  details  re¬ 


specting  the  conduct  of  Darius  which 
are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  Arrian, 
and  which  are  decidedly  less  credible 
than  Arrian’s  narrative.  The  fact  that 
the  two  kings  were  here  (as  at  Issuh) 
near,  and  probably  visible  to  each 
other,  has  served  as  a  basis  for  much 
embroidery.  The  statement  that  Da¬ 
rius,  standing  on  his  chariot,  hurled  his 
spear  against  the  advancing  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  that  Alexander  also  hurled 
his  spear  at  Darius,  but  missing  him 
killed  the  charioteer,  is  picturesque 
and  Homeric,  but  has  no  air  of  reality. 
Curtius  and  Dioddrus  tell  us  that  this 
fall  of  the  charioteer  was  mistaken  for 
the  fall  of  the  king,  aDd  struck  the 
Persian  army  with  consternation,  caus¬ 
ing  them  forthwith  to  take  flight,  and 
thus  ultimately  forcing  Darius  to  flee 
also  (Dioddr.  xvii.  60 ;  Curt.  iv.  16,  26— 
32).  But  this  is  noway  probable,  since 
the  real  fight  then  going  on  was 
close,  and  with  hand- weapons. 

8  Arrian,  iii.  14,  4. 
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multitude  is  said  to  Lave  been  so  thick  that  nothing  could  be 
clearly  seen,  nor  could  the  pursuers  distinguish  the  track  taken 
by  Darius  himself.  Amidst  this  darkness,  the  cries  and  noises 
from  all  sides  were  only  the  more  impressive;  especially  the 
sound  from  the  whips  of  the  charioteers,  pushing  their  horses  to 
full  speed.1  It  was  the  dust  alone  which  saved  Darius  himself 
from  being  overtaken  by  the  pursuing  cavalry. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  fully  successful  on  his  right  and 

Combat  OR  centre>  t^ie  scene  on  ^is  under  Parmenio  was 
the  Persian  different.  Mazseus,  who  commanded  the  Persian 
between  rigH  after  launching  his  scythed  chariots  (which 
pSenio11*  may  Possibly  have  done  more  damage  than  those 
launched  on  the  Persian  left,  though  we  have  no 
direct  information  about  them),  followed  it  up  by  vigorously 
charging  the  Grecian  and  Thessalian  horse  in  his  front,  and  also 
by  sending  round  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  attack  them  on 
their  left  flank,2  Here  the  battle  was  obstinately  contested,  and 
success  for  some  time  doubtful.  Even  after  the  flight  of  Darius, 
Parmenio  found  himself  so  much  pressed  that  he  sent  a  message 
to  Alexander.  Alexander,  though  full  of  mortification  at  relin¬ 
quishing  the  pursuit,  checked  his  troops  and  brought  them  back 
to  the  assistance  of  his  left,  by  the  shortest  course  across  the  field 
of  battle.  The  two  left  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  under  Simmias 
and  Kraterus,  had  already  stopped  short  in  the  pursuit,  on 
receiving  the  like  message  from  Parmenio  ;  leaving  the  other 
four  divisions  to  follow  the  advanced  movement  of  Alexander.3 
Hence  there  arose  a  gap  in  the  midst  of  the  phalanx,  between 
the  four  right  divisions  and  the  two  left;  into  which  gap  a 
brigade  of  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry  darted,  galloping  through 


1  Dioddr.  xvii.  60 ;  Curtius,  iv.  15, 
32, 33.  The  cloud  of  dust  and  the  noise 
of  the  whips  are  specified  both  by  Dio- 
ddrus  and  Curtius. 

2  Curtius,  iv.  16,  1 ;  Dioddrus,  xvii. 
59,  60 ;  Arrian,  iii.  14, 11.  The  two  first 
authors  are  here  superior  to  Arrian, 
who  scarcely  mentions  at  aU  this 
vigorous  charge  of  Mazaeus,  though 
he  alludes  to  the  effects  produced  by 
it 

3  Arrian,  iii.  14,  6.  He  speaks  di¬ 
rectly  here  only  of  the  ra£i?  under  the 
•command  of  Simmias ;  but  it  is  plain 


that  what  be  says  must  be  understood 
of  the  Td^t?  commanded  by  Kraterus 
also.  Of  the  six  rd£e is  or  divisions  of 
the  phalanx,  that  of  Kraterus  stood  at 
the  extreme  left,  that  of  Simmias  (who 
commanded  on  this  day  the  rd£t?  of 
Amyntas  son  of  AndromenSs)  next 
to  it  (iii.  11,  16).  If,  therefore,  the 
ro£i?  of  Simmias  was  kept  back  from 
pursuit,  on  account  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  general  Macedonian  left  (iii. 
14,  6),  d  fortiori  the  ragis  of  Kraterus 
must  have  been  kept  back  in  like 
manner. 
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the  midst  of  the  Macedonian  line  to  get  into  the  rear  and  attack 
the  baggage.1  At  first  this  movement  was  successful,  the  guard 
was  found  unprepared,  and  the  Persian  prisoners  rose  at  once  to 
set  themselves  free  ;  though  Sisygambis,  whom  these  prisoners 
were  above  measure  anxious  to  liberate,  refused  to  accept  their 
aid,  either  from  mistrust  of  their  force,  or  gratitude  for  the  good 
treatment  received  from  Alexander.2  But  while  these  assailants 
were  engaged  in  plundering  the  baggage,  they  were  attacked  in 
the  rear  by  the  troops  forming  the  second  Macedonian  line,  who, 
though  at  first  taken  by  surprise,  had  now  had  time  to  face  about 
and  reach  the  camp.  Many  of  the  Persian  brigade  were  thus 
slam  ;  the  rest  got  off  as  they  could.3 

Mazseus  maintained  for  a  certain  time  fair  equality,  on  his  own 
side  of  the  battle,  even  after  the  flight  of  Darius.  But  when,  to 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  that  fact  in  itself,  there  was  added  the 
spectacle  of  its  disastrous  effects  on  the  left  half  of  the  Persian 
army,  neither  he  nor  his  soldiers  could  persevere  with  unabated 
vigour  in  a  useless  combat.  The  Thessalian  and  Grecian  horse, 
on  the  other  hand,  animated  by  the  turn  of  fortune  in  their 
favour,  pressed  their  enemies  with  redoubled  energy,  and  at 
length  drove  them  to  flight ;  so  that  Parmenio  was  victor,  on  his 
own  side  and  with  his  own  forces,  before  the  succours  from 
Alexander  reached  him.4 * * * 8 

In  conducting  those  succours,  on  his  way  back  from  the  pursuit, 
Alexander  traversed  the  whole  field  of  battle,  and  thus  met  face 
to  face  some  of  the  best  Persian  and  Parthian  cavalry,  who  were 
among  the  last  to  retire.  The  battle  was  already  lost,  and  they 
were  seeking  only  to  escape.  As  they  could  not  turn  back,  and 
had  no  chance  for  their  lives  except  by  forcing  their  way  through 

1  Arrian,  iii.  14,  7.  Dioddrus  describes  it  as  if  it  had 

2  Curtius,  iv.  15,  9—11 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  not  been  defeated  at  aU,  but  had 
59.  Curtins  and  Dioddrus  represent  ridden  back  to  Mazseus  after  plun- 

the  brigade  of  cavalry  who  plundered  dering  the  baggage.  Neither  of  these 
the  camp  and  rescued  the  prisoners,  to  accounts  is  so  probable  as  that  of 

have  been  sent  round  by  Mazseus  from  Arrian. 

the  Persian  right ;  while  Arrian  states,  4  Dioddr.  xvii.  60.  ©  Uap^evuoy  .  .  . 
more  probably,  that  they  got  through  /uoAts  irp4fa.ro  rovs  pppp6.pov$Knaki<rra 

the  break  accidentally  left  in  the  pha-  Karaiekayivras  rfi  Kara  rbv  Aapeiovfruyifi. 

lanx,  and  traversed  the  Macedonian  Curtius, iv.  16, 4— 7.  “Interim ad Maz- 
lines.  seum  fama  superati  regis  pervenerat. 

8  Arrian,  iii.  14,  10.  Curtius  repre-  Itaque  quanquam  validior  erat,  tamen 
sents  this  brigade  as  having  been  fortund  partium  territus,  perculsis  lan- 
driven  off  by  Aretds  and  a  detachment  guidius  mstabat.”  Arrian,  iv.14, 11;  iv. 
sent  expressly  by  Alexander  himself.  15,  8. 
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his  Companion-cavalry,  the  combat  here  was  desperate  and  mur 
derous ;  all  at  close  quarters,  cut  and  thrust  with  hand  weapons  o] 
both  sides,  contrary  to  the  Persian  custom.  Sixty  of  the  Mace 
donian  cavalry  were  slain  ;  and  a  still  greater  number,  including 
Hephaestion,  Kcenus,  and  Menidas,  were  wounded,  and  Alexande 
himself  encountered  great  personal  danger.  He  is  said  to  hav< 
been  victorious ;  yet  probably  most  of  these  brave  men  forcec 
their  way  through  and  escaped,  though  leaving  many  of  then 
number  on  the  field.1 

Having  rejoined  his  left,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  not  onlj 
Plight  of  the  danger,  but  victorious,  Alexander  resumed  his 

Persian  host  pursuit  of  the  flying  Persians,  in  which  Parmenio  nov 
pursuit  by  took  part.2  The  host  of  Darius  was  only  a  multitude 
Alexander.  0f  disorderly  fugitives,  horse  and  foot  mingled  together, 
The  greater  part  of  them  had  taken  no  share  in  the  battle. 
Here,  as  at  Issus,  they  remained  crowded  in  stationary  and 
unprofitable  masses,  ready  to  catch  the  contagion  of  terror  and 
to  swell  the  number  of  runaways,  so  soon  as  the  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  real  combatants  in  the  front  had  been  beaten. 
On  recommencing  the  pursuit,  Alexander  pushed  forward  with 
such  celerity,  that  numbers  of  the  fugitives  were  slain  or  taken, 
especially  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Lykus ; 3  where  he  was 
obliged  to  halt  for  a  while,  since  his  men  as  well  as  their  horses 
were  exhausted.  At  midnight,  he  again  pushed  forward,  with 
such  cavalry  as  could  follow  him,  to  Arbela,  in  hopes  of  capturing 
Escape  of  the  person  of  Darius.  In  this  he  was  disappointed, 

peraon  **  though  he  reached  Arbela  the  next  day.  Darius  had 

Capture  of  merely  passed  through  it,  leaving  an  undefended 

camp^mui11  town,  with  his  bow,  shield,  chariot,  a  large  treasure 

of  Arbela.  an(j  rich  equipage,  as  prey  to  the  victor.  Parmenio 

had  also  occupied  without  resistance  the  Persian  camp  near 
the  field  of  b  •♦'w  capturing  the  baggage,  the  camels,  and  the 
elephants.4 * 

i  Arrian,  iii.  15,  6.  Curtius  also  the  river  Lykus,  'which  are  probably 
alludes  to  this  combat,  but  with  many  founded  on  fact.  But  he  makes  the 

Particulars  very  different  from  Arrian  mistake  of  supposing  that  Alexander 
v.  16, 19—25).  had  got  as  far  as  this  river  in  his  first 

s  Arrian,  iii,  15, 9.  pursuit,  from  which  he  was  called  hack 

3  Arrian,  iii.  15, 10.  Curtius  (iv.  16,  to  assist  Parmenio. 

12—18)  gives  aggravated  details  about  *  Arrian,  iii.  15,  14 ;  Curtius,  v.  1, 

the  sufferings  of  the  fugitives  in  passing  10. 
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To  state  anything  like  positive  numbers  of  slain  or  prisoners 
is  impossible.  According  to  Arrian,  300,000  Persians  Loss  in  the 
were  slain,  and  many  more  taken  prisoners.  Dioddrus  pfeteness°S" 
puts  the  slain  at  90,000,  Curtius  at  40,000.  The  the  victory. 
Macedonian  killed  were,  according  ?o  Arrian,  not  toep^rabie 
more  than  100— according  to  Curtius,  300  :  Dioddrus  thePpSsianf 
states  the  slain  at  500,  besides  a  great  number  of  army. 
wounded.1  The  estimate  of  Arrian  is  obviously  too  great  on 
one  side,  and  too  small  on  the  other ;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
numerical  truth,  it  is  certain  that  the  prodigious  army  of  Darius 
was  all  either  killed,  taken,  or  dispersed  at  the  battle  of  Arbela. 
No  attempt  to  form  a  subsequent  army  ever  succeeded  :  we  read 
of  nothing  stronger  than  divisions  or  detachments.  The  miscel¬ 
laneous  contingents  of  this  once  mighty  empire,  such  at  least 
among  them  as  survived,  dispersed  to  their  respective  homes,  and 
could  never  be  again  mustered  in  mass. 

The  defeat  of  ArbSla  was  in  fact  the  death-blow  of  the  Persian 
empire.  It  converted  Alexander  into  the  Great  King,  ^  f 
and  Darius  into  nothing  better  than  a  fugitive  pre-  the  defeat- 
tender.  Among  all  the  causes  of  the  defeat,  here  as  Darius 
at  Issus,  the  most  prominent  and  indisputable  was  the  Uselessness 
cowardice  of  Darius  himself.  Under  a  king  deficient  immense 
not  merely  in  the  virtues  of  a  general,  but  even  in  numbers- 
those  of  a  private  soldier,  and  who  nevertheless  insisted  on 
commanding  in  person,  nothing  short  of  ruin  could  ensue.  To 
those  brave  Persians  whom  he  dragged  into  ruin  along  with  him 
and  who  knew  the  real  facts,  he  must  have  appeared  as  the  betrayer 
of  the  empire.  We  shall  have  to  recall  this  state  of  sentiment, 
when  we  describe  hereafter  the  conspiracy  formed  by  the 
Baktrian  satrap  Bessus.  Nevertheless,  even  if  Darius  had  behaved 
with  unimpeachable  courage,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  defeat  of  Arbela,  much  less  that  of  Issus,  could  have  been 
converted  into  a  victory.  Mere  immensity  of  number,  even  with 
immensity  of  space,  was  of  no  efficacy  without  skill  as  well  as 
bravery  in  the  commander.  Three-fourths  of  the  Persian  army 
were  mere  spectators  who  did  nothing,  and  produced  absolutely 
no  effect.  The  flank  movement  against  Alexander’s  right,  instead 
of  being  made  by  some  unemployed  division,  was  so  carried  into 

1  Arrian,  iii.  15, 16 ;  Curtius,  iv.  16,  27 :  Diodflr.  acvii.  61. 
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effect,  as  to  distract  tlie  Baktrian  troops  from  their  place  in  the 
front  line,  and  thus  to  create  a  fatal  break,  of  which  Alexander 
availed  himself  for  his  own  formidable  charge  in  front  In  spite 
of  amplitude  of  space — the  condition  wanting  at  Issus — the  attacks 
of  the  Persians  on  Alexander’s  flanks  and  rear  were  feeble  and 
inefficient  After  all,  Darius  relied  mainly  upon  his  front  line  of 
battle,  strengthened  by  the  scythed  chariots ;  these  latter  being 
found  unprofitable,  there  remained  only  the  direct  conflict, 
wherein  the  strong  point  of  the  Macedonians  resided. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  we  can  follow  the  dispositions 
General-  ^exan<*er>  ^ey  appear  the  most  signal  example 

ship  of  recorded  in  antiquity  of  military  genius  and  sagacious 
Alexander,  combination.  He  had  really  as  great  an  available 
force  as  his  enemies,  because  every  company  in  his  army  was 
turned  to  account,  either  in  actual  combat,  or  in  reserve  against 
definite  and  reasonable  contingencies.  All  his  successes,  and  this 
most  of  all,  were  fairly  earned  by  his  own  genius  and  indefatigable 
effort,  combined  with  the  admirable  organization  of  his  army. 
But  his  good  fortune  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  unceasing 
faults  committed  by  his  enemies.  Except  during  the  short  period 
of  Memnon’s  command,  the  Persian  king  exhibited  nothing  but 
ignorant  rashness  alternating  with  disgraceful  apathy;  turning 
to  no  account  his  vast  real  power  of  resistance  in  detail — keeping 
back  his  treasures  to  become  the  booty  of  the  victor — suffering 
the  cities  which  stoutly  held  out  to  perish  unassisted,  and 
committing  the  whole  fate  of  the  empire,  on  two  successive 
occasions,  to  that  very  hazard  which  Alexander  most  desired. 

The  decisive  character  of  the  victory  was  manifested  at  once 
by  the  surrender  of  the  two  great  capitals  of  the  Persian  empire 
— Babylon  and  Susa.  To  Babylon  Alexander  marched  in  person, 
to  Susa  he  sent  Philoxenus.  As  he  approached  Babylon  the  satrap 
Mazseus  met  him  with  the  keys  of  the  city;  Bagophanes,  collector 
of  the  revenue,  decorated  the  road  of  march  with  altars,  sacrifices, 
and  scattered  flowers ;  while  the  general  Babylonian  population 
and  their  Chaldsean  priests  poured  forth  in  crowds  with  acclama¬ 
tions  and  presents.  Susa  was  yielded  to  Philoxenus  with  the  same 
readiness  as  Babylon  to  Alexander.1  The  sum  of  treasure  acquired 
at  Babylon  was  great,  sufficient  to  furnish  a  large  donative  to  the 
i  Arrian,  iii,  16,  6—11;  Dioddr.  xvii.  64;  Curtius,  v.  1, 17—20. 
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troops — 600  drachms  per  man  to  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  500  to 
the  foreign  cavalry,  200  to  the  Macedonian  infantry,  B.o.  m. 
and  something  less  to  the  foreign  infantry,1  But  the  0ct-— ^ov. 
treasure  found  and  appropriated  at  Susa  was  yet  Surrender 
greater.  It  is  stated  at  50,000  talents2 *  ( =  about  and  Susa°n 
<£11,500,000  sterling),  a  sum  which  we  might  have  * 

-deemed  incredible  if  we  did  not  find  it  greatly  ex-  capitals  of 
ceeded  by  what  is  subsequently  reported  about  the  Alexander 
treasures  in  Persepolis.  Of  this  Susian  treasure  Babylon 
four-fifths  are  said  to  have  been  in  uncoined  gold  immense 
and  silver,  the  remainder  in  golden  Darics,8  the  acquired  in 
untouched  accumulations  of  several  preceding  kings,  both  P^ces. 
who  had  husbanded  them  against  a  season  of  unforeseen  urgency. 
A  moderate  portion  of  this  immense  wealth,  employed  by 
Darius  three  years  earlier  to  push  the  operations  of  his  fleet, 
subsidize  able  Grecian  officers,  and  organize  anti-Macedonian 
resistance,  wotlld  have  preserved  both  his  life  and  his 
crown. 


Alexander  rested  his  troops  for  more  than  thirty  days  amidst 
the  luxurious  indulgences  of  Babylon.  He  gratified 
the  feelings  of  the  population  and  the  Chaldaean  November, 
priests  by  solemn  sacrifices  to  Belus,  as  well  as  by  December*’ 
directing  that  the  temple  of  that  god  and  the  other  Alexander 
temples  destroyed  in  the  preceding  century  by  of  Persia, ng 
Xerxes  should  be  rebuilt.4 *  Treating  the  Persian  Stef*?1’ 
empire  now  as  an  established  conquest,  he  nominated  traps.  He 
the  various  satraps.  He  confirmed  the  Persian  ^a°he§fe 


Mazseus  in  the  satrapy  of  Babylon,  but  put  along  with  gjggjj* 

him  two  Greeks  as  assistants  and  guarantees _  sionsof 

Apollod6rus  of  Amphipolis,  as  commander  of  the  hteaxmy* 


military  force,  Asklepioddrus  as  collector  of  the  revenue.  He 
rewarded  the  Persian  traitor  MithrinSs,  who  had  surrendered  at 
his  approach  the  strong  citadel  of  Sardis,  with  the  satrapy  of 
Armenia  To  that  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  he  appointed  MenSs, 
who  took  with  him  3000  talents  to  be  remitted  to  Antipater  for 


1  Curtius,  V.  1,  45 ;  Diodbr.  xvii.  54. 

2  Aman  states  this  total  of  50.000 

talents  (iii.  16, 12). 

. .  Ihave  taken  them  as  Attic  talents : 

if  they  were  JBginaean  talents,  the 


value  of  them  would  be  greater  in  the 
proportion  of  five  to  three. 

8  Curtius,  v.2, 11 ;  Diodbr.  xvii.  66. 

Strata.  pU78a  -  6“9:  com*’«re 
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levying  new  troops  against  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Peloponnesus.1 
The  march  of  Alexander  from  Babylon  to  Susa  occupied  twenty 
days,  an  easy  route  through  a  country  abundantly  supplied.  At 
Susa  he  was  joined  by  Amyntas,  son  of  Andromen£s,  with  a  large 
reinforcement  of  about  15,000  men,  Macedonians,  Greeks,  and 
Thracians.  There  were  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  what  is 
not  the  least  remarkable,  fifty  Macedonian  youths  of  noble  family 
soliciting  admission  into  Alexander’s  corps  of  pages.2  The 
incorporation  of  these  new-comers  into  the  army  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  for  remodelling  on  several  points  the  organization 
of  his  different  divisions,  the  smaller  as  well  as  the  larger.3 

After  some  delay  at  Susa,  and  after  confirming  the  Persian 
Abulites,  who  had  surrendered  the  city,  in  his  satrapy, 
yet  not  without  two  Grecian  officers  as  guarantees, 
one  commanding  the  military  force,  the  other  governor 
of  the  citadel,  Alexander  crossed  the  river  Eulseus  or 
Pasitigris  and  directed  his  march  to  the  south-east 
towards  Persis  proper,  the  ancient  heart  or  primitive 
seat  from  whence  the  original  Persian  conquerors  had 
issued.4  Between  Susa  and  Persis  lay  a  mountainous 
region  occupied  by  the  Uxii,  rude  but  warlike 
shepherds  to  whom  the  great  king  himself  had  always 
been  obliged  to  pay  a  tribute  whenever  he  went  from  Susa  to 
Persepolis,  being  unable  with  his  inefficient  military  organization 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  such  a  pass  held  by  an  enemy.  The 
Uxii  now  demanded  the  like  tribute  from  Alexander,  who  replied 


B.C.  331— 
330. 

Winter. 

Alexander 
marches 
into  Persis 
proper— he 
conquers 
the  refrac- 
tory  Uxii 
in  the  in¬ 
termediate 
mountains. 


i  Arrian,  iii.  16,  16 j  Curtins,  v.  1,  gether  (Curtins,  v.  2,  6). 

44 ;  Diod&r.  xvii.  64.  Curtius  and  Dio-  4  Arrian,  iii.  17, 1.  Zpas  Si  2ov- 
ddrns  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  <r»v,  kcu  Sia/Jas  rov  TLatrirtypriv  irorafioy, 
Arrian ;  but  the  discrepancy  here  is  iixpaMet  ek  r^v  OvgCwv  yrjv. 
not  very  important.  The  Persian  Susa  was  situated  be- 

a  Curtins,  v.  l,  42 :  compare  Dioddr.  tween  two  rivers,  the  Choaspes  (now 
xvii.  66 ;  Arrian,  iii  16, 18.  Kherkha)  on  the  west,  the  Eulseus  or 

3  Arrian,  iii.  16,20;  Curtius,  v.  2,6;  Pasitigris,  now  Karun,  on  the  east; 
Dioddr.  xvii.  65.  Respecting  this  re-  both  nvers  distinguished  for  excellent 
organization,  begun  now  at  Susa  and  water.  The  Eulseus  appears  to  have 
carried  further  during  the  next  year  at  been  called  Pasitigris  in  the  lower  part 
Ekbatana,  see  Rustow  and  Kochly,  of  its  course— Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxi.  21. 
Griechisches  Kriegswesen,  p.  252  seq.  “  Parthorum  reges  ex  Choaspe  et 

One  among  the  changes  now  made  Eulseo  tantuin  Mount.” 
was  that  the  divisions  of  cavalry,  Ritter  has  given  an  elaborate  exposi- 
which,  having  hitherto  coincided  with  tion  respecting  these  two  rivers  and 
various  local  districts  or  towns  in  Mace-  the  site  of  the  Persian  Susa  (Erdkunde, 
donia,  had  been  officered  accordingly,  part  ix.  book  iii.  West*Asien,  pp.  291— 
were  redistributed  and  mingled  to-  320). 
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by  inviting  them  to  meet  him  at  their  pass  and  receive  it. 
Meanwhile  a  new  and  little  frequented  mountain  track  had  been 
made  known  to  him,  over  which  he  conducted  in  person  a 
detachment  of  troops  so  rapidly  and  secretly  as  to  surprise  the 
mountaineers  in  their  own  villages.  He  thus  not  only  opened 
the  usual  mountain  pass  for  the  transit  of  his  main  army,  but  so 
cut  to  pieces  and  humiliated  the  Uxii  that  they  were  forced  to 
sue  for  pardon.  Alexander  was  at  first  disposed  to  extirpate  or 
expel  them,  but  at  length,  at  the  request  of  the  captive  Sisygam- 
bis,  permitted  them  to  remain  as  subjects  of  the  satrap  of  Susa, 
imposing  a  tribute  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  the  only  payment 
which  their  poverty  allowed.1 

But  bad  as  the  Uxian  pass  had  been  there  remained  another 
still  worse,  called  the  Susian  or  Persian  Gates,2  in  the  Difflcult 
mountains  which  surrounded  the  plain  of  Persepolis,  pass  called 
the  centre  of  Persis  Proper.  AriobarzanSs,  satrap  of  oates^n11 
the  province,  held  this  pass  ;  a  narrow  defile  walled 
across,  with  mountain  positions  on  both  sides,  from  Ariobar- 
whence  the  defenders,  while  out  of  reach  themselves,  fatrap^- 
could  shower  down  missiles  upon  an  approaching 
enemy.  After  four  days  of  march  Alexander  reached  who  finds  * 
on  the  fifth  day  the  Susian  Gates,  which,  inexpugn- 
able  as  they  seemed,  he  attacked  on  the  ensuing  pass  and 
morning.  In  spite  of  all  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  conquei  it- 
however,  he  sustained  loss  without  damaging  his  enemy,  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  camp.  He  was  informed  that  there  was 
no  other  track  by  which  this  difficult  pass  could  be  turned,  but 
there  was  a  long  circuitous  march  of  many  days  whereby  it  might 
be  evaded  and  another  entrance  found  into  the  plain  of  Perse- 
polis.  To  recede  from  any  enterprise  as  impracticable  was  a 

1  Arrian,  iii.  17 ;  Curtins,  v.  3,  6—12 ;  Ancient  Persia  shows  how  Uttle  can  be 
Dioddr  xvii.  67 ;  Stiabo,  xv.  p.  729.  made  out. 

It  would  seem  that  the  road  taken  by  2  See  the  instructive  notes  of  Mtttzell 
Alexander  in  this  march  was  that  de-  on  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  10,  3,  and  v., 
scribed  by  Kinneir,  through  Bebahan  12,  17,  discussing  the  topography  of 
and  Kala-Sefld  to  Schiraz  (Geographi-  this  region,  in  so  far  as  it  is  known 
cal  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  from  modem  travellers.  He  supposes 
72).  Nothing  can  exceed  the  difficul-  the  Susian  Gates  to  have  been  near 
lies  of  the  territory  for  military  opera-  Kala-Sefid,  west  of  the  plain  of  Mer- 
tion.  dasht  or  Persepolis.  Bferein  he  dia- 

No  certainty  is  attainable,  however,  sents  from  Hitter,  apparently  on  good 
respecting  the  ancient  geography  of  grounds,  as  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
these  regions.  Mr.  Long’s  Map  of  formed. 
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humiliation  which  Alexander  had  never  yet  endured.  On 
further  inquiry,  a  Lykian  captive,  who  had  been  for  many  years- 
attending  sheep  as  a  slave  on  the  mountains,  acquainted  him  with 
the  existence  of  a  track  known  only  to  himself  whereby  he  might 
come  on  the  flank  of  Ariobarzanes.  Leaving  Kraterus  in 
command  of  the  camp  with  orders  to  attack  the  pass  in  front 
when  he  should  hear  the  trumpet  give  signal,  Alexander  marched 
forth  at  night  at  the  head  of  a  light  detachment  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Lykian.  He  had  to  surmount  incredible  hard¬ 
ship  and  difficulty,  the  more  so  as  it  was  mid-winter  and  the 
mountain  was  covered  with  snow.;  yet  such  were  the  efforts  of 
his  soldiers  and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  that  he  surprised 
all  the  Persian  outposts  and  came  upon  Ariobarzanes  altogether 
unprepared.  Attacked  as  they  were  at  the  same  time  by 
Kraterus  also,  the  troops  of  the  satrap  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
gates,  and  were  for  the  most  part  cut  to  pieces.  Many  perished 
in  their  flight  among  the  rooks  and  precipices,  the  satrap  himself 
being  one  of  a  few  that  escaped.1 

Though  the  citadel  of  Persepolis  is  described  as  one  of  the 
Alexander  strongest  of  fortresses,2 3  yet  after  this  unexpected  con- 
enteis  quest  of  a  pass  hitherto  deemed  inexpugnable,  few 
ersepo  s.  courage  to  think  of  holding  it  against  Alexander. 
Nevertheless  Ariobarzanes,  hastening  thither  from  the  conquered 
pass,  still  strove  to  organize  a  defence,  and  at  least  to  carry  off 
the  regal  treasure,  which  some  in  the  town  were  already  pre¬ 
paring  to  pillage.  But  Tiridates,  commander  of  the  garrison,, 
fearing  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror,  resisted  this,  and  despatched 
a  message  entreating  Alexander  to  hasten  his  march.  Accordingly, 
Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  set  forth  with  the  utmost 
speed,  and  arrived  in  time  to  detain  and  appropriate  the  whole. 
Ariobarzanes,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  resist,  was  slain  with  all  his 
-companions.  Persepolis  and  Pasargadse,  the  two  peculiar  capitals 
of  the  Persian  race,  the  latter  memorable  as  containing  the 
sepulchre  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.8 

On  approaching  Persepolis,  the  compassion  of  the  army  was 

1  Arrian,  i!i.  18, 1—14 ;  Curtins,  v.  4,  $  Arrian,  iii.  18, 16 ;  Curtius,  v.  4,  6 1 

10—20 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  68.  Diod6r.  xvii.  69. 

3  Dioddr.  xvii.  71. 
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powerfully  moved  by  the  sight  of  about  800  Grecian  captives,  all 
of  them  mutilated  in  some  frightful  and  distressing  ^  ^  ^ 
way,  by  loss  of  legs,  arms,  eyes,  ears,  or  some  other  January, 
bodily  members.  Mutilation  was  a  punishment  Mutilated 
commonly  inflicted  in  that  age  by  Oriental  gover-  Gredan 
nors,  even  by  such  as  were  not  accounted  cruel. 

Thus  Xenophon,  in  eulogizing  the  rigid  justice  of  Cyrus  the 
younger,  remarks  that  in  the  public  roads  of  his  satrapy  men 
were  often  seen  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  arms  or  legs  or 
otherwise  mutilated  by  penal  authority.1  Many  of  these  maimed 
captives  at  Persepolis  were  old  and  had  lived  for  years  in  their 
unfortunate  condition.  They  had  been  brought  up  from  various 
Greek  cities  by  order  of  some  of  the  preceding  Persian  kings,  but 
on  what  pretences  they  had  been  thus  cruelly  dealt  with  we  are 
not  informed.  Alexander,  moved  to  tears  at  such  a  spectacle, 
offered  to  restore  them  to  their  respective  homes,  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  provision  for  the  future.  But  most  of  them  felt  so 
ashamed  of  returning  to  their  homes,  that  they  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  altogether  in  Persis,  with  lands  assigned  to 
them,  and  with  dependent  cultivators  to  raise  produce  for  them. 
Alexander  granted  their  request  in  the  fullest  measure,  conferring 
besides  upon  each  an  ample  donation  of  money,  clothing,  and 
cattle.2 


1  Xenoph.  Anabas.  i.  9,  13.  Similar 
habits  have  always  prevailed  among 
Orientals.  “The  most  atrocious  part 
of  the  Mahomedan  system  of 
punishment  is  that  which  regards 
theft  and  robbery.  Mutilation,  by 
cutting  off  the  hand  or  the  foot,  is  the 
prescribed  remedy  for  all  higher  de¬ 
grees  of  the  offence  ”  (Mill,  History  of 
British  India,  book  iii.  ch.  5,  p.  447). 

“Tippoo  Saib  used  to  cut  off  the 
right  hands  and  noses  of  the  British 
camp-followers  that  fell  into  his  hands’* 
(Elphinstone,  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  i.  p. 
380;ch.  xil 

A  recent  traveller  notices  the  many 
mutilated  persons,  female  as  well  as 
male,  who  are  to  be  seen  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Scinde  (Burton,  Scenes 
in  Scmde,  vol.  ii.  p.  281). 

2  Diod&r.  xvii.  69;  Curtins,  v.  6; 
Justin,  xi.  14.  Arrian  does  not  men¬ 
tion  these  mutilated  captives;  but  I 
see  no  reason  to  mistrust  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  three  authors  by  whom  it 


is  certified.  Curtius  talks  of  4000  cap¬ 
tives;  the  other  two  mention  800. 
DiodOrus  calls  them— EAAtjvcs  tiirb  rS>v 
Trporepov  /SacriAeW  aratrraTot  yeyov6res:3 
oKTCLKocnoi  fxkv  erxcS'ov  rov  api.6jj.ov  ovres, 
rats  8’  ^\iActais  oi  irAetoroi  fiev  yeyrjpa- 
kot«s,  yiKpu>nt)pta<rp.evoi  Se  ira vr«s,^  &C. 
Some  avapiraarrot  irpos  fia<n\4a  8ta  <ro- 
<j>Ca v  are  noticed  in  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  2, 
83  :  compare  Herodot.  iii.  93 ;  iv.  204. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  mutila¬ 
tion  of  the  Macedonian  invalids  taken 
at  Issus  by  Darius. 

Probably  these  Greek  captives  were 
mingled  with  a  number  of  other  cap¬ 
tives,  Asiatics  and  others,  who  had 
been  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
None  but  the  Greek  captives  would  be 
likely  to  show  themselves  to  Alexander 
and  his  army,  because  none  but  they 
would  calculate  on  obtaining  sympathy 
from  an  army  of  Macedonians  and 
Greeks.  It  would  have  been  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  who  these  captives  were, 
or  how  they  came  to  be  thus  cruelly 
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Tlie  sight  of  these  mutilated  Greeks  was  well  calculated  to 
immense  excite  not  merely  sympathy  for  them,  but  rage 
wealthand  against  the  Persians,  in  the  bosoms  of  all  spectators, 
monuments  Alexander  seized  this  opportunity,  as  well  for  satiat- 
sortaccu-  ing  the  anger  and  cupidity  of  his  soldiers,  as  for 
muiated  in  manifesting  himself  in  his  self-assumed  character  of 
ersepo  is.  avenger  0f  Greece  against  the  Persians,  to  punish  the 
wrongs  done  by  Xerxes  a  century  and  a  half  before.  He  was  now 
amidst  the  native  tribes  and  seats  of  the  Persians,  the  descendants 
of  those  rude  warriors  who,  under  the  first  Cyrus,  had  overspread 
Western  Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  iEgean.  In  this  their  home 
the  Persian  kings  had  accumulated  their  national  edifices,  their 
regal  sepulchres,  the  inscriptions  commemorative  of  their  religious 
or  legendary  sentiment,  with  many  trophies  and  acquisitions 
arising  out  of  their  conquests.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Great 
King’s  empire,  Babylon,  or  Susa,  or  Ekbatana,  were  more  central 
and  convenient  residences,  but  Persepolis  was  still  regarded  as 
the  heart  of  Persian  nationality.  It  was  the  chief  magazine, 
though  not  the  only  one,  of  those  annual  accumulations  from  the 
imperial  revenue,  which  each  king  successively  increased,  and 
which  none  seems  to  have  ever  diminished.  Moreover,  the 
Persian  grandees  and  officers,  who  held  the  lucrative  satrapies 
and  posts  of  the  empire,  were  continually  sending  wealth  home 
to  Persis,  for  themselves  or  their  relatives.  We  may  therefore 
reasonably  believe  what  we  find  asserted,  that  Persepolis  possessed 
at  this  time  more  wealth,  public  and  private,  than  any  place 
within  the  range  of  Grecian  or  Macedonian  knowledge.1 

Convening  his  principal  officers,  Alexander  denounced  Perse- 
Aiexander  P°hs  as  the  1310813  hostile  of  all  Asiatic  cities, — the 
th?regaiVay  ^ome  ol?  those  impious  invaders  of  Greece,  whom  he 
treasures,  had  come  to  attack.  He  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
gi^sup1  abandoning  it  to  be  plundered,  as  well  as  of  burning 
Fersepolis  the  citadel.  In  this  resolution  he  persisted,  notwith- 
piundered  standing  the  remonstrance  of  Parmenio,  who  reminded 
by<thernt  him  that  the  act  would  be  a  mere  injury  to  himself  by 
soldiers.  ruining  his  own  property,  and  that  the  Asiatics  would 

used.  The  two  persons  among  them,  Athenian. 

named  by  Curtins  as  spokesmen  in  the  1  Dioddr.  xvii.  70.  7r\ov<nwrdni9 
interview  with  Alexander,  are  Eukfce-  ov«njs  r&v  tiro  rov  &c.  Curtius, 
mon,  a  Kyinsean,  and  Theset6tus,  an  v.  6, 2, 8. 
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construe  it  as  evidence  of  an  intention  to  retire  speedily,  without 
founding  any  permanent  dominion  in  the  country.1  After 
appropriating  the  regal  treasure — to  the  alleged  amount  of 
120,000  talents  in  gold  and  silver  (=<£27,600,000  sterling)2 — 
Alexander  set  fire  to  the  citadel.  A  host  of  mules,  with  5000 
camels,  were  sent  for  from  Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere,  to  carry 
off  this  prodigious  treasure ;  the  whole  of  which  was  conveyed 
out  of  Persis  Proper,  partly  to  he  taken  along  with  Alexander 


himself  in  his  ulterior  marches, 
Ekbatana.  Six  thousand  talents 


i  Arrian,  iii.  18, 18 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  70 ; 
Curtins,  v.  6, 1 ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  731. 

-i  This  amount  is  given  both  by  Dio- 
ddrus  (xvii.  71)  and  by  Curtius  (v.  6,  9). 
We  see,  however,  from  Strabo  that 
there  were  different  statements  as  to 
the  amount.  Such  overwhelming  fi¬ 
gures  deserve  no  confidence  upon  any 
evidence  short  of  an  official  return. 
At  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  expect 
a  very  great  sum,  considering  the  long 
series  of  years  that  had  been  spent  in 
amassing  it.  Alexander’s  own  letters 
(Plutarch,  Alex.  37)  stated  that  enough 
was  carried  away  to  load  10,000  mule 
carts  and  5000  camels. 

To  explain  the  fact  of  a  large  ac¬ 
cumulated  treasure  in  the  Persian 
capitals,  it  must  be  remarked  that 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as 
expenses  of  government  were  not  de¬ 
frayed  out  of  the  regal  treasure.  The 
military  force,  speaking  generally,  was 
not  paid  by  the  Great  King,  but  sum¬ 
moned  by  requisition  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  upon  which  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  the  soldiers  fell,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  tribute.  The  king’s 
numerous  servants  and  attendants  re¬ 
ceived  no  pay  in  money,  but  in  kind ; 
provisions  for  maintaining  the  court 
with  its  retinue  were  furnished  by  the 
provinces,  over  and  above  the  tribute. 
See  Herodot.  i.  192,  and  iii  91 ;  and  a 
good  passage  of  Heeren,  setting  forth 
the  small  public  disbursements  out  of 
the  regal  treasure,  in  his  account  of 
the  internal  constitution  of  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire  (Ideen  fiber  die  Politik 
und  den  Verkehr  der  Volker  der  alten 
Welt,  part  i.  Abth.  1,  pp.  511—519). 

Respecting  modem  Persia,  Jaubert 
remarks  (Voyage  en  Armdnie  et  en 
Perse,  Paris,  1821,  p,  272,  ch.  30)— “Si 
les  sommes  que  lron  verse  dans  le 
tr«5sor  du  Shah  ne  sont  pas  exorbi* 


partly  to  be  lodged  in  Susa  and 
more,  found  in  Pasargadse,  were 


tantes,  comparativement  k  TStendue 
et  k  la  population  de  la  Perse,  elles 
n’en  sortent  pas  non  plus  que  pour 
des  depenses  mdispensables  qui  n’en 
absorbent  pas  la  moitiA  Le  reste  est 
convert!  en  lingots,  en  pierreries,  et 
en  divers  objets  d’une  grande  valeur 
et  d’un  transport  facile  en  cas  d’£vdne- 
ment :  ce  qui  doit  suffire  pour  empficher 
qu’on  ne  trouve  exag<$r6s  les  rapports  que 
tous  les  voyageurs  out  faits  de  la  mag¬ 
nificence  de  la  cour  de  Perse.  Les  Per- 
ses  sont  assez  clairvoyans  pour  p&u&trer 
les  motifs  r^els  qui  portent  Futteh  Ali 
Shah  k  thdsauriser. 

When  Nadir-Shah  conquered  the 
Mogul  Emperor  Mahomed,  and  en¬ 
tered  Delhi  in  1789,  the  imperial  trea¬ 
sure  and  effects  which  fell  into  his 
hands  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
£82,000,000  sterling,  besides  heavy  con¬ 
tributions  levied  on  the  inhabitants 
(Mill,  History  of  British  India,  vol.  ii. 
B.  iii.  ch.  4,  p.  403).  Runjeet  Sing  left 
at  his  death  (1839)  a  treasuie  of 
^8,000,000  sterling,  with  jewels  and 
other  effects  to  several  millions  more 
(The  Punjaub,  by  Col.  Steinbach,  p.  16, 
London.  1845). 

Mr.  Mill  remarks,  in  another  place, 
that  “in  Hindostan,  gold,  silver,  and 
gems  are  most  commonly  hoarded,  and 
not  devoted  to  production  ”  (vol.  i.  p. 
254,  B.  ii.  ch.  5). 

Herodotus  (iii.  96)  tells  us  that  the 
gold  and  silver  brought  to  the  Persian 
regal  treasure  was  poured  in  a  melted 
state  into  earthen  vessels;  when  it 
cooled  the  earthen  vessel  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  solid  metallic  mass  left 
standing;  a  portion  of  it  was  cut  off 
when  occasion  required  for  disburse¬ 
ments.  This  practice  warrants  the 
supposition  that  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  habitually  accumulated,  and  not 
expended. 
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added  to  tlie  spoil.1  The  persons  and  properly  of  the  inhabitants 
were  abandoned  to  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  who  obtained  an 
immense  booty,  not  merely  in  gold  and  silver,  but  also  in  rich 
clothing,  furniture,  and  ostentatious  ornaments  of  every  kind. 
The  male  inhabitants  were  slain,2  the  females  dragged  into 
servitude ;  except  such  as  obtained  safety  by  flight,  or  burned 
themselves  with  their  property  in  their  own  houses.  Among  the 
soldiers  themselves  much  angry  scrambling  took  place  for  the 
possession  of  precious  articles,  not  without  occasional  bloodshed.3 
As  soon  as  their  ferocity  and  cupidity  had  been  satiated, 
Alexander  arrested  the  massacre.  His  encouragement  and 
sanction  of  it  was  not  a  burst  of  transient  fury,  provoked  by  un¬ 
expected  length  of  resistance,  such  as  the  hanging  of  the  2000 
Tyrians  and  the  dragging  of  Batis  at  Gaza — but  a  deliberate 
proceeding,  intended  partly  as  a  recompense  and  gratification  to 
the  soldiery,  but  still  more  as  an  imposing  manifestation  of 
retributive  vengeance  against  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persian  invaders.  In  his  own  letters,  seen  by  Plutarch, 
Alexander  described  the  massacre  of  the  native  Persians  as- 
having  been  ordered  by  him  on  grounds  of  state  policy.4 

As  it  was  now  winter  or  very  early  spring,  he  suffered  his  main 
army  to  enjoy  a  month  or  more  of  repose  at  or  near  Persepolis. 

i  Arrian,  iii.  18,  IT.  He  does  not  The  story  (told  by  Diod6rus,  Curtius, 
give  the  amount,  which  I  transcribe  and  Plutarch,  Alex.  38)  that  Alex- 
from  Curtius,  v.  6, 10.  ander,  in  the  drunkenness  of  a  banquet, 

iJ  Diod&r.  xvii.  70.  ol  McnceSoves  err-  was ^  first  instigated  by  the  courtezan 
jje<rav,  rov?  p,k v  avSpat  rravras  (fiovevov-  Thais  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Per- 
res,  rds  8k  k nj<m$  Stapird^ovTe^  &c.  sepolis,  and  accompanied  her  to  begin 
Curtius,  v.  6,  6.  the  conflagration  with  his  own  hand, 

8  Dioddr.  xvii.  70,  71 ;  Curtius,  v.  6,  may  perhaps  be  so  far  true,  that  he 
3—7.  These  two  authors  concur  in  the  really  showed  himself  in  the  scene  and 
main  features  of  the  massacre  and  helped  in  the  burning.  But  that  bis 
plunder  in  Persepolis  permitted  to  the  resolution  to  bum  was  deliberately 
soldiers  by  Alexander.  Arrian  does  taken,  and  even  maintained  against 
not  mention  it :  he  mentions  only  the  the  opposition  of  esteemed  officers,  is 
deliberate  resolution  of  Alexander  to  established  on  the  authority  of  Arrian, 
burn  the  palace  or  citadel,  out  of  4  Plutarch,  Alexand%37.  <t>6v ov  pkv 
revenge  on  the  Persian  name.  And  ovv  ivravOa  irokw  rS»v  akurKOfievuv  ye- 
such  feeling,  assuming  it  to  exist,  ve<r9 at  avveiretre •  ypa<£ei  yap  avrbsv 
would  also  naturally  dictate  the  general  ws  vop.C£<av  avT«3  roCro  A.  v<r  ire- 
licence  to  plunder  and  massacre.  Him-  A.e  tv  e<ekevev  arro  o-^drrecrda^ 
self  entertaining  such  vindictive  feel-  rows  ivBp6rr ovs*  voy.icrfLa.Toq  8k 
ing,  and  regarding  it  as  legitimate,  evpetv  vkrjBoq  otrov  iv^Sova-oiq,  r^v  8k 
Alexander  Would  either  presume  it  to  okkr}v  Ka.Tacrieev7}v  koX  top  vkovrov  eiaco- 
exist,  or  love  to  kindle  it,  in  his  iLMrBrjvai  facri  nypioL q  bpijcolq  £evy*<™> 
soldiers ;  by  whom  indeed  the  licence  Kal  rrevTOKi<rxt\icuq  /ca/xiAot?.  That 
to  plunder  would  be  sufficiently  wel-  evrovBa  means  Persepolis  is  shown 
corned,  with  or  without  any  antecedent  by  the  immediately  following  compari- 
sentiment  of  vengeance.  son  with  the  treasure  found  at  Susa. 
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But  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  rapidly  moving  division,  tra¬ 
versed  the  interior  of  Persis  Proper ;  conquering  or  B.c.  330. 
receiving  into  submission  the  various  towns  and  vil- 
lages.1  The  greatest  resistance  which  he  experienced 
was  offered  by  the  rude  and  warlike  tribe  called  the  reSTis63* 
Mardi ;  but  worse  than  any  enemy  was  the  severity  empioysand 
of  the  season  and  the  rugged  destitution  of  a  frozen  himself  in 
country.  Neither  physical  difficulties,  however,  nor  therestof 
human  enemies  could  arrest  the  march  of  Alex-  1>ersis 
ander"  He  returned  from  his  expedition  complete  master  of 
Persis,  and  in  the  spring  quitted  that  province  with  his  whole 
army,  to  follow  Darius  into  Media.  He  left  only  a  garrison  of 
3000  Macedonians  at  Persepolis,  preserving  to  Tiridatis,  who 
surrendered  to  him  the  place,  the  title  of  satrap.2 

Darius  was  now  a  fugitive,  with  the  mere  title  of  king,  and 
with  a  simple  body-guard  rather  than  an  army.  On  ^  a 
leaving  Arbela  after  the  defeat,  he  had  struck  in  an  fugitive  in 
easterly  direction  across  the  mountains  into  Media ;  Media* 
having  only  a  few  attendants  round  him,  and  thinking  himself 
too  happy  to  preserve  his  own  life  from  an  indefatigable 
pursuer.3  He  calculated  that  once  across  these  mountains, 
Alexander  would  leave  him  for  a  time  unmolested,  in  haste  to 
march  southward  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  great  and 
real  prizes  of  the  campaign — Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  The 
last  struggles  of  this  ill-starred  prince  will  be  recounted  in 
another  chapter. 

1  Diod6r.  xvii.  73 ;  Curtins,  r.  0,  a  Curtius,  v.  6, 11. 

12—20.  ‘  s  Arrian,  iii.  16, 1 — 4. 
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CHAPTER  XCIV. 

MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AND  CONQUESTS  OE  ALEXANDER, 
AFTER  HIS  WINTER-QUARTERS  IN  PERSIS,  DOWN  TO 
HIS  DEATH  AT  BABYLON. 

From  tliis  time  forward  to  the  close  of  Alexander’s  life— a  period 
b.c.  330.  of  about  seven  years  — his  time  was  spent  in  conquering 

Spring.  the  eastern  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  together  with 
various  independent  tribes  lying  beyond  its  extreme  boundary. 
But  neither  Greece,  nor  Asia  Minor,  nor  any  of  his  previous 
western  acquisitions,  was  he  ever  destined  to  see  again. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Greece— the  subject  of  these 
The  first  volumes  —  the  first  portion  of  Alexander’s  Asiatic 
aSL.  campaigns  (from  his  crossing  the  Hellespont  to  the 

of  A?exSnS  con<llies^  Eersis,  a  period  of  four  years,  March,  334 
ander—  b.c.,  to  March,  330b.c.),  though  not  of  direct  bearing, 
belringrand  ia  Fet  of  material  importance.  Having  in  his  first 
Preference  y6ar  comPleted  the  subjugation  of  the  Hellenic  world, 
to  Grecian  lie  had  by  these  subsequent  campaigns  absorbed  it  as 
history.  a  emau  fraction  into  the  vast  Persian  empire,  reno¬ 
vated  under  his  imperial  sceptre.  He  had  accomplished  a  result 
substantially  the  same  as  would  have  been  brought  about  if  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  destined,  a  century  and  a  half 
before,  to  incorporate  Greece  with  the  Persian  monarchy,  had 
succeeded  instead  of  failing.1  Towards  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
alone,  the  subjugation  of  Greece  would  never  have  become 
complete,  so  long  as  she  could  receive  help  from  the  native 
Persian  kings— who  were  perfectly  adequate  as  a  countervailing 

i  Compare  the  language  addressed  dotus  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xerxfis, 
by  Alexander  to  his  weary  soldiers,  when  announcing  his  intended 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  (Ar-  expedition  against  Greece  (Ilerodot. 
nan,  v.  26),  with  that  which  Hero-  vii.  8). 
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and  tutelary  force,  had  they  known  how  to  play  their  game.  But 
all  hope  for  Greece  from  without  was  extinguished,  when  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis  became  subject  to  the  same  ruler  as  Pella 
and  Amphipolis — and  that  ruler,  too,  the  ablest  general,  and  most 
insatiate  aggressor,  of  his  age,  to  whose  name  was  attached  the 
prestige  of  success  almost  superhuman.  Still,  against  even  this 
overwhelming  power,  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  at  home 
tried  to  achieve  their  liberation  with  the  sword  :  we  shall  see 
presently  how  sadly  the  attempt  miscarried. 

But  though  the  first  four  years  of  Alexander’s  Asiatic  expedi¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  conquered  the  Western  half  of  the  His  last 
Persian  empire,  had  thus  an  important  effect  on  the  seven 
condition  and  destinies  of  the  Grecian  cities,  his  last  Srther 
seven  years,  on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  kadnord’ 
employed  chiefly  in  conquering  the  Eastern  half,  similar 
scarcely  touched  these  cities  in  any  way. .  The  upon*^ 
stupendous  marches  to  the  rivers  Jaxartes,  Indus,  <a‘reece- 
and  Hyphasis,  which  carried  his  victorious  armies  over  so  wide 
a  space  of  Central  Asia,  not  only  added  nothing  to  his  power  over 
the  Greeks,  but  even  withdrew  him  from  all  dealings  with  them, 
and  placed  him  almost  beyond  their  cognizance.  To  the  historian 
of  Greece,  therefore,  these  latter  campaigns  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  included  within  the  range  of  his  subject.  They 
deserve  to  be  told  as  examples  of  military  skill  and  energy,  and 
as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  most  illustrious  general  of 
antiquity— one  who,  though  not  a  Greek,  had  become  the  master 
of  all  Greeks.  But  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  recount  them 
in  any  detail,  like  the  battles  of  Issus  and  Arbela. 

About  six  or  seven  months  had  elapsed  from  the  battle  of 
Arbela  to  the  time  when  Alexander  prepared  to  quit  his  most 
recent  conquest — Persis  Proper.  During  all  this  time,  Darius  had 
remained  at  Ekbatana,1  the  chief  city  of  Media,  clinging  to  the 

1 X  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  for  tbe  use  of  wheel-carriages  has  not 
the  Ekbatana  here  meant  is  the  modem  yet  been  introduced  into  that  kingdom. 
Hamadan.  See  a  valuable  Appendix  Nothing  can  be  more  rugged  ana  diffi- 
added  by  Dr.  Thirlwall  to  the  sixth  cult  than  the  paths  which  have  been 
volume  of  his  History  of  Greece,  in  cut  over  the  mountains  by  which  it  is. 
which  this  question  is  argued  against  bounded  and  intersected’*  (ch.  xxiv. 
Mr.WiUiams.  vol.  ii.  p.  525). 

Sir  John  Malcolm  observes  :  “  There  In  this  respect,  indeed,  as  inr 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  roads  in  others,  the  modem  state  of  Persia 
Persia ;  nor  are  they  much  required,  must  be  inferior  to  the  ancient :  wit- 
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hope,  that  Alexander,  when  possessed  of  the  three  southern  capitals 
and  the  best  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  might  have 
May— June,  reached  the  point  of  satiation,  and  might  leave  him 
Darius  at  unmolested  in  the  more  barren  East.  As  soon  as  he 
Ekbatana—  learnt  that  Alexander  was  in  movement  towards 
Scape  he  sent  forward  his  harem  and  his  baggage  to  Hyr- 
Baktria  ^ania,  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  Caspian 
whenhe  Sea.  Himself,  with  the  small  force  around  him,  fol- 
Aiexander  lowed  in  the  same  direction,  carrying  off  the  treasure 
approach*  in  the  city  (7000  talents  =  £1,610,000  in  amount), 
ing*  and  passed  through  the  Caspian  Gates  into  the  terri¬ 

tory  of  Parthy£ne.  His  only  chance  was  to  escape  to  Baktria  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  empire,  ruining  the  country  in  his 
way  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  pursuers.  But  this  chance 
diminished  every  day,  from  desertion  among  his  few  followers, 
and  angry  disgust  among  many  who  remained.1 

Eight  days  after  Darius  had  quitted  Ekbatana,  Alexander 

Alexander  entered  it;*  How  many  days  had  been  occupied  in  his 
enteraEk-  march  from  Persepolis  we  cannot  say :  in  itself  a 
establishes  l<mg  march,  it  had  been  further  prolonged,  partly  by 
depfit^d  necessity  of  subduing  the  intervening  mountaineers 
deration  caUed  Par®takeni,s  partly  by  rumours  exaggerating 
■opeia  on.  ^  persjan  force  Ekbatana,  and  inducing  him  to 
advance  with  precaution  and  regular  array.  Possessed  of  Ekba¬ 
tana— the  last  capital  stronghold  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  their 
ordinary  residence  during  the  summer  months— he  halted  to  rest 
his  troops,  and  establish  a  new  base  of  operations  for  his  future 
proceedings  eastward.  He  made  Ekbatana  his  principal  depdt ; 
depositing  in  the  citadel,  under  the  care  of  Harpalus  as  treasurer, 
with  a  garrison  of  6000  or  7000  Macedonians,  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  his  past  conquests  out  of  Susa  and  Persepolis ; 
amounting,  we  are  told,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  180,000  talents 
=£41,400,000  sterling.3  Parmenio  was  invested  with  the  chief 
command  of  this  important  post,  and  of  the  military  force  left  in 


ness  the  description  given  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  of  the  road  between  Sardis  and 
Susa. 

1  Arrian,  iii.  19,  2—9 ;  iii.  20,  S. 

2  Arrian,  iii.  19, 5. 

3  Arrian,  iii.  19, 14 ;  DiodOr.  xrii.  80. 
Dioddrus  had  before  stated  (xvii.  06, 


71)  the  treasure  in  Susa  as  being  49,000 
talents,  and  that  in  Persepolis  as  120,000. 
Arrian  announces  the  treasure  in  Susa 
as  50,000  talents ;  Curtius  gives  the  un¬ 
coined  gold  and  silver  alone  as  50,000 
talents  (v.  8, 11).  The  treasure  of  both 
places  was  transported  to  Ekbatana. 
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Media;  of  which  territory  Oxodates,  a  Persian  who  had  been 
imprisoned  at  Susa  by  Darius,  was  named  satrap.1 

At  Ekbatana  Alexander  was  joined  by  a  fresh  force  of  6000 
Grecian  mercenaries,2  who  had  marched  from  Kilikia  Ba  m 
into  the  interior,  probably  crossing  the  Euphrates  and  June— July. 
Tigris  at  the  same  points  as  Alexander  himself  had  Alexander 
crossed.  Hence  he  was  enabled  the  better  to  dismiss  the  Thes^,- 
his  Thessalian  cavalry,  with  other  Greeks  who  had  Han  __ 
been  serving  during  his  four  years  of  Asiatic  war,  and  necessity 
who  now  wished  to  go  home.3  He  distributed  among  n°0rwh£f 
them  the  sum  of  2000  talents  in  addition  to  their  full  pursue  a 
pay,  and  gave  them  the  price  of  their  horses,  which  desultory 
they  sold  before  departure.  The  operations  which  he  warfare* 
was  now  about  to  commence  against  the  eastern  territories  of 
Persia  were  not  against  regular  armies,  but  against  flying  corps 
and  distinct  native  tribes,  relying  for  defence  chiefly  on  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  mountains,  deserts,  privation,  or  mere  distance, 
would  throw  in  the  way  of  an  assailant.  For  these  purposes  he 
required  an  increased  number  of  light  troops,  and  was  obliged  to 
impose  even  upon  his  heavy-armed  cavalry  the  most  rapid  and 
fatiguing  marches,  such  as  none  but  his  Macedonia#  Companions 
would  have  been  contented  to  execute;  moreover,  he  was  called 
upon  to  act  less  with  large  masses,  and  more  with  small  and 
broken  divisions.  He  now  therefore  for  the  first  time  established 
a  regular  Taxis,  or  division,  of  horse-bowmen.4 * 

Bemaining  at  Ekbatana  no  longer  than  was  sufficient  for  these 
new  arrangements,  Alexander  recommenced  his  pursuit  of 
Darius.  He  hoped  to  get  before  Darius  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  at 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Media,  by  which  Gates6  was  under- 

1  Arrian,  iii.  20, 4.  but  I  think  they  exaggerate  it  in 

2  Curtius,  v.  23, 12.  degree. 

»  Aman,  iii  19, 10 :  compare  v.  27, 7.  ®  The  passes  called  the  Caspian 

4  Arrian,  iii.  24, 1.  tjS?]  yap  avr$  *al  Gates  appear  to  be  those  described 

MT7ra*eovTtcrr<xi  -{Jo rav  rafts.  by  Morier,  Fraser,  and  other  modem 

See  the  remarks  of  Riistow  and  travellers,  as  the  series  of  narrow 
Kochly  upon  the  change  wade  by  valleys  and  defiles  called  Ser-Desch, 
Alexander  in  his  military  organization  Sirdari,  or  Serdara  Khan,  on  the 
about  this  period,  as  soon  as  he  found  southernmost  of  the  two  roads  which 
that  there  was  no  further  chance  of  a  lead  eastward  from  Teheran  towards 
large  collected  Persian  force,  able  to  Damaghan,  and  thence  farther  east- 
meet  him  in  the  field  (Geschichte  des  ward  towards  Mesched  and  Herat. 
Griech.  Kriegswesens,  p.  252  «eg.).  The  See  the  note  of  MCLtzell  in  his  edition 
change  which  they  point  out  was  real,  of  Curtius,  v.  35, 2,  p.  489 ;  also  Morier, 
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stood  a  mountain-pass  or  ratlier  a  road  of  many  hours’  march,  in- 
Alexander  dueling  several  difficult  passes  stretching  eastward 
graces  along  the  southern  side  of  the  great  range  of  Taurus 
the  Caspian  towards  Parthia,  He  marched  with  his  Companion- 
Qates^but  caValry,  the  light-horse,  the  Agrianians,  and  the  bow- 
overtaking  men,  the  greater  part  of  the  phalanx  keeping  up 
as  well  as  it  could,  to  Ehagse,  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  the  Caspian  Gates  ;  which  town  he  reached  in  eleven  days  by 
exertions  so  severe  that  many  men  as  well  as  horses  were  disabled 
on  the  road.  But  in  spite  of  all  speed  he  learned  that  Darius 
had  already  passed  through  the  Caspian  Gates.  After  five  days 
of  halt  at  Rhagae,  indispensable  for  his  army,  Alexander  passed 
them  also.  A  day’s  march  on  the  other  side  of  them  he  was 
joined  by  two  eminent  Persians,  BagistanSs  and  Antibffius,  who 
informed  him  that  Darius  was  already  dethroned  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  losing  his  life.1 

The  conspirators  by  whom  this  had  been  done  were  Bessus, 
b  c  330  satraP  JBaktria  ;  Barsaentls,  satrap  of  Drangiana 
July.  *  and  Arachosia ;  and  Nabarzan^s,  general  of  the 
Conspiracy  re&al  ^ards*  The  small  force  of  Darius  having 
against  keen  thinned  by  daily  desertion,  most  of  those  who 
Darius  by  remained  were  the  contingents  of  the  still  uncon- 
others,^  who  <luered  territories,  Baktria,  Arachosia,  and  Drangiana, 
person^  under  the  orders  of  their  respective  satraps.  The 
Grecian  mercenaries,  1500  in  number,  and  Artabazus 
with  a  band  under  his  special  command,  adhered  inflexibly  to 
Darius,  but  the  soldiers  of  Eastern  Asia  followed  their  own 
satraps.  Bessus  and  his  colleagues  intended  to  make  their  peace 


Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p. 
363;  Fraser’s  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
into  Khorasan,  p.  291. 

The  long  range  of  mountains,  called 
by  the  ancients  Taurus,  extends  from 
Lesser  Media  and  Armenia  in  an 
easterly  direction  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Its  northern 
declivity,  covered  by  prodigious  forests 
with  valleys  and  plains  of  no  great 
breadth  reaching  to  the  Caspian,  com¬ 
prehends  the  moist  and  fertile  terri¬ 
tories  now  denominated  Ghilan  and 
Mazanderan.  The  eastern  portion  of 
Mazanderan  was  known  in  ancient 
times  as  Hyrkania,  then  productive 


and  populous;  while  the  mountain 
range  itself  was  occupied  by  various 
rude  and  warlike  tribes  —  Kadusii, 
Mardi,  Tapyri,  <fec.  The  mountain 
range,  now  called  Elburz,  includes 
among  other  lofty  eminences  the  very 
high  peak  of  Demavend. 

The  road  from  Ekbatana  to  Baktria, 
along  which  both  the  flight  of  Darius 
and  the  pursuit  of  Alexander  lay, 
passed  along  the  broken  ground  skirt¬ 
ing  the  southern  flank  of  the  mountain 
range  Elburz.  Of  this  broken  ground 
the  Caspian  Gates  formed  the  worst 
and  most  difficult  portion. 

i  Arrian,  iii.  20,  21. 
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with  Alexander  by  surrendering  Darius  should  Alexander  pursue 
so  vigorously  as  to  leave  them  no  hope  of  escape  ;  but  if  they 
could  obtain  time  to  reach  Baktria  and  Sogdiana  they  resolved  to 
organize  an  energetic  resistance  under  their  own  joint  command 
for  the  defence  of  those  eastern  provinces,  the  most  warlike 
population  of  the  empire.1  Under  the  desperate  circumstances 
of  the  case  this  plan  was  perhaps  the  least  unpromising  that 
could  be  proposed.  The  chance  of  resisting  Alexander,  small  as 
it  was  at  the  best,  became  absolutely  nothing  under  the  command 
of  Darius,  who  had  twice  set  the  example  of  flight  from  the  field 
of  battle,  betraying  both  his  friends  and  his  empire,  even  when 
surrounded  by  the  full  force  of  Persia.  For  brave  and  energetic 
Persians,  unless  they  were  prepared  at  once  to  submit  to  the 
invader,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  set  aside  Darius  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  conspirators  intended  at  first  anything  worse. 
At  a  village  called  Thara,  in  Parthia,  they  bound  him  in  chains 
of  gold,  placed  him  in  a  covered  chariot  surrounded  by  the 
Baktrian  troops,  and  thus  carried  him  onward,  retreating  as  fast 
as  they  could,  Bessus  assuming  the  command.  Artabazus,  with 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  too  feeble  to  prevent  the  proceeding, 
quitted  the  army  in  disgust  and  sought  refuge  among  the  mountains 
of  the  Tapyri  bordering  on  Hyrkania  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.2 

On  hearing  this  intelligence  Alexander  strained  every  nerve 
to  overtake  the  fugitives  and  get  possession  of  the  prodigious 
person  of  Darius.  At  the  head  of  his  Companion-  efforts  of 
cavalry,  his  light  horse,  and  a  body  of  infantry  picked  to  overtake 
out  for  their  strength  and  activity,  he  put  himself  in  gessionfcofOS" 
instant  march,  with  nothing  but  arms  and  two  days’  Darius.  He 
provisions  for  each  man,  leaving  Kraterus  to  bring  on  thePPer  8 
the  main  body  by  easier  journeys.  A  forced  march  of  bu^Bessus 
two  nights  and  one  day,  interrupted  only  by  a  short  puts  Darius 
midday  repose  (it  was  now  the  month  of  July),  todeatlu 

A  Masistfis,  after  the  shocking  out-  chains  which  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
rage  upon  his  wife  by  Queen  Amestris,  ornaments  of  the  royal  wardrobe, 
was  going  to  Baktria  to  organize  a  Among  the  presents  given  by  Darius 
revolt :  see  Herodot.  ix.  113,  about  the  son  of  Hystasp@s  to  the  surgeon  Demo- 
importance  of  that  satrapy.  k6d§s,  there  were  two  pairs  of  golden 

a  Arrian,  iii.  21—23.  Justin  (xi.  15)  chains— fiwpeerat  M  iuv  Aapelov  ireSfav 

g>ecifles  the  name  of  the  place— Thara.  xpv<«W  Svo  ^v'yeow— Herodot.  iii. 

oth  he  and  Curtius  mention  the  gol-  130 :  compare  iii.  15.  The  Persian 
den  chain  (Curtius,  v.  34, 20).  Probably  king  and  grandees  habitually  wore 
the  conspirators  made  use  of  some  golden  chains  round  neck  and  arms. 
10—9 
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brought  him  at  daybreak  to  the  Persian  camp,  which  his  infor¬ 
mant  BagistanSs  had  quitted.  But  Bessus  and  his  troops  were 
already  beyond  it,  having  made  considerable  advance  in  their 
flight ;  upon  which  Alexander,  notwithstanding  the  exhaustion 
both  of  men  and  horses,  pushed  on  with  increased  speed  through 
all  the  night  to  the  ensuing  day  at  noon.  He  there  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  village  where  Bessus  had  encamped  on  the  preceding 
day.  Yet  learning  from  deserters  that  his  enemies  had  resolved 
to  hasten  their  retreat  by  night  marches,  he  despaired  of  over¬ 
taking  them  unless  he  could  find  some  shorter  road.  He  was 
informed  that  there  was  another  shorter  but  leading  through  a 
waterless  desert.  Setting  out  by  this  road  late  in  the  day  with 
his  cavalry,  he  got  over  no  less  than  forty-five  miles  during  the 
night,  so  as  to  come  on  Bessus  by  complete  surprise  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  The  Persians,  marching  in  disorder  without  arms 
and  having  no  expectation  of  an  enemy,  were  so  panic-struck  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  their  indefatigable  conqueror  that  they 
dispersed  and  fled  without  any  attempt  to  resist.  In  this  critical 
moment  Bessus  and  BarsaentSs  urged  Darius  to  leave  his  chariot, 
mount  his  horse,  and  accompany  them  in  their  flight.  But  he 
refused  to  comply.  They  were  determined,  however,  that  he 
should  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  whereby  his 
name  would  have  been  employed  against  them  and  would  have 
materially  lessened  their  chance  of  defending  the  eastern 
provinces  ;  they  were,  moreover,  incensed  by  his  refusal,  and  had 
contracted  a  feeling  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  which  they  were 
glad  to  give  effect.  Casting  their  javelins  at  him,  they  left  him 
mortally  wounded  and  then  pursued  their  flight.1  His  chariot, 
not  distinguished  by  any  visible  mark  nor  known  even  to  the 
Persian  soldiers  themselves,  was  for  some  timj  not  detected  by 
the  pursuers.  At  length  a  Macedonian  soldier  named  Polystratus 
found  him  expiring,  and  is  said  to  have  received  his  last  words  ; 
wherein  he  expressed  thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kind  treatment 
of  his  captive  female  relatives,  and  satisfaction  that  the  Persian 
throne,  lost  to  himself,  was  about  to  pass  to  so  generous  a 

1  “  Earns  apud  Medos  regum  cruor ;  (Claudian.  in  Eutrop.  ii.  p.  478.) 

_  unaque  cuncto  Court  conspiracies  ana  assassina- 

Poena  manet  generi :  quamvis  tions  of  the  prince,  however,  were  not 
crudelibus  seque  unknown  either  among  the  Achsemeni- 

Paretur  dominis.”  dse  or  the  Arsakidse. 
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conqueror.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  never  lived  to  see 
Alexander  himself.1 

Alexander  had  made  the  prodigious  and  indefatigable  marches 
of  the  last  four  days,  not  without  destruction  to  many  Di?ap. 
men  and  horses,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  gtegwat 
Darius  alive.  It  would  have  been  a  gratification  to  der  when 
his  vanity  to  exhibit  the  Great  King  as  a  helpless  takSgSed 
captive,  rescued  from  his  own  servants  by  the  sword  jDarius 
of  his  enemy,  and  spared  to  occupy  some  subordinate 
command  as  a  token  of  ostentatious  indulgence.  Moreover, 
apart  from  such  feelings,  it  would  have  been  a  point  of  real 
advantage  to  seize  the  person  of  Darius,  by  means  of  whose  name 
Alexander  would  have  been  enabled  to  stifle  all  further  resistance 
in  the  extensive  and  imperfectly  known  regions  eastward  of  the 
Caspian  Gates.  The  satraps  of  these  regions  had  now  gone  thither 
with  their  hands  free  to  kindle  as  much  Asiatic  sentiment  and 
levy  as  large  a  force  as  they  could  against  the  Macedonian  con¬ 
queror,  who  was  obliged  to  follow  them  if  he  wished  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  the  empire.  We  can  understand,  therefore, 
that  Alexander  was  deeply  mortified  in  deriving  no  result  from 
this  ruinously  fatiguing  march,  and  can  the  better  explain  that 
savage  wrath  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  him  manifesting 
against  the  satrap  Bessus. 

Alexander  caused  the  body  of  Darius  to  be  buried,  with  full 
pomp  and  ceremonial,  in  the  regal  sepulchres  of  Re^al 
Persis.  The  last  days  of  this  unfortunate  prince  have  funeral 
been  described  with  almost  tragic  pathos  by  historians ;  5po^wed 
and  there  are  few  subjects  in  history  better  calculated 
to  excite  such  a  feeling,  if  we  regard  simply  the  and  con- 
magnitude  of  his  fall,  from  the  highest  pitch  of  power  duct 
and  splendour  to  defeat,  degradation,  and  assassination.  But  an 


i  This  account  of  the  remarkable 
incidents  immediately  preceding  the 
death  of  Darius  is  taken  mainly  from 
Arrian  (iii.  21),  and  seems  one  of  the 
most  authentic  chapters  of  his  work. 
He  is  very  sparing  in  telling  what 
passed  in  the  Persian  camp ;  he  men¬ 
tions,  indeed,  only  the  communications 
made  by  the  Persian  deserter^  to  Alex¬ 
ander. 

Curtius  (v.  27—84)  gives  the  narra¬ 


tive  far  more  vaguely  and  loosely  than 
Arrian,  but  with  ample  details  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  Persian  camp. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  know 
from  whom  these  details  were  bor¬ 
rowed.  In  the  main  they  do  not  con¬ 
tradict  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  but 
rather  amplify  and  dilute  it. 

Dioddrus  (xvii.  78),  Plutarch  (Alex- 
and.  42,  48),  and  Justin  (xi.  15)  give  no 
new  information. 
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impartial  review  will  not  allow  us  to  forget  that  the  main  cause 
of  such  ruin  was  his  own  blindness ;  his  long  apathy  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  and  abandonment  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  in  the  fond 
hope  of  repurchasing  queens  whom  he  had  himself  exposed  to 
captivity;  lastly,  what  is  still  less  pardonable,  his  personal 
cowardice  in  both  the  two  decisive  battles  deliberately  brought 
about  by  himself.  If  we  follow  his  conduct  throughout  the 
struggle,  we  shall  find  little  of  that  which  renders  a  defeated 
prince  either  respectable  or  interesting.  Those  who  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  denounce  and  despise  him  were  his  friends  and 
countrymen,  whom  he  possessed  ample  means  of  defending,  yet 
threw  those  means  away.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  had  better 
grounds  for  indulgence  towards  him  than  his  conqueror;  for 
whom  he  had  kept  unused  the  countless  treasures  of  the  three 
capitals,  and  for  whom  he  had  lightened  in  every  way  the 
difficulties  of  a  conquest,  in  itself  hardly  less  than  impracticable.1 

The  recent  forced  march,  undertaken  by  Alexander  for  the 


b.c.330.  purpose  of  securing  Darius  as  a  captive,  had  been 
July.  distressing  in  the  extreme  to  his  soldiers,  who  required 

Repose  of  a  certain  period  of  repose  and  compensation.  This 
andh£der  was  Srante<l  to  them  at  the  town  of  Hekatompylus  in 
Hekatom  where  the  whole  army  was  again  united. 

pyius,_in  *  Besides  abundant  supplies  from  the  neighbouring 
Commenc-  reBiolb  the  soldiers  here  received  a  donative  derived 
SSi^nMs  ^r°m  *ar£e  k°°ty  taken  in  the  camp  of  Darius.2 
demeanour.  In  the  enjoyment  and  revelry  universal  throughout 
Asiatizedes  tlie  army>  Alexander  himself  partook.  His  indul- 


and 

despotic. 


gences  in  the  banquet  and  m  wine-drinking,  to  which 
he  was  always  addicted  when  leisure  allowed,  were 


now  unusually  multiplied  and  prolonged.  Public  solemnities 
were  celebrated,  together  with  theatrical  exhibitions,  by  artists 
who  joined  the  army  from  Greece.  But  the  change  of  most  im- 


1  Arrian  (in.  22)  gives  an  indulgent 
criticism  on  Darius,  dwelling  chiefly 
upon  his  misfortunes,  but  calling^  him 
avBpi  ra  p.kv  TroXe^ua,  etirep  nvl  aA\<p, 
lxa\9a.K<ii  feat  ov  tbpevrjpei,  &C. 

s  Curtius,  vi.  5, 10 ;  vi.  6, 15 ;  Dioddr. 
xvii.  74.  Hekatompylus  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  position,  where  several  roads 
joined  (Polyb.  x.  28).  It  was  situated 
on  one  of  the  roads  running  eastward 


from  the  Caspian  Gates,  on  the  southern 
flank  of  Mount  Taurus  (Elburz).  Its 
locality  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty : 
Ritter  (Erdkunde,  part  viii.  465,  467), 
with  others,  conceives  it  to  have  been 
near  Damaghan ;  Forbiger  (Handbuch 
der  Alten  Geographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  549> 

5 laces  it  farther  eastward,  near  Jai* 
erm.  Mr.  Long  notes  it  on  his  map  as 
site  unknown. 
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portan.ce  in  Alexander’s  conduct  was,  tliat  lie  now  began  to  feel 
and  act  manifestly  as  successor  of  Darius  on  the  Per¬ 
sian  throne  ;  to  disdain  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
Macedonian  habits,  and  to  assume  the  pomp,  the  os¬ 
tentatious  apparatus  of  luxuries,  and  even  the  dress, 
of  a  Persian  king. 

To  many  of  Alexander’s  soldiers,  the  conquest 
appeared  to  be  consummated,  and  the  war  finished,  by 
the  death  of  Darius.  They  were  reluctant  to  exchange 
the  repose  and  enjoyments  of  Hekatompylus  for  fresh 
fatigues ;  but  Alexander,  assembling  the  select  regi¬ 
ments,  addressed  to  them  an  emphatic  appeal  which 
revived  the  ardour  of  all.1  His  first  march  was  across 
one  of  the  passes  from  the  south  to  the  north  of 
Mount  Elburz,  into  Hyrkania,  the  region  bordering 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Here  he 
found  no  resistance ;  the  Hyrkanian  satrap  Phrata- 
phern£s,  together  with  Nabarzanes,  Artabazus,  and 
other  eminent  Persians,  surrendered  themselves  to  him  and  were 
favourably  received.  The  Greek  mercenaries,  1500  in  number, 
who  hau  served  with  Darius,  but  had  retired  when  that  monarch 
was  placed  under  arrest  by  Bessus,  sent  envoys  requesting  to  be 
allowed  to  surrender  on  capitulation.  But  Alexander — reproach¬ 
ing  them  with  guilt  for  having  taken  service  with  the  Persians, 
in  contravention  of  the  vote  passed  by  the  Hellenic  synod — 
required  them  to  surrender  at  discretion  ;  which  they  expressed 
their  readiness  to  do,  praying  that  an  officer  might  be  despatched 
to  conduct  them  to  him  in  safety.8  The  Macedonian  Andronikus 
was  sent  for  this  purpose,  while  Alexander  undertook  an  expedi¬ 
tion  into  the  mountains  of  the  Mardi — a  name  seemingly  borne 
by  several  distinct  tribes  in  parts  remote  from  each  other, 
but  all  poor  and  brave  mountaineers.  These  Mardi  occupied 
parts  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  range  of  Mount  Elburz,  a 
few  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea  (Mazanderan  and  Ghilan). 
Alexander  pursued  them  into  all  their  retreats,  overcame  them, 
when  they  stood  on  their  defence,  with  great  slaughter,  and 


Gradual 
aggravation 
of  these 
new  habits, 
from  the 
present 
moment. 

of  Persia 


B.C.  330. 
September. 

Alexander 
conquers 
the  moun¬ 
tains  imme¬ 
diately 
south  of  the 
Caspian. 

He  requires 
the  Greek 
mercenaries 
to  surrender 
at  discre¬ 
tion. 


i  This  was  attested  by  his  own  letters 
to  Antipater,  which  Plutarch  had  seen 
(Plutarch,  Alexand.  47).  Curtius  com- 


?oses  a  long  speech  for  Alexander  (vL 


Arrian,  iii.  28, 15. 
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reduced  the  remnant  of  the  half-destroyed  tribes  to  sue  for 
peace.1 

From  this  march,  which  had  carried  him  in  a  westerly  direction, 
Envoys  he  returned  to  Hyrkania.  At  the  first  halt  he  was 
andot^er^  me^ ^7 Grecian  mercenaries  who  came  to  surren- 
Greek  cities  der  themselves,  as  well  as  by  various  Grecian  envoys 
him^how  from  Sparta,  Chalkldon,  and  Sinope,  who  had  accom- 
treated.  panied  Darius  in  his  flight.  Alexander  put  the 
Lacedaemonians  under  arrest,  but  liberated  the  other  envoys, 
considering  Chalked6n  and  Sin6p§  to  have  been  subjects  of 
Darius,  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  synod.  As  to  the  merce¬ 
naries,  he  made  a  distinction  between  those  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  Persian  service  before  the  recognition  of  Philip  as  leader  of 
Greece,  and  those  whose  enlistment  had  been  of  later  date.  The 
former  he  liberated  at  once ;  the  latter  he  required  to  remain  in 
his  service  under  the  command  of  Andronikus,  on  the  same  pay 
as  they  had  hitherto  received.2  Such  was  the  untoward  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Grecian  mercenary  service  with  Persia — a  system  whereby 
the  Persian  monarchs,  had  they  known  how  to  employ  it  with 
tolerable  ability,  might  well  have  maintained  their  empire  even 
against  such  an  enemy  as  Alexander.3 

After  fifteen  days  of  repose  and  festivity  at  Zeudraearta,  the 
chief  town  of  Hyrkania,  Alexander  marched  eastward  his  united 
army  through  Parthia  into  Aria — the  region  adjoining  the  modern 
Herat  with  its  river  now  known  as  Herirood.  Satibarzanes,  the 
satrap  of  Aria,  came  to  him  near  the  border,  to  a  town  named 
Susia,4  submitted,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  satrapy ;  while 


1  Arrian,  iii.  22,  4.  In  reference  to  3  See  a  curious  passage  on  this  sub¬ 
tile  mountain  tribes  called  Mardi,  who  ject  at  the  end  of  the  Cyropaedia  of 
are  mentioned  in  several  different  loca-  Xenophdn. 

lities— on  the  parts  of  Mount  Taurus  4  Arrian,  iii.  25,  S— 8.  Droysen  and 
south  of  the  Caspian,  in  Armenia,  on  Dr.  Thirlwall  identify  Susia  with  the 
Mount  Zagros,  and  in  Persis  Proper  town  now  called  TUs  or  Toos,  a  few 
(see  Strabo,  3d.  pp.  508—523 ;  Herodot.  miles  north-west  of  Mesched.  Pro- 
i.  125),  we  may  note  that  the  Nomadic  fessor  Wilson  (Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  177) 
tribes,  who  constitute  a  considerable  thinks  that  this  id  too  much  to  the 
fraction  of  the  population  of  the  modem  west,  and  too  far  from  Herat ;  he  con- 
Persian  empire,  are  at  this  day  found  ceives  Susia  to  he  Zuzan,  on  the  desert 
under  the  same  name  in  spots  widely  side  of  the  mountains  west  of  Herat, 
distant:  see  Jaubert,  Voyage  en  Ar-  Mr.  Prinsep  (Notes  on  the  historical 
mdnie  et  en  Perse,  p.  254.  results  deducible  from  discoveries  in 

2  Arrian,  iii.  24,  8.  Curtius,  vi.  5, 9.  Afghanistan,  p.  14)  places  it  at  Sub- 

An  Athenian  officer  named  Demokratds  zawar,  south  of  Herat,  and  within  the 
slew  himself  in  despair,  disdaining  to  region  of  fertility. 

surrender.  T&s  seems  to  lie  in  the  line  of  Alex- 
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Alexander,  merely  skirting  the  northern  border  of  Aria,  marched 
in  a  direction  nearly  east  towards  Baktria  against  the 
satrap  Bessus,  who  was  reported  as  having  proclaimed  September, 
himself  King  of  Persia.  But  it  was  discovered,  after  March  of 
three  or  four  days,  that  Satibarzanes  was  in  league  Alexander 
with  Bessus ;  upon  which  Alexander  suspended  for  eastward— 
the  present  his  plans  against  Baktria,  and  turned  by  cessesin 
forced  marches  to  Artakoana,  the  chief  city  of  Aria.1  Aria  and 
His  return  was  so  unexpectedly  rapid,  that  the  raasiana* 
Arians  were  overawed,  and  Satibarzan§s  was  obliged  to  escape, 
A  few  days  enabled  him  to  crush  the  disaffected  Arians  and  to 
await  the  arrival  of  his  rear  division  under  Kraterus.  He  then 
marched  southward  into  the  territory  of  the  Drangi,  or  Drangiana 
(the  modern  Seiestan),  where  he  found  no  resistance ;  the  satrap 
Barsaent^s  having  sought  safety  among  some  of  the  Indians.2 

In  the  chief  town  of  Drangiana  occurred  the  revolting  tragedy 
of  which  Philotas  was  the  first  victim,  and  his  father  b.c.  330. 
Parmenio  the  second.  Parmenio,  now  seventy  years  0ctober* 
of  age,  and  therefore  little  qualified  for  the  fatigue  inse-  Proceedings 
parable  from  the  invasion  of  the  eastern  satrapies,  had  plTlotas, 
been  left  in  the  important  post  of  commanding  the  menio  "in*" 
great  dep6t  and  treasure  at  Ekbatana.  His  long  mili-  Drangiana. 
tary  experience,  and  confidential  position  even  under  greatoess 
Philip,  rendered  him  the  second  person  in  the  Mace-  deration  of 
donian  army,  next  to  Alexander  himself.  His  three  the  family, 
sons  were  all  soldiers.  The  youngest  of  them,  Hektor,  had  been 
accidentally  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while  in  the  suite  of  Alexander 
m  Egypt ;  the  second,  Nikanor,  had  commanded  the  hypaspists 
or  light  infantry,  but  had  died  of  illness,  fortunately  for  himself, 
a  short  time  before  ;s  the  eldest,  Philotas,  occupied  the  high  rank 


ander’s  march  more  than  the  other 
two  places  indicated;  Subzawar  is  too 
far  to  the  south.  Alexander  appears 
to  have  first  directed  his  march  from 
Parthia  to  Baktria  (in  the  line  from 
Asterabad  to  Balkh  through  Margiana), 
merely  touching  the  borders  of  Aria  in 
his  route. 

i  Artakoana,  as  well  as  the  subse¬ 
quent  city  of  Alexandria  in  Ariis,  are 
both  supposed  by  Wilson  to  coincide 
with  the  locality  of  Herat  (Wilson, 
Ariana  Antiqua,  pp.  152—177). 

There  are  two  routes  from  Herat  to 


Asterabad,  at  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  Caspian— one  by  Schahrood,  which 
is  533  English  miles;  the  other  by 
Mesched,  which  is  688  English  miles 
(Wilson,  p.  149). 

2  Arrian,  iii.  25 ;  Curtius,  vi.  24,  86. 
The  territory  of  the  Drangi  or  Zarangi 
southward  from  Aria,  coincides  gene¬ 
rally  with  the  modern  Seiestan,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  lake  now  called  Zareh,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  river  Hil- 
mend. 

8  Arrian,  iii.  25, 6;  Curtius,  iv.  8, 7; 
vL  6, 19. 
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of  general  of  the  Companion-cavalry,  in  daily  communication 
with  Alexander,  from  whom  he  received  personal  orders. 

A  revelation  came  to  Philotas  from  Kebalinus,  brother  of  a 
youth  named  Nikomachus,  that  a  soldier  named 
Dimnus  of  Chalastra,  had  made  boast  to  Nikomachus, 
his  intimate  friend  or  beloved  person,  under  vows  of 
secrecy,  of  an  intended  conspiracy  against  Alexander, 
inviting  him  to  become  an  accomplice.1  Nikomachus, 
at  first  struck  with  abhorrence,  at  length  simulated 
compliance,  asked  who  were  the  accomplices  of  Dim¬ 
nus,  and  received  intimation  of  a  few  names,  all  of 
which  he  presently  communicated  to  his  brother 
Kebalinus,  for  the  purpose  of  being  divulged.  Keba¬ 
linus  told  the  facts  to  Philotas,  entreating  him  to 
mention  them  to  Alexander.  But  Philotas,  though 
every  day  in  communication  with  the  king,  neglected 
to  do  this  for  two  days,  upon  which  Kebalinus  began  to 
suspect  him  of  connivance,  and  caused  the  revelation 
to  be  made  to  Alexander  through  one  of  the  pages  named  Metron. 
Dimnus  was  immediately  arrested,  but  ran  himself  through  with 
his  sword,  and  expired  without  making  any  declaration.2 

Of  this  conspiracy,  real  or  pretended,  everything  rested  on  the 
Alexander  testimony  of  Nikomachus.  Alexander  indignantly 
is  at  first  sent  for  Philotas,  demanding  why  he  had  omitted  for 
p^otas,  two  days  to  communicate  what  he  had  heard.  Phi¬ 
llis  ^°^as  rePlie(*  that  the  source  from  which  it  came  was 

nation,  and  too  contemptible  to  deserve  notice,  that  it  would  have 
ms?overt0  been  ridiculous  to  attach  importance  to  the  simple 
the  fact.  declarations  of  such  a  youth  as  Nikomachus,  recount¬ 
ing  the  foolish  boasts  addressed  to  him  by  a  lover.  Alexander 
received  or  affected  to  receive  the  explanation,  gave  his  hand  to 
Philotas,  invited  him  to  supper,  and  talked  to  him  with  his 
usual  familiarity.® 

1  Curtius,  vi.  7, 2.  “Dimnus, modicse  the  officer  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  was 
apud  regem  auctoritatis  et  gratise,  exo-  killed  by  him  in  the  combat. 

leti,  cui  Nicomacho  erat  nomen,  amore  2  Curtius,  vi.  7,  33.  “Philotas  re- 
flagrabat,  obsequio  uni  sibi  dediti  cor-  spondit,  CebaJinum  quidem  scorti  ser- 
poris  vinctus.”  Plutarch,  Alex.  49 ;  monem  ad  se  detulisse,  sed  ipsum  tarn 
DiodCr.  xvii.  79.  levi  auctori  nihil  credidisse— veritum, 

2  Curt,  vi  7, 29 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  49.  ne  jurgium  inter  amatorem  et  exoletum 
The  latter  says  that  Dinrnns  resisted  non  sine  xisu  aliorum  detulisset.” 
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But  it  soon  appeared  that  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  this 
incident  for  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  Philotas,  whose  Ancient 
free-spoken  criticisms  on  the  pretended  divine  pater-  grudge 
nity,  coupled  with  boasts  that  he  and  his  father  Par-  philotas-- 
menio  had  been  chief  agents  in  the  conquest  of  Asia,  takenofge 
had  neither  been  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  These  and  the  incident 
other  self-praises,  disparaging  to  the  glory  of  Alexan-  torumhim* 
der,  had  been  divulged  by  a  mistress  to  whom  Philotas  was 
attached,  a  beautiful  Macedonian  woman  of  Pydna,  named  Anti¬ 
gone,  who,  having  first  been  made  a  prize  in  visiting  Sainothrace 
by  the  Persian  admiral  Autophradat&s,  was  afterwards  taken 
amidst  the  spoils  of  Damascus  by  the  Macedonians  victorious 
at  Issus.  The  reports  of  Antigone,  respecting  some  unguarded 
language  held  by  Philotas  to  her,  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Kraterus,  who  brought  her  to  Alexander,  and  caused  her  to  repeat 
them  to  him.  Alexander  desired  her  to  take  secret  note  of  the 
confidential  expressions  of  Philotas,  and  report  them  from  time 
to  time  to  himself.1 

It  thus  turned  out  that  Alexander,  though  continuing  to 
Philotas  his  high  military  rank,  and  talking  to  him 
constantly  with  seeming  confidence,  had  for  at  least  ud^SuSn 
eighteen  months,  ever  since  his  conquest  of  Egypt  and  ofVamenio 
perhaps  even  earlier,  disliked  and  suspected  him,  and 
keeping  him  under  perpetual  watch  through  the  Alexander 
suborned  and  secret  communication  of  a  treacherous  toPputUti?em 
mistress.2  Some  of  the  generals  around  Alexander,  both  to 
especially  Kraterus,  the  first  suborner  of  AntigonS,  death* 
fomented  these  suspicions  from  jealousy  of  the  great  ascendency 
of  Parmenio  and  his  family.  Moreover,  Philotas  himself  was 
ostentatious  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanour,  so  as  to  have 
made  many  enemies  among  the  soldiers.*  But  whatever  may 
have  been  his  defects  on  this  head,  defects  which  he  shared  with 
the  other  Macedonian  generals,  all  gorged  with  plunder  and  pre- 


Plutarch,  Alexand.  48. 

Plutarch,  Alexand.  48,  49.  Trpby 

avrbv  'AKe^avSpov  «k  rr aw  irokk&v 
XPOvoiv  ervyxave  8iaj3e/3kri/j.evos  (Phil¬ 
otas).  .  .  .  o  /J.ev  o$v  Acuta?  exri- 

ftov\cvoii€v< os  uyvoet,  trv vr\v  rjj  *Am- 

yivyi  irokka  (cat  rrpb$  bpy^v  kcu  /xeyaA- 
avxiav  prj/xara  koX  koyovs  rod  /3acriA.e&>? 


apeirtrndecov?  irpo’ieiLtvo?. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  re¬ 
cognized  these  previous  communica¬ 
tions  made  to  Alexander  against  Philo¬ 
tas  m  Egypt,  but  stated  that  he  did 
not  believe  them  (Arrian,  iii.  28, 1). 

s  Plutarch,  Alexand.  40—48;  Cur- 
tius,  vi.  IX,  8. 
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sents,1  his  fidelity  as  well  as  his  military  merits  stand  attested  by 
the  fact  that  Alexander  had  continued  to  employ  him  in  the 
highest  and  most  confidential  command  throughout  all  the  long 
subsequent  interval,  and  that  Parmenio  was  now  general  at  Ekba- 
tana,  the  most  important  military  appointment  which  the  king 
had  to  confer.  Even  granting  the  deposition  of  Nikomachus  to 
be  trustworthy,  there  was  nothing  to  implicate  Philotas,  whose 
name  had  not  been  included  among  the  accomplices  said  to  have 
been  enumerated  by  Dimnus.  There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
against  him,  except  the  fact  that  the  deposition  had  been  made 
known  to  him,  and  that  he  had  seen  Alexander  twice  without 
communicating  it.  Upon  this  single  fact,  however,  Kraterus  and 
the  other  enemies  of  Philotas  worked  so  effectually  as  to  inflame 
the  suspicions  and  the  pre-existing  ill-will  of  Alexander  into 
fierce  rancour.  He  resolved  on  the  disgrace,  torture,  and  death 
of  Philotas,  and  on  the  death  of  Parmenio  besides.2 

To  accomplish  this,  however,  against  the  two  highest  officers 
Arrest  of  in  the  Macedonian  service,  one  of  them  enjoying  a 
Alexander  separate  and  distant  command,  required  management, 
before  the*  Alexander  was  obliged  to  carry  the  feelings  of  the 
assembled  soldiers  along  with  him,  and  to  obtain  a  condemnation 
He  is  S'  the  army,  according  to  an  ancient  Macedonian 

condemned,  custom  in  regard  to  capital  crimes,  though  (as  it  seems) 
not  uniformly  practised.  He  not  only  kept  the  resolution  secret, 
but  is  even  said  to  have  invited  Philotas  to  supper  with  the 
other  officers,  conversing  with  him  just  as  usual.8  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  Philotas  was  arrested  while  asleep  in  his  bed,  put 
in  chains,  and  clothed  in  an  ignoble  garb.  A  military  assembly 
was  convened  at  daybreak,  before  which  Alexander  appeared 
with  the  chief  officers  in  his  confidence.  Addressing  the  soldiers 
in  a  vehement  tone  of  mingled  sorrow  and  anger,  he  proclaimed  to 
them  that  his  life  had  just  been  providentially  rescued  from  a 
dangerous  conspiracy  organized  by  two  men  hitherto  trusted  as 
his  best  friends,  Philotas  and  Parmenio,  through  the  intended 

1  Pbylarcbus,  Fragment.  41,  ed.  Di-  EumenSs,  2). 
dot.,  ap.  Athenaeum,  adi.  p.  539  ;  Plu-  2  Plut.  Alexand.  49 ;  Curtins,  vi.  8. 
tarch,  Alexand.  39, 40.  Even  EumenSs  3  Curtius,  vi.  8,  16.  '*  Invitatus  est 
enncbed.  himself  much ;  though  being  etiam  Philotas  ad  ultimas  sibi  epulas, 
only  secretary,  and  a  Greek,  he  could  et  rex  non  ccenare  modo,  sed  etiam 
not  take  the  same  liberties  as  the  great  familiariter  colloqui,  cum  eo  quern 
native  Macedonian  generals  (Plutarch,  damnaverat,  sustinuit." 
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agency  of  a  soldier  named  D minus,  who  had  slain  himself  when 
arrested.  The  dead  body  of  Dimnus  was  then  exhibited  to  the 
meeting,  while  Nikomachus  and  Kebalinus  were  brought  forward 
to  tell  their  story.  A  letter  from  Parmenio  to  his  sons  Philotas 
and  Nikanor,  found  among  the  papers  seized  on  the  arrest,  was 
read  to  the  meeting.  Its  terms  were  altogether  vague  and  un¬ 
meaning,  but  Alexander  chose  to  construe  them  as  it  suited  his 
purpose.1 

We  may  easily  conceive  the  impression  produced  upon  these 
assembled  soldiers  by  such  denunciations  from  Alexander  him¬ 
self— revelations  of  his  own  personal  danger  and  reproaches 
against  treacherous  friends.  Amyntas  and  even  Koenus,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Philotas,  were  yet  more  unmeasured  in  their 
invectives  against  the  accused.2 *  They,  as  well  as  the  other 
officers  with  whom  the  arrest  had  been  concerted,  set  the  example 
of  violent  manifestation  against  him  and  ardent  sympatiiy  with 
the  king’s  danger.  Philotas  was  heard  in  his  defence,  which, 
though  strenuously  denying  the  charge,  is  said  to  have  been 
feeble.  It  was,  indeed,  sure  to  be  so,  coming  from  one  seized 
thus  suddenly  and  overwhelmed  with  disadvantages,  while  a 
degree  of  courage  absolutely  heroic  would  have  been  required  for 
any  one  else  to  rise  and  presume  to  criticise  the  proofs.  A  soldier 
named  Bolon  harangued  his  comrades  on  the  insupportable 
insolence  of  Philotas,  who  always  (he  said)  treated  the  soldiers 
with  contempt,  turning  them  out  of  their  quarters  to  make  room 
for  his  countless  retinue  of  slaves.  Though  this  allegation  (pro¬ 
bably  enough  well-founded)  was  noway  connected  with  the  charge 
of  treason  against  the  king,  it  harmonized  fully  with  the  temper 
of  the  assembly  and  wound  them  up  to  the  last  pitch  of  fury. 
The  royal  pages  began  the  cry,  echoed  by  all  around,  that  they 
would  with  their  own  hands  tear  the  parricide  in  pieces.8 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  Philotas  if  their  wrath  had 
been  sufficiently  ungovernable  to  instigate  the  execution  of  such 
a  sentence  on  the  spot.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  his 


1  Arrian,  hi.  *26,  2.  Ae'yei  Si  Hro\e~ 
fiato?  el<rax9r\vcu  es  Ma««rSdi/as  QnXurav, 
koX  KaTTjyoprjcrat  awrov  io*xvpa»s  ’AAi&xv- 
Spov,  &c.  Curtins,  vi.  9, 13 ;  DiodOr. 
xvii.  80. 

2  Curtius,  ri.  9,  80. 

3 Curtius,  vi.  11,  8.  “Turn  vero 


uniyersa  concio  accensa  est,  et  k  cor¬ 
poris  custodibus  initium  factum,  cla- 
mantibus,  discerpendum  esse  parri- 
cidam  manibus  eorum.  Id  quidem 
Philotas,  qui  graviora  eupplicia  raetu« 
eret,  haua  sane  iniquo  animo  audie- 
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-enemies.  Aware  that  he  had  been  condemned  upon  the  regal 
,  .  word  with  nothing  better  than  the  faintest  negative 

put  to  the  ground  of  suspicion,  they  determined  to  extort  from 
forcedetond  him  a  confession  such  as  would  justify  their  own  pur- 
confessboth  poses,  not  only  against  him  but  against  his  father  Par- 
hunseif  and  menio,  whom  there  was  as  yet  nothing  to  implicate. 
Parmemo.  Accordingly  during  the  ensuing  night  Philotas  was 
put  to  the  torture.  Hephsestion,  Kraterus,  and  Koenus — the  last 
of  the  three  being  brother-in-law  of  Philotas1 — themselves 
superintended  the  ministers  of  physical  suffering.  Alexander 
himself,  too,  was  at  hand,  but  concealed  by  a  curtain.  It  is  said 
that  Philotas  manifested  little  firmness  under  torture,  and  that 
Alexander,  an  unseen  witness,  indulged  in  sneers  against  the 
cowardice  of  one  who  had  fought  by  his  side  in  so  many  battles.2 
All  who  stood  by  were  enemies,  and  likely  to  describe  the  conduct 
of  Philotas  in  such  manner  as  to  justify  their  own  hatred.  The 
tortures  inflicted,3  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  long  continued, 
wrung  from  him  at  last  a  confession  implicating  his  father  along 
with  himself.  He  was  put  to  death,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
those  whose  names  had  been  indicated  by  ISTikomachus  were  slain 
also,  apparently  by  being  stoned  without  preliminary  torture. 
Philotas  had  serving  in  the  army  a  numerous  kindred, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  consternation  at  the  news 
of  his  being  tortured.  It  was  the  Macedonian  law  that  all  kins¬ 
men  of  a  man  guilty  of  treason  were  doomed  to  death  along  with 
him.  Accordingly,  some  of  these  men  slew  themselves,  others 
fled  from  the  camp,  seeking  refuge  wherever  they  could.  Such 
was  the  terror  and  tumult  in  the  camp  that  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  a  suspension  of  this  sanguinary  law  for  the 
occasion.4 

It  now  remained  to  kill  Parmenio,  who  could  not  be  safely 
left  alive  after  the  atrocities  used  towards  Philotas  ;  and  to  kill 
him,  moreover,  before  he  could  have  time  to  hear  of  them,  since 
he  was  not  only  the  oldest,  most  respected,  and  most  influential 

1  Curtins,  vi.  9, 30 ;  vi.  11, 11.  jam  non  ad  qusestionem,  sedad  poenam, 

2  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49.  v  mgerebantur,  non  vocem  modo,  sed 

2 Curtins,  vi.  11,  15  “Per  nltimos  etiamgemitushabuitinpotestate;  sed 

deinde  cruciatus,  utpote  et  damnatus  postauam  intumescens  corpus  ulceribus 
et  inimicis  in  gratiam  regis  torquenti-  flagellorum  ictus  nudis  ossibus  incussos 
bus,  laceratur.  Ac  piimo  quidem,  ferre  non  poterat,”  <fcc. 
quanquam  hinc  ignis,  illinc  verbera,  4  Curtius,  vi.  11,  20. 
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of  all  Macedonian  officers,  but  also  in  separate  command  of  tbe 
great  dep6t  at  Ekbatana.  Alexander  summoned  to  his  pairmenio  is 
presence  one  of  the  Companions  named  Polydamas,  a  ^l^tana 
particular  friend,  comrade,  or  aide-de-camp,  of  Par-  by  order 
menio.  Every  friend  of  Philotas  felt  at  this  moment  trivance  of 
that  his  life  hung  by  a  thread,  so  that  Polydamas  Alexander, 
entered  the  king’s  presence  in  extreme  terror,  the  rather  as  he 
was  ordered  to  bring  with  him  his  two  younger  brothers. 
Alexander  addressed  him,  denouncing  Parmenio  as  a  traitor,  and 
intimating  that  Polydamas  would  be  required  to  carry  a  swift 
and  confidential  message  to  Ekbatana  ordering  his  execution. 
Polydamas  was  selected  as  the  attached  friend  of  Parmenio,  and, 
therefore,  as  best  calculated  to  deceive  him.  Two  letters  were 
placed  in  his  hands  addressed  to  Parmenio,  one  from  Alexander 
himself  conveying  ostensibly  military  communications  and 
orders,  the  other  signed  with  the  seal-ring  of  the  deceased 
Philotas  and  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the  son  to  the  father. 
Together  with  these  Polydamas  received  the  real  and  important 
despatch,  addressed  by  Alexander  to  Kleander  and  Menidas, 
the  officers  immediately  subordinate  to  Parmenio  at  Ekbatana, 
proclaiming  Parmenio  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  directing  them 
to  kill  him  at  once.  Large  rewards  were  offered  to  Polydamas  if 
he  performed  this  commission  with  success,  while  his  two 
brothers  were  retained  as  hostages  against  scruples  or  compunc¬ 
tion.  He  promised  even  more  than  was  demanded,  too  happy  to 
purchase  this  reprieve  from  what  had  seemed  impending  death. 
Furnished  with  native  guides  and  with  swift  dromedaries,  he 
struck  by  the  straightest  road  across  the  desert  of  Khorasan  and 
arrived  at  Ekbatana  on  the  eleventh  day,  a  distance  usually 
requiring  more  than  thirty  days  to  traverse.1  Entering  the  camp 
by  night  without  the  knowledge  of  Parmenio,  he  delivered  his 
despatch  to  Kleander,  with  whom  he  concerted  measures*  On 
the  morrow  he  was  admitted  to  Parmenio  while  walking  in  his 
garden  with  Kleander  and  the  other  officers  marked  out  by 
Alexander’s  order  as  his  executioners.  Polydamas  ran  to  embrace 
his  old  friend,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  unsuspecting 
veteran,  to  whom  he  presented  the  letters  professedly  coming 
from  Alexander  and  Philotas.  While  Parmenio  was  absorbed  in 
1  Strabo,  xv.  p.  724 ;  DiodOr.  xvii.  80 ;  Curtius,  vii.  2, 11—18. 
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perusal  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  a  mortal  stab  from  the  hand 
and  sword  of  Kleander.  Other  wounds  were  heaped  upon  him 
as  he  fell  by  the  remaining  officers,  the  last  even  after  life  had 
departed.1 


l  Curtins,  vii.  2,  27.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  respecting  Philotas  and  Parmenio 
are  recounted  in  the  greatest  detail  by 
Curtius ;  but  his  details  are  in  general 
harmony  with  the  brief  heads  given  by 
Arrian  from  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus, 
except  as  to  one  material  point.  Plu¬ 
tarch  (Alex.  49),  Dioddrus  (xvii.  79, 80), 
and  Justin  (xii.  5)  also  state  the  facts 
in  the  same  manner. 

Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  according 
to  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  appear  to 
have  considered  that  Philotas  was 
really  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
against  Alexander's  life.  But  when 
we  analyse  what  they  are  reported  to 
have  said,  their  opinion  will  not  be 
found  entitled  to  much  weight.  In  the 
first  place  they  state  (Arr.  iii.  26,  I) 
that  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas  had  teen 
before  made  known  to  Alexander  while  he 
was  in  Egypt,  but  that  he  did  not  then 
believe  it.  Now,  eighteen  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  stay  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  going  on  for 
eighteen  months  is  preposterous.  That 
Philotas  was  in  a  mood  in  which  he 
might  be  supposed  likely  to  conspire 
is  one  proposition,  that  he  actually  did 
conspire  is  another;  Arrian  and  his 
authorities  run  the  two  together  as  if 
they  Avere  one.  As  to  the  evidence 
purporting  to  prove  that  Philotas  did 
conspire,  Arrian  tells  us  that  “the 
informers  came  forward  before  the 
assembled  soldiers  and  convicted  Philo¬ 
tas  with  the  rest  by  other  indicia 
not  obscure,  but  chiefly  by  this— that 
Philotas  confessed  to  have  heard  of  a 
conspiracy  going  on,  without  mention¬ 
ing  it  to  Alexander,  though  twice  a 
day  in  his  presence  ” — /cal  rovs  pijwras 
tov  epyov  irapeXBovras  i$e\ey$at 
ray  re  teal  tows  apufa*  clvtov  dXXots  re 
eheyxotf  ovk  a(f>avecri,  teal  p a- 
A  i  err  a  SJj  oti  avrbs  gtAwras  ireTrucr- 

8ai  pev — <rvv4<j>r],  <fcc.  What  these 
other  indicia  were  we  are  not  told; 
but  we  may  see  how  slender  was 
their  value,  when  we  learn  that  the 
non-revelation  admitted  by  Philotas 
was  stronger  than  any  of  them. 
The  non-revelation,  when  we  re¬ 
collect  that  Nikomachus  was  the 
only  informant  (Arrian  loosely  talks  of 
prjwrds,  as  if  there  were  more), 
proves  absolutely  nothing  as  to  the 


complicity  of  Philotas,  though  it  may 
prove  something  as  to  his  indiscretion. 
Even  on  this  minor  charge,  Curtius 
puts  into  his  mouth  a  very  sufficient 
exculpation.  But  if  Alexander  had 
taken  a  different  view,  and  dismissed 
or  even  confined  him  for  it,  there  would 
have  been  little  room  for  remark. 

The  point  upon  which  Arrian  is  at 
variance  with  Curtius  is  that  he  states 
“Philotas  with  the  rest  to  have  been 
shot  to  death  by  the  Macedonians,” 
thus  seemingly  contradicting,  at  least 
by  implication,  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  tortured.  Now,  Plutarch,  Dio¬ 
ddrus,  and  Justin  all  concur  with  Cur¬ 
tius  in  afi&rming  that  he  was  tortured. 
On  such  a  matter  I  prefer  their  united 
authority  to  that  of  Ptolemy  and  Aris¬ 
tobulus.  These  two  last-mentioned 
authors  were  probably  quite  content 
to  believe  in  the  complicity  of  Philotas 
upon  the  authority  of  ’Alexander  him¬ 
self,  without  troubling  themselves  to 
criticise  the  proofs.  They  tell  us  that 
Alexander  vehemently  denounced 
(Karrjyoprjcrcu  l<rxypS>s )  Philotas  before 
the  assembled  soldiers.  After  this, 
any  mere  shadow  or  pretence  of  proof 
would  be  sufficient.  Moreover,  let  us 
recollect  that  Ptolemy  obtained  his 
promotion  to  be  one  of  the  confidential 
body  guards  (ampwrQbvhtuos':)  out  of  this 
very  conspiracy,  real  or  fictitious;  he 
was  promoted  to  the  post  of  the  con¬ 
demned  Demetrius  (Arrian,  iii.  27, 11). 

How  little  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus 
cared  to  do  justice  to  any  one  whom 
Alexander  hated  maybe  seen  by  what 
they  say  afterwards  about  the  philo¬ 
sopher  Kallisthends.  Both  of  them 
affirmed  that  the  pages,  condemned 
for  conspiracy  against  Alexander,  de¬ 
posed  against  KallisthenSs  as  having 
instigated  them  to  the  deed  (Arrian, 
iv.  14,  1).  Now  we  know,  from  the 
authority  of  Alexander  himself,  whose 
letters  Plutarch  quotes  (Alexand.  65), 
that  the  pages  denied  the  privity  of 
any  one  else,  maintaining  the  project 
to  have  been  altogether  their  own. 
To  their  great  honour,  the  pages  per¬ 
sisted  in  this  deposition,  even  under 
extreme  tortures,  though  they  knew 
that  a  deposition  against  KallisthenSs 
was  desired  from  them. 

My  belief  is  that  Dioddrus,  Plutarch, 
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The  soldiers  in  Ekbatana,  on  hearing  of  this  bloody  deed, 
burst  into  furious  mutiny,  surrounded  the  garden  Mutiny  of 
wall,  and  threatened  to  break  in  for  the  purpose  of  ^eifthey8 
avenging  their  general,  unless  Polydamas  and  the  learn  the 
other  murderers  should  be  delivered  to  them.  But  tion^f na" 
Kleander,  admitting  a  few  of  the  ringleaders,  apprised0"" 
exhibited  to  them  Alexander’s  written  orders,  to  by  the  pro- 
which  the  soldiers  yielded,  not  without  murmurs  of  Alexander's 
reluctance  and  indignation.  Most  of  them  dispersed,  order* 
yet  a  few  remained,  entreating  permission  to  bury  Parmenio’s 
body.  Even  this  was  long  refused  by  Kleander,  from  dread 
of  the  king’s  displeasure.  At  last,  however,  thinking  it  prudent 
to  comply  in  part,  he  cut  off  the  head,  delivering  to  them  the 
trunk  alone  for  burial.  The  head  was  sent  to  Alexander.1 

Among  the  many  tragical  deeds  recounted  throughout  the 
course  of  this  history,  there  is  none  more  revolting  Fear  and 
than  the  fate  of  these  two  generals.  Alexander,  violent  disgust 
in  all  his  impulses,  displayed  on  this  occasion  a  £y°theCed 
personal  rancour  worthy  of  his  ferocious  mother  of 
Olympias,  exasperated  rather  than  softened  by  the  and 
magnitude  of  past  services.2  When  we  see  the  greatest  ^iiotas. 
officers  of  the  Macedonian  army  directing  in  person,  and  under 
the  eye  of  Alexander,  the  laceration  and  burning  of  the  naked 
body  of  their  colleague  Philotas,  and  assassinating  with  their  own 
hands  the  veteran  Parmenio,  we  feel  how  much  we  have  passed 
out  of  the  region  of  Greek  civic  feeling  into  that  of  the  more 
savage  Illyrian  warrior,  partially  orientalized.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  read  that  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
shared  with  Parmenio  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Philip  as 
well  as  of  Alexander,  should  tremble  when  informed  of  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  cast  about  for  a  refuge  against  the  like  possibilities 
to  himself.  Many  other  officers  were  alike  alarmed  and  disgusted 
with  the  transactions.8  Hence  Alexander,  opening  and  examin- 


Curtius,  and  Justin  are  correct  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  Philotas  was  tortured.  Pto¬ 
lemy  and  Aristobulus  have  thought 
themselves  warranted  in  omitting  this 
fact,  winch  they  probably  had  little 
satisfaction  in  reflecting  upon.  If 
Philotas  was  not  tortured,  there  could 
have  been  no  evidence  at  all  against 
Pannenio;  for  the  only  evidence 


against  the  latter  was  the  extorted 
confession  of  Philotas. 

1  Curtius,  vii.  2,  82,  88. 

2  Contrast  the  conduct  of  Alexander 
towards  Philotas  and  Parmenio  with 
that  of  Cyrus  the  younger  towards  the 
conspirator  Orontfis,  as  described  in 
Xenophdn,  Anabas.  i.  8. 

3  Plutarch,  Alexand.  49. 
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ing  tlie  letters  sent  home  from  his  army  to  Macedonia,  detected 
such  strong  expressions  of  indignation  that  he  thought  it 
prudent  to  transfer  many  pronounced  malcontents  into  a  division 
by  themselves,  parting  them  off  from  the  remaining  army.1 
Instead  of  appointing  any  substitute  for  Philotas  in  the  command 
of  the  Companion-cavalry,  he  cast  that  body  into  two  divisions, 
nominating  Hephsestion  to  the  command  of  Gne,  and  Kleitus  to 
that  of  the  other.3 

The  autumn  and  winter  were  spent  by  Alexander  in  reducing 
bc  330—  Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  and  the  Paropami- 
329!  sadse ;  the  modern  Seiestan,  Afghanistan,  and  the 

Conquest  western  part  of  Kabul,  lying  between  Ghazna  on  the 
of  the  .  north,  Kandahar  or  Kelar  on  the  south,  and  Furrah 
sadse?  &c*'  in  the  west.  He  experienced  no  combined  resistance, 

of°AJex-tl0n  but  his  troops  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  priva- 
cSttcSzwjf  tion.3  Hear  the  southern  termination  of  one  of  the 
passes  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh  (apparently  north-east  of 
the  town  of  Kabul)  he  founded  a  new  city,  called  Alexandria  ad 
Caucasum,  where  he  planted  7000  old  soldiers,  Macedonians,  and 
others  as  colonists.4  Towards  the  close  of  winter  he  crossed  over 


1  Curtius,  vii.  2, 36 :  Dioddr.  xvii.  80 ; 
Justin,  xii.  5. 

2  Arrian,  iii.  27,  8. 

3  Arrian,  iii.  28,  2.  About  the  geo- 
graphy,  compare  Wilson’s  Ariana  An- 
tiqua,  pp.  173—178.  “By  perambu¬ 
lator  the  distance  from  Herat  to  Kan¬ 
dahar  is  371  miles ;  from  Kandahar  to 
Kabul,  309  miles;  total,  680  miles 
(English).”  The  principal  city  in  Dran- 
giana  (Seiestan)  mentioned  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  Greek  geographers  is  Proph- 
thasia ;  existing  seemingly  before  Alex¬ 
ander’s  arrival.  See  the  fragments  of 
his  mensores,  ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Hist. 
Alex.  Magn.  p.  135 ;  Pliny,  H.  NT.  vi. 
21.  The  quantity  of  remains  of  ancient 
cities,  still  to  be  found  in  this  territory, 
is  remarkable.  Wilson  observes  this 
(p.  154). 

4  Arrian,  iii.  28,'  6 ;  Curtius,  vu.  3, 
23;  Dioddr.  xvii.  83.  Alexandria  in 
Ariis  is  probably  Herat ;  Alexandria  in 
Arachosia  is  probably  Kandahar,  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  been  founded  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  either  in  Arrian  or  Curtius  or 
Dioddrus.  The  name  Alexandria  does 
not  prove  that  they  were  founded  by 
him ;  for  several  of  the  Diadochi  called 


their  own  foundations  by  his  name 
(Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593).  Considering  how 
very  short  a  time  Alexander  spent  in 
these  regions,  the  wonder  is  that  he 
could  have  found  time  to  establish 
those  foundations  which  are  expressly 
ascribed  to  him  by  Arrian  and  his  other 
historians.  The  authority  of  Pliny  and 
Steph.  Byzant.  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  ascribing  to  him  more. 
The  exact  site  of  Alexandriaad  Cauca¬ 
sum  cannot  be  determined,  for  want' of 
sufficient  topographical  data.  There 
seems  much  probability  that  it  was  at 
the  place  called  Beghram,  twenty-five 
miles  north-east  of  Kabul— in  the  way 
between  Kabul  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh,  and  Anderab  on  the 
north  side.  The  prodigious  number  of 
coins  and  relics,  Greek  as  well  as  Maho¬ 
metan,  discovered  by  Mr.  Masson  at 
Beghram,  supply  better  evidence  for 
identifying  the  site  with  that  of  Alex¬ 
andria  ad  Caucasum,  than  can  be 
pleaded  on  behalf  of  any  other  locality. 
See  Masson’s  Narrative  of  Journeys  in 
Afghanistan,  <fcc.,  vol.  iii.  ch.  7,  p. 
148  seqq. 

In  crossing  the  Hindoo-Koosh  from 
south  to  north,  Alexander  probably 
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the  mighty  range  of  the  Hindoo-Koosh — a  march  of  fifteen  days 
through  regions  of  snow,  and  fraught  with  hardship  to  his  army. 
On  reaching  the  north  side  of  these  mountains  he  found  himself 
in  Baktria. 

The  Baktrian  leader  Bessus,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
could  muster  no  more  than  a  small  force,  with  which  Alexander 
he  laid  waste  the  country,  and  then  retired  across  the  Hindoo-the 
river  Oxus  into  Sogdiana,  destroying  all  the  boats.  Koosh,  and 
Alexander  overran  Baktria  with  scarcely  any  resist-  BaSrfaf 
ance  ,*  the  chief  places,  Baktra  (Balkh)  and  Aornos  s  is 
surrendering  to  him  on  the  first  demonstration  of  prisoner, 
attack.  Having  named  Artabazus  satrap  of  Baktria,  and  placed 
Archelaus  with  a  garrison  in  Aornos,1  he  marched  northward 
towards  the  river  Oxus,  the  boundary  between  Baktria  and 
Sogdiana.  It  was  a  march  of  extreme  hardship  ;  reaching  for  two 
or  three  days  across  a  sandy  desert  destitute  of  water,  and  under 
very  hot  weather.  The  Oxus,  six  furlongs  in  breadth,  deep 
and  rapid,  was  the  most  formidable  river  that  the  Macedonians 
had  yet  seen.2  Alexander  transported  his  army  across  it  on  the 
tent-skins  inflated  and  stuffed  with  straw.  It  seems  surprising 
that  Bessus  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity 
for  resisting  a  passage  in  itself  so  difficult ;  lie  had  however  been 
abandoned  by  his  Baktrian  cavalry  at  the  moment  when  he 
quitted  their  territory.  Some  of  his  companions,  Spitamencs 
and  others,  terrified  at  the  news  that  Alexander  had  crossed  the 
Oxus,  were  anxious  to  make  their  own  peace  by  betraying  their 
leader.3  They  sent  a  proposition  to  this  effect ;  upon  which 


marched  by  the  pass  of  Bamian,  which 
seems  the  only  one  among  the  four 
passes  open  to  an  army  in  the  winter. 
fc»ee  Wood’s  Journey  to  the  Oxus.  p. 
195. 

1  Arrian,  iii.  29,  S ;  Curtius,  vii.  5, 1. 

2  Arrian,  hi.  29,  4;  Strabo,  xi.  p. 
509.  Evidently  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
bulus  were  much  more  awe-struck  with 
the  Oxus  than  with  either  the  Tigris 
or  the  Euphrates.  Arrian  (iv.  6,  13) 
takes  his  standard  of  comparison,  in 
*“~n,rd  to  rivers,  from  the  river  Peneius 


8  Curtms  vih  S,  19.  The  exactness 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  in  describing  the 
general  features  of  Baktria  andSog- 
uiana.  is  attested  in  the  strongest 

10- 


language  by  modern  travellers.  See 
Burnes’s  Travels  into  Bokhara,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  8,  p.  211,  2nd  edit. ;  also  Morier, 
Second  Journey  in  Persia,  p.  282. 

But  in  the  geographical  details  of 
the  country  we  are  at  fault.  We  have 
not  sufficient  data  to  identify  more  than 
one  or  two  of  the  localities  mentioned, 
in  the  narrative  of  Alexander's  pro¬ 
ceedings,  either  by  Curtius  or  Arrian. 
That  Mar&kanda  is  the  modem  Samar¬ 
kand -the  river  Polytimetus,  the  mo¬ 
dem  Koliik— and  Baktra  or  Zariaspa 
the  modem  Balkh— -appears  certain ; 
but  the  attempts  made  by  commenta¬ 
tors  to  assign  the  site  of  other  places 
are  not  such  as  to  carry  conviction. 

In  fact,  these  countries,  at  the  pre- 
-10 
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Ptolemy  with  a  light  division  was  sent  forward  by  Alexander,  and 
was  enabled,  by  extreme  celerity  of  movements,  to  surprise  and 
seize  Bessus  in  a  village.  Alexander  ordered  that  he  should  be 
held  in  chains,  naked  and  with  a  collar  round  his  neck,  at  the 
side  of  the  road  along  which  the  army  were  marching.  On 
reaching  the  spot,  Alexander  stopped  his  chariot,  and  sternly 
demanded  from  Bessus  on  what  pretence  he  had  first  arrested, 
and  afterwards  slain,  his  king  and  benefactor  Darius.  Bessus 
replied  that  he  had  not  done  this  single-handed ;  others  were 
concerned  in  it  along  with  him,  to  procure  for  themselves  lenient 
treatment  from  Alexander.  The  king  said  no  more,  but  ordered 
Bessus  to  be  scourged,  and  then  sent  back  as  prisoner  to  Baktra1 
—where  we  shall  again  hear  of  him. 

In  his  onward  march,  Alexander  approached  a  small  town,  in- 
Massacre  of  habited  by  the  Branchidse,  descendants  of  those 
Sidreand  Branchidse  near  Miletus  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  who 
tfreirfami-  had  administered  the  great  temple  and  oracle  of 
petrated  by  Apollo  on  Cape  Poseidion,  and  who  had  yielded  up 
balog°der  ^e  treasures  of  that  temple  to  the  Persian  king 
diana.  Xerxes,  150  years  before.  This  surrender  had 

brought  upon  them  so  much  odium,  that  when  the  dominion  of 
Xerxes  was  overthrown  on  the  coast,  they  retired  with  him  into 
the  interior  of  Asia.  He  assigned  to  them  lands  in  the  distant 
region  of  Sogdiana,  where  their  descendants  had  ever  since  re¬ 
mained  ;  bilingual  and  partially  dishellenized,  yet  still  attached 
to  their  traditions  and  origin.  Delighted  to  find  themselves  once 
more  in  commerce  with  Greeks,  they  poured  forth  to  meet  and 
welcome  the  army,  tendering  all  that  they  possessed.  Alexander, 
when  he  heard  who  they  were  and  what  was  their  parentage, 
desired  the  Milesians  in  his  army  to  determine  how  they  should 
be  treated.  But  as  these  Milesians  were  neither  decided  nor 
unanimous,  Alexander  announced  that  he  would  determine  for 

sent  moment,  are  known  only  super-  cerned. 

ficially  as  to  their  general  scenery ;  for  Aristobulus  agreed  in  the  descrip- 

purposes  of  measurement  and  geo-  tion  of  the  guise  in  which  Bessus  was 
graphy  they  are  almost  unknown,  as  exhibited,  but  stated  that  he  was 
may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  reads  the  brought  up  in  this  way  by  SpitamenSs 
Introduction  to  ErsfcLne’s  translation  and  Dataphernds.  Curtius  (vii.  24  36,) 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Sultan  Baber.  follows  this  version.  Dioddrus  also 

1  Arrian,  iii.  30, 5—10.  These  details  rives  an  account  very  like  it,  men- 
are  peculiarly  authentic,  as  coming  turning  nothing  about  Ptolemy  (xvii. 
from  Ptolemy,  the  person  chiefly  con-  S3). 
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himself.  Having  first  occupied  the  city  in  person  with  a  select 
detachment,  he  posted  his  army  all  round  the  walls,  and  then 
gave  orders  not  only  to  plunder  it,  but  to  massacre  the  entire 
population — men,  women,  and  children.  They  were  slain  with¬ 
out  arms  or  attempt  at  resistance,  resorting  to  nothing  but 
prayers  and  suppliant  manifestations.  Alexander  next  com¬ 
manded  the  walls  to  be  levelled  and  the  sacred  groves  cut  down, 
so  that  no  habitable  site  might  remain,  nor  anything  except 
solitude  and  sterility.1  Such  was  the  revenge  taken  upon  these 
unhappy  victims  for  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  generation  before.  Alexander  doubtless  considered  himself 
to  be  executing  the  wrath  of  Apollo  against  an  accursed  race  who 
had  robbed  the  temple  of  the  god.2  The  Macedonian  expedition 
had  been  proclaimed  to  be  undertaken  originally  for  the 
purpose  of  revenging  upon  the  contemporary  Persians  the  ancient 
wrongs  done  to  Greece  by  Xerxes ;  so  that  Alexander  would 
follow  out  the  same  sentiment  in  revenging  upon  the  contem¬ 
porary  Branchidse  the  acts  of  their  ancestors — yet  more  guilty 
than  Xerxls,  in  his  belief.  The  massacre  of  this  unfortunate 
population  was  in  fact  an  example  of  human  sacrifice  on  the  largest 


1  Curtius,  vii.  23 ;  Plutarch  de  Seri 
Numinis  Vindicta,  p.  557  B ;  Strabo, 
si  p.  5X8:  compare  also  xiv.  p.  834, 
and  xvii.  p.  814.  This  last-mentioned 
passage  of  Strabo  helps  us  to  under¬ 
stand  the  peculiarly  strong  pious  fer¬ 
vour  with  which  Alexander  regarded 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  Branchidse. 
At  the  time  when  Alexander  went  up 
to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  in  Egypt,  for 
the  purpose  of  affiliating  himself  to 
Zeus  Ammon,  there  came  to  him  en¬ 
voys  from  Mil6tus  announcing  that  the 
oracle  at  Branchidse,  which  had  been 
silent  ever  since  the^time  of  Xerxes, 

and  Jhad  certified  the  fact  tSat^Alex- 
ander  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  besides 
many  other  encouraging  predictions. 

The  massacre  of  the  Branchidse  by 
Alexander  was  described  by  Dioddrus, 
but  was  contained  in  that  portion  of 
the  seventeenth  book  which  is  lost; 
there  is  a  great  lacuna  in  the  MSS. 
after  cap.  S3.  The  fact  is  distinctly 
indicated  in  the  table  of  contents  pre¬ 
fixed  to  book  xvii. 

Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  these 
descendants  of  the  Branchidse  in  Sog- 


diana  nor  of  the  destruction  of  the 
town  and  its  inhabitants  by  Alexander. 
Perhaps  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Arisbo- 
bulus  said  anything  about  it.  Their 
silence  is  not  at  aU  difficult  to  explain, 
nor  does  it,  in  my  judgment,  impeach 
the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  They 
do  not  feel  under  obligation  to  give 
publicity  to  the  worst  acts  of  their  hero, 

*  The  Delphian  oracle  pronounced, 
in  explaining  the  subjugation  and  ruin 
of  Kroesus  king  of  Lydia,  that  he  had 
thereby  expiated  the  sin  of  his  ancestor 
in  the  fifth  generation  before  (Herodot. 
i.  91:  compare  vi.  86).  Immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  the  Lacedaemonians  called 
upon  the  Athenians  to  expel  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  Kilonian  sacrilege  180  years 
befoie ;  they  addressed  this  inunction 
with  a  view  to  procure  the  banishment 
of  PeriklGs,  yet  still  ro«?  dcofc  rrpwrov 
ti fMPovvrcs  (Thucyd.  i.  125 — 127). 

The  idea  that  the  sins  of  fathers 
were  visited  upon  their  descendants, 
even  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tion,  had  great  currency  In  the  ancient 
world. 
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scale,  offered  to  the  gods  by  the  religious  impulses  of  Alexander, 
and  worthy  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hannibal,  when  he  sacrificed  3000  Grecian  prisoners  on  the  field 
of  Himera,  where  his  grandfather  Hamilkar  had  been  slain 
seventy  years  before.1 

Alexander  then  continued  his  onward  progress,  first  to  Mara- 
kanda  (Samarcand),  the  chief  town  of  Sogdiana — next 
to  the  river  Jaxartes,  which  he  and  his  companions, 
in  their  imperfect  geographical  notions,  believed  to  be 
the  Tanais,  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe.2 
In  his  march  he  left  garrisons  in  various  towns,3  but 
experienced  no  resistance,  though  detached  bodies  of 
the  natives  hovered  on  his  flanks.  Some  of  these 
bodies,  having  cut  off  a  few  of  his  foragers,  took 
refuge  afterwards  in  a  steep  and  rugged  mountain, 
conceived  to  be  unassailable.  Thither,  however, 
Alexander  pursued  them,  at  the  head  of  his  lightest  and  most 
active  troops.  Though  at  first  repulsed,  he  succeeded  in  scaling 
and  capturing  the  place.  Of  its  defenders,  thirty  thousand  in 
number,  three-fourths  were  either  put  to  the  sword,  or  perished 
in  jumping  down  the  precipices.  Several  of  his  soldiers  were 
wounded  with  arrows,  and  he  himself  received  a  shot  from  one  of 
them  through  his  leg.4  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  we  perceive  that 
nearly  all  the  Orientals  whom  Alexander  subdued  were  men 
little  suited  for  close  combat  hand  to  hand, — fighting  only  with 
missiles. 

Here,  on  the  river  Jaxartes,  Alexander  projected  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  new  city  to  bear  his  name  ;  intended  partly  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  incursions  from  the  Scythian  Nomads  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  partly  as  a  facility  for  himself  to  cross  over 
and  subdue  them,  which  he  intended  to  do  as  soon  as  he  could 

1  Diod&r.  xiii.  62.  See  Ch.  lxxxi.  of  seems  plain  that  by  the  Araxes  Aris- 

this  History.  totle  must  mean  the  Jaxartes.  We  see 

2  pliny,  H.  N.  vi  16.  In  the  Me-  therefore  that  Alexander  and  his  com* 
teoroloeica  of  Aristotle  (i.  13,  15— IS)  panions,  in  identifying  the  Jaxartes 
we  read  that  the  rivers  Baktrus,  Cho-  with  the  Tanais,  only  followed  the  geo- 
aspes,  and  Araxes  flowed  from  the  graphical  descriptions  and  ideas  cur- 
lofty  mountain  Parnasus  (Paropami-  rent  in  their  time.  Humboldt  remarks 

sus?)  in  Asia;  and  that  the  Araxes  several  cases  in  which  the  Greek  geogra* 
bifurcated,  one  branch  forming  the  phers  were  fon  d  of  supposing  bifurcation 
Tanais,.  which  fell  into  the  Palus  of  rivers  (Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii  p.  291). 
Mseotis.  For  this  fact  he  refers  to  the  &  Arrian,  iv.  1,  5. 

yVJs  irepCoSot  current  in  his  time.  It  4  Arrian,  iii.  30, 17. 
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find  opportunity.1  He  was  however  called  off  for  the  time  by 
the  news  of  a  widespread  revolt  among  the  newly-  B  C  m 
conquered  inhabitants  both  of  Sogdiana  and  Baktria.  Summer. 

He  suppressed  the  revolt  with  his  habitual  vigour  Founda- 
and  celerity,  distributing  his  troops  so  as  to  capture  Alexandria 
five  townships  in  two  days,  and  Kyropolis  or  Kyra,  the  ad  Jaxar- 
largest  of  the  neighbouring  Sogdian  towns  (founded  ^maxch^ 
by  the  Persian  Cyrus),  immediately  afterwards.  He  northward. 
put  all  the  defenders  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Returning 
then  to  the  Jaxartes,  he  completed  in  twenty  days  the  fortifications 
of  his  new  town  of  Alexandria  (perhaps  at  or  near  Khodjend), 
with  suitable  sacrifices  and  festivities  to  the  gods.  He  planted 
in  it  some  Macedonian  veterans  and  Grecian  mercenaries,  together 
with  volunteer  settlers  from  the  natives  around.2 3  An  army  of 
Scythian  Nomads,  showing  themselves  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  piqued  his  vanity  to  cross  over  and  attack  them.  Carrying 
over  a  division  of  his  army  on  inflated  skins,  he  defeated  them 
with  little  difficulty,  pursuing  them  briskly  into  the  desert.  But 
the  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  army  suffered  much  from 
thirst ;  while  the  little  water  to  be  found  was  so  bad  that  it 
brought  upon  Alexander  a  diarrhoea  which  endangered  his  life.® 
This  chase,  of  a  few  miles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxartes 
(seemingly  in  the  present  Khanat  of  Kokand),  marked  the  utmost 
limit  of  Alexander’s  progress  northward. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  Macedonian  detachment,  unskilfully 
conducted,  was  destroyed  in  Sogdiana  by  Spitamenes  B  c  329__ 
and  the  Scythians :  a  rare  misfortune,  which  Alex-  328.* 
ander  avenged  by  overrunning  the  region4  near  the  Winter‘ 
river  PolytimStus  (the  Kohik),  and  putting  to  the  Zar?der 
sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  towns  which  he  took,  in  Baktria 
He  then  recrossed  the  Oxus,  to  rest  during  the  Bessuafco68 

extreme  season  of  winter  at  Zariaspa  in  Baktria,  from  bemutilated 
_  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  ,  _  _  ana  slain, 

whence  his  communications  with  the  West  and  with 


i  Arrian,  iv.  1,  S. 

»  Airian,  iv.  8, 17 ;  Curtius,  vii.  6,  25. 

3  Arrian,  iv.  5,  6 ;  Curtius,  vii.  9, 

*  Arrian,  iv.  6,  11 ;  Curtius,  vii.  9, 
22.  The  river,  called  by  the  Mace¬ 
donians  Polytimfitus  (Strabo,  xi.  p. 
518),  now  bears  the  name  of  Kohik  or 
Zurufshan.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 


east  of  Samarkand,  flowing  westward 
on  the  north  of  that  city  and  of  Bok¬ 
hara.  It  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
Oxus ;  during  the  full  time  of  the  year, 
it  faUs  into  a  lake  called  Karakul; 
during  the  dry  months,  it  is  lost  in  the 
sands,  as  Arrian  states  (Burnes’s 
Travels,  vol.  ii,  ch,  xi,  p.  299,  2nd  ed.). 
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Macedonia  were  more  easy,  and  where  he  received  various  rein¬ 
forcements  of  Greek  troops.1  Bessus,  who  had  been  here  retained 
as  a  prisoner,  was  now  brought  forward  amidst  a  public  assembly  ; 
wherein  Alexander,  having  first  reproached  him  for  his  treason 
to  Darius,  caused  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off— and  sent  him  in 
this  condition  to  Ekbatana,  to  be  finally  slain  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians.2  Mutilation  was  a  practice  altogether  Oriental  and  non- 
Hellenic  :  even  Arrian,  admiring  and  indulgent  as  he  is  towards 
his  hero,  censures  this  savage  order,  as  one  among  many  proofs 
how  much  Alexander  had  taken  on  Oriental  dispositions.  We 
may  remark  that  his  extreme  wrath  on  this  occasion  was  founded 
partly  on  disappointment  that  Bessus  had  frustrated  his  toilsome 
efforts  for  taking  Darius  alive — partly  on  the  fact  that  the  satrap 
had  committed  treason  against  the  king’s  person,  which  it  was 
the  policy  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  Alexander  to  surround  with  a 
circle  of  deity.3  For  as  to  traitors  against  Persia,  as  a  cause  and 
country,  Alexander  had  never  discouraged,  and  had  sometimes 
signally  recompensed  them.  Mithrines,  the  governor  of  Sardis, 
who  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  that  almost  impregnable  fortress 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Granikus — the  traitor  who 
perhaps,  next  to  Darius  himself,  had  done  most  harm  to  the 
Persian  cause— obtained  from  him  high  favour  and  promotion.4 

The  rude  but  spirited  tribes  of  Baktria  and  Sogdiana  were  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  subdued,  seconded  as  their  resist¬ 
ive.  328.  ance  was  by  wide  spaces  of  sandy  desert,  by  the 
Summer.  neighbourhood  of  the  Scythian  Nomads,  and  by  the 
fuWuStion  presence  of  Spitamenes  as  a  leader.  Alexander, 
of  Baktria  distributing  his  army  into  five  divisions,  traversed 
Sogdiana.  the  country  and  put  down  all  resistance,  while  he  also 
Marakanda.  t0°k  measlires  for  establishing  several  military  posts, 
or  new  towns,  in  convenient  places.5  After  some  time 


i  Arrian,  iv.  7,  I ;  Curtius,  vii.  10, 

12. 

a  Arrian,  iv.  7,  5. 

3  After  describing  the  scene  at 
Rome,  when  the  Emperor  Galba  was 
deposed  and  assassinated  in  the  forum, 
Tacitus  observes— “  Plures  quam  cen¬ 
tum  et  viginti  libeUos  pramia  expos- 
centinm,  ob  aliquam  notabilem  ill& 
die  operam,  Vttellius  postek  invenit, 
omnesque  conquiri  et  interfici  jussit  : 
non  honere  Galbat  ted  tradito  principi- 


but  more ,  munimentum  ad  prcetms ,  in 
posterum  ultionem ”  (Tacitus,  Hist.  L 
44). 

4  Arrian,  i.  17,  S ;  hi.  16, 8.  Curtius, 
iii.12,6;  v.l,  44. 

c  Curtius  (vii.  10,  16)  mentions  six 
cities  (oppida)  founded  by  Alexander 
in  these  regions;  apparently  some¬ 
where  north  of  the  Oxus,  but  the  sites 
cannot  be  made  out.  Justm  (xii.  6) 
alludes  to  twelve  foundations  in  £ak 
tria  and  Sogdiana. 
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the  whole  army  was  reunited  at  the  chief  place  of  Sogdiana — 
Marakanda— where  some  halt  and  repose  was  given.1 

During  this  halt  at  Marakanda  (Samarcand)  the  memorable 
banquet  occurred  wherein  Alexander  murdered 
Kleitus.  It  has  been  already  related  that  Kleitus  had  B,c* 828* 
saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  by  cutting  Banquet  at 
off  the  sword  arm  of  the  Persian  Spithridates  when  Character 
already  uplifted  to  strike  him  from  behind.  Since 
the  death  of  Philotas,  the  important  function  of 
general  of  the  Companion-cavalry  had  been  divided  between 
Hephsestion  and  Kleitus.  Moreover  the  family  of  Kleitus  had 
been  attached  to  Philip,  by  ties  so  ancient,  that  his  sister,  Lanike, 
had  been  selected  as  the  nurse  of  Alexander  himself  when  a  child. 
Two  of  her  sons  had  already  perished  in  the  Asiatic  battles.  If 
therefore  there  were  any  man  who  stood  high  in  the  service,  or 
was  privileged  to  speak  his  mind  freely  to  Alexander,  it  was 
Kleitus. 

In  this  banquet  at  Marakanda,  when  wine,  according  to  the- 
Macedonian  habit,  had  been  abundantly  drunk,  and  Boasts  of 
when  Alexander,  Kleitus,  and  most  of  the  other  Alexander 
guests  were  already  nearly  intoxicated,  enthusiasts  or  flatterers— 
flatterers  heaped  immoderate  eulogies  upon  the  king’s  ofPMace.nCe 
past  achievements.8  They  exalted  him  above  all  the  Ionian 
most  venerated  legendary  heroes ;  they  proclaimed  bSfS felt 
that  his  superhuman  deeds  proved  his  divine  expressed' 
paternity,  and  that  he  had  earned  an  apotheosis  like  Herakles, 
which  nothing  but  envy  could  withhold  from  him  even  during 
his  life.  Alexander  himself  joined  in  these  boasts,  and  even  took 


1  Arrian,  iv.  IS,  4 ;  Curtins,  vil.  10,  Kesh,  and  HIssar,  being  of  uncommon 
1.  “Sogdiana  regio  magn&  ex  parte  fertility ;  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
deserta  est ;  octingenta  ferfc  stadia  in  rest  is  a  barren  waste,  and  in  some 
latitudinem  vast»  sohtudines  tenent.’*  places  a  sandy  desert.  Indeed,  the 
Respecting  the  same  country  (So g-  whole  country  north  of  the  Oxus  has  a 
diana  and  Baktria),  Mr.  Erskine  ob-  decided  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
serves  (Introduction  to  the  Memoirs  of  desert,  and  many  of  its  most  fruitful 
Sultan  Baber,  p.  xliii.) spaces  are  nearly  surrounded  by  barren 
‘‘The  face  ofthe  country  is  extremely  sands:  so  that  the  population  of  all 
broken,  and  divided  by  lofty  hills :  these  districts  still,  as  in  the  time  of 
even  the  plains  are  diversified  by  great  Baber,  consists  of  the  fixed  inhabitants 
varieties  of  soil— some  extensive  dis-  of  the  cities  and  fertile  lands,  and  of 
tricts  along  the  Kohik  river,  nearly  the  unsettled  and  roving  wanderers 
the  whole  of  Ferghana  (along  the  of  the  desert,  who  dwell  in  tents  of 
Jaxartes),  the  greater  part  of  Kwarizm,  felt,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  their 
along  the  branches  of  the  Oxus,  with  flocks.*' 
large  portions  of  Balkh,  Badakshan,  a  Arrian,  iv.  8,  T. 
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credit  for  the  later  victories  of  the  reign  of  his  father,  whose 
abilities  and  glory  he  depreciated.  To  the  old  Macedonian 
officers  such  an  insult  cast  on  the  memory  of  Philip  was  deeply 
offensive.  But  among  them  all  none  had  been  more  indignant 
than  Kleitus,  with  the  growing  insolence  of  Alexander — his 
assumed  filiation  from  Zeus  Ammon,  which  put  aside  Philip  as 
unworthy— his  preference  for  Persian  attendants,  who  granted  or 
refused  admittance  to  his  person — his  extending  to  Macedonian 
soldiers  the  contemptuous  treatment  habitually  endured  by 
Asiatics,  and  even  allowing  them  to  be  scourged  by  Persian  hands 
and  Persian  rods.1  The  pride  of  a  Macedonian  general  in  the 
stupendous  successes  of  the  last  five  years  was  effaced  by  his 
mortification,  when  he  saw  that  they  tended  only  to  merge  his 
countrymen  amidst  a  crowd  of  servile  Asiatics,  and  to  inflame 
the  prince  with  high-flown  aspirations  transmitted  from  Xerxes 
or  Oehus.  But  whatever  might  be  the  internal  thoughts  of 
Macedonian  officers,  they  held  their  peace  before  Alexander, 
whose  formidable  character  and  exorbitant  self-estimation  would 
tolerate  no  criticism. 

At  the  banquet  of  Marakanda,  this  long-suppressed  repugnance 
Scene  at  an  issue,  accidental  indeed  and  unpremeditated, 

the  banquet  but  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  violent  and  un- 
remon*ment  measured.  The  wine,  which  made  Alexander  more 
Kleitus 0f  boastful,  and  his  flatterers  fulsome  to  excess,  over- 

61  *  powered  altogether  the  reserve  of  Kleitus.  He  re¬ 
buked  the  impiety  of  those  who  degraded  the  ancient  heroes  in 
order’  to  make  a  pedestal  for  Alexander.  He  protested  against 
the  injustice  of  disparaging  the  exalted  and  legitimate  fame  of 
Philip,  whose  achievements  he  loudly  extolled,  pronouncing 
them  to  be  equal,  and  even  superior,  to  those  of  his  soil  For  the 
exploits  of  Alexander,  splendid  as  they  were,  had  been  accom¬ 
plished,  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  that  unconquerable  Mace¬ 
donian  force  which  he  had  found  ready  made  to  his  hands ; 8 
whereas  those  of  Philip  had  been  his  own— since  he  had  found 

1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  51.  Nothing  rat  reply  «iri Bely  Mq&jeat?  gaxvo- 

oan  be  more  touching  than  the  words  aivovt  TAaxthovat,  ical  Xtep<rS>v  Seopevovt 
out  by  Plutarch  into  the  mouth  of  Iva  rcS  /WiAet  lepocrtkOtapcv. 

Kleitus — aAA*  ovSe  vvv  \aCpopev ,  *AAe£-  2  Arrian,  iv.  8,  8._  ov/eovv  fiovov  ye 
ay8pet  rotavra  rt\r}  rS>v  irivtov  Koptgo-  QA\e£av8pov)  Karairpa£ai  avra,  aWa.  to 
pevoL,  poKapi^opev  8i  rove  ijSi)  redtnjKO-  iroAv  ptpot  i/latceSovtav  etv at  ra  epya,  <fcC. 
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Macedonia  prostrate  and  disorganized,  and  had  to  create  for  him¬ 
self  both  soldiers  and  a  military  system.  The  great  instruments 
of  Alexander’s  victories  had  been  Philip’s  old  soldiers,  whom  he 
now  despised — and  among  them  Parmenio,  whom  he  had  put  to 
death. 

Remarks  such  as  these,  poured  forth  in  the  coarse  language  of 
a  half-intoxicated  Macedonian  veteran,  provoked  loud 
contradiction  from  many,  and  gave  poignant  offence  wrathof 
to  Alexander,  who  now  for  the  first  time  heard  the  Ai5xatlder 
open  outburst  of  disapprobation,  before  concealed  and  ders  Kiei- 
known  to  him  only  by  surmise.  But  wrath  and  con-  tus* 
tradiction,  both  from  him  and  from  others,  only  made  Kleitus 
more  reckless  in  the  outpouring  of  his  own  feelings,  now  dis¬ 
charged  with  delight  after  having  been  so  long  pent  up.  He 
passed  from  the  old  Macedonian  soldiers  to  himself  individually. 
Stretching  forth  his  right  hand  towards  Alexander,  he  exclaimed: 
“  Recollect  that  you  owe  your  life  to  me  ;  this  hand  preserved  you 
at  the  Granikus.  Listen  to  the  outspoken  language  of  truth,  or 
else  abstain  from  asking  freemen  to  supper,  and  confine  yourself 
to  the  society  of  barbaric  slaves.”  All  these  reproaches  stung 
Alexander  to  the  quick.  But  nothing  was  so  intolerable  to  him  as 
the  respectfulsympathyfor  Parmenio,  which  brought  to  his  memory 
one  of  the  blackest  deeds  of  his  life— and  the  reminiscence  of  his 
preservation  at  the  Granikus,  which  lowered  him  into  the  position 
of  a  debtor  towards  the  very  censor  under  whose  reproof  he  was 
now  smarting.  At  length  wrath  and  intoxication  together  drove 
him  into  uncontrollable  fury.  He  started  from  his  couch,  and 
felt  for  his  dagger  to  spring  at  Kleitus  ;  but  the  dagger  had  been 
put  out  of  reach  by  one  of  his  attendants.  In  a  loud  voice  and 
with  the  Macedonian  word  of  command,  he  summoned  the  body 
guards  and  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound  an  alarm.  But  no 
one  obeyed  so  grave  an  order,  given  in  his  condition  of  drunken¬ 
ness.  His  principal  officers,  Ptolemy,  Perdikkas,  and  others,  clung 
round  him,  held  his  arms  and  body,  and  besought  him  to  abstain 
from  violence  ;  others  at  the  same  time  tried  to  silence  Kleitus 
and  hurry  him  out  of  the  hall,  which  had  now  become  a  scene  of 
tumult  and  consternation.  But  Kleitus  was  not  in  a  humour  to 
confess  himself  in  the  wrong  by  retiring;  while  Alexander, 
furious  at  the  opposition  now,  for  the  first  time,  offered  to  his 
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will,  exclaimed  that  his  officers  held  him  in  chains  as  Bessns  had 
held  Darius,  and  left  him  nothing  but  the  name  of  a  king. 
Though  anxious  to  restrain  his  movements,  they  doubtless  did 
not  dare  to  employ  much  physical  force ;  so  that  his  great 
personal  strength  and  continued  efforts  presently  set  him  free. 
He  then  snatched  a  pike  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  rushed  upon 
Kleitus,  and  thrust  him  through  on  the  spot,  exclaiming,  “  Go 


now  to  Philip  and  Parmenio  J\ 1 


*  Arrian,  iv.  8;  Curtins,  viii.  1.; 
Plutarch,  Alexand.  50,  51 ;  Justin,  xii. 
6.  The  description  given  by  Dioddrus 
was  contained  in  the  lost  part  of  his 
seventeenth  book;  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  prefixed  thereunto,  notes  the 
incident  briefly. 

All  the  authors  describe  in  the  same 
general  way  the  commencement,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  result  of  this  impressive 
scene  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  Mara- 
kanda ;  but  they  differ  materially  in 
the  details.  In  giving  what  seems  to 
me  the  most  probable  account,  I  have 
borrowed  partly  from  all,  yet  following 
mostly  the  account  given  by  Arrian 
from  Ptolemy,  himself  present.  For 
Arrian’s  narrative  down  to  sect.  14  of 
c.  8  (before  the  words  ’Apto-TojSovAos  Sf) 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  derived 
from  Ptolemy. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Curtius  describe 
the  scene  in  a  manner  more  dishonour¬ 
able  to  Alexander  than  Arrian;  and 
at  the  same  time  (in  my  judgment)  less 
probable.  Plutarch  says  that  the 
brawl  took  its  rise  from  a  poet  named 
Pierion  singing  a  song  which  turned 
into  derision  those  Macedonians  who 
had  been  recently  defeated  in  Sog- 
diana;  that  Alexander  and  those 
around  him  greatly  applauded  this 
satire ;  that  Kleitus  protested  against 
such  an  insult  to  soldiers  who,  though 
unfortunate,  had  behaved  with  unim¬ 
peachable  bravery;  that  Alexander 
then  turned  upon  Kleitus,  saying  that 
he  was  seeking  an  excuse  for  himself  by 
extenuating  cowardice  in  others ;  that 
Kleitus  retorted  by  reminding  him  of 
the  preservation  of  his  life  at  the 
Gramkus.  Alexander  is  thus  made  to 
provoke  the  quarrel  by  aspersing  the 
courage  of  Kleitus,  which  I  think  no 
way  probable ;  nor  would  he  be  likely 
to  encourage  a  song  of  that  tenor. 

Curtius  agrees  with  Arrian  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  the  mischief  to  the 
extravagant  boasts  of  Alexander  and 
his  flatterers,  and  to  their  depreciation 


of  Philip.  He  then  tells  us  that  Klei¬ 
tus,  on  hearing  their  unseemly  talk, 
turned  round  and  whispered  to  his 
neighbour  some  lines  out  of  the  Andro- 
machS  of  Euripides  (which  lines  also 
Plutarch  ascribes  to  him,  though  at  a 
later  moment) ;  that  Alexander,  not 
hearing  the  words,  asked  what  had 
been  said,  but  no  one  would  tell  him ; 
at  length  Kleitus  himself  repeated  the 
sentiment  in  language  of  his  own. 
This  would  suit  a  literary  Greek;  but 
an  old  Macedonian  officer  half ‘intoxi¬ 
cated,  when  animated  by  a  vehement 
sentiment,  would  hardly  express  it  by 
whispering  a  Greek  poetical  quotation 
to  his  neighbour.  He  would  either 
hold  his  tongue,  or  speak  what  he  felt 
broadly  and  directly.  Nevertheless, 
Curtius  has  stated  two  points  very 
material  to  the  case,  which  do  not  appear 
in  Arrian.  1.  It  was  Alexander  him¬ 
self,  not  his  flatterers,  who  vilipended 
Philip ;  at  least  the  flatterers  only  did 
so  after  him,  and  following  his  ex¬ 
ample.  The  topic  would  be  dangerous 
for  them  to  originate,  and  might  easily 
be  carried  too  far.  2.  Among  all  the 
topics  touched  upon  by  Kleitus,  none 
was  so  intolerable  as  the  open  expres¬ 
sion  of  sympathy,  friendship,  and 
regret  for  Parmenio.  This  stung 
Alexander  in  the  sorest  point  of  his 
conscience  ;  he  must  have  known  that 
there  were  many  present  who  sympa¬ 
thized  with  it ;  and  it  was  probably 
the  main  cause  which  worked  him  up 
to  frenzy.  Moreover,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  Kleitus,  while  ex¬ 
patiating  upon  Philip,  would  not  forget 
Philip’s  general  in  chief,  and  his  own 
old  friend  Parmenio. 

1  cannot  believe  the  statement  of 
Aristobulus,  that  Kleitus  was  forced 
by  his  friends  out  of  the  hall,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  it  of  his  own 
accord,  to  defy  Alexander  once  more. 
It  seems  plain  from  Arrian  that 
Ptolemy  said  no  such  thing.  The 
murderous  impulse  of  Alexander  was 
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No  sooner  was  the  deed  perpetrated  than  the  feelings  of 
Alexander  underwent  an  entire  revolution.  The  ^ 
spectacle  of  Kleitus,  a  bleeding  corpse  on  the  floor —  morseof  e~ 
the  marks  of  stupefaction  and  horror  evident  in  all  41ime-nder’ 
the  spectators,  and  the  reaction  from  a  furious  impulse  diateiy^aftcr 
instantaneously  satiated — plunged  him  at  once  into  e 
the  opposite  extreme  of  remorse  and  self-condemnation.  Has¬ 
tening  out  of  the  hall  and  retiring  to  bed,  he  passed  three 
days  in  an  agony  of  distress,  without  food  or  drink.  He  burst 
into  tears  and  multiplied  exclamations  on  his  own  mad  act ;  he 
dwelt  upon  the  names  of  Kleitus  and  Lanik£,  with  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  he  owed  to  each,  and  denounced  himself  as  un¬ 
worthy  to  live  after  having  requited  such  services  with  a  foul 
murder.1  His  friends  at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  take  food 
and  return  to  activity.  All  joined  in  trying  to  restore  his  self- 
satisfaction.  The  Macedonian  army  passed  a  public  vote  that 
Kleitus  had  been  justly  slain,  and  that  his  body  should  remain 
unburied  ;  which  afforded  opportunity  to  Alexander  to  reverse 
the  vote,  and  to  direct  that  it  should  be  buried  by  his  own  order.2- 
The  prophets  comforted  him  by  the  assurance  that  his  murderous 
impulse  had  arisen,  not  from  his  own  natural  mind,  but  from  a 
maddening  perversion  intentionally  brought  on  by  the  god 
Dionysus,  to  avenge  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice  due  to  him  on  the 
day  of  the  banquet,  but  withheld.  Lastly,  the  Greek  sophist  or 
philosopher,  Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  revived  Alexander's  spirits, 
by  well-timed  flattery,  treating  his  sensibility  as  nothing  better 
than  generous  weakness;  reminding  him  that  in  his  exalted 
position  of  conqueror  and  Great  King,  he  was  entitled  to  pre¬ 


gratified  on  the  spot,  and  without 
delay,  as  soon  as  be  got  clear  from  the 
gentle  restraint  of  bis  surrounding 

1  Arrian,  iv.  9,  4 ;  Curtius,  viii.  2, 2. 

2  Curtius,  viii.  2,  12.  “  Quoque 

mums  csedis  puderet,  jure  interxectum 
Chtum  Macedones  decemnnt;  sepul¬ 
ture  quoque  prohibituri,  ni  rex  huin&ri 
jussisset. 

In  explanation  of  this  monstrous 
verdict  of  the  soldiers,  we  must  recol¬ 
lect  that  the  safety  of  the  whole  army 
(now  at  Samarkand,  almost  beyond 
the  boundary  of  inhabited  regions,  «£u 
tjs  ot/covficvTj?)  was  felt  to  depend  on 
the  life  of  Alexander.  Compare  Justin, 


xii.  6, 15. 

8  Arrian,  iv.  9,  6.  Alexander  ima¬ 
gined  himself  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Dionysus  by  having 
sacked  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Thdbes.  the  supposed  birthplace  and 

Alex.  13).  *^°  JWutoch* 

The  maddening  delusion  brought 
upon  men  by  the  wrath  of  Dionysus  is 
awfully  depicted  in  the  Bacchse  of 
Euripides.  Under  the  influence  of 
that  delusion,  AgavA,  mother  of  Pen- 
theus,  tears  her  son  in  pieces  and  bears 
away  his  head  in  triumph,  not  knowing 
what  is  in  her  hands.  Compare  also 
Euripid.  Hippolyt.  440—1412. 
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scribe  what  was  right  and  just,  instead  of  submitting  himself  t 
laws  dictated  from  without.1  Kallisthenes  the  philosopher  wa 
also  summoned,  along  with  Anaxarchus,  to  the  king’s  presence 
for  the  same  purpose  of  offering  consolatory  reflections.  But  hi 
is  said  to  have  adopted  a  tone  of  discourse  altogether  different 
and  to  have  given  offence  rather  than  satisfaction  to  Alexander. 

To  such  remedial  influences,  and  probably  still  more  to  thi 
absolute  necessity  for  action,  Alexander’s  remorse  at  lengtl 
yielded.  Like  the  other  emotions  of  his  fiery  soul,  it  was  violen 
and  overpowering  while  it  lasted.  But  it  cannot  be  shown  t< 
have  left  any  durable  trace  on  his  character,  nor  any  effect* 
justifying  the  unbounded  admiration  of  Arrian,  who  has  litth 
but  blame  to  bestow  on  the  murdered  Kleitus,  while  he  expresse* 
the  strongest  sympathy  for  the  mental  suffering  of  the  murderer, 

After  ten  days  2  Alexander  again  put  his  army  in  motion  tc 
b.c.  328.  complete  the  subjugation  of  Sogdiana.  He  found  nc 
Active  and  enemy  caPa^e  of  meeting  him  in  pitched  battle,  yel 
successful  Spitamenes  with  the  Sogdians  and  some  Scythian 
r$ZS  allies  raise(*  much-  hostility  of  detail,  which  it  cost 
der  in  another  year  to  put  down.  Alexander  underwent  the 
og  iana.  grea^est  fatigue  and  hardships  in  his  marches  through 
the  mountainous  parts  of  this  wide,  rugged,  and  poorly  supplied 
country,  with  rocky  positions,  strong  by  nature,  which  his 
enemies  sought  to  defend.  One  of  these  fastnesses  held  by  a 
native  chief  named  Sisymithres  seemed  almost  nnattackable,  and 
was,  indeed,  taken  rather  by  intimidation  than  by  actual  force.8 
The  Scythians,  after  a  partial  success  over  a  small  Macedonian 
detachment,  were  at  length  so  thoroughly  beaten  and  overawed 
that  they  slew  Spitamenes  and  sent  his  head  to  the  conqueror  as 
a  propitiatory  offering.4 

After  a  short  rest  at  Nautaka  during  the  extreme  winter, 
Alexander  resumed  operations  by  attacking  a  strong  post  called 
the  Sogdian  Rock,  whither  a  large  number  of  fugitives  had 
assembled  with  an  ample  supply  of  provision.  It  was  a  precipice 
supposed  to  be  inexpugnable,  and  would  seemingly  have  proved 
so,  in  spite  of  the  energy  and  abilities  of  Alexander,  had  not 

1  Arrian,  iv.  9, 10;  Plutarch,  Alex.  52.  3  Curtius,  viii.  2,  20—30. 

2  Curtius,  viii.  2, 13—“  decern  diebus  4  Arrian,  iv.  17,  11.  Curtius  (viii. 

ad  confirmandum  pudorem  apud  Mara-  3)  gives  a  different  narrative  of  the 
canda  consumptis,”  &c.  death  of  Spitamenes. 
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the  occupants  altogether  neglected  their  guard  and  yielded  at 
the  mere  sight  of  a  handful  of  Macedonians  who  B  c  32g__ 
had  scrambled  up  the  precipice.  Among  the  cap-  327* 
tives  taken  by  Alexander  on  this  rock  were  the  wife 
and  family  of  the  Baktrian  chief  Oxyartes,  one  of  Capture  of 
whose  daughters,  named  Roxana,  so  captivated  Alex-  two  inex- 
ander  by  her  beauty  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  poStfons— 
his  wife.1  He  then  passed  out  of  Sogdiana  into 
the  neighbouring  territory,  Parsetakene,  where  there  Rock  of 
was  another  inexpugnable  site  called  the  Rock  of  passionoSf 
Chorienes,  which  he  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  Alexander^ 
reduce.2 

From  hence  Alexander  went  to  Baktra.  Sending  Kraterus 
with  a  division  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  reduction  B  c  ^ 
of  Parsetakene,  he  himself  remained  at  Baktra  pre¬ 
paring  for  his  expedition  across  the  Hindoo-Koosh  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  India.  As  a  security  for  the  tranquillity  of  Baktria  and 
Sogdiana  during  his  absence,  he  levied  30,000  young  soldiers  from 
those  countries  to  accompany  him.3 

It  was  at  Baktra  that  Alexander  celebrated  his  marriage  with 
the  captive  Roxana.  Amidst  the  repose  and  festivities  b.c.  327. 
connected  with  that  event  the  Oriental  temper  which  sPrin£- 
he  was  now  acquiring  displayed  itself  more  forcibly  Alexander 
than  ever.  He  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  without  marriage1” 
obtaining  prostration  or  worship  from  Greeks  and  anah3His 
Macedonians  as  well  as  from  Persians,  a  public  and  demand  for 
unanimous  recognition  of  his  divine  origin  and  super-  orworshfp 
human  dignity.  Some  Greeks  and  Macedonians  had  from  a11* 
already  rendered  to  him  this  homage.  Nevertheless,  to  the 
greater  number,  in  spite  of  their  extreme  deference  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  him,  it  was  repugnant  and  degrading.  Even  the 
imperious  Alexander  shrank  from  issuing  public  and  formal 
orders  on  such  a  subject,  but  a  manoeuvre  was  concerted  with 
his  privity  by  the  Persians  and  certain  compliant  Greek 
sophists  or  philosophers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  point 
by  surprise. 

i  Arrian,  iv.  18. 19  these  localities,  or  to  follow  Alexander 

SAman,  iv.  21.  Our  geographical  in  his  inarches  of  detail, 
knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  verify  3  Curtins,  viii.  5, 1 ;  Arrian,  iv.  22, 2. 
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During  a  banquet  at  Baktra  the  philosopher  Anaxarchus. 
Pnblic  addressing  the  assembly  in  a  prepared  harangue, 
harangue  of  extolled  Alexander’s  exploits  as  greatly  surpassing 
duringahUS  t^ose  of  Dionysus  and  Hgrakles.  He  proclaimed  that 
exhorting  Alexander  had  already  done  more  than  enough  to 
every  one  to  establish  a  title  to  divine  honours  from  the  Mace- 
worslrip.Ms  donians,  who  (he  said)  would  assuredly  worship 
Alexander  after  his  death,  and  ought  in  justice  to 
worship  him  during  his  life  forthwith.1 

This  harangue  was  applauded,  and  similar  sentiments  were  en¬ 
forced  by  others  favourable  to  the  plan,  who  proceeded  to  set  the 
example  of  immediate  compliance  and  were  themselves  the  first 
to  tender  worship.  Most  of  the  Macedonian  officers  sat  unmoved 
disgusted  at  the  speech.  But  though  disgusted  they  said  nothing! 
To  reply  to  a  speech  doubtless  well-turned  and  flowing  required 
some  powers  of  oratory;  moreover  it  was  well  known  that  who¬ 
ever  dared  to  reply  stood  marked  out  for  the  antipathy  of 
Alexander.  The  fate  of  Kleitus,  who  had  arraigned  the  same 
.sentiments  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  Marakanda,  was  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  every  one.  The  repugnance  which  many  felt  but 
none  ventured  to  express  at  length  found  an  organ  in  kallisthe- 
n§s  of  Olynthus. 

This  philosopher,  whose  melancholy  fate  imparts  a  peculiar 
Public  interest  to  his  name,  was  nephew  of  Aristotle,  and  had 

reply  of  enjoyed  through  his  uncle  an  early  acquaintance  with 

Ss  op-  Alexander  during  the  boyhood  of  the  latter.  At  the 
Bhamcter  recommendation  °{  Aristotle,  KallisthenSs  had  accom- 

and  history  panied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition.  He  was 
thenff*  a  man  of  literary  and  rhetorical  talent,  which 
he  turned  towards  the  composition  of  history,  and  to 
the  history  of  recent  times.2  Alexander,  full  of  ardour  for  con¬ 
quest,  was  at  the  same  time  anxious  that  his  achievements  should 


1  Arrian,  iv.  10,  7—9.  Curtius  (viii. 
o,  9— 13)  represents  the  speech  pro¬ 
posing  divine  honours  to  have  been 
delivered,  not  by  Anaxarchus,  but  by 
another  lettered  Greek,  a  Sicilian 
named  Kledn.  The  tenor  of  the  speech 
is  substantially  the  same  as  given  by 
both  authors. 

2  KallisthenSs  had  composed  three 


historical  works— 3.  Hellenica,  from 
the  year  387-337  b.c.  2.  History  of 
the  Sacred  War,  from  857—346  b.c. 
3.  tokclt  'A\4£av8pov.  His  style  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  been  rhetorical ;  but 
the  Alexandrine  critics  included  him 
in  their  Canon  of  Historians.  See 
Didot,  Fragm.  Hist.  Alex.  Magn.  pp. 
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be  commemorated  by  poets  and  men  of  letters  ; 1  there  were 
seasons  also  when  he  enjoyed  their  conversation.  On  both  these 
grounds  he  invited  several  of  them  to  accompany  the  army.  The 
more  prudent  among  them  declined,  but  Kallisthenls  obeyed, 
partly  m  hopes  of  procuring  the  reconstitution  of  his  native  city 
Olynthus,  as  Aristotle  had  obtained  the  like  favour  for  Stageira.2 
Kallisthenes  had  composed  a  narrative  (not  preserved)  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  exploits,  which  certainly  reached  to  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
and  may  perhaps  have  gone  down  further.  The  few  fragments 
of  this  narrative  remaining  seem  to  betoken  extreme  admiration 
not  merely  of  the  bravery  and  ability  but  also  of  the  transcendent 
and  unbroken  good  fortune  of  Alexander,  marking  him  out  as  the 
chosen  favourite  of  the  gods.  This  feeling  was  perfectly  natural 
under  the  grandeur  of  the  events.  In  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
one  or  two  specimens,  Kallisthenes  was  full  of  complimentary 
tribute  to  the  hero  of  his  history.  But  the  character  of  Alexan¬ 
der  himself  had  undergone  a  material  change  during  the  six 
years  between  his  first  landing  in  Asia  and  his  campaign  in 
Sogdiana.  All  his  worst  qualities  had  been  developed  by 
unparalleled  success  and  by  Asiatic  example.  He  required  larger 
doses  of  flattery,  and  had  now  come  to  thirst,  not  merely  for  the 
reputation  of  divine  paternity,  but  for  the  actual  manifestations 
of  worship  as  towards  a  god. 

To  the  literary  Greeks  who  accompanied  Alexander,  this 
change  in  his  temper  must  have  been  especially  palpable  and 
full  of  serious  consequence ;  since  it  was  chiefly  manifested,  not 
at  periods  of  active  military  duty,  but  at  his  hours  of  leisure, 
when  he  recreated  himself  by  their  conversation  and  discourses. 
Several  of  these  Greeks — Anaxarchus,  Kle6n,  the  poet  Agis  of 
Argos — accommodated  themselves  to  the  change,  and  wound  up 
their  flatteries  to  the  pitch  required.  Kallisthenes  could  not  do 
so,  IJe  was  a  man  of  sedate  character,  of  simple,  severe,  and 
almost  unsocial  habits — to  whose  sobriety  the  long  Macedonian 
potations  were  distasteful.  Aristotle  said  of  him  that  he  was  a 


..  xSee  the  observation  ascribed  to 
hiin,  expressing  envy  towards  Achillas 
fwaavfo^been  inamortalized  by  Homer 

2  It  is  said  that  Ephorus,  Xeno- 
Erates,  and  Menedemus  all  declined 


the  invitation  of  Alexander  (Plu¬ 
tarch,  De  Stoicorum  Repugnantiis, 
p.  1043).  Respecting  Menedemus, 
the  fact  can  hardly  he  so;  he  must 
have  been  then  too  yonng  to  be 
invited. 
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great  and  powerful  speaker,  but  that  be  bad  no  judgment; 
according  to  other  reports,  be  was  a  vain  and  arrogant  man,  wbo 
boasted  that  Alexander’s  reputation  and  immortality  were  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  composition  and  tone  of  his  history.1  Of  per¬ 
sonal  vanity — a  common  quality  among  literary  Greeks — 
Kallisthenes  probably  had  his  full  share.  But  there  is  no 
ground  for  believing  that  his  character  had  altered.  Whatever 
his  vanity  may  have  been,  it  had  given  no  offence  to  Alexander 
during  the  earlier  years ;  nor  would  it  have  given  offence  now, 
had  not  Alexander  himself  become  a  different  man. 

On  occasion  of  the  demonstration  led  up  by  Anaxarchus  at  the 
banquet,  Kallisthenes  had  been  invited  by  Hephses- 
of  Kaifis-  tion  to  join  in  the  worship  intended  to  be  proposed 
favourabi  towards  Alexander ;  and  Hephaestion  afterwards 
i^arYbythe  alleged  that  he  had  promised  to  comply.2  But  his 
proposition  actual  conduct  affords  reasonable  ground  for  believ- 
for  worship  ing  that  he  made  no  such  promise  ;  for  he  not  only 
1  ’  thought  it  his  duty  to  refuse  the  act  of  worship,  but 

also  to  state  publicly  his  reasons  for  disapproving  it ;  the  more 
so,  as  he  perceived  that  most  of  the  Macedonians  present  felt 
like  himself.  He  contended  that  the  distinction  between  gods 
and  men  was  one  which  could  not  be  confounded  without  im¬ 
piety  and  wrong.  Alexander  had  amply  earned — as  a  man,  a 
general,  and  a  king — the  highest  honours  compatible  with 
humanity  ;  but  to  exalt  him  into  a  god  would  be  both  an  injury  to 


i  Arrian,  iv.  10,  2 ;  Plutarch.  Alex.  Alexander  envied  Achilles  for  having 
53,  54.  It  is  remarkable  that  Timseus  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  such  a 
denounced  Xallisthends  as  having  in  poet  as  Homer  for  panegyrist,  and 
his  historical  work  flattered  Alexander  Arrian  laments  that  Alexander  had  not 


to  excess  (Polybius,  xii.  12).  Xallisthe- 
ti£s  seems  to  have  recognized  various 
special  interpositions  of  the  gods,  to 
aid  Alexander’s  successes— see  Frag¬ 
ments  25  and  26  of  the  Fragmenta  Cal- 
listhenis  in  the  edition  of  Didot. 

In  reading  the  censure  which  Arrian 
passes  on  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
KallisthenSs,  we  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  read  the  pretensions  raised  by 
Arrian  on  his  own  behalf  as  an  his¬ 
torian  (i.  12,  7 — §y—Kai  earl  rcfSSe  ovx 
aira£iSi  i/xavrov  ruv  arpa>T«iv  iv  rtf 
rip  'EAAaSi,^  elirep  teal  ’AAefav- 
Spof  riav  iv  rot?  SttAois,  &C.  I 
doubt  much  whether  ICallisthenSs 

? itched  his  self-estimation  so  high, 
n  this  chapter  Arrian  recounts  that 


as  yet  found  an  historian  equal  to  his 
deserts.  This,  in  point  of  fact,  is  a  re¬ 
assertion  of  the  same  truth  which 
KallisthenSs  stands  condemned  for 
asserting— that  the  fame  even  of  the 
greatest  warrior  depends  upon  his 
commentators.  The  boastfulness  of  a 
poet  is  at  least  pardonable  when  he 
exclaims,  like  Theokritns,  Idyll,  xvi. 
73- 

rE<rorcr«u  _oCtos  aj/rjp,  5s  e/xev  teexpijo-er' 
aoiSov, 

*Pe£aSB  V  ’AxiAevs  ocr<rov  pieyay,  %  fiapvi 
Atas 

’Ei/  ir eSitp  Xt/xoei/ros,  o0i  <$pvyo$  ripLov 
*lAov. 

2  Plutarch,  Alex.  55. 
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him  and  an  offence  to  the  gods.  Anaxarchus  (he  said)  was  the 
last  person  from  whom  such  a  proposition  ought  to  come,  because 
he  was  one  of  those  whose  only  title  to  Alexander’s  society  was 
founded  upon  his  capacity  to  give  instructive  and  wholesome 
counsel.1 

KallisthenSs  here  spoke  out,  what  numbers  of  his  hearers  felt. 
The  speech  was  not  only  approved,  but  so  warmly  applauded  by 
the  Macedonians  present,  especially  the  older  officers,  that 
Alexander  thought  it  prudent  to  forbid  all  further  discussion 
upon  this  delicate  subject.  Presently  the  Persians  present, 
according  to  Asiatic  custom,  approached  him  and  performed  their 
prostration ;  after  which  Alexander  pledged,  in  successive  goblets 
of  wine,  those  Greeks  and  Macedonians  with  whom  he  had  held 
previous  concert.  To  each  of  them  the  goblet  was  handed,  and 
each,  after  drinking  to  answer  the  pledge,  approached  the  king, 
made  his  prostration,  and  then  received  a  salute.  Lastly^ 
Alexander  sent  the  pledge  to  KallisthenSs,  who,  after  drinking 
like  the  rest,  approached  him,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
salute,  but  without  any  prostration.  Of  this  omission  Alexander 
was  expressly  informed  by  one  of  the  Companions  ;  upon  which 
he  declined  to  admit  KallisthenSs  to  a  salute.  The  latter  retired, 
observing,  “  Then  I  shall  go  away,  worse  off  than  others  as  far  as 
the  salute  goes  ”.3 

Kallisthen&s  was  imprudent,  and  even  blameable,  in  making 
this  last  observation,  which,  without  any  necessity  or  Honourable 
advantage,  aggravated  the  offence  already  given  to  *»nkness 
Alexander.  He  was  more  imprudent  still,  if  we  look  a£e  of°Kai- 
simply  to  his  own  personal  safety,  in  standing  forward  liathen^3* 
publicly  to  protest  against  the  suggestion  for  rendering  divine 
honours  to  that  prince,  and  in  thus  creating  the  main  offence, 
which  even  in  itself  was  inexpiable.  But  here  the  occasion  was- 
one  serious  and  important,  so  as  to  convert  the  imprudence  into* 
an  act  of-  genuine  moral  courage.  The  question  was,  not  about 
obeying  an  order  given  by  Alexander— for  no  order  had  been 
given— but  about  accepting  or  rejecting  a  motion  made  by 
Anaxarchus ;  which  Alexander,  by  a  shabby  preconcerted 
manoeuvre,  affected  to  leave  to  the  free  decision  of  the  assembly, 

1  Arrian,  iv.  il.  «rl  <ro<f>i<j  t«  iccu  *  Arrian,  iv.  12, 7.  $  impart  tkarrov 
waioevcrei  AAefai/Spty  (tuvovtol.  «y«v  aireuu. 
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in  full  confidence  that  no  one  would  be  found  intrepid  enough'  to 
oppose  it.  If  one  Greek  sophist  made  a  proposition,  in  itself 
servile  and  disgraceful,  another  sophist  could  do  himself  nothing 
but  honour  by  entering  public  protest  against  it;  more  especially 
since  this  was  done  (as  we  may  see  by  the  report  in  Arrian)  in 
terms  noway  insulting,  but  full  of  respectful  admiration  towards 
Alexander  personally.  The  perfect  success  of  the  speech  is  in 
itself  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  its  tone  ; 1  for  the  Macedonian 
officers  would  feel  indifference,  if  not  contempt,  towards  a  rhetor 
like  Kallisthenls,  while  towards  Alexander  they  had  the  greatest 
deference  short  of  actual  worship.  There  are  few  occasions  on 
which  the  free  spirit  of  Greek  letters  and  Greek  citizenship,  in 
their  protest  against  exorbitant  individual  insolence,  appears 
more  conspicuous  and  estimable  than  m  the  speech  of  Zallis- 
thenes.2  Arrian  disapproves  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  and 
strongly  blames  the  motion  of  Anaxarchus  ;  nevertheless  such  is 
his  anxiety  to  find  some  excuse  for  Alexander,  that  he  also  blames 
Kallisthenls  for  unseasonable  frankness,  folly,  and  insolence,  in 
offering  opposition.  He  might  have  said  with  some  truth  that 
KallisthenSs  would  have  done  well  to  withdraw  earlier  (if  indeed 
he  could  have  withdrawn  without  offence)  from  the  camp  of 
Alexander,  in  which  no  lettered  Greek  could  now  associate 
without  abnegating  his  freedom  of  speech  and  sentiment,  and 
emulating  the  servility  of  Anaxarchus.  But  being  present,  as 
Kallisthen$s  was,  in  the  hall  at  Baktra  when  the  proposition  of 
Anaxarchus  was  made,  and  when  silence  would  have  been  assent, 
his  protest  against  it  was  both  seasonable  and  dignified  for 
being  fraught  with  danger  to  himself. 


1  Arrian,  iv.  12, 1.  aviaom  fxsv  jxe-ya- 

A«<m  *AXJ£a.vSpov,  McuceS6<rt  $e  irpos 
6vpov  etiretv.  .  .  . 

Curtius,  viii.  5,  20.  “  iEquis  auri- 
bus  Callisthenes  velut  vindex  pub- 
licse  libertatis  audiebatur.  Expres- 
serat  non  assensionem  modo,  sed  etiam 
vocem,  seniorum  prsecipufe,  quibus 
gravis  erat  inveterati  moris  externa 
mutatio.” 

2  There  was  no  sentiment  more 
deeply  rooted  in  the  free  Grecian  mind, 
prior  to  Alexander’s  conquests,  than 
the  repugnance  to  arrogant  aspirations 
on  the  part  of  the  fortunate  man, 
swelling  himself  above  the  limits  of 
humanity,  and  the  belief  that  such 


aspirations  were  followed  by  the  Ne¬ 
mesis  of  the  gods.  In  the  dying  speech 
which  Xenophdn  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Cyrus  the  Great,  we  find— “  Ye  gods, 
I  thank  you  much  that  I  have  been 
sensible  of  your  care  for  me,  and  that 
I  have  never  in  my  successes  raised 
my  thoughts  above  the  measure  of 
man”  (Cyropsed.  viii.  7, 3).  Among  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  this  senti¬ 
ment  is  the  story  of  Soldn  and  Croesus 
(Herodot.  i.  32—34). 

I  shall  recount  in  the  next  chapter 
examples  of  monstrous  flattery  on  the 
part  ot  the  Athenians,  proving  how 
this  sentiment  expired  with  their  free¬ 
dom. 
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KallisthenSs  knew  that  danger  well,  and  was  quickly  enabled 
to  recognize  it  in  the  altered  demeanour  of  Alexander  Kallis- 
towards  him.  He  was,  from  that  day,  a  marked  man  thenes  be- 
in  two  senses  :  first,  to  Alexander  himself,  as  well  as  odious  to 
to  the  rival  sophists  and  all  promoters  of  the  intended  Alexander* 
deification, — for  hatred,  and  for  getting  up  some  accusatory 
pretence  such  as  might  serve  to  ruin  him  ,*  next,  to  the  more  free- 
spirited  Macedonians,  indignant  witnesses  of  Alexander’s  increased 
insolence,  and  admirers  of  the  courageous  Greek  who  had 
protested  against  the  motion  of  Anaxarchus.  By  such  men  he 
was  doubtless  much  extolled ;  which  praises  aggravated  his 
danger,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  reported  to  Alexander.  The 
pretext  for  his  ruin  was  not  long  wanting. 

Among  those  who  admired  and  sought  the  conversation  of 
Kallisthenes  was  Hermolaus,  one  of  the  royal  pages, 

— the  band,  selected  from  noble  Macedonian  families,  of  the  royal 
who  did  duty  about  the  person  of  the  king.  It  had  agaSst 
happened  that  this  young  man,  one  of  Alexander’s  Slander’s 
companions  in  the  chase,  on  seeing  a  wild  boar  divulged— 
rushing  up  to  attack  the  king,  darted  his  javelin,  and  to  torturettt 
slew  the  animal.  Alexander,  angry  to  be  anticipated  but 
in  killing  the  boar,  ordered  Hermolaus  to  be  scourged  no oneefse : 
before  all  the  other  pages,  and  deprived  him  of  his  to  Yeath.PUt 
horse/  Thus  humiliated  and  outraged — for  an  act 
not  merely  innocent,  but  the  omission  of  which,  if  Alexander 
had  sustained  any  injury  from  the  boar,  might  have  been  held 
punishable — Hermolaus  became  resolutely  bent  on  revenge.2  He 
enlisted  in  the  project  his  intimate  friend  Sostratus,  with  several 
others  among  the  pages  ;  and  it  was  agreed  among  them  to  kill 
Alexander  in  his  chamber,  on  the  first  night  when  they  were  all 
on  guard  together.  The  appointed  night  arrived,  without  any 
divulgation  of  their  secret;  yet  the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the 
accident,  that  Alexander  continued  till  daybreak  drinking  with 
his  officers,  and  never  retired  to  bed.  On  the  morrow  one  of  the 
conspirators,  becoming  alarmed  or  repentant,  divulged  the  scheme 
to  his  friend  ChariklSs,  with  the  names  of  those  concerned. 


1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  54.  He  refers 
to  Hermippus,  who  mentions  what  was 
told  to  Aristotle  by  Strcebus,  the  reader 


attendant  on  Kallisthenes. 

*  Arrian,  iv.  18;  Curtins,  viii 
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Eurylochus,  brother  to  Charikles,  apprised  by  him  of  what  he 
had  heard,  immediately  informed  Ptolemy,  through  whom  it  was 
conveyed  to  Alexander.  By  Alexander’s  order,  the  persons 
indicated  were  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture ; 1  under  which 
they  confessed  that  they  had  themselves  conspired  to  kill  him, 
but  named  no  other  Accomplices,  and  even  denied  that  any  one 
else  was  privy  to  the  scheme.  In  this  denial  they  persisted, 
though  extreme  suffering  was  applied  to  extort  the  revelation  of 
new  names.  They  were  then  brought  up  and  arraigned  as  con¬ 
spirators  before  the  assembled  Macedonian  soldiers.  There  their 
confession  was  repeated.  It  is  even  said  that  Hermolaus,  in 
repeating  it,  boasted  of  the  enterprise  as  legitimate  and  glorious  ; 
denouncing  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  Alexander  as  having 
become  insupportable  to  a  freeman.  Whether  such  boast  was 
actually  made  or  not,  the  persons  brought  up  were  pronounced 
guilty,  and  stoned  to  death  forthwith  by  the  soldiers.2 

The  pages  thus  executed  were  young  men  of  good  Macedonian 
Kallis  families,  for  whose  condemnation  accordingly  Alex- 
thenes  is  ander  had  thought  it  necessary  to  invoke — what  he 
a^accom-8  was  sure  obtaining  against  any  one — the  sentence 
Path”mani-  °*  soldiers.  To  satisfy  his  hatred  against  Kallis- 
lested  by  thenes — not  a  Macedonian,  but  only  a  Greek  citizen, 
against*61  one  surviving  remnants  of  the  subverted  city 

him,  and  0f  Olynthus — no  such  formality  was  required.3  As 
Aristotle  yet,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  proof  to  implicate  this 
also*  philosopher ;  for  obnoxious  as  his  name  was  known 

to  be,  Hermolaus  and  his  companions  had,  with  exemplary  forti¬ 
tude,  declined  to  purchase  the  chance  of  respite  from  extreme 
torture  by  pronouncing  it.  Their  confessions — all  extorted  by 
suffering,  unless  confirmed  by  other  evidence,  of  which  we  do  not 
know  whether  any  was  taken — were  hardly  of  the  least  value, 
even  against  themselves ;  but  against  Kallisthen^s  they  had  no 
bearing  whatever ;  nay,  they  tended  indirectly,  not  to  convict, 

1  Arrian,  iv.  13, 13.  (viii.  8,  20). 

2  Arrian,  iv.  14, 4.  Curtails  expands  3  «  Quern,  si  Macedo  esset  (Callis- 

this  scene  into  great  detail ;  composing  thenem),  tecum  mtroduxissem,  dignis- 
&  long  speech  for  Hermolaus,  and  an-  simum  te  discipulo  magistrum ;  nunc 
other  for  Alexander  (viii.  6,  7, 8).  Olynthio  non  idem  juris  eat”  (Curtius, 

He  says  that  the  soldiers  who  exe-  viii.  8, 19— speech  of  Alexander  before 
cuted  these  pages  tortured  them  first,  the  soldiers,  addressing  Hermolaus 
in  order  to  manifest  zeal  for  Alexander  especially). 
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but  to  absolve  him.  In  his  case,  therefore,  as  in  that  of  Philotas 
before,  it  was  necessary  to  pick  up  matter  of  suspicious  tendency 
from  his  reported  remarks  and  conversations.  He  was  alleged1 
to  have  addressed  dangerous  and  inflammatory  language  to  the 
pages,  holding  up  Alexander  to  odium,  instigating  them  to  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  pointing  out  Athens  as  a  place  of  refuge  ;  he  was 
moreover  well  known  to  have  been  often  in  conversation  with 
Hermolaus.  For  a  man  of  the  violent  temper  and  omnipotent 
authority  of  Alexander,  such  indications  were  quite  sufficient  as 
grounds  of  action  against  one  whom  he  hated. 

On  this  occasion,  we  have  the  state  of  Alexander’s  mind  dis¬ 
closed  by  himself,  in  one  of  the  references  to  his  letters  given  by 
Plutarch.  Writing  to  Kraterus  and  to  others  immediately 
afterwards,  Alexander  distinctly  stated  that  the  pages  throughout 
all  their  torture  had  deposed  against  no  one  but  themselves. 
Nevertheless,  in  another  letter  addressed  to  Antipater  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  he  used  these  expressions — “The  pages  were  stoned  to 
death  by  the  Macedonians  ;  but  I  myself  shall  punish  the  sophist, 
as  well  as  those  who  sent  him  out  here,  and  those  who  harbour  in 
their  cities  conspirators  against  me”.3  The  sophist  Kallisthenes 
had  been  sent  out  by  Aristotle,  who  is  here  designated ;  and 
probably  the  Athenians  after  him.  Fortunately  for  Aristotle,  he 
was  not  at  Baktra,  but  at  Athens.  That  he  could  have  had  any 
concern  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages  was  impossible.  In  this 
savage  outburst  of  menace  against  his  absent  preceptor,  Alexander 
discloses  the  real  state  of  feeling  which  prompted  him  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Kallisthenes :  hatred  towards  that  spirit  of  citizenship 
and  free  speech,  which  Kallisthenes  not  only  cherished,  in 


1  Plutarch,  Alexand.  55:  Arrian, 

iv.  10,  4 

2  Plutarch,  A] ex.  55.  zealot  r Stv 
itepi  *Ep/xoA,aov^  ovSeis  ovSe  ccr^anj?  av- 
ay/eijs  KaAAurfcVov?  Karelrrev%  aAXa  /eat 
*AAe'£av$pos  avr  bs  ev  9  i  s  y  p  dtf>mv 
Kparepc^  /eat  ’A TTaXto  /cat  ’AA/ce'rqt  <f)y<rl 
TOt/s  ffatSas  j3a<raviCo/xevovs  o/xoAoyetv, 
•a>S  aurol  Tav ra  irpa£ eiav,  a  A  A  o  s  8  € 
ov8e  is  <r  v  v  e  i  B  e  lyf.  varopov  Si  ypa- 

7i rpos  ’AvTt7rarpov,  /eat  tov  KaAAur- 
4evr}v  <rvvc7raLTLa<ra/ievo?,  Ol  fxiv  7r^u5e?, 
<f>7i<TLP,  tiirb  rS>v  MaJceSoi'cov  Karekevcrdrj- 
craw,  tBv  Si  <ro  <f>  lctt/ v  iyia  /co- 
Xacco,  /cat  tows  e  Kir  4  avras 
TOV)  /eat  tows  inroSexofiivovs  tolls 
iroAeo-i  tows  ep.ot  etrtjSovAevovra?  .  .  . 


avTLKpvs  ye  tovtols  airoKa\virr6/Mvos 
irpos  ‘AptcTTOTe'Xyjw,  &C. 

About  the  hostile  dispositions  of 
Alexander  towards  Aristotle,  see  Dio 
Chrysostom, Orat.  64,  DeFortunft,  p.  508. 

Kraterus  was  at  this  time  absent  in 
Sogdiana,  engaged  in  finishing  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  resistance  (Arrian,  iv. 
22,  1).  To  him,  therefore,  Alexander 
would  naturally  write. 

This  statement,  from  the  pen  ox 
Alexander  himself,  distinctly  contra¬ 
dicts  and  refutes  (as  I  have  before 
observed)  the  affirmation  of  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus  as  given  by  Arrian  (iv. 
14, 1),  that  the  pages  deposed  against 
Kallisthenes. 
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common  witli  Aristotle  and  most  other  literary  Greeks,  but  had 
courageously  manifested  in  his  protest  against  the  motion  for 
worshipping  a  mortal. 

Kallisthenes  was  first  put  to  the  torture  and  then  hanged.1 
Kallis-  His  tragical  fate  excited  a  profound  sentiment  of 
tortured  sympathy  and  indignation  among  the  philosophers  of 
and  hanged,  antiquity.2 

The  halts  of  Alexander  were  formidable  to  friends  and  compa- 
b  c.  327.  nions  ;  his  marches,  to  the  unconquered  natives  whom 
Summer.  he  chose  to  treat  as  enemies.  On  the  return  of 
Alexander  Kraterus  from  Sogdiana,  Alexander  began  his  march 
country  ^  froin  ^a^tra  (Balfch)  southward  to  the  mountain 
between  the  range  Paropamisus  or  Caucasus  (Hindoo  Koosh) ; 
Kooshand  leaving  however  at  JBaktra  Amyntas  with  a  large 
the  Indus.  force  0f  10,000  foot  and  3500  horse,  to  keep  these 
intractable  territories  in  subjugation.3  His  march  over  the 
mountains  occupied  ten  days  ;  he  then  visited  his  newly-founded 
city  Alexandria  in  the  Paropamisadse.  At  or  near  the  river 
Kophen  (Kabool  river),  he  was  joined  by  Taxilds,  a  powerful 
Indian  prince,  who  brought  as  a  present  twenty-five  elephants, 
and  whose  alliance  was  very  valuable  to  him.  He  then  divided 
his  army,  sending  one  division  under  Hephaestion  and  Perdikkas, 
towards  the  territory  called  Peukelaotis  (apparently  that  imme¬ 
diately  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Kabool  river  with  the 
Indus),  and  conducting  the  remainder  himself  in  an  easterly 
direction,  over  the  mountainous  regions  between  the  Hindoo- 
Koosh  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  Hepheestion  was  ordered, 


i  Arrian,  iv.  15, 5.  Curtius  also  says  some  time ;  after  which  he  died  of 
— 44  CallisthenSs  quoque  tortus  interiit,  disease  and  a  wretched  state  of  body, 
initi  oonsilii  in  caput  regis  innoxius,  But  the  witnesses  here  are  persons 
sed  haudquaquam  aulm  et  assentan-  whose  means  of  information  wo  do  not 
tium  accommodatus  ingenio”  (viii.  8,  know  to  be  so  good  as  those  of  Pto- 
21).  Compare  Plutarch,  Alex.  55.  lemy ;  besides  that  the  statement  is 
This  is  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  intrinsically  less  probable, 
who  was  himself  concerned  in  the  a  See  the  language  of  Seneca,  Nat. 
transactions,  and  was  the  officer  Qua?st.  vi.  28 ;  Plutarch,  De  Adulator, 
through  whom  the  conspiracy  of  the  et  Amici  Discrimine,  p,  65 :  Theo- 
pages  had  been  revealed.  His  parti-  phrast.  ap.  Ciceron.  Tusc.  Disp.  iii.  10, 
ality  might  permit  him  to  omit  or  Curtius  says  that  this  treatment  of 
soften  what  was  discreditable  to  Alex-  Kallisthenes  was  followed  by  a  late 
ander,  but  he  may  be  fully  trusted  repentance  on  the  part  of  Alexander 
when  he  records  an  act  of  cruelty.  <viii.  8,  23).  On  this  point  there  is  no 
Aristobulus  and  others  affirmed  that  other  evidence,  nor  can  I  think  the 
Kallisthenes  was  put  in  chains  and  statement  probable, 
carried  about  in  this  condition  for  a  Arrian,  iv,  22,  4. 
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after  subduing  all  enemies  in  ms  way,  to  prepare  a  bridge  ready 
for  passing  the  Indus  by  the  time  when  Alexander  should  arrive. 
Astes,  prince  of  Peukelaotis,  was  taken  and  slain  in  the  city 
where  he  had  shut  himself  up ;  but  the  reduction  of  it  cost 
Hephsestion  a  siege  of  thirty  clavs.1 

Alexander,  with  his  own  half  of  the  army,  undertook  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  Aspasii,  the  Gursei,  and  the  Assakeni,  tribes  oc¬ 
cupying  mountainous  and  difficult  localities  along  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Hindoo- Koosh ;  but  neither  they  nor  their  various 
towns  mentioned— Arigseon,  Massaga,  Bazira,  Ora,  Dyrta,  &e., 
except  perhaps  the  remarkable  rock  of  Aornos,3  near  the  Indus — 


1  Arrian,  iv.  22,  8 — 12. 

2  Respecting  the  rock  called  Aornos, 
a  valuable  and  elaborate  article,  en¬ 
titled  “  Gradus  ad  Aornon,”  has  been 
published  by  Major  Abbot  in  the  J our- 
nal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
No.  iv.  1854.  This  article  gives  much  in¬ 
formation,  collected  mainly  by  inquiries 
on  the  spot,  and  accompanied  by  a 
map,  about  the  veiy  little  known 
country  west  of  the  Indus,  between 
the  Kabool  river  on  the  south  and  the 
Hmdoo-Koosh  on  the  north. 

Major  Abbot  attempts  to  follow  the 
march  and  operations  of  Alexander, 
from  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  to  the 
rock  of  Aornos  (p.  311  seq.).  He  shows 
highly  probable  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Aornos  described  by  Arrian  is 
the  Mount  Mahabunn,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus  (lat.  34°  20'),  about 
sixty  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Kabool  river.  “  The  whole  account 
of  Arrian  of  the  rock  Aornos  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  picture  of  the  Mahabunn.  It  was 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  refuge  of  all  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  It  was  covered 
with  forest.  It  had  good  soil  sufficient 
for  a  thousand  ploughs,  and  pure 
springs  of  water  everywhere  abounded. 
It  was  4125  feet  above  the  plain  and 
fourteen  miles  in  circuit.  The  summit 
was  a  plain  where  cavalry  could  act. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  offer  a  more 
faithful  description  of  the  Mahabunn. 
The  side  on  which  Alexander  scaled 
the  main  summit  had  certainly  the 
character  of  a  rock.  But  the  whole 
description  of  Arrian  indicates  a  table 
mountain”  <p.  341).  The  Mahabunn 
“  is  a  mountain  table,  scarped  on  the 
east  by  tremendous  precipices,  from 
which  descends  one  large  spur  down 
upon  the  Indus  between  Sitana  and 


Umb  ”  (p.  340). 

To  this  similarity  in  so  many  local 
features  is  to  be  added  the  remarkable 
coincidence  of  name,  between  the  town 
Embolina,  where  Arrian  states  that 
Alexander  established  his  camp  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Aornos,  and 
the  modern  names  Umb  and  Balimah 
(between  the  Mahabunn  and  the 
Indus),  “the  one  in  the  river  valley, 
the  other  on  the  mountain  immediately 
above  it  ”  (p.  344).  Mount  Mahabunn 
is  the  natural  refuge  for  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  from  a  conqueror, 
and  was  among  the  places  taken  by 
Nadir  Shah  (p.  338). 

A  strong  case  of  identity  is  thus 
made  out  between  this  mountain  and 
the  Aornos  described  by  Arrian.  But 
undoubtedly  it  does  not  coincide  with 
the  Aornos  described  by  Curtvus ,  who 
compares  Aornos  to  a  Meta  (the  coni¬ 
cal  goal  of  the  stadium),  and  says  that 
the  Indus  washed  its  base— that  at 
the  first  assault  several  Macedonian 
soldiers  were  hurled  down  into  the 
river.  This  close  juxtaposition  of  the 
Indus  has  been  the  principal  feature 
looked  for  by  travellers  who  have 
sought  for  Aornos ;  but  no  place  has 
yet  been  found  answering  the  con¬ 
ditions  required.  We  have  here  to 
make  our  election  between  Arrian  and 
Curtius.  Now  there  is  a  general  pre¬ 
sumption  in  Arrian's  favour,  in  the 
description  of  military  operations, 
where  he  makes  a  positive  statement ; 
but  in  this  case  the  presumption  is 
peculiarly  strong,  because  Ptolemy 
was  in  the  most  conspicuous  and  diffi¬ 
cult  command  for  the  capture  of 
Aornos,  and  was  therefore  likely  to 
be  particular  in  the  description  of 
a  scene  where  he  had  reaped  much 
glory. 
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can  be  more  exactly  identified.  These  tribes  were  generally 

b.c.  327 _  brave,  and  seconded  by  towns  of  strong  position  as 

326.  well  as  by  a  rugged  country,  in  many  parts  utterly 

Conquest  of  without  roads.1  But  their  defence  was  conducted 

the  right  with  little  union,  no  military  skill,  and  miserable 

Indus— the  weaPons>  80  they  were  noway  qualified  to  oppose 
rock  of  the  excellent  combination  and  rapid  movements  ot 
Aornos.  Alexander,  together  with  the  confident  attack  and  very 
superior  arms,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  of  his  soldiers.  All 
those  who  attempted  resistance  were  successively  attacked,  over¬ 
powered,  and  slain.  Even  those  who  did  not  resist,  but  fled  to 
the  mountains,  were  pursued  and  either  slaughtered  or  sold  for 
slaves.  The  only  way  of  escaping  the  sword  was  to  remain,  sub¬ 
mit,  and  await  the  fiat  of  the  invader.  Such  a  series  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  successes,  all  achieved  with  little  loss,  it  is  rare  in  military 
history  to  read.  The  capture  of  the  rock  of  Aornos  was  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  Alexander,  because  it  enjoyed  the  legendary  reputa¬ 
tion  of  having  been  assailed  in  vain  by  H6rakles ;  and  indeed  he 
himself  had  deemed  it,  at  first  sight,  unassailable.  After  having 
thus  subdued  the  upper  regions  (above  Attock  or  the  confluence 
of  the  Kabul  river)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  he  availed 
himself  of  Some  forests  alongside  to  fell  timber  and  build  boats. 
These  boats  were  sent  down  the  stream  to  the  point  where 
Hephsestion  and  Perdikkas  were  preparing  the  bridge.2 

Such  fatiguing  operations  of  Alexander,  accomplished  amidst 
all  the  hardships  of  winter,  were  followed  by  a  halt  of  thirty  days, 
to  refresh  the  soldiers  before  he  crossed  the  Indus,  in  the  early 
spring  of  326  B.c.3  It  is  presumed,  probably  enough,  that  he 

i  Arrian,  iv.  30, 13.  y\  cprparta  e ivt<2  shannon  the  other  or  northern  side  of 
«So7roietro  irp6<r<a  iou<ra,  air opa  aAAws  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  there  exist  tradi- 
cirra  ra  r Mir#  x^pia,  <fec.  tions  respecting  Alexander,  together 

The  countries  here  traversed  by  with  a  sort  of  belief  that  they 
Alexander  include  parts  of  Kafiristan,  themselves  are  descended  from  his 
Swart,  Bajore,  Ohltral,  the  neighbour-  soldiers.  See  Ritter’s  Erdkunde, 
hood  of  theKameh,  and  other  affluents  part  vii.  book  iii.  p.  200  seq. ;  Burnes’s 
of  the  river  Kabool  before  it  falls  into  Travels,  vol.  iii.  ch.  4,  p.  186,  2nd 
he  Indus  near  Attock.  Most  of  this  ed. ;  Wilson’s  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  194 
is  Terra  Incognita  even  at  present;  seq. 

especially  Kafiristan,  a  terntory  in-  2  Arrian,  iv.  30, 16 ;  v.  7,  2. 
hanited  by  a  population  said  to  be  3  The  halt  of  thirty  days  is  mentioned 

rude  and  barbarous,  but  which  has  by  DiodOrus,  xvii,  86.  For  the  proof 
never  been  conquered,  nor  indeed  ever  that  these  operations  took  place  in 
visited  by  strangers.  It  is  remarkable,  winter,  see  the  valuable  citation  from 
that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Kafir-  Aristobulus  given  in  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
istan,  as  well  as  among  those  of  Badak-  691). 
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crossed  at  or  near  Attock,  the  passage  now  frequented.  He  first 
marched  to  Taxila,  where  the  Prince  Taxiles  at  once 
submitted,  and  reinforced  the  army  with  a  strong  con-  spring* 
tingent  of  Indian  soldiers.  His  alliance  and  infor- 
mation  were  found  extremely  valuable.  The  whole  crosses  the 
neighbouring  territory  submitted,  and  was  placed  forcesThe 
under  Philippas  as  satrap,  with  a  garrison  and  depdt  at  P^ssjTg^of 
Taxila.  He  experienced  no  resistance  until  he  reached  pes,  defeat- 
the  river  Hydaspes  (Jelum),  on  the  other  side  of  which  gefiSous3”’ 
the  Indian  prince  Porus  stood  prepared  to  dispute  the  treatment 
passage — a  brave  man,  with  a  formidable  force,  better 
armed  than  Indians  generally  were,  and  with  many  trained 
elephants,  which  animals  the  Macedonians  had  never  yet 
encountered  in  battle.  By  a  series  of  admirable  military  combi¬ 
nations,  Alexander  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Porus,  stole  the  passage 
of  the  river  at  a  point  a  few  miles  above,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Indian  army.  In  spite  of  their  elephants,  which  were  skil¬ 
fully  managed,  the  Indians  could  not  long  withstand  the  shock  of 
close  combat,  against  such  cavalry  and  infantry  as  the  Macedo¬ 
nian.  Porus,  a  prince  of  gigantic  stature,  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  rallying  his  broken  troops  and 
keeping  them  together  until  the  last.  Having  seen  two  of  his 
sons  slain,  himself  wounded  and  perishing  with  thirst,  he  was 
only  preserved  by  the  special  directions  of  Alexander.  When 
Porus  was  brought  before  him,  Alexander  was  struck  with 
admiration  at  his  stature,  beauty,  and  undaunted  bearing.1 
Addressing  him  first,  he  asked  what  Porus  wished  to  be  done  for 
him.  “  That  you  should  treat  me  as  a  king,”  was  the  reply  of 
Porus.  Alexander,  delighted  with  these  words,  behaved  towards 
Porus  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  generosity  ;  not  only  ensur¬ 
ing  to  him  his  actual  kingdom,  but  enlarging  it  by  new  additions. 


1  Arrian,  v.  19,  1.  'AXcgavSpos  Si  «s 
TTpocrayovTa  iirv&ero,  irpo art mrev eras  rrpb 
Trj?  ra£eus  ervv  oXtyots  ratv  iraCpoiv 
airavr$  r<o  IIwpa>,  /cat,  eiricrTTtjcra$  tov 
tirwov ,  to  re  fieyedos  iBavfia^ev  vrrip 
irevre  mjxcif  fiaAierra  t-vnPaivov,  /cal 
to  KaXAos  tov  Ucopov,  /cat  oTt  av 
SeSovkoifjLevQS  rrj  yvu>fi^  €<f>atVero,  <fec. 

We  see  here  how  Alexander  was 
struck  with  the  stature  and  personal 
beauty  of  Porus,  and  how  much  these 
visual  impressions  contributed  to  de¬ 


termine,  or  at  least  to  strengthen,  his 
favourable  sympathies  towards  the 
captive  prince.  This  illustrates  what 
I  have  observed  iu  the  last  chapter,  in 
recounting  his  treatment  of  the  eunuch 
Batis  after  the  capture  of  Gaza,  that 
the  repulsive  appearance  of  Batis 
greatly  heightened  Alexander’s  indig¬ 
nation,  With  a  man  of  such  violent 
impulses  as  Alexander,  these  external 
impressions  were  of  no  inconsiderable 
moment. 
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He  found  in  Porus  a  faithful  and  efficient  ally.  This  was  the 
greatest  day  of  Alexander’s  life ;  if  we  take  together  the  splendour 
and  difficulty  of  the  military  achievement,  and  the  generous 
treatment  of  his  conquered  opponent.1 

Alexander  celebrated  his  victory  by  sacrifices  to  the  gods  and 
festivities  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  where  he  also  gave 
directions  for  the  foundation  of  two  cities — Nikaea,  on  the  eastern 
bank,  and  Bukephalia,  on  the  western,  so  named  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  his  favourite  horse,  who  died  here  of  age  and  fatigue.2 
Leaving  Kraterus  to  lay  out  and  erect  these  new  establishments 


1  These  operations  are  described  in 
Arrian,  v.  9 ;  v.  19  (we  may  remark 
that  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  though 
both  present,  differed  on  many 
points,  v.  14);  Curtius,  viii.  13,  14; 
Dioddr.  xvii.  87,  SS.  According  to 
Plutarch  (Alex.  60),  Alexander  dwelt 
much  upon  the  battle  in  his  own 
letteis. 

There  are  two  principal  points, 
.Telura  and  Julalpoor,  where  high  roads 
from  the  Indus  now  cross  the  Hydaspes. 
Each  of  these  points  has  been  assigned 
by  different  writers  as  the  probable 
scene  of  the  crossing  the  river  by 
Alexander.  Of  the  two,  Jelum  (rather 
higher  up  the  river  than  Julalpoor) 
seems  the  more  probable.  Burnes 
points  out  that  near  Jelum  the  river 
is  divided  into  five  or  six  channels  with 
islands  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  ch.  2,  p.  50, 
2nd  ed.).  Captain  Abbot  (in  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Dec.,  1848)  has  given  an  interest¬ 
ing  memoir  on  the  features  and  course 
of  the  Hydaspes  a  little  above  Jelum, 
comparing  them  with  the  particulars 
stated  by  Arrian,  and  showing  highly 
plausible  reasons  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis,  that  the  crossing  took  place 
near  Jelum. 

Dioddrus  mentions  a  halt  of  thirty 
days  after  the  victory  (xvii.  89),  which 
seems  not  probable.  Both  he  and 
Curtius  allude  to  numerous  serpents, 
by  which  the  army  was  annoyed  be¬ 
tween  the  Akesinds  and  the  Hydraotds 
(Curtius,  ix.  1, 11). 

2  Arrian  states  (v.  19,  5)  that  the 
victory  over  Porus  was  gained  m  the 
month  Munychion  of  the  archon  He¬ 
gemon  at  Athens— that  is,  about  the 
end  of  April,  326  B.c.  This  date  is  not 
to  be  reconciled  with  another  passage 
(v.  9,  6),  where  he  says  that  the  summer 
solstice  had  already  passed,  and  that 


all  the  riveis  of  the  Punjab  were  full 
of  water,  turbid  and  violent.  This 
swelling  of  the  rivers  begins  about 
June ;  they  do  not  attain  their  full, 
height  until  August.  Moreover,  the 
description  of  the  battle,  as  given  both 
by  Arrian  and  by  Curtius,  implies  that 
it  took  place  after  the  rainy  season  had 
begun  (Arrian,  v  9,  7 ;  v.  12,  5.  Cur¬ 
tius,  viii.  14,  4). 

Some  critics  have  proposed  to  read 
Metagcitmon  (July— August)  as  the 
month,  instead  of  Munt/chion — an 
alteration  approved  by  Mr.  Clinton  and 
received  into  the  text  by  Schmieder. 
But  if  this  alteration  be  admitted,  the 
name  of  the  Athenian  archon  must  be 
altered  also ;  for  Metageitmon  of  the 
archon  Hegemon  would  he  eight  months 
earlier  (July— August,  327  B.c.) ;  and  at 
this  date  Alexander  had  not  as  yet 
crossed  the  Indus,  as  the  passage  of 
Aristobulus  (ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  691) 
plainly  shows,  and  as  Droysen  and 
Mutzell  remark.  Alexander  did  not 
cross  the  Indus  before  the  spring  of 
326  B.C.  If,  in  place  of  the  archon 
Hegemon,  we  substitute  the  next  fol¬ 
lowing  archon  Chremes  (and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  Dioddrus  assigns  the 
battle  to  this  later  archonship,  xvii. 
87),  this  would  be  July— August,  326 
b.c  ,  which  would  be  a  more  admissible 
date  for  the  battle  than  the  preceding 
month  of  Munychion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  substitution  of  Metageitnion 
is  mere  conjecture,  and  seems  to  leave 
hardly  time  enough  for  the  subsequent 
events.  As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be 
formed,  it  would  seem  that  the  battle 
was  fought  about  thfe  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,  326  B.C.,  after  the 
rainy  season  had  commenced,  towards 
the  close  of  the  archonship  of  Hege¬ 
mon  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Chremes. 
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as  well  as  to  keep  up  communication,  he  conducted  his  army 
onward  in  an  easterly  direction  towards  the  river  Bc  320 
AkesinSs  (Chenab).1  His  recent  victory  had  .spread  April— kay. 
terror  around  ;  the  Glaukse,  a  powerful  Indian  tribe,  His  further 
with  thirty-seven  towns  and  many  populous  villages,  ^  t§e6StS 
submitted  and  were  placed  under  the  dominion  of  gunjab. 
Porus,  while  embassies  of  submission  were  also  thefast’of 
received  from  two  considerable  princes — Abisargs,  them- 
and  a  second  Porus,  hitherto  at  enmity  with  his  namesake.  The 
passage  of  the  great  river  Akesines,  now  full  and  impetuous  in 
its  current,  was  accomplished  by  boats  and  by  inflated  hides,  yet 
not  without  difficulty  and  danger.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
onward  in  the  same  direction  across  the  Punjab — finding  no 
enemies,  but  leaving  detachments  at  suitable  posts  to  keep  up  his 
communications  and  ensure  his  supplies — to  the  river  HydraotSs 
or  Ravee,  which,  though  not  less  broad  and  full  than  the 
Akesines,  was  comparatively  tranquil  so  as  to  be  crossed  with 
facility.2  Here  some  free-  Indian  tribes,  Katheeans  and  others, 
had  the  courage  to  resist.  They  first  attempted  to  maintain 
themselves  in  Sangala  by  surrounding  their  town  with  a  triple 
entrenchment  of  waggons.  These  being  attacked  and  carried, 
they  were  driven  within  the  walls,  which  they  now  began  to 
despair  of  defending  and  resolved  to  evacuate  by  night,  but  the 
project  was  divulged  to  Alexander  by  deserters  and  frustrated  by 
his  vigilance.  On  the  next  day  he  took  the  town  by  storm, 
putting  to  the  sword  17,000  Indians,  and  talcing  (according  to 
Arrian)  70,000  captives.  His  own  loss  before  the  town  was  less 
than  100  killed  and  1200  wounded.  Two  neighbouring  towns, 
in  alliance  with  Sangala,  were  evacuated  by  their  terrified 
inhabitants.  Alexander  pursued  but  could  not  overtake  them, 
except  500  sick  or  weakly  persons,  whom  his  soldiers  put  to 
death.  Demolishing  the  town  of  Sangala,  he  added  the  territory 
to  the  dominion  of  Porus,  then  present  with  a  contingent  of  5000 
Indians.3 


i  Arrian,  v.  20;  DiodOr.  xvii.  95. 
Lieut.  Wood  (Journey  to  the  Source  of 
the  Oxus,  pp.  11—89)  remarks  that  the 
large  rivers  of  the  Punjab  change  their 
course  so  often  and  so  considerably, 
that  monuments  and  indications  of 


Alexander’s  march  in  that  territory 
cannot  be  expected  to  remain,  especi¬ 
ally  in  ground  near  rivers. 

2  Arrian,  v.  20. 

8  Arrian,  v.  28,  24;  Curtius,  lx.  I 
15. 
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was  the  easternmost  of  all  Alexander’s  conquests. 
Presently  his  march  brought  him  to  the  river  Hyphasis 
(Sutledge),  the  last  of  the  rivers  in  the  Punjab, 
seemingly  at  a  point  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Beas.  Beyond  this  river,  broad  and  rapid,  Alexander 
was  informed  that  there  lay  a  desert  of  eleven  days’ 
march  extending  to  a  still  greater  river  called  the 
Ganges,  beyond  which  dwelt  the  Gandaridae,  the  most 
powerful,  warlike,  and  populous  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  distinguished  for  the  number  and  training  of 
their  elephants.1  The  prospect  of  a  diflicult  march 
and  of  an  enemy  esteemed  invincible  only  instigated  his  ardour. 
He  gave  orders  for  the  crossing.  But  here  for  the  first  time  his 
army,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  manifested  symptoms  of  uncontrol¬ 
lable  weariness,  murmuring  aloud  at  these  endless  toils  and  marches 
they  knew  not  whither.  They  had  already  overpassed  the  limits 
where  Dionysus  and  HlraklSs  were  said  to  have  stopped  ;  they 
were  travelling  into  regions  hitherto  unvisited  either  by  Greeks 
or  by  Persians,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  and  conquer¬ 
ing  new  enemies.  Of  victories  they  were  sated  ;  of  their  plunder, 
abundant  as  it  was,  they  had  no  enjoyment  ;2  the  hardships  of  a 
perpetual  onward  march,  often  excessively  accelerated,  had 
■exhausted  both  men  and  horses  ;  moreover,  their  advance  from 
the  Hydaspes  had  been  accomplished  in  the  wet  season  under 
rains  more  violent  and  continued  than  they  had  ever  before 
experienced.3  Informed  of  the  reigning  discontent,  Alexander 
assembled  his  officers  and  harangued  them,  endeavouring  to 
revive  in  them  that  forward  spirit  and  promptitude  which  he  had 
hitherto  found  not  inadequate  to  his  own.4  But  he  entirely 

1  Curtius,  ix.  2,  3 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  93 ;  26)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Alexander 

Plutarch,  Alex.  62.  the  most  curious  point  is  the  geographi- 

2  Curtius,  ix.  3, 11  (speech  of  Koenus).  cal  views  which  he  promulgates.  “  We 

*  ‘  Quoto  cuique  lorica  est  ?  Quis  equum  have  not  much  farther  now  to  march 
habet?  Jube  quaeri,  quam  multos  (he  was  standing  on  the  western  bank 
serviipsorumpersecuti  sint, quid  cuique  of  the  Sutledge)  to  the  river  Ganges, 
supersit  ex  praeda.  Omnium  victores,  and  the  great  Eastern  Sea  which  sur- 
omnium  inopes  sumus.”,'  rounds  the  whole  earth.  The  Hyr- 

s  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xy.  pp.  691  kanian  (Caspian)  Sea  joins  on  to  this 
— 697.^  vea-dat,  ayvexcos.  Arrian,  v.  29,  great  sea  on  one  side,  the  Persian  Gulf 
$ ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  98.  a-ypiot  on  the  other ;  after  we  have  subdued 

Kareppayri <ra.v  i<f>’  ij/jLepas  e^Sop^Kovra,  all  those  nations  which  lie  before  US 
Kal  fipovral  c rwex«t$  ical  Kepavval  kolt-  eastward  towards  the  Great  Sea,  and 
■euTojirTov,  <fec.  northward  towards  the  Hyrkanian  Sea, 

4  In  the  speech  which  Arrian  (v.  25,  we  shall  then  sail  by  water  first  to  the 
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failed.  No  one,  indeed,  dared  openly  to  contradict  him.  Koenus 
alone  hazarded  some  words  of  timid  dissuasion  ;  the  rest  mani¬ 
fested  a  passive  and  sullen  repugnance,  even  when  he  proclaimed 
that  those  who  desired  might  return,  with  the  shame  of  having 
deserted  their  king,  while  he  would  march  forward  with  the 
volunteers  only.  After  a  suspense  of  two  days,  passed  in  solitary 
and  silent  mortification,  he  still  apparently  persisted  in  his 
determination  and  offered  the  sacrifice  usual  previous  to  the 
passage  of  a  river.  The  victims  were  inauspicious  ;  he  bowed  to 
the  will  of  the  gods  and  gave  orders  for  return,  to  the  unanimous 
and  unbounded  delight  of  his  army.1 

To  mark  the  last  extremity  of  his  eastward  progress  he  erected 
twelve  altars  of  extraordinary  height  and  dimensions  Alexander 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  offering  sacri-  returns  to  . 
fices  of  thanks  to  the  gods  with  the  usual  festi-  J^sp3^' 
vities  and  matches  of  agility  and  force.  Then,  having 
committed  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Hyphasis  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Porus,  he  marched  back,  repassed  the  Hydraotes  and 
AkesinSs,  and  returned  to  the  Hydaspes  near  the  point  where 
he  had  first  crossed  it  The  two  new  cities,  Bukephalia  and 
Niksea,  which  he  had  left  orders  for  commencing  on  that  river, 
had  suffered  much  from  the  rains  ancl  inundations  during  his 
forward  march  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  now  required  the  aid  of  the 
army  to  repair  the  damage.2  The  heavy  rains  continued  through¬ 
out  most  of  his  return  march  to  the  Hydaspes.8 

On  coming  back  to  this  river  Alexander  received  a  large  rein¬ 
forcement  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  sent  to  him  from  Europe, 
together  with  25,000  new  panoplies  and  a  considerable  stock  of 

Persian  Gulf,  next  round  Libya  to  the  Western  Europe,  expecting  to  come 
pillars  of  H6raklGs;  from  thence  we  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  from 
shall  march  hack  all  through  Libya,  the  west  after  no  great  length  of 
and  add  it  to  all  Asia  as  parts  of  our  voyage. 

empire.”  (I  here  abridge  rather  than  1  Arrian,  v.  28,  7.  The  fact  that 
translate.)  Alexander,  under  all  this  insuperable 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  Alexan-  repugnance  of  his  soldiers,  still  offered 
der  made  so  prodigious  an  error  in  the  sacrifice  preliminary  to  crossing  is 
narrowing  the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  curious  as  an  illustration  of  his  charac- 
the  Ptolemaic  geography,  recognized  ter,  and  was  specially  attested  by  Pto- 
in  the  time  of  Columbus,  made  an  lemy. 

error  not  less  in  the  opposite  direc-  2  Arrian,  v.  29, 8 ;  DIod6r.  xvii.  95. 

tion,  stretching  it  too  far  to  the  east.  ®  Aristobulus,  ap.  Sfcrab.  xv.  p.  691— 

It  was  upon  the  faith  of  this  last  until  the  rising  of  Arkturus.  Diod6rus 
mistake  tnat  Columbus  projected  his  says  70  days  (xvii.  98),  which  seems 
voyage  of  circumnavigation  from  more  probable. 
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medicines.1 2  Had  these  reinforcements  reached  him  on  the  Hy- 
B  c  ge>6  phasis  it  seems  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  pre- 

Autumn.  vailed  on  his  army  to  accompany  him  in  his  farther 

He  con-  advance  to  the  Ganges  and  the  regions  bevond.  He 

leTtand  now  emPl°ye<*  himself,  assisted  by  Porus  and  Taxiles, 

sails  down  in  collecting  and  constructing  a  fleet  for  sailing  down 

pes  ?nd  the  tlie  Hydaspes  and  thence  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 

Dangerous  Bud  us.  By  the  early  part  of  November,  a  fleet  of 

woundof  nearly  2000  boats  or  vessels  of  various  sizes  having 

toSf  been  prepared,  he  began  his  voyage.3  Kraterus 

!iamhe  marched  with  one  division  of  the  army  along  the  right 

bank  of  the  Hydaspes,  Hephsestion  on  the  left  bank  with 
the  remainder,  including  200  elephants  ;  Nearchus  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  in  the  river,  on  board  of  which  was  Alexander 
himself.  He  pursued  his  voyage  slowly  down  the  river  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  Akesines,  with  the  Hy- 
draotes,  and  with  the  Hyphasis,  all  pouring  in  one  united  stream 
into  the  Indus.  He  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  its  junction  with 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Altogether  this  voyage  occupied  nine 
months,3  from  November,  326  B.c.,  to  August,  325  b.c.  But  it 
was  a  voyage  full  of  active  military  operations  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  Alexander  perpetually  disembarked  to  attack,  subdue, 
and  slaughter  all  such  nations  near  the  banks  as  did  not 
voluntarily  submit.  Among  them  were  the  Malli  and  Oxydrakse, 
free  and  brave  tribes,  who  resolved  to  defend  their  liberty  but, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  were  habitually  at  variance  and 
could,  not  now  accomplish  any  hearty  co-operation  against  the 
common  invader.4  Alexander  first  assailed  the  Malli  with  his 
usual  celerity  and  vigour,  beat  them  with  slaughter  in  the  field, 
and  took  several  of  their  towns.5  There  remained  only  their 
last  and  strongest  town,  from  which  the  defenders  were  already 


1  Diodbr.  xvii.  95  ;  Curtins,  ix.  3,  21. 

2  The  voyage  was  commenced  a  few 

days  before  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades 
(Aristobulus  ap.  Strab  xv.  p.  692). 

For  the  number  of  the  ships,  see 
Ptolemy  ap.  Arrian,  vi.  2, 8. 

On  seemg  crocodiles  in  th£  Indus, 
Alexander  was  at  first  led  to  suppose 
that  it  was  the  same  river  as  the  Nile, 
and  that  he  had  discovered  the  .higher 
course  of  the  Nile,  from  whence  it 
flowed  into  Egypt.  This  is  curious,  as 


an  illustration  of  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  time  (Arrian,  vi.  1, 3). 

2  Aristobulus  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  692. 
Aristobulus  said  that  the  downward 
voyage  occupied  ten  months;  this  seems 
longer  than  the  exact  reality.  More¬ 
over,  Aristobulus  said  that  they  had 
no  ram  during  all  the  voyage  down, 
through  all  the  summer  months ;  Near- 
chus  stated  the  contrary  (Strabo,  Lc.), 

*  Curtius,  ix.  4, 15  ;  Diodbr.  xvii.  98. 
5  Arrian,  vi.  7, 8. 
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driven  out  and  forced  to  retire  to  the  citadel.1  Thither  they 
were  pursued  by  the  Macedonians,  Alexander  himself  being 
among  the  foremost  with  only  a  few  guards  near  him.  Impatient 
because  the  troops  with  their  scaling-ladders  did  not  come  up 
more  rapidly,  he  mounted  upon  a  ladder  that  happened  to  be  at 
hand,  attended  only  by  Peukestes  and  one  or  two  others,  with  an 
adventurous  courage  even  transcending  what  he  was  wont  to 
display.  Having  cleared  the  wall  by  killing  several  of  its 
defenders,  he  jumped  down  into  the  interior  of  the  citadel  and 
made  head  for  some  time  nearly  alone  against  all  within.  He 
received,  however,  a  bad  wound  from  an  arrow  in  the  breast,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  fainting  when  his  soldiers  burst  in,  rescued 
him,  and  took  the  place.  Every  person  within — man,  woman, 
and  child — was  slain.2 

The  wound  of  Alexander  was  so  severe  that  he  was  at  first 
reported  to  be  dead,  to  the  great  consternation  and  B  c  m 
distress  of  the  army.  However,  he  became  soon 
sufficiently  recovered  to  show  himself  and  to  receive  anTposts3 
their  ardent'  congratulations  in  the  camp  established  {^ed  oiilb' 
at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  Hydraotes  (Eavee)  the  Indus— 
and  Akesines  (Chenab).3  His  voyage  down  the  river,  ^eachS^the 
though  delayed  by  the  care  of  his  wound,  was  soon  ^ffect7f  the 
resumed  and  prosecuted  with  the  same  active  opera-  first  sight  e 
tions  by  his  land  force  on  both  sides  to  subjugate  all  of  fcldes* 
the  Indian  tribes  and  cities  within  accessible  distance.  At  the 
junction  of  the  river  Akesines  (Punjnud)  with  the  Indus,  Alex¬ 
ander  directed  the  foundation  of  a  new  city  with  adequate  docks 
and  conveniences  for  shipbuilding,  whereby  he  expected  to  com¬ 
mand  the  internal  navigation.4  Having  no  further  occasion  now 
for  so  large  a  land  force,  he  sent  a  large  portion  of  it,  under 
Kraterus,  westward  (seemingly  through  the  pass  now  called 
Bolan)  into  Karmania.5  He  established  another  military  and 
naval  post  at  Pattala,  where  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  divided,  and 


.  1  This  last  stronghold  of  the  Malli 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Cunningham  and 
others  to  have  been  the  modern  city  of 
Multan.  The  river  Ravee  or  HydraotOs 
is  said  to  have  formerly  run  past  the 
city  of  Multan  into  the  Chenab  or  Ake- 
srnds. 

2  Arrian,  vi.  9,  10,  11.  He  notices 


the  great  discrepancy  in  the  various 
accounts  given  of  this  achievement 
and  dangerous  wound  of  Alexander. 
Compare  Dioddr.  xvii.  08,  09 :  Curtius, 
ix.  4,  5 ;  Plutarch,  Alex,  68. 

»  Arrian,  xi.  18. 

4  Arrian,  xi.  16, 5. 

0  Arrian,  xi.  17, 6;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  721. 
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he  then  sailed  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet  down  the  right  arm  o f 
the  liver  to  have  the  first  sight  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  view 
of  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  of  which  none  had  had  experience  on 
the  scale,  there  exhibited,  occasioned  to  all  much  astonishment 
and  alarm.1 

The  fleet  was  now  left  to  be  conducted  by  the  admiral 
Nearehus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  round  by  the 
b.c.  325.  persian  Gulf  to  that  of  the  Tigris,  a  memorable  nautical 
Ai^fander  enterprise  in  Grecian  antiquity.  Alexander  him- 
by  land  self  (about  the  month  of  August)  began  his  march  by 
ttfrouglb  the  land  westward  through  the  territories  of  the  Arabitse 
Gedrfisia—  anA  the  Oritse,  and  afterwards  through  the  deserts  of 
sufferings  Gedrosia.  Pura,  the  principal  town  of  the  Gedrosians, 
in  theSSeS  was  sixty  days’  march  from  the  boundary  of  the 
army.  Oritse.2 

Here  his  army,  though  without  any  formidable  opposing 
enemy,  underwent  the  most  severe  and  deplorable  suffer¬ 
ings,  their  march  being  through  a  sandy  and  trackless 
desert  with  short  supplies  of  food  and  still  shorter  supplies  of 
water .  under  a  burning  sun.  The  loss  in  men,  horses,  and 
baggage-cattle,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  disease,  was  prodigious, 
and  it  required  all  the  unconquerable  energy  of  Alexander  to 
bring  through  even  the  diminished  number.3  At  Pura  the  army 
obtained  repose  and  refreshment,  and  was  enabled  to  march 
forward  into  Karmania,  where  Kraterus  joined  them  with  his 
division  from  the  Indus,  and  Kleander  with  the  division  which 
had  been  left  at  Ekbatana.  Kleander,  accused  of  heinous  crimes 
in  his  late  command,  was  put  to  death  or  imprisoned  ;  several  of 
his  comrades  were  executed.  To  recompense  the  soldiers  for 


1  Arrian,  xi.  18,  19 ;  Curtins,  ix.  9. 
He  reachedPattala  towards  the  middle 
or  end  Of  July,  irepl  kvv'os  emroknv 
(Strabo,  xv.  p.  692). 

The  site  of  Pattala  has  been  usually 
looked  for  near  the  modem  Tattal 
But  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  his  recent  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Campaign  of  the  Army  of 
the  Indus  in  Scinde  andKabool  (ch.  v. 
j >.  104),  shows  some  reasons  for  think¬ 
ing  that  it  must  have  been  considerably 
higher  up  the  river  than  Tatta,  some¬ 
where  near  Sehwan.  “  The  Delta  com¬ 
mencing  about  130  miles  above  the  sea, 
its  northern  apex  would  be  somewhere 


midway  between  Hyderabad  and 
Sehwan;  where  local  traditions  still 
speak  of  ancient  cities  destroyed,  and 
of  greater  changes  having  occurred 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Indus." 

The  constant  changes  in  the  course 
of  the  Indus,  however  (compare  p.  73 
of  his  work),  noticed  by  all  observers, 
render  every  attempt  at  such  identifi¬ 
cation  conjectural— see  Wood’s  Journey 
to  the  Oxus,  p.  12. 

»  Arrian,  vi.  24, 2;  Strabo,  xv.  n.  723. 

8  Arrian,  vi.  25, 26 ;  Curtius,  ix.  10 ; 
Plutarch,  Alex.  66. 
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their  recent  distress  in  Gedrdsia,  the  king  conducted  them  for 
seven  days  in  drunken  bacchanalian  procession  through  Karmania, 
himself  and  all  his  friends  taking  part  in  the  revelry,  an  imitation 
of  the  jovial  festivity  and  triumph  with  which  the  god  Dionysus 
had  marched  back  from  the  conquest  of  India.1 

During  the  halt  in  Karmania  Alexander  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  admiral  Nearchus,2  who  had  brought  the  b.c.  325- 
fleet  round  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Winter, 
harbour  called  Harmozeia  (Ormuz),  not  far  from  the  Alexander 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf— a  voyage  of  much  hard-  and  the 
ship  and  distress,  along  the  barren  coasts  of  the  Oritse,  b3  to  me 
the  Gedrosians,  and  the  Ichthyophagi.3  Nearchus,  conduct  of 
highly  commended  and  honoured,  was  presently  sent  Alexander 
back  to  complete  his  voyage  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  ns.  pS. 
Euphrates ;  while  Hephsestion  also  was  directed  to  ^*pof  the 
conduct  the  larger  portion  of  the  army,  with  the  ele-  OrsinSs. 
phants  and  heavy  baggage,  by  the  road  near  the  coast  from  Kar¬ 
mania  into  Persis.  This  road,  though  circuitous,  was  the  most 
convenient,  as  it  was  now  the  winter  season  ;4  but  Alexander 
himself,  with  the  lighter  divisions  of  his  army,  took  the  more 
direct  mountain  road  from  Karmania  to  Pasargadse  and  Peisepolis. 
Visiting  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire,  he  was  incensed  to  find  it  violated  and  pillaged.  He 
caused  it  to  be  carefully  restored,  put  to  death  a  Macedonian 
named  Polymachus  as  the  offender,  and  tortured  the  Magian 


i  Curtius,  ix.  10 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  106 ; 
Plutarch,  Alex.  67.  Arrian  (vi.  28) 
found  this  festal  progress  mentioned 
in  some  authorities,  but  not  in  others. 
Neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus 
mentioned  it.  Accordingly  Arrian 
refuses  to  believe  it.  There  may  have 
been  exaggeration  or  falsities  as  to  the 
details  of  the  march ;  but  as  a  general 
fact,  I  see  no  sufficient  ground  for  dis¬ 
believing  it.  A  season  of  excessive 
licence  to  the  soldiers,  after  their 
extreme  suffering  in  GedrOsia,  was  by 
no  means  unnatural  to  grant.  More¬ 
over,  it  corresponds  to  the  general 
conception  of  the  returning  march  of 
Dionysus  in  antiquity,  while  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  that  god  was  quite  in  conformity 
with  Alexander’s  turn  of  sentiment. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
silence  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  is 
10- 


too  strongly  insisted  on,  both  by  Arrian 
and  by  others,  as  a  reason  for  dis¬ 
believing  affirmations  respecting  Alex¬ 
ander.  , 

Arrian  and  Curtius  (x.  1)  differ  in 
their  statements  about  the  treatment 
of  Kleander.  According  to  Arrian  he 
was  put  to  death ;  accordingto  Curtius 
he  was  spared  from  death,  and  simply 
put  in  prison,  in  consequence  of  the 
important  service  which  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  by  killing  Parmenio  with  his 
own  hand— while  600  of  his  accomplices 
and  agents  were  put  to  death. 

2  Nearchus  had  begun  his  voyage 
about  the  end  of  September,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  October  (Arrian,  Indie.  21; 
Strabo,  xv.  p.  721). 

»  Arrian,  vi.  28,  7 ;  Arrian,  Indies* 
C.  83—37. 

4  Arrian,  vi.  28,  12—29. 
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guardians  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  accomplices,  but  in 
vain.1  OrsinSs,  satrap  of  Persis,  was  however  accused  of  conni¬ 
vance  in  the  deed,  as  well  as  of  various  acts  of  murder  and 
spoliation :  according  to  Curtius,  he  was  not  only  innocent,  but 
had  manifested  both  good  faith  and  devotion  to  Alexander ; 2  in 
spite  of  which  he  became  a  victim  of  the  hostility  of  the  favourite 
eunuch  Bagdas,  who  both  poisoned  the  king's  mind  with  calum¬ 
nies  of  his  own,  and  suborned  other  accusers  with  false  testimony. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  story,  Alexander  caused 
Orsirtes  to  be  hanged,3  naming  as  satrap  Peukestes,  whose  favour 
was  now  high,  partly  as  comrade  and  preserver  of  the  king  in  his 
imminent  danger  at  the  citadel  of  the  Malli,  partly  from  his 
having  adopted  the  Persian  dress,  manners,  and  language  more 
completely  than  any  other  Macedonian. 

It  was  about  February,  in  324  B.c.,4  that  Alexander  marched 
out  of  Persis  to  Susa.  During  this  progress,  at  the  point  where 
he  crossed  the  Pasitigris,  he  was  again  joined  by  Nearchus,  who, 
having  completed  his  circumnavigation  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  had  sailed  back  with  the  fleet 
from  the  latter  river  and  come  up  the  Pasitigris.5  It  is  probable 


1  Plutarch,  Alex.  69 ;  Arrian,  vi.  29, 
17 :  Strabo,  xv.  p.  730. 

2  Arrian,  v.  30, 2 ;  Curtius,  x.  1,  23— 
38.  “  Hie  fuit  exitus  nobilissimi  Per- 
sarum,  nec  insontis  modo,  sed  eximise 
quoque  benignitatis  in  regem.”  The 
great  favour  which  the  beautiful 
eunuch  Bagdas  (though  Arrian  does 
not  mention  him)  enjoyed  with  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  the  exalted  position  which 
he  occupied,  are  attested  by  good 
contemporaiw  evidence,  especially  the 
philosopher  Diksearchus— see  Athense. 
xiii.  p.  603 ;  Diksearch.  Fragm.  19,  ap. 
Hist.  Grsec.  Fragm.  Didot.  vol.  ii.  p. 
241.  Compare  the  Fragments  of  Eu- 
mends  and  Diodotus  (Afilian,  V.  H.  iii. 
23)  in  Didot,  Fragm.  Scriptor.  Hist. 
Alex.  Magni,  p.  121 ;  Plutarch  de  Adol. 
et  Amic.  Discrim,  p.  65. 

3  Arrian,  vi.  30;  Curtius,  x.  1, 22—30. 

4  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hellen. 
B.C.  325,  also  Append,  p.  232)  places 
the  arrival  of  Alexander  m  Susiana,  on 
his  return  march,  in  the  month  of 
February,  B.c.  325,— a  year  too  early, 
in  my  opinion.  1  have  before  remarked 
on  the  views  of  Mr.  Clmton  respecting 
the  date  of  Alexander’s  victory  over 


Porus  on  the  Hydaspes,  where  (follow¬ 
ing  Schmieder’s  conjecture)  he  alters 
the  name  of  the  month  as  it  stands  in 
the  text  of  Arrian,  and  supposes  that 
battle  to  have  occurred  iu  August,  b.c. 
327,  instead  of  April,  B.C.  326.  Mr. 
Clinton  antedates  by  one  year  all  the 
proceedings  of  Alexander  subsequent 
to  his  quitting  Baktria  for  the  last 
time  in  the  summer  of  b.c.  827.  Dr. 
Vincent’s  remark— that  “the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  tm  waiters  occurring  after 
Alexander’s  return  to  Susa  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  historians”  (see  Clinton,  p. 
282),  is  a  perfectly  just  one ;  and  Mit- 
ford  has  not  replied  to  it  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  In  my  judgment, 
there  was  only  an  interval  of  sixteen 
months  (not  an  interval  of  twenty- 
eight  months,  as  Mr.  Clinton  supposes) 
between  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Susa  and  his  death  at  Babylon  (Feb., 
324  B.C. ,  to  June,  323  B.C.). 

5  Arrian,  vii.  5,  9;  Arrian,  Indica, 
c.  42.  The  voluntary  death  of  Kalanus 
the  Indian  Gymnosophist  must  have 
taken  place  at  Susa  (where  Dioddrus 
places  it,  xvii.  107),  and  not  in  Persis : 
for  Nearchus  was  seemingly  present  at 
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that  the  division  of  Hephsestion  also  rejoined  him  at  Susa,  and 
that  the  whole  army  was  there  for  the  first  time  BC  324 
brought  together  after  the  separation  in  Karmania.  Early 

In  Susa  and  Susiana  Alexander  spent  some  months.  rmg’ 

For  the  first  time  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he 
had  now  no  military  operations  in  hand  or  in  imme-  jjmction 
diate  prospect.  Ho  enemy  was  before  him,  until  it  fleet  under 
pleased  him  to  go  in  quest  of  a  new  one  ;  nor  indeed  Sfcerit  had 
could  any  new  one  be  found,  except  at  a  prodigious  g^djwwd 
distance.  He  had  emerged  from  the  perils  of  the  mouth  of 
untrodden  East,  and  had  returned  into  the  ordinary  the  Indus- 
localities  and  conditions  of  Persian  rule,  occupying  that  capital 
city  from  whence  the  great  Achsemenid  kings  had  B.c.  324. 

been  accustomed  to  govern  the  Western  as  well  as  Spring  and 
_  _  .  °  summer, 

the  Eastern  portions  of  their  vast  empire.  To  their 

post  and  to  their  irritable  love  of  servility,  Alexander 

had  succeeded ;  but  bringing  with  him  a  restless  g^ecteof’ 

energy  such  as  none  of  them  except  the  first  founder  uneasiness 

Cyrus  had  manifested,  and  a  splendid  military  genius 

such  as  was  unknown  alike  to  Cyrus  and  to  his  sue-  theMacedo- 

cessors.  soldiers. 

In  the  new  position  of  Alexander,  his  principal  subjects  of 
uneasiness  were  the  satraps  and  the  Macedonian  past  con- 
soldiers.  During  the  long  interval  (more  than  five  duct  of  the 
years)  which  had  elapsed  since  he  marched  eastward  several  of 
from  Hyrkania  in  pursuit  of  BessuS,  the  satraps  had  punched  by 
necessarily  been  left  much  to  themselves.  Some  had  Alexander 
imagined  that  he  would  never  return — an  anticipation  among1 
noway  unreasonable,  since  his  own  impulse  towards  ^|So?"” 
forward  march  was  so  insatiate,  that  he  was  only  con-  Harpalus. 
strained  to  return  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  his  own  soldiers  ; 
moreover  his  dangerous  wound  among  the  Malli,  and  his  calami¬ 
tous  march  through  Gedrdsia,  had  given  rise  to  reports  of  his 
death,  credited  for  some  time  even  by  Olympias  and  Kleopatra  in 
Macedonia.1  Under  these  uncertainties,  some  satraps  stood 
accused  of  having  pillaged  rich  temples  and  committed  acts  ol 
violence  towards  individuals.  Apart  from  all  criminality,  real  or 


Se“*Srab1?.  of  the  fune: 
pile  (Aman,  vii.  3,  9),  and  he  was  i 


with  Alexander  in  Persia. 
1  Plutarch,  Alex.  68. 
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alleged,  several  of  them,  also,  had  taken  into  pay  bodies  of  merce¬ 
nary  troops,  partly  as  a  necessary  means  of  authority  in  their 
respective  districts,  partly  as  a  protection  to  themselves  in  the 
event  of  Alexander’s  decease.  Respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
satraps  and  their  officers,  many  denunciations  and  complaints 
were  sent  in,  to  which  Alexander  listened  readily  and  even 
eagerly,  punishing  the  accused  with  indiscriminate  rigour,  and 
resenting  especially  the  suspicion  that  they  had  calculated  upon 
his  death.1  Among  those  executed  were  Abulites,  satrap  of 
Susiana,  with  his  son  Oxathres ;  the  latter  was  even  slain  by 
the  hands  of  Alexander  himself  with  a  sarissa,2  the  dispensation 
of  punishment  becoming  in  his  hands  an  outburst  of  exasperated 
temper.  He  also  despatched  peremptory  orders  to  all  the  satraps, 
enjoining  them  to  dismiss  their  mercenary  troops  without 
delay.3  This  measure  produced  considerable  effect  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Greece,  about  which  I  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Harpalus,  satrap  of  Babylon  (about  whom  also  more  presently), 
having  squandered  large  sums  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  post 
upon  ostentatious  luxury,  became  terrified  when  Alexander  was 
approaching  Susiana,  and  fled  to  Greece  with  a  large  treasure  and 
a  small  body  of  soldiers.4  Serious  alarm  was  felt  among  all  the 


1  Arrian,  vii.  4,  2—5 ;  Dioddr.  xvii. 
108;  Curtius,  x.  1,  7.  “  Cceperat  esse 
prseceps  ad  repraesentanda  supplicia, 
item  ad  deteriora  credenda  ”  (Curtins, 
x.  1,  39). 

2  Plutarch,  Alex.  68. 

s  Dioddr.  xvii.  106—111. 

4  Among  the  accusations  which 
reached  Alexander  against  this  satrap, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  (ev  rtf  Trp&s  A.\e£<xv8pov 
imaroXfi)  by  the  Greek  historian  Theo- 
pompus,  who  set  forth  with  indigna¬ 
tion  the  extravagant  gifts  and  honours 
heaped  by  Harpalus  upon  his  two 
successive  mistresses,  Pythionikd  and 
Glykera,  celebrated  Hetserae  from 
Athens.  These  proceedings  Theo- 
pompus  describes  as  insults  to  Alex¬ 
ander  (Theopompus  ap.  Athense.  xiii. 

586—595 ;  Fragment.  277,  278,  ed. 

The  satyric  drama  called  *A ynv,  re¬ 
presented  before  Alexander  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  flight  of  Harpalus, 
cannot  have  been  represented  (as  Athe- 
xueus  states  it  to  nave  been)  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Hydaspes,  because  Harpa¬ 


lus  did  not  make  his  escape  until  he 
was  frightened  by  the  approach  of 
Alexander  returning  from  India.  At 
the  Hydaspes,  Alexander  was  still  on 
his  outward  progress ;  very  far  off,  and 
without  any  idea  of  returning.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  the  words  of  Athenseus 
respecting  this  drama — e8t8o.£e  Alow- 
(Titov  8vr<av  evrl  rov  'Y8  a  crirov  rov 
vorafiov  (xiii.  p.  595)— involve  a  mistake 
or  misreading,  ana  that  it  a  ought  to 
stand  eirl  rov  X  o  a  <r  ir  o  v  rov  irorafiov. 
I  may  remark  that  the  words  Medus 
Hydaspes  in  Virgil,  Georg,  iv.  211,  pro¬ 
bably  involve  the  same  confusion.  The 
Choaspes  was  the  river  near  Susa ;  and 
drama  was  performed  before  Alex¬ 
ander  at  Susa  during  the  Dionysia  of 
the  year  324  B.C.,  after  Harpalus  had 
fled.  The  Dionysia  were  in  the  month 
Elaphebolion ;  now  Alexander  did  not 
fight  Porus  on  the  Hydaspes^  until 
the  succeeding  month,  Hunychion,  at 
the  earliest,  and  probably  later.  And 
even  if  we  suppose  (which  is  not  pro¬ 
bable)  that  he  reached  the  Hydaspes 
in  Elaphebolion,  he  would  have  no 
leisure  to  celebrate  dramas  and  a 
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satraps  and  officers,  innocent  as  well  as  guilty.  That  the  most 
guilty  were  not  those  who  fared  worst,  we  may  see  by  the  case  of 
Kleomenes  in  Egypt,  who  remained  unmolested  in  his  govern¬ 
ment,  though  his  iniquities  were  no  secret.1 

Among  the  Macedonian  soldiers,  discontent  had  been  perpetu¬ 
ally  growing,  from  the  numerous  proofs  which  they  Biscontenta 
witnessed  that  Alexander  had  made  his  election  for  of  the 
an  Asiatic  character,  and  abnegated  his  own  country.  “j^e„nia“ 
Besides  his  habitual  adoption  of  the  Persian  costume 
and  ceremonial,  he  now  celebrated  a  sort  of  national  mtermar? 
Asiatic  marriage  at  Susa.  He  had  already  married 
the  captive  Boxana  in  Baktria ;  he  next  took  two 
additional  wives— Statira,  daughter  of  Darius,  and 
Parysatis,  daughter  of  the  preceding  king  Ochus.  He  at  the 
same  time  caused  eighty  of  his  principal  friends  and  officers, 
some  very  reluctantly,  to  marry  (according  to  Persian  rites) 
wives  selected  from  the  noblest  Persian  families,  providing 
dowries  for  all  of  them.2  He  made  presents  besides  to  all  those 
Macedonians  who  gave  in  their  names  as  having  married 
Persian  women.  Splendid  festivities3  accompanied  these  nup¬ 
tials,  with  honorary  rewards  distributed  to  favourites  and 
meritorious  officers.  Macedonians  and  Persians,  the  two  imperial 
races,  one  in  Europe,  the  other  in  Asia,  were  thus  intended  to  be 
amalgamated.  To  soften  the  aversion  of  the  soldiers  generally 
towards  these  Asiatizing  marriages,4  Alexander  issued  proclama¬ 
tion  that  he  would  himself  discharge  their  debts,  inviting  all  who 
owed  money  to  give  in  their  names  with  an  intimation  of  the 
sums  due.  It  was  known  that  the  debtors  were  numerous  ;  yet 
few  came  to  enter  their  names.  The  soldiers  suspected  the 
proclamation  as  a  stratagem,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
such  as  were  spendthrifts,  and  obtaining  a  pretext  for  punish- 

Dionysiac  festival,  while  the  army  of  Achaemenid  family,  but  Darius  Codo- 
Porus  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  mannus,  father  of  Statira,  was  not  of 
opposite  hank.  Moreover,  it  is  no  way  that  family  ;  he  began  a  new  lineage, 
probable  that,  on  the  remote  Hydaspes,  About  the  overweening  regal  state  of 
he  had  any  actors  or  chorus,  or  means  Alexander  outdoing  even  the  previous 
of  celebrating  dramas  at  all.  Persian  kings,  see  Pylarchus  ap. 

1  Arrian,  vii.  18,  2 ;  vii.  23,  9—  Athense.  xii.  p.  539. 

13.  ##  8  Charts  ap.  Athense.  xii.  p.  638. 

2  Arrian,  vn.  4,  6—9.  By  these  two  4  Arrian,  vu.  6,  S.  *al  rovs  y&iiov s 
marriages,  Alexander  thus  engrafted  iu  rep  v6f xcp  Hep<riK$  ironjfapras  ov  wpby 
himself  upon  the  two  lines  Of  antece-  8v/j.ov  yevt<r6at  roly  iroAAoZy  a vr&vt  ovSk 
dent  Persian  kings.  Ochus  was  of  the  raw  yrni.avrmv  icrrlv  oly,  &c. 


nages 
promoted 
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ment — a  remarkable  evidence  bow  little  confidence  or  affection 
Alexander  now  inspired,  and  bow  completely  the  sentiment 
entertained  towards  bim  was  that  of  fear  mingled  with  admira¬ 
tion.  He  bimself  was  much  hurt  at  tbeir  mistrust,  and  openly 
complained  of  it ;  at  tbe  same  time  proclaiming  that  paymasters 
and  tables  should  be  planted  openly  in  tbe  camp,  and  that  any 
soldier  might  come  and  ask  for  money  enough  to  pay  bis  debts, 
without  being  bound  to  give  in  bis  name.  Assured  of  secrecy, 
they  now  made  application  in  such  numbers  that  tbe  total 
distributed  was  prodigiously  great ;  reaching,  according  to  some, 
to  10,000  talents— according  to  Arrian,  to  not  less  than  20,000 
talents,  or  ,£4,600,000  sterling.1 

Large  as  this  donative  was,  it  probably  gave  but  partial  satis- 
b.c.323.  faction,  since  tbe  most  steady  and  well-conducted 

Spring.  soldiers  could  have  received  no  benefit,  except  in  so 

discontent  ^ar  as  choose  to  come  forward  with  ficti- 

vith  the1* [  tious  debts.  A  new  mortification  moreover  was  in 
soldiers^  store  ^or  soldiers  generally.  There  arrived  from 
teriedaM  the  various  satrapies — even  from  those  most  distant, 
?yXeQ  Sogdiana,  Baktria,  Aria,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  &c. — 
ander.  contingents  of  young  and  fresh  native  troops,  amount¬ 
ing  in  total  to  30,000  men,  all  armed  and  drilled  in  the 
Macedonian  manner.  From  the  time  when  the  Macedonians  had 
refused  to  cross  the  river  Hyphasis  and  march  forward  into 
India,  Alexander  saw  that  for  his  large  aggressive  schemes  it  was 
necessary  to  disband  the  old  soldiers,  and  to  organize  an  army  at 
once  more  fresh  and  more  submissive.  He  accordingly  despatched 
orders  to  the  satraps  to  raise  and  discipline  new  Asiatic  levies,  ot 
vigorous  native  youths ;  and  the  fruit  of  these  orders  was  now 
seen.2  Alexander  reviewed  the  new  levies,  whom  he  called  the 
Epigoni,  with  great  satisfaction.  He  moreover  incorporated 
many  native  Persians,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  into  the  Compa¬ 
nion-cavalry,  the  most  honourable  service  in  the  army ;  making 
the  important  change  of  arming  them  with  the  short  Macedonian 
thrusting-pike  in  place  of  the  missile  Persian  javelin.  They  were 
found  such  apt  soldiers,  and  the  genius  of  Alexander  for  military 

i  Arrian,  vii.  5 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand.  taken  some  time  to  get  together  and 
70;  Curtius,  x.  2,  9;  Diod6r.  xvii  discipline  these  young  troops ;  Alexan- 
109.  dor  must  therefore  haYe  sent  the  orders 

-  Diod&r.  xvii  108.  It  must  have  from  India. 
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organization  was  so  consummate,  that  lie  saw  liimself  soon 
released  from  his  dependence  on  the  Macedonian  veterans— a 
change  evident  enough  to  them  as  well  as  to  him.1 

The  novelty  and  success  of  Nearchus  in  his  exploring  voyage 
had  excited  in  Alexander  an  eager  appetite  for  naval  Interegtof 
operations.  Going  on  board  his  fleet  in  the  Pasitigris  Alexander, 
(the  Kanin,  the  river  on  the  east  side  of  Susa),  he  which  sails 
sailed  in  person  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  surveyed 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and  then 
sailed  up  the  latter  river  as  far  as  Opis.  Hephaestion  meanwhile, 
commanding  the  army,  marched  by  land  in  concert  with  his 
voyage  and  came  back  to  Opis,  where  Alexander  disembarked.2 . 

Sufficient  experiment  had  now  been  made  with  the  Asiatic 
levies  to  enable  Alexander  to  dispense  with  many  of  Notice  of 
his  Macedonian  veterans.  Calling  together  the  army, 
he  intimated  his  intention  of  sending  home  those  who  the  Mace- 
were  unfit  for  service,  either  from  age  or  wounds,  but  die^-they 
of  allotting  to  them  presents  at  departure  sufficient  to  ^gy7 
place  them  in  an  enviable  condition,  and  attract  fresh  Alexander 
Macedonian  substitutes.  On  hearing  this  intimation,  j^ds  them 
all  the  long-standing  discontent  of  the  soldiers  at  once  aU* 
broke  out.  They  felt  themselves  set  aside,  as  worn  out  and  use¬ 
less, — and  set  aside,  not  to  make  room  for  younger  men  of  their 
own  country,  but  in  favour  of  those  Asiatics  into  whose  arms 
their  king  had  now  passed.  They  demanded  with  a  loud  voice 
that  he  should  dismiss  them  all— advising  him  by  way  of  taunt 
to  make  his  future  conquests  along  with  his  father  Ammon. 
These  manifestations  so  incensed  Alexander,  that  he  leaped  down 
from  the  elevated  platform  on  which  he  had  stood  to  speak, 
rushed  with  a  few  of  his  guards  among  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  and 
seized  or  caused  to  be  seized  thirteen  of  those  apparently  most 
forward,  ordering  them  immediately  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
multitude  were  thoroughly  overawed  and  reduced  to  silence,  upon 
which  Alexander  remounted  the  platform  and  addressed  them  in 
a  speech  of  considerable  length.  He  boasted  of  the  great  exploits 
of  Philip,  and  of  his  own  still  greater :  he  affirmed  that  all  the 
benefit  of  his  conquests  had  gone  to  the  Macedonians,  and  that  he 
himself  had  derived  from  them  nothing  but  a  double  share  of  the 
*  Arrian,  vii.  6.  2  Arrian,  vii.  7. 
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common  labours,  hardships,  wounds,  and  perils.  Reproaching 
them  as  base  deserters  from  a  king  who  had  gained  for  them  all 
these  unparalleled  acquisitions,  ne  concluded  by  giving  discharge 
to  all — commanding  them  forthwith  to  depart.1 

After  this  speech —teeming  (as  we  read  it  in  Arrian)  with  that 
exorbitant  self-exaltation  which  formed  the  leading 
Remorse  feature  in  nis  character — Alexander  hurried  away 
i— °n  into  the  palace,  where  he  remained  shut  up  for  two 
soldiers—  days  without  admitting  any  one  except  his  immediate 
^appeased  attendants.  His  guards  departed  along  with  him, 
dSation  leaving  the  discontented  soldiers  stupefied  and 
motionless.  Receiving  no  further  orders,  nor  any  of 
the  accustomed  military  indications,2  they  were  left  in  the 
helpless  condition  of  soldiers  constrained  to  resolve  for  themselves, 
and  at  the  same  time  altogether  dependent  upon  Alexander,  whom 
they  had  offended.  On  the  third  day,  they  learnt  that  he  had 
convened  the  Persian  officers,  and  had  invested  them  with  the 
chief  military  commands,  distributing  the  newly-arrived  Epigoni 
into  divisions  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  with  Macedonian 
military  titles,  and  passing  over  the  Macedonians  themselves  as 
if  they  did  not  exist  At  this  news  the  soldiers  were  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  remorse.  They  rushed  to  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  supplicated  with  tears  and 
groans  for  Alexander’s  pardon.  Presently  he  came  out,  and  was 
himself  moved  to  tears  by  seeing  their  prostrate  deportment. 
After  testifying  his  full  reconciliation,  he  caused  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  be  celebrated,  coupled  with  a  multitudinous  banquet  of 
mixed  Macedonians  and  Persians  The  Grecian  prophets,  the 
Persian  Magi,  and  all  the  guests  present  united  in  prayer  and 

1  Arrian,  vii.  9,  10;  Plutarch,  Alex,  patients,  postremo  precibus  et  lacrymis 

71 ;  Curtius,  x.  2 ;  Justin,  xii.  11.  veniam  quserebant.  Ut  vero  deformis 

2  See  the  description  given  by  Taci-  et  dens,  et  prater  sp€m  incolumis, 
tns  (Hist.  ii.  29)  of  the  bringing  round  Valens  processit,  gaudram,  miseratio, 
of  the  Vitellian  army,  ■which  had  mu-  favor ;  versi  in  lmtitiam  (ut  est  vulgus 
tinied  against  the  general  Eabius  utroque  immodicum)  laudantes  gra- 
Valens Turn  Alphenus  Varus,  pra-  tantesque,  circumdatum  aquilis  signis- 
fectus  castrorum,  deflagrante  paulatim  que,  in  tribunal  ferant.” 

seditions,  addit  consilium  —  vetitis  Compare  also  the  narrative  in  Xeno- 
obire  vigilias  centurionibus,  omisso  ph6n  (Anab.  i.  8)  of  the  embarrassment 
tubse  sono,  quo  miles  ad  belli  munia  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  Tarsus, 
cietur.  Igitur  torpore  cuncti,  circum-  when  they  at  first  refused  to  obey  Kle- 
spectare  inter  se  attoniti,  et  xd  ipsum,  archus  and  march  against  the  Great 
quod  nemo  regeret ,  paventes ;  silentlo.  King. 
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libation  for  fusion,  harmony,  and  community  of  empire  between 
the  two  nations.1 

This  complete  victory  over  his  own  soldiers  was  probably  as 
gratifying  to  Alexander  as  any  one  gained  during  his  partial 
past  life,  carrying  as  it  did  a  consoling  retribution  banding— 
for  the  memorable  stoppage  on  the  banks  of  the  ^rans 
Hyphasis,  which  he  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  placed 
He  selected  10,000  of  the  oldest  and  most  exhausted  command  of 
among  the  soldiers  to  be  sent  home  under  Kraterus,  ^ra*8 10 
giving  to  each  full  pay  until  the  time  of  arrival  in 
Macedonia,  with  a  donation  of  one  talent  besides.  He  intended 
that  Kraterus,  who  was  in  bad  health,  should  remain  in  Europe 
as  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  and  that  Antipater  should  come  out  to 
Asia  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops.2  Pursuant  to  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  the  10,000  soldiers  were  now  singled  out  for  return,  and 
separated  from  the  main  army.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  actually  did  return,  during  the  ten  months  of  Alexander’s 
remaining  life. 

Of  the  important  edict  issued  this  summer  by  Alexander  to  the 
Grecian  cities,  and  read  at  the  Olympic  festival  in  bc  m 
July — directing  each  city  to  recall  its  exiled  oitizens —  summer. 

I  shall  speak  in  a  future  chapter.  He  had  now  New  pro_ 
accomplished  his  object  of  organizing  a  land  force  half  ^s^of^con- 
Macedonian,  half  Asiatic.  But  since  the  expedition  template* 
of  Nearchus,  he  had  become  bent  upon  a  large  exten-  ^nder— ' 
sion  of  his  naval  force  also,  which  was  indeed  an 
indispensable  condition  towards  his  immediate  pro-  ing  his  s 
jects  of  conquering  Arabia,  and  of  pushing  both  fleet* 
nautical  exploration  and  aggrandizement  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
round  the  Arabian  coast.  He  despatched  orders  to  the  Phoenician 
ports,  directing  that  a  numerous  fleet  should  be  built,  and  that 
the  ships  should  then  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  conveyed  across  to 
Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates,  whence  they  would  sail  down  to 
Babylon.  At  that  place,  he  directed  the  construction  of  other 
ships  from  the  numerous  cypress  trees  around — as  well  as  the 
formation  of  an  enormous  harbour  in  the  river  at  Babylon, 

1  Arrian,  vii.  11.  had  always  opposed,  as  much  as  he 

2  Arrian,  vii.  12, 1—7 :  Justin,  atii.  12.  dared,  the  Oriental  transformation 
Kraterus  was  especially  popular  with  of  Alexander  (Plutarch,  EumenGs, 
the  Macedonian  soldiers,  because  he  6). 
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adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  1000  ships  of  war.  Mitkalus,  a 
Greek  of  Klazomenae,  was  sent  to  Phoenicia  with  500  talents,  to 
enlist,  or  to  purchase,  seamen  for  the  crews.  It  was  calculated 
that  these  preparations  (probably  under  the  superintendence  of 
Nearchus)  would  be  completed  by  the  spring,  for  which  period 
contingents  were  summoned  to  Babylon  for  the  expedition  against 
Arabia.1 

In  the  meantime,  Alexander  himself  paid  a  visit  to  Ekbatana, 
b.c.  324.  the  ordinary  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings. 
Visit  to  con<^ucte<*  kis  army  by  leisurely  marches,  review- 

Ekbatana  ing  by  the  way  the  ancient  regal  parks  of  the  cele- 
Hephses-0*  brated  breed  called  Nisaean  horses — now  greatly 
lentTwrow  re^uce^ 111  nuinber.2 * * * * *  On  the  march,  a  violent  alter- 
of  Alex*  cation  occurred  between  his  personal  favourite, 

ander.  Hephaestion,  and  his  secretary,  EumenSs,  the  most 

able,  dexterous,  and  long-sighted  man  in  his  service.  Eumenes, 
as  a  Greek  of  Kardia,  had  been  always  regarded  with  slight  and 
jealousy  by  the  Macedonian  officers,  especially  by  Hephsestion  : 
Alexander  now  took  pains  to  reconcile  the  two,  experiencing  no 
difficulty  with  Eumenes,  but  much  with  Hephsestion.8  During 
his  stay  at  Ekbatana,  he  celebrated  magnificent  sacrifices  and 
festivities,  with  gymnastic  and  musical  exhibitions,  which  were 
further  enlivened,  according  to  the  Macedonian  habits,  by  banquets 
and  excessive  wine-drinking.  Amidst  these  proceedings,  Hephses- 
tion  was  seized  with  a  fever.  The  vigour  of  his  constitution 
emboldened  him  to  neglect  all  care  or  regimen,  so  that  in  a  few 
days  the  disease  carried  him  off.  The  final  crisis  came  on 
suddenly,  and  Alexander  was  warned  of  it  while  sitting  in  the 
theatre ;  but  though  he  instantly  hurried  to  the  bedside,  he  found 
Hephsestion  already  dead.  His  sorrow  for  this  loss  was  unbounded, 
manifesting  itself  in  excesses  suitable  to  the  general  violence  of 


1  Arrian,  vii.  19.  He  also  sent  an 
officer  named  HerakleidSs  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  with  orders  to  con¬ 
struct  ships  and  make  a  survey  of  that 
sea  (vii.  16). 

2  Arrian,  vii.  13,  2 ;  Dioddr.  xvii.  110. 

How  leisurely  the  march  was  may 

he  seen  in  Dioddrus. 

The  direction  of  Alexander’s  march 

from  Susa  to  Ekbatana,  along  a  fre* 

quented  and  good  road  which  Dioddrus 


in  another  place  calls  a  royal  road  (xix. 
19),  is  traced  by  Ritter,  deriving  his 
information  chiefly  from  the  recent  re¬ 
searches  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  way  lay  along  the 
western  side  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Zagros,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Kerkha  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  part 
ix.  b.  3,  p.  329,  West-Asia). 

3  Arrian,  vii.  13,  1;  Plutarch,  Eu- 
mends,  2, 
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his  impulses,  whether  of  affection  or  of  antipathy.  Like  Achill€s 
mourning  for  Patroklus,  he  cast  himself  on  the  ground  near  the 
dead  body,  and  remained  there  wailing  for  several  hours ;  he 
refused  all  care,  and  even  food,  for  two  days ;  he  cut  his  hair 
close,  and  commanded  that  all  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  camp 
should  have  their  manes  cut  dose  also  ;  he  not  only  suspended 
the  festivities,  but  interdicted  all  music  and  every  sign  of  joy  in 
the  camp ;  he  directed  that  the  battlements  of  the  walls  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  neighbouring  cities  should  be  struck  off ;  he  hung,  or 
crucified,  the  physician  Glaukias,  who  had  prescribed  for 
Hephaestion  ;  he  ordered  that  a  vast  funeral  pile  should  be 
erected  at  Babylon,  at  a  cost  given  to  us  as  10,000  talents 
(J2, 300,000),  to  celebrate  the  obsequies ;  he  sent  messengers  to  the 
oracle  of  Ammon,  to  inquire  whether  it  was  permitted  to  worship 
Hephaestion  as  a  god.  Many  of  those  around  him,  accommodating 
themselves  to  this  passionate  impulse  of  the  ruler,  began  at  once 
to  show  a  sort  of  worship  towards  the  deceased,  by  devoting  to 
him  themselves  and  their  arms  ;  of  which  Eumenes  set  the 
example,  conscious  of  his  own  personal  danger,  if  Alexander 
should  suspect  him  of  being  pleased  at  the  death  of  his  recent 
rival.  Perdikkas  was  instructed  to  convey  the  body  in  solemn 
procession  to  Babylon,  there  to  be  burnt  in  state  when  prepara¬ 
tions  should  be  completed.1 

Alexander  stayed  at  Ekbatana  until  winter  was  at  hand,  seek¬ 
ing  distraction  from  his  grief  in  exaggerated  splendour  B.c.  324— 
of  festivals  and  ostentation  of  life.  His  temper  be-  ^3.  Winter, 
came  so  much  more  irascible  and  furious,  that  no  one  Alexander 
approached  him  without  fear,  and  he  was  propitiated  naSthe 
by  the  most  extravagant  flatteries.8  At  length  he  Kossasi. 
roused  himself  and  found  his  true  consolation  in  gratifying 
the  primary  passions  of  his  nature — fighting  and  man-hunting* 


_ 1  Arrian,  vii.  14 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72 ; 

Dioddr.  xvii.  110.  It  will  not  do  to 
follow  the  canon  of  evidence  tacitly 
assumed  by  Arrian,  who  thinks  him- 
self  authorized  to  discredit  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Alexander's  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  which  transgress  the  limits  of 
a  dignified  though  vehement  sorrow. 

when  Masistius  was  slain,  in  the 
Persian  army  commanded  by  Mardo- 
nius  in  Bceotia,  the  manes  of  the  horses 
were  cut  as  token  of  mourning  (Hero- 


dot.  ix.  24):  compare  also  Plutarch, 
Pelopidas,  S3,  and  Euripid.  Alkestis, 
442. 

3  See  the  curious  extracts  from 
Ephlppus  the  Chalkidian,  seemingly  a 
contemporary,  if  not  an  eye-witness 
(ap.  Athena),  xh.  pp.  587,  538)— 

teal  <rtyi)  iearetx<  vdvras  vvb  Seovs  rove 
vapour  as  *  a<J>op7)Tos  yap  %v  (Alexander) 

Kai  4><m/c<$s  *  «o<S/c«t  yap  etvai  fi«Kay\o- 
Kikosj  Ac. 

3 1  translate  here,  literiOly,  Plu- 
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Between  Media  and  Persis  dwelt  tlie  tribes  called 
amidst  a  region  of  lofty,  trackless,  inaccessible  mountains.  Brave 
and  predatory,  they  had  defied  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings. 
Alexander  now  conducted  against  them  a  powerful  force,  and  in 
spite  of  increased  difficulties  arising  from  the  wintry  season, 
pushed  them  from  point  to  point,  following  them  into  the  loftiest 
ahd  most  impenetrable  recesses  of  their  mountains.  These  efforts 
were  continued  for  forty  days,  under  himself  and  Ptolemy,  until 
the  entire  male  population  was  slain, — which  passed  for  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  offering  to  the  manes  of  Hephsestion.1 

Not  long  afterwards,  Alexander  commenced  his  progress  to 
Babylon,  but  in  slow  marches,  further  retarded  by 
various  foreign  embassies  which  met  him  on  the  road. 
So  widely  had  the  terror  of  his  name  and  achieve¬ 
ments  been  spread,  that  several  of  these  envoys  came 
from  the  most  distant  regions.  There  were  some 
from  the  various  tribes  of  Libya:  from  Carthage — 
from  Sicily  and  Sardinia — from  the  Illyrians  and 
Thracians  —  from  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and 
Tuscans,  in  Italy — nay,  even  (some  affirmed)  from  the  Bomans, 
as  yet  a  people  of  moderate  power.2  But  there  were  other  names 
yet  more  surprising:  ^Ethiopians,  from  the  extreme  south, 
beyond  Egypt — Scythians  from  the  north,  beyond  the  Danube — 
Iberians  and  Gauls  from  the  far  west,  beyond  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Legates  also  arrived  from  various  Grecian  cities,  partly  to 
tender  congratulations  and  compliments  upon  his  matchless 
successes,  partly  to  remonstrate  against  his  sweeping  mandate  for 
the  general  restoration  of  the  Grecian  exiles.8  It  was  remarked 


B.C.  323. 

Winter- 

spring. 

March  of 
Alexander 
to  Babylon. 
Numerous 


which  met 
him  on  the 
way. 


t arch’s  expression — rov  6«  ir evOov$  w a^ij-  thing  of  Alexander  even  by  report,  but 
•y opt<y  t<S  wo Ypujuiei/o?,  utcnrep  iwl  this  appears  to  me  not  credible. 
ffijpap  xal  kv  vrjy  ear  l  o  v  cLv9p<airo>v  On  the  whole,  though  the  point  is 
xal  ro  KoovaiW  edvos  Karerrpe-  doubtful,  I  incline  to  believe  theasser- 
ij/a.Tot  iravras  riPySov  a  wo  <r<f)  a  r-  tion  of  a  Roman  embassy  to  Alexander. 
t  a)  v.  rovro  Se  'EtycucmWos  ivAytcr/ibi  Nevertheless,  there  were  various  false 
«jca\eiro  (Plutarch,  Alexand.  72:  com-  statements  which  afterwards  became 
pare  Polyaenus,  iv.  3,  31).  current  about  it,  one  of  which  may  be 

1  Arrian,  vii.  15  ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  72 ;  seen  in  Memnon’s  history  of  the  Pon- 
Diod.  xvii.  ill.  This  general  slaughter,  tic  Herakleia  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  224; 
however,  can  only  be  true  of  portions  Orelli  Fragment.  Memnon.  p.  36.  Klei- 
of  the  Kossaean  name ;  for  Kossteans  tarchus  (contemporary  of  Alexander), 
occur  in  after  years  (Diodfir.  xix.  19).  whom  Pliny  quotes,  can  have  had  no 

2  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  9.  The  story  in  motive  to  insert  falsely  the  name  of 
■Strabo,  v.  p.  232,  can  hardly  apply  to  Romans,  which  in  his  time  was  nowise 
Alexander  the  Great,  Livy  (ix.  18)  important. 

conceives  that  the  Romans  knew  no-  •  Arrian,  vii.  16 ;  Justin,  xii.  13 ; 
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that  these  Grecian  legates  approached  him  with  wreaths  on  their 
heads,  tendering  golden  wreaths  to  him, — as  if  they  were  coming 
into  the  presence  of  a  god.1  The  proofs  which  Alexander 
received,  even  from  distant  tribes  with  names  and  costumes 
unknown  to  him,  of  fear  for  his  enmity  and  anxiety  for  his  favour, 
were  such  as  had  never  been  shown  to  any  historical  person,  and 
such  as  entirely  to  explain  his  superhuman  arrogance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  exuberant  pride  and  good  fortune,  how¬ 
ever,  dark  omens  and  prophecies  crowded  upon  him  B  c  g(>3 
as  he  approached  Babylon.  Of  these  the  most  Spring.' 
remarkable  was  the  warning  of  the  Chaldean  priests,  Alexander 
who  apprised  him  soon  after  he  crossed  the  Tigris  that  byion 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  enter  that  city,  and  prepara- 
exhorted  him  to  remain  outside  of  the  gates.  At  first  circum^rth& 
he  was  inclined  to  obey,  but  his  scruples  were  over-  “nd  con°n 
ruled  either  by  arguments  from  the  Greek  sophist  quest  of' 
Anaxarchus  or  by  the  shame  of  shutting  himself  out  ■5jabia' 
from  the  most  memorable  city  of  the  empire,  where  his  great 
naval  preparations  were  now  going  on.  He  found  Nearchus  with 
his  fieet,  who  had  come  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  also 
the  ships  directed  to  be  built  in  Phoenicia,  which  had  come  down 
the  river  from  Thapsakus,  together  with  large  numbers  of  sea¬ 
faring  men  to  serve  aboard.2  The  ships  of  cypress-wood  and  the 
large  docks  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  constructed  at  Babylon 
were  likewise  in  full  progress.  He  lost  no  time  in  concerting 
with  Nearchus  the  details  of  an  expedition  into  Arabia  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  his  land  force  and  naval  force  co-operating. 
Prom  various  naval  officers  who  had  been  sent  to  survey  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  now  made  their  reports  he  learnt  that  though 
there  were  no  serious  difficulties  within  it  or  along  its  southern 
coast,  yet  to  double  the  eastern  cape  which  terminated  that  coast, 
to  circumnavigate  the  unknown  peninsula  of  Arabia,  and  thus  to 
reach  the  Bed  Sea,  was  an  enterprise  perilous  at  least  if  not  iin- 


DiodCr.  xvii.  113.  The  story  mentioned 
by  Justin  in  another  place  (xxi.  6)  is 
probably  referable  to  this  last  season 
of  Alexander’s  career.  A  Carthaginian 
named  Hamilkar  Rhodanus  was  sent 
by  his  city  to  Alexander ;  really  as  an 
emissary  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
king’s  real  designs,  which  occasioned 


to  the  Carthaginians  serious  alarm, 
but  under  colour  of  being  an  exile  ten¬ 
dering  his  services.  Justin  says  that 
Parmemo  introduced  Hamilkar ;  which 
must,  I  think,  be  an  error. 

1  Arrian,  vil  ID,  1 ;  vil.  23,  8. 

*  Arrian,  vii.  19,  6-12  ,*  Dioddr.  xvii. 
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practicable.1  But  to  achieve  that  which  other  men  thought  im¬ 
practicable  was  the  leading  passion  of  Alexander.  He  resolved 
to  circumnavigate  Arabia  as  well  as  to  conquer  the  Arabians, 
from  whom  it  was  sufficient  offence  that  they  had  sent  no  envoys 
to  him.  He  also  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a  great  maritime 
city  in  the  interior  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  rival  in  wealth  and 
commerce  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.2 

Amidst  preparations  for  this  expedition,  and  while  the  im- 
b  c.  823  mense  funeral  pile  destined  for  Hephaestion  was  being 
April,  May.  built,  Alexander  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Alexander  great  dyke  called  Pallakopas,  about  ninety  miles 
board  on  below  Babylon,  a  sluice  constructed  by  the  ancient 
the  Eirphra-  Assyrian  kings  for  the  purpose  of  being  opened  when 
the  marshes  river  was  too  full  so  as  to  let  off  the  water  into 
His°pians"  interminable  marshes  stretching  out  near  the 

for  im-  western  bank.  The  sluice  being  reported  not  to  work 
navigation6  well,  be  projected  the  construction  of  a  new  one  some- 
the  river  °f  w^at  farther  down.  He  then  sailed  through  the 
Pallakopas  in  order  to  survey  the  marshes  together 
with  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  kings  which  had  been 
erected  among  them.  Himself  steering  his  vessel,  with  the 
kausia  on  his  head  and  the  regal  diadem  above  it,3  he  passed 
sometime  among  these  lakes  and  swamps,  which  were  so  extensive 
that  his  fleet  lost  the  way  among  them.  He  stayed  long  enough 
also  to  direct,  and  even  commence,  the  foundation  of  a  new  city 
in  what  seemed  to  him  a  convenient  spot.4 

On  returning  to  Babylon  Alexander  found  large  reinforcements 
arrived  there,  partly  under  Philoxenus,  Menander,  and  Menidas 
from  Lydia  and  Karia,  partly  20,000  Persians  under  Peukest§s 
the  satrap.  He  caused  these  Persians  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
files  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  According  to  the  standing 
custom,  each  of  these  files  was  sixteen  deep,  and  each  soldier  was 

1  Arrian,  vii.  20, 15  j  Arrian,  Indica,  second  century  after  the  Christian  aera, 
43.  To  undertake  this  circumnaviga-  Arabia  had  never  been  circumnavigated, 
tion,  Alexander  had  despatched  a  ship-  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea- 
master  of  Soli  in  Cyprus,  named  Hiero,  at  least  so  far  as  his  knowledge  ex- 
who,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  distance  tended, 
to  which  he  was  advancing,  and  at  the  2  Arrian,  vii.  19, 11. 

apparently  interminable  stretch  of  3  Arrian,  vii  22,  2,  8;  Strabo,  xvi 

Arabia  towards  the  south,  returned  p.  741. 

without  accomplishing  the  object.  4  Arrian,  vii.  21,  11.  iro\w  e£<j>/co3o- 

Even  in  the  time  of  Arrian,  in  the  i wqcri  re  /cal  krzixwe. 
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armed  with  the  long  pike  or  sarissa  wielded  by  two  hands,  the 
lochage,  or  front-rank  man,  being  always  an  officer  B.c.  323. 
receiving  double  pay,  of  great  strength  and  attested  June* 
valour,  and  those  second  and  third  in  the  file,  as  Large  rein- 
well  as  the  rearmost  man  of  all,  being  likewise  strong  Irriv^cire- 
and  good  men,  receiving  larger  pay  than  the  rest. 

Alexander,  in  his  new  arrangement,  retained  the  New  array 
first  three  ranks  and  the  rear  rank  unchanged,  as  Alexander 
well  as  the  same  depth  of  file,  but  he  substituted  donlansand 
twelve  Persians  in  place  of  the  twelve  Macedonians  Persians  in 
who  followed  after  the  third-rank  man,  so  that  mesSand 
the  file  was  composed  first  of  the  lochage  and  comPaliies. 
two  other  chosen  Macedonians  each  armed  with  the  sarissa ;  then 
of  twelve  Persians  armed  in  their  own  manner  with  bow  or  javelin; 
lastly,  of  a  Macedonian  with  his  sarissa  bringing  up  the  rear.1 
In  this  Macedonico-Persian  file  the  front  wouldhave  only  three  pro¬ 
jecting  pikes  instead  of  five,  which  the  ordinary  Macedonian  phalanx 
presented ;  but  then,  in  compensation,  the  Persian  soldiers  would 
be  able  to  hurl  their  javelins  at  an  advancing  enemy  over  the 
heads  of  their  three  front-rank  men.  The  supervening  death  of 
Alexander  prevented  the  actual  execution  of  this  reform,  interest¬ 
ing  as  being  his  last  project  for  amalgamating  Persians  and 
Macedonians  into  one  military  force. 

Besides  thus  modifying  the  phalanx,  Alexander  also  passed  in 
review  his  fleet,  which  was  now  fully  equipped.  The 
order  was  actually  given  for  departing  so  soon  as  the  f^eraiob- 
obsequies  of  Hephaestion  shouldbe  celebrated.  This  was  sequies  of 
the  last  act  which  remained  for  him  to  fulfil.  The  tion. *8’ 
splendid  funeral  pile  stood  ready,  two  hundred  feet 
high,  occupying  a  square  area,  of  which  the  side  was  nearly  one 
furlong,  loaded  with  costly  decorations  from  the  zeal,  real  and 
simulated,  of  the  Macedonian  officers.  The  invention  of  artists 
was  exhausted  in  long  discussions  with  the  king  himself  to 
produce  at  all  cost  an  exhibition  of  magnificence  singular  and 
stupendous.  The  outlay  (probably  with  addition  of  the  festivals 

1  Arrian,  vii.  28, 5.  Even  when  per-  the  regal  throne  surrounded  by  Asiatic 
forming  the  purely  military  operations  eunuchs;  his  principal  officers  sat  upon 
of  passing  these  soldiers  in  review,  couches  with  silver  feet,  near  to  him 
inspecting  their  exercise,  and  deter-  (Arrian,  vii.  24, 4).  This  is  among  the 
mining  their  array,  Alexander  sat  upon  evidences  of  his  altered  manners. 
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immediately  following)  is  stated  at  12,00^  talents,  or  ,£2,760,000 
sterling.1  Alexander  awaited  the  order  from  the  oracle  of 
Ammon,  having  sent  thither  messengers  to  inquire  what  measure 
of  reverential  honour  he  might  properly  and  piously  show  to  his 
departed  friend.2  The  answer  was  now  brought  back  intimating 
that  Hephsestion  was  to  be  worshipped  as  a  Hero,  the  secondary 
form  of  worship,  not  on  a  level  with  that  paid  to  the  gods. 
Delighted  with  this  divine  testimony  to  Hephaestion,  Alexander 
caused  the  pile  to  be  lighted  and  the  obsequies  celebrated  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle.3  He  further 
directed  that  magnificent  chapels  or  sacred  edifices  should  be 
erected  for  the  worship  and  honour  of  Hephaestion  at  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  at  Pella  in  Macedonia,  and  probably  in  other  cities 
also.4 

Respecting  the  honours  intended  for  Hephaestion  at  Alexandria, 
he  addressed  to  Kleomenes  the  satrap  of  Egypt  a  despatch  which 
becomes  in  part  known  to  us.  I  have  already  stated  that 
Kleomenes  was  among  the  worst  of  the  satraps,  having  committed 
multiplied  public  crimes,  of  which  Alexander  was  not  uninformed. 
The  regal  despatch  enjoined  him  to  erect  in  commemoration  of 
Hephaestion  a  chapel  on  the  terra  firma  of  Alexandria,  with  a 
splendid  turret  in  the  islet  of  Pharos ;  and  to  provide  besides 
that  all  mercantile  written  contracts,  as  a  condition  of  validity, 
should  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Hephaestion.  Alexander 
concluded  thus  : — “  If  coming  I  find  the  Egyptian  temples  and 
the  chapels  of  Hephaestion  completed  in  the  best  manner,  I  will 
forgive  you  for  all  your  past  crimes ;  and  in  future,  whatever 
magnitude  of  crime  you  may  commit,  you  shall  suffer  no  bad 

1  Dl°d6rus’  xv^*  115  J  Plutarch,  the  splendid  edifices  and  chapels  in  He- 
Aiex.  72.  phsesteiou’s  honour— as  we  see  by  Arrian, 

"  vu-  „?3,  &  vii.  23, 1&,  And  Dioddrus  must  be  sup* 

^Dioclor.  xvn.  114,  115:  compare  posed  to  allude  to  these  intended  sacred 
Aman,  yn.  14, 16;  Plutarch.  Alex.  75.  buildings,  though  he  has  inadvertently 

4  tJJpwn,  vu.  23, 10— -13 ;  Diod.  xviii.  spoken  of  the  funeral  pile.  Kraterus, 
4.  Diodorus  speaks  indeed,  in  this  who  was  under  orders  to  return  to 
passage,  of  the  or  funeral  pile  in  Macedonia,  was  to  have  built  one  at 
honour  of  Hephaestion  as  if  it  were  Pella.  \ 

among  the  vast  expenses  included  in  The  Olynthi'an  Ephippus  had  com- 
the  memoranda  left  by  Alexander  (after  posed  a  book,  7W  -rifs  'H^ato-Ttwvov  *al 
£,1S,  £®ce£,se)  prospective  schemes.  ’A\e£6Lv8pov  Ta&ys,  of  which  there  ap- 
But  the  funeral  pile  had  already  been  pear  four  or  firve  citations  m  Athenseus. 
er£?ie<i  Babylon,  as  Dioddrus  him-  He  dwelt  especially  on  the  luxurious 
self  had  informed  us.  ^  What  Alexander  habits  of  Alexander,  and  on  his  un- 
left  unexecuted  at  his  decease,  but  in-  measured  p  otations,  common  to  him 
tended  to  execute  if  he  had  lived,  was,  with  other  ^Macedonians. 
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treatment  from  me  Tliis  despatch.  strikingly  illustrates  how 
much  the  wrongdoings  of  satraps  were  secondary  considerations 
in  hxs  view,  compared  with  splendid  manifestations  towards  the 
gods,  and  personal  attachment  towards  friends. 

The  intense  sorrow  felt  by  Alexander  for  the  death  of 
Hephsestion — not  merely  an  attached  friend,  but  of  the  same 
age  and  exuberant  vigour  as  himself— laid  his  mind  open  to 
gloomy  forebodings  from  numerous  omens,  as  (well  as  to  jealous 
mistrust  even  of  his  oldest  officers.  Antipater  especially,  no* 
longer  protected  against  the  calumnies  of  Olympias  by  the 
support  of  Hephsestion,2  fell  more  and  more  into  discredit ; 
whilst  his  son  Kassander,  who  had  recently  come  into  Asia  with 
a  Macedonian  reinforcement,  underwent  from  Alexander  during 
irascible  moments  much  insulting  violence.  In  spite  of  the 
dissuasive  warning  of  the  Chaldean  priests,3  Alexander  had  been 
persuaded  to  distrust  their  sincerity,  and  had  entered  Babylon, 
though  not  without  hesitation  and  uneasiness.  However,  when, 
after  having  entered  the  town,  he  went  out  of  it  again  safely  on 
his  expedition  for  the  survey  of  the  lower  Euphrates,  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  exposed  them  as  deceitful  alarmists,  and  returned 
to  the  city  with  increased  confidence,  for  the  obsequies  of  his 
deceased  friend.4 


1  Arrian  vii.  23,  9—14.  <a\  KXeo- 

fievei  avSpl  fca*c<5,  teal  rrokka  aSiK^para 
aSifoJcravTi  ev  Aiyvjmp,  emerrekket  em- 
arQkr\v,  .  .  .  rfv  yap  Karakafioa  eyw 

(ekeye  ra  ypappara)  ra  Uparaiv  Aiyv7rra) 
koAws  KarecrKevarpeva  ical  ra  rjptjia  ra 
elre  rnrporepov  ^pdpnjKai 
ere  tovtwv,  ical  roXoi7rbv,  oirjkiKOv 
av  ap.apTrjs,  ovSev  ireLcrp  e£  ipov  dxa.pi. 

In  the  oration  of  Dsmosthends  against 
Dionysodorus  (p.  1285),  Kleomends 
appears  as  enriching  himself  by  the 
monopoly  of  com  exported  from  Egypt : 
compare  Pseudo-Aristot.  CEconom.  c. 
33.  Kleomends  was  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  who  be¬ 
came  king  of  Egypt  (Pausanias.  i.  6,  3). 

’-Plutarch,  Alex.  74;  Dioddr.  xvii. 
114. 

3  Arrian,  vii.  16,  9  ;  vii.  17,  6.  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Alex.  73.  Dioddr.  xvii.  112. 

4 Arrian,  vii,  22,  1.  avT'o?  Se 
e  £  e  A.  ey  £  a  $  5rj  rwv  XaA,8atW  pavreiav, 
OTt  oySev  ireiroyOH>$  etr)  iv  BafivktavL  a^apt 
(aAA*  e<f}$r)  yap  ekacras  e£o>  SaflvkSiVos 
rrpCv  tl  Traddv)  dveirkei  aSflis  Kara,  ekr j 
Qappiav,  <$EC 

10- 


The  uneasiness  here  caused  by  these 
prophecies  and  omens  in  the  mind  of 
the  most  fearless  man  of  his  age  is 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  psychological 
fact,  and  is  perfectly  attested  by  the 
authority  of  Aristobulus  and  Nearchus. 
It  appears  that  Anaxarchus  and  other 
Grecian  philosophers  encouraged  him 
by  their  reasonings  to  despise  all  pro¬ 
phecy,  but  especially  that  of  the  Chal- 
dsean  priests,  who  (they  alleged)  wished 
to  keep  Alexander  out  of  Babylon  in 
order  that  they  might  continue  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  large  revenues  of  the  temple 
of  Belus,  which  they  had  wrongfully 
appropriated;  Alexander  being  dis¬ 
posed  to  rebuild  that  ruined  temple, 
and  to  re-establish  the  suspended  sacri¬ 
fices  to  which  its  revenues  had  been 
originally  devoted  (Arrian,  vii.  17; 
Dioddr.  xvii.  112).  Not  many  days 
afterwards*  Alexander  greatly  repented’ 
of  having  given  way  to  these  dangerous 
reasoners,  who  by  their  sophistical 
cavils  set  aside  the  power  and  the 
warnings  of  destiny  (Dioddr.  xvii. 
116). 
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The  sacrifices  connected  with  these  obsequies  were  on  the  most 
prodigious  scale.  Victims  enough  were  offered  to 
furnish  a  feast  for  the  army,  who  also  received  ample 
distributions  of  wine.  Alexander  presided  in  person 
at  the  feast,  and  abandoned  himself  to  conviviality 
like  the  rest.  Already  full  of  wine,  he  was  persuaded 
by  his  friend  Medius  to  sup  with  him,  and  to  pass  the 
whole  night  in  yet  further  drinking,  with  the  boister¬ 
ous  indulgence  called  by  the  Greeks  K6mus  or  Eevelry. 
Having  slept  off  his  intoxication  during  the  next  day, 
he  in  the  evening  again  supped  with  Medius,  and 
spent  a  second  night  in  the  like  unmeasured  indulgence.1  It 
appears  that  he  already  had  the  seeds  of  a  fever  upon  him,  which 
was  so  fatally  aggravated  by  this  intemperance  that  he  was  too 
ill  to  return  to  his  palace.  He  took  the  bath,  and  slept  in  the 
house  of  Medius ;  on  the  next  morning,  he  was  unable  to  rise. 
After  having  been  carried  out  on  a  couch  to  celebrate  sacrifice 
(which  was  his  daily  habit),  he  was  obliged  to  lie  in  bed  all  day. 
Nevertheless  he  summoned  the  generals  to  his  presence,  prescribing 
all  the  details  of  the  impending  expedition,  and  ordering  that  the 
land  force  should  begin  its  march  on  the  fourth  day  following, 
while  the  fleet,  with  himself  aboard,  would  sail  on  the  fifth  day. 
In  the  evening  he  was  carried  on  a  couch  across  the  Euphrates 
into  a  garden  on  the  other  side,  where  he  bathed  and  rested  for 
the  night.  The  fever  still  continued,  sc  that  in  the  morning, 
after  bathing  and  being  carried  out  to  perform  the  sacrifices,  he 
remained  on  his  couch  all  day,  talking  and  playing  at  dice  with 
Medius ;  in  the  evening  he  bathed,  sacrificed  again,  and  ate  a 
light  supper,  but  endured  a  bad  night  with  increased  fever.  The 
next  two  days  passed  in  the  same  manner,  the  fever  becoming 
worse  and  worse ;  nevertheless  Alexander  still  summoned 
Hearchus  to  his  bedside,  discussed  with  him  many  points  about 

1  Arrian,  vii.  24, 25.  Dioddrus  states  attested  only  the  general  fact  of  his 
(xvii.  117)  that  Alexander,  on  this  con-  large  potations  and  the  long  sleep 
vivial  night,  swallowed  the  contents  of  which  followed  them :  see  Athenseus, 
a  large  goblet  called  the  cup  of  H&r-  x.  p.  434. 

akl6s,  and  felt  very  ill  after  it— a  state-  To  drink  to  intoxication  at  a  funeral 
ment  repeated  by  various  other  writers  was  required  as  a  token  of  respectful 
of  antiquity,  and  which  I  see  no  reason  sympathy  towards  the  deceased:  see 
for  discrediting,  though  some  modern  the  last  words  of  the  Indian  Kalanus 
critics  treat  it  with  contempt.  The  before  he  ascended  the  funeral  pile— 
Royal  Ephemerides,  or  Court  Journal,  Plutarch,  Alexander,  69. 
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his  maritime  projects,  and  repeated  his  order  that  the  fleet 
should  he  ready  by  the  third  day.  On  the  ensuing  morning  the 
fever  was  violent ;  Alexander  reposed  all  day  in  a  bathing-house 
in  the  garden,  yet  still  calling  in  the  generals  to  direct  the  filing 
up  of  vacancies  among  the  officers,  and  ordering  that  the  armament 
should  be  ready  to  move.  Throughout  the  two  next  days,  his 
malady  became  hourly  more  aggravated.  On  the  second  of  the 
two,  Alexander  could  with  difficulty  support  the  being  lifted  out 
of  bed  to  perform  the  sacrifice ;  even  then,  however,  he  continued 
to  give  orders  to  the  generals  about  the  expedition.  On  the 
morrow,  though  desperately  ill,  he  still  made  the  effort  requisite 
for  performing  the  sacrifice ;  he  was  then  carried  across  from 
the  garden-house  to  the  palace,  giving  orders  that  the  generals 
and  officers  should  remain  in  permanent  attendance  in*  and  near 
the  hall.  He  caused  some  of  them  to  be  called  to  his  bedside ; 
but  though  he  knew  them  perfectly,  he  had  by  this  time  become 
incapable  of  utterance.  One  of  his  last  words  spoken  is  said  to 
have  been,  on  being  asked  to  whom  he  bequeathed  his  kingdom, 
“  To  the  strongest” ;  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  take  the  signet  ring 
from  his  finger  and  hand  it  to  Perdikkas.1 

Por  two  nights  and  a  day  he  continued  in  this  state,  without 
either  amendment  or  repose.  Meanwhile  the  news  of 
his  malady  had  spread  through  the  army,  filling  them 
with  grief  and  consternation.  Many  of  the  soldiers, 
eager  to  see  him  once  more,  forced  their  way  into  the 
palace,  and  were  admitted  unarmed.  They  passed 
along  by  the  bedside,  with  all  the  demonstrations  of 
affliction  and  sympathy  :  Alexander  knew  them,  and 
made  show  of  friendly  recognition  as  well  as  he  could,  but  was 
unable  to  say  a  word.  Several  of  the  generals  slept  in  the  temple 
of  Serapis,  hoping  to  be  informed  by  the  god  in  a  dream  whether 
they  ought  to  bring  Alexander  into  it  as  a  suppliant  to  experience 
the  divine  healing  power.  The  god  informed  them  in  their 
dream  that  Alexander  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  the  temple, 
that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  left  where  he  was.  In  th 
afternoon  he  expired— -June,  323  B.c.— after  a  life  of  thirty-two 

1  These  last  two  facts  are  mentioned  found  no  place  in  the  Court  Journal. 

^  26»  5),an(*  Dioddrus  (xvii.  Curtius  (x.  5,  4)  gives  them  with  some 
117),  and  Justin  (xii.  15),  hut  they  enlargement. 


No  hope  of 
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grief  in  the 
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interview 
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soldiers. 
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years  and  eight  months,  and  a  reign  of  twelve  years  and  eight 
months.1 

The  death  of  Alexander,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  by  a  fever  in 
323  the  plenitude  of  health,  vigour,  and  aspirations,  was 
an  event  impressive  as  well  as  important  in  the  high- 
producecl  est  possible  degree  to  his  contemporaries  far  and  near, 
on  the  ima-  ^heu  the  first  report  of  it  was  brought  to  Athens,  the 
ofncontem-  orator  Demades  exclaimed — “  It  cannot  be  true  :  if 
?heacareerY  Alexander  were  dead,  the  whole  habitable  world 
Alexander wou^  ^ave  sme^  carcass”.2  This  coarse  but 

e  ‘  emphatic  comparison  illustrates  the  immediate,, 
powerful,  and  wide-reaching  impression  produced  by  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  great  conqueror.  It  was  felt  by  each  of  the 
many  remote  envoys  who  had  so  recently  come  to  propitiate  this 
far-shooting  Apollo— by  every  man  among  the  nations  who  had 
sent  these  envoys — throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  as  then 


i  The  details  respecting  the  last  ill¬ 
ness  of  Alexander  are  peculiarly  au¬ 
thentic,  being  extracted  both  by  Arrian 
and  by  Plutarch  from  the  Epbemerides 
Regies,  or  short  Court  Journal,  which 
was  habitually  kept  by  his  secretary 
EumenSs,  and  another  Greek  named 
Dioddrus  (Athenae.  x.  p.  434) :  see 
Arrian,  vii.  25,  26 ;  Plutarch,  Alex.  76. 

It  is  surprising  that  throughout  all 
the  course  of  this  malady  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  physician  as  having  been 
consulted.  No  advice  was  asked,  if 

of  Serapis  during*  the  last  day  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  life.  A  few  months  before, 
Alexander  had  hanged  or  crucified  the 
physician  who  attended  Hephsestion  in 
his  last  illness.  Hence  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  either  despised  or  mis¬ 
trusted  medical  advice,  and  would  not 
permit  any  to  be  invoked.  His  views 
must  have  been  much  altered  since  his 
dangerous  fever  at  Tarsus,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment  of  it  by  the  Akar- 
naman  physician  Philippus. 

Though  the  fever  (see  some  remarks 
from  Littr3  attached  to  Didot’s  Fragm. 
Script  Alex.  Magn.  p.  124)  which 
caused  Alexander’s  death  is  here  a 
plain  fact  satisfactorily  made  out,  yet 
a  different  story  was  circulated  some 
time  afterwards,  and  gained  partial 
credit  (Plutarch,  De  Invidi&,  p.  538), 
that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  poison 
was  said  to  have  been  provided  by 


Aristotle,  sent  over  to  Asia  by  Anti¬ 
pater  through  his  son  Rassander,  and 
administered  by  Iollas  (another  son  of 
Antipater),  Alexander’s  cupbearer  (Ar¬ 
rian,  vii.  27,  2 ;  Curtius,  X.  10, 17  *,  Dio- 
d6r.  xvii.  118;  Justm,  xii.  13).  It  is 
quite  natural  that  fever  and  intem¬ 
perance  (which  latter,  moreover,  was 
frequent  with  Alexander)  should  not  be 
regarded  as  causes  sufficiently  marked 
and  impressive  to  explain  a  decease 
at  once  so  unexpected  and  so  momen¬ 
tous.  There  seems  ground  for  suppos¬ 
ing,  however,  that  the  report  was  in¬ 
tentionally  fomented,  if  not  originally 
broached,  by  the  party-enemies  of 
Antipater  and  Rassander,  especially 
by  the  rancorous  Olympias.  The  vio¬ 
lent  enmity  afterwards  displayed  by 
Kassander  against  Olympias  and  all  the 
family  of  Alexander  helped  to  encour¬ 
age  the  report.  In  the  lire  of  Hyperidfis 
in  Plutarch  (Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  849),  it 
is  stated  that  he  proposed  at  Athens 
public  honours  to  Iollas  for  having; 
given  the  poison  to  Alexander.  It 
there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  might  be  a 
stratagem  for  casting  discredit  on  Anti¬ 
pater  (father  of  Iollas),  against  whom 
the  Athenians  entered  into  the  Lamian 
war,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Alexander. 

3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22 ;  Demetrius 
Phaler.  De  Elocution,  s.  300.  oi>  r46- 
vr)K.ev  ’AXefavfipos,  2>  avSpes  ’Aflrjvcuoi— 
<S>£«  yap  av  jj  o't,KOvp,4vT}  tov  veiepov. 
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known— to  affect  either  his  actual  condition  or  his  probable 
future.1  The  first  growth  and  development  of  Macedonia,  during 
the  twenty-two  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  from  an 
embarrassed  secondary  state  into  the  first  of  all  known  powers, 
had  excited  .the  astonishment  of  contemporaries  and  admiration 
for  Philip’s  organizing  geniu^.  But  the  achievements  of 
Alexander,  during  his  twelve  years  of  reign,  throwing  Philip 
into  the  shade,  had  been  on  a  scale  so  much  grander  and  vaster, 
and  so  completely  without  serious  reverse  or  even  interruption, 
as  to  transcend  the  measure,  not  only  of  human  expectation,  but 
almost  of  human  belief.  The  Great  King  (as  the  King  of  Persia 
was  called  by  excellence)  was,  and  had  long  been,  the  type  of 
worldly  power  and  felicity,  even  down  to  the  time  when 
Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont.  Within  four  years  and  three 
months  from  this  event,  by  one  stupendous  defeat  after  another, 
Darius  had  lost  all  his  Western  Empire,  and  had  become  a 
fugitive  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Gates,  escaping  captivity  at 
the  hands  of  Alexander  only  to  perish  by  those  of  the  satrap 
Bessus.  All  antecedent  historical  parallels— the  ruin  and 
captivity  of  the  Lydian  Croesus,  the  expulsion  and  mean  life  of 
the  Syracusan  Dionysius,  both  of  them  impressive  examples  of 
the  mutability  of  human  condition — sank  into  trifles  compared 
with  the  overthrow  of  this  towering  Persian  colossus.  The 
orator  iEschines  expressed  the  genuine  sentiment  of  a  Grecian 
spectator,  when  he  exclaimed  (in  a  speech  delivered  at  Athens 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Darius) — “  What  is  there  among  the 
list  of  strange  and  unexpected  events  that  has  not  occurred  in 
our  time  %  Our  lives  have  transcended  the  limits  of  humanity ; 
we  are  born  to  serve  as  a  theme  for  incredible  tales  to  posterity. 
Is  not  the  Persian  king — who  dug  through  Athos  and  bridged 
the  Hellespont, — who  demanded  earth  and  water  from  the 
Greeks, — who  dared  to  proclaim  himself  in  public  epistles 
master  of  all  mankind  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun — is  not 
he  now  struggling  to  the  last,  not  for  dominion  over  others,  but 
for  the  safety  of  his  own  person?” 2 

i  Dionysius,  despot  of  the  Pontic  Cod.  224,  c.  4). 

Herakleia,  fainted  away  with  joy  when  2  jffischin6s  ady.  Ktosiph.  p.  524,  c. 
he  heard  of  Alexander’s  death,  and  43.  roiyaproi  rC  raw  aveKirCtrrtav  *at 
erected  a  Statue  Of  Bv0v/ua  or  Comfort  arr pocrSoKrjr&v  e<j>'  rjjitaw  ov  ycyovev !  ou 
OMemn.  Heracl.  Fragxn.  ap,  Photium,  -yap  f3Cov  y  Tjixcis  av6p(A>Tri.vov  £e|9utf/ca/aev, 
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Such  were  the  sentiments  excited  by  Alexander’s  career  even 
in  the  middle  of  330  B.C.,  more  than  seven  years  before  his  death. 
During  the  following  seven  years,  his  additional  achievements 
had  carried  astonishment  yet  further.  He  had  mastered,  in 
defiance  of  fatigue,  hardship,  and  combat,  not  merely  all  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Persian  empire,  but  unknown  Indian  regions 
beyond  its  easternmost  limits.  Besides  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
Thrace,  he  possessed  all  that  immense  treasure  and  military 
force  which  had  once  rendered  the  Great  King  so  formidable. 
By  no  contemporary  man  had  any  such  power  ever  been  known 
or  conceived.  With  the  turn  of  imagination  then  prevalent, 
many  were  doubtless  disposed  to  take  him  for  a  god  on  earth,  as 
Grecian  spectators  had  once  supposed  with  regard  to  XerxSs,  when 
they  beheld  the  innumerable  Persian  host  crossing  the  Hellespont1 
Exalted  to  this  prodigious  grandeur,  Alexander  was  at  the 
Had  time  of  his  death  little  more  than  thirty-two  years 

Alexander  old — the  age  at  which  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  grow- 
mifst’have  ing  into  important  commands  ;  ten  years  less  than 
things6*1  the  aSe  f°r  a  consul  at  Pome ; 2  two  years  younger 
greater  than  the  age  at  which  Timour  first  acquired  the 
s  1  '  crown,  and  began  his  foreign  conquests.3  His  extra¬ 

ordinary  bodily  powers  were  unabated  ;  he  had  acquired  a  large 
stock  of  military  experience  ;  and,  what  was  still  more  impor¬ 
tant,  his  appetite  for  further  conquest  was  as  voracious,  and  his 
readiness  to  purchase  it  at  the  largest  cost  of  toil  or  danger  as 
complete,  as  it  had  been  when  he  first  crossed  the  Hellespont. 
Great  as  his  past  career  had  been,  his  future  achievements,  with 
such  increased  means  and  experience,  were  likely  to  be  yet 
greater.  His  ambition  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  conquest  of  the  whole  habitable  world  as  then 
known ; 4  and  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  he  would  probably 


akk’  irapa£o£oAoyta,v  rots  icrofievois 
fxeff  rifiS-s  €<f>v/i ey.  ovy  6  pev  t £>v  Ilep- 
«r«v  fiacnkevs,  6  rov  *A8(ov  Stopv£as  xai 
rbv  'EAAvJarrrovroy  <jevfas,  6  yvjv  /cal  vStop 
rovs  "’EAATjvaff  ai/r<ov,  6  rokfiuv  ev  rai$ 
emcrTokcus  yp6.<f>etv  oti  SecrrroTrfS  e  err  tv 
air &VTtov  av0p<oimv  a^’  ijAtov  avtovro? 
jul ^vpt  Suopevov,  vvv  ov  ir«pt  rov  Kvpto? 
ireptav^  elyat  SiaycovCferai.,  AAV  ijSrj  irepl 
‘rijs  tov  crtSparo?  ertorppta? ; 

Compare  the  striking  fragment,  of 


a  like  tenor,  out  of  the  lost  work  of 
the  Phalerean  Demetrius— Hepl  tms 
Tvxv* — Fragment.  Histor.  Graecor.  vol. 
ii.  p.  368. 

i  Herod,  vii.  56. 

3  CieeTO,  Philippic  v.  17,  48. 

3  See  Histoire  de  Timour-Bec,  par 
Cherefeddin  Ali,  translated  by  Petit 
de  la  Croix,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

4  This  is  the  remark  of  his  great 
admirer  Arrian,  vii.  1, 6. 
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have  accomplished  it.  Nowhere  (so  far  as  our  knowledge 
reaches)  did  there  reside  any  military  power  capable  of  making 
head  against  him  ;  nor  were  his  soldiers,  when  he  commanded 
them,  daunted  or  baffled  by  any  extremity  of  cold,  heat,  or 
fatigue.  The  patriotic  feelings  of  Livy  dispose  him  to  maintain1 
that  Alexander,  had  he  invaded  Italy  and  assailed  Question 
Romans  or  Samnites,  would  have  failed  and  perished  ^edby^ 
like  his  relative  Alexander  of  Epirus.  But  this  the  chances 
conclusion  cannot  be  accepted.  If  we  grant  the  anderfif 
courage  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  infantry  to  have  kehad^ 
been  equal  to  the  best  infantry  of  Alexander’s  army,  the 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Roman  cavalry  as  Eomans* 
compared  with  the  Macedonian  Companions.  Still  less  is  it 
likely  that  a  Roman  consul,  annually  changed,  would  have  been 
found  a  match  for  Alexander  in  military  genius  and  combina¬ 
tions;  nor,  even  if  personally  equal,  would  he  have  possessed  the 
same  variety  of  troops  and  arms,  each  effective  m  its  separate 
way,  and  all  conspiring  to  one  common  purpose — nor  the  same 
unbounded  influence  over  their  minds  in  stimulating  them  to  full 
effort.  I  do  not  think  that  even  the  Romans  could  have1 
successfully  resisted  Alexander  the  Great ;  though  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  throughout  all  his  long  marches  encountered  such 
enemies  as  they,  nor  even  such  as  Samnites  and  Lucanians — 
combining  courage,  patriotism,  discipline,  with  effective  arms 
both  for  defence  and  for  close  combat.3 

Among  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitute  the  highest 
military  excellence,  either  as  a  general  or  as  a  soldier,  none  was 
wanting  in  the  character  of  Alexander.  Together  with  his  own 
chivalrous  courage — sometimes  indeed  both  excessive  and  unsea¬ 
sonable,  so  as  to  form  the  only  military  defect  which  can  be  fairly 

i  Livy,  ix.  17—19.  A  discussion  of  said  the  Romans  would  have  quailed 
Alexander’s  chances  against  the  before  the  terrible  reputation  of  Alex- 
Romans— extremely  interesting  and  ander,  and  submitted  without  resist- 
beautiful,  though  the  case  appears  to  ance.  Assuredly  his  victory  over  them 
me  very  partially  set  forth.  I  agree  would  have  been  dearly  bought, 
with  Niebuhr  in  dissenting  from  Livy's  2  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  said  to  have 

result ;  and  with  Plutarch  in  consider-  remarked  that  he,  in  his  expeditions 
ing  it  as  one  of  the  boons  of  Fortune  to  into  Italy,  had  fallen  upon  the  avSpom- 
the  Romans,  that  Alexander  did  not  rts  or  chamber  of  the  men;  while  his 
live  long  enough  to  attack  them  (Plu-  nephew  (Alexander  the  Great),  in 
tarch  De  Fortune  Romanor.  p.  326).  invading  Asia,  had  fallen  upon  the 

Livy,  however,  had  great  reason  for  maucnvtns  or  chamber  of  the  women 
complaining  of  those  Greek  authors  (he  (Aulus  Gellius,  xvii.  21;  Curtius,  viii. 
calls  them  ‘  levissimi  ex  Grsecis  ”),  who  1,  37). 
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imputed  to  him — we  trace  in  all  his  operations  the  most  careful 
Unrivalled  dispositions  taken  beforehand,  vigilant  precaution 
excellence  in  guarding  against  possible  reverse,  and  abundant 
ander  Xas  a  resource  in  adapting  himself  to  new  contingencies, 
military  Amidst  constant  success,  these  precautionary  com¬ 
binations  were  never  discontinued.  His  achieve¬ 
ments  are  the  earliest  recorded  evidence  ot  scientific  military 
organization  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  its  overwhelming  effects. 
Alexander  overawes  the  imagination  more  than  any  other 
personage  of  antiquity,  by  the  matchless  development  of  all  that 
constitutes  effective  force — as  an  individual  warrior,  and  as 
organizer  and  leader  of  armed  masses ;  not  merely  the  blind 
impetuosity  ascribed  by  Homer  to  Ares,  but  also  the  intelligent, 
methodized,  and  all-subduing  compression  which  he  personifies  in 
Athene.  But  all  his  great  qualities  were  fit  for  use  only  against 
enemies  ;  in  which  category  indeed  were  numbered  all  mankind, 
known  and  unknown,  except  those  who  chose  to  submit  to  him. 
In  his  Indian  campaigns,  amidst  tribes  of  utter  strangers,  we 
perceive  that  not  only  those  who  stand  on  their  defence,  but  also 
those  who  abandon  their  property  and  flee  to  the  mountains,  are 
alike  pursued  and  slaughtered. 

Apart  from  the  transcendent  merits  of  Alexander  as  a  soldier 
Alexander  and  a  general,  some  authors  give  him  credit  for  grand 
apart  from  beneficent  views  on  the  subject  of  imperial  govern- 

aflah^not  mentj  an<*  ^or  intentions  highly  favourable  to  the 
deserving  improvement  of  mankind.  I  see  no  ground  for 

of  esteem,  adopting  this  opinion.  As  far  as  we  can  venture  to 

anticipate  what  would  have  been  Alexander’s  future,  we  see 
nothing  in  prospect  except  years  of  ever-repeated  aggression  and 
conquest,  not  to  be  concluded  until  he  had  traversed  and  subju¬ 
gated  all  the  inhabited  globe.  The  acquisition  of  universal 
dominion,  conceived  not  metaphorically  but  literally,  and  con¬ 
ceived  with  greater  facility  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  time,  was  the  master-passion  of 
his  soul.  At  the  moment  of  his  death  he  was  commencing  fresh 
aggression  in  the  south  against  the  Arabians,  to  an  indefinite 
extent ; 1  while  his  vast  projects  against  the  western  tribes  in 
Africa  and  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Pillars  of  H6rakles,  were  con¬ 
i'  Arrian,  via.  28, 5. 
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signed  in  the  orders  and  memoranda  confidentially  communicated 
to  Kraterus.1  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  would  have  been  succes¬ 
sively  attacked  and  conquered ;  the  enterprises  proposed  to  him 
when  in  Baktria  by  the  Chorasmian  prince  PharasmanSs,  but 
postponed  then  until  a  more  convenient  season,  would  have  been 
next  taken  up,  and  he  would  have  marched  from  the  Danube 
northward  round  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Mseotis  against  the 
Scythians  and  the  tribes  of  Caucasus.2  There  remained,  more¬ 
over,  the  Asiatic  regions  east  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  his  soldiers 
had  refused  to  .enter  upon,  but  which  he  certainly  would  have 
invaded  at  a  future  opportunity,  were  it  only  to  efface  the  poignant 
humiliation  of  having  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  proclaimed 
purpose.  Though  this  sounds  like  romance  and  hyperbole,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  the  real  insatiate  aspiration  of  Alexander,  who 
looked  upon  every  new  acquisition  mainly  as  a  capital  for  acquir¬ 
ing  more.3  “You  are  a  man  like  all  of  us,  Alexander  (said  the 
naked  Indian  to  him),  except  that  jou  abandon  your  home  like 
a  meddlesome  destroyer,  to  invade  the  most  distant  regions, 
enduring  hardship  yourself,  and  indicting  hardship  upon  others.”4 
Now,  how  an  empire  thus  boundless  and  heterogeneous,  such  as 
no  prince  has  ever  yet  realized,  could  have  been  administered 
with  any  superior  advantages  to  subjects,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show.  The  mere  task  of  acquiring  and  maintaining,  of  keeping 
satraps  and  tribute-gatherers  in  authority  as  well  as  in  subordi¬ 
nation,  of  suppressing  resistances  ever  liable  to  recur  in  regions 
distant  by  months  of  march,5  would  occupy  the  whole  life  of  a 
world  conqueror,  without  leaving  any  leisure  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  suited  to  peace  and  stability,  if  we  give  him  credit  for  such 
purposes  in  theory. 

But  even  this  last  is  more  than  can  be  granted.  Alexander’s 
acts  indicate  that  he  desired  nothing  better  than  to  take  up  the 
traditions  of  the  Persian  empire,  a  tribute-levying  and  army- 

i  Diod6r.  xviii.  4.  had  before  him  the  work  of  Ptolemy, 

-  Arrian,  iv.  15, 11.  who  would  give,  in  all  probability,  the 

, 3  Arnan,  vu.  19, 12.  to  Si  ik-nBh,  fis  substance  of  this  memorable  speech 
y*  n oi  Soicei,  air ki)  croc  yjv  rou  Kracrdai  ti  from  his  own  hearing. 
ael  ’AkefavSpos.  Compare  vii.  1,  3—7 ;  4  Arrian,  vii.  1, 8.  <ri>  Se  dvBpurro?  &v4 

V1J*  15,  6,  and  the  speech  made  by  Trapa.TrA.^o'ioy  toi?  aAAois,  irktjv  ye  8rit  otc. 
Alexander  to  his  soldiers  on  the  banks  irokvrrpayjxtav  k<u  ardcrBakos,  dim  rrjr 
Of  the  Hyphasis  when  he  was  trying  to  oljeeta?  ro<ravrriv  yfjv  iire^epyr},  iTpayaara 
persuade  them  to  march  forward,  v.  26  «x<av  Te  iraP^xtov  oAkots. 
seq.  We  must  remember  that  Arrian  5  Arrian,  vii.  4,  4, 5. 
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would  have 
continued 
the  system 
of  the 
Persian 
empire,with 
no  other 
improve¬ 
ment  except 
that  of  a 
strong  or¬ 
ganization. 


levying  system,  under  Macedonians  in  large  proportion  as  his 
instruments,  yet  partly  also  under  the  very  same  Per¬ 
sians  who  had  administered  before,  provided  they 
submitted  to  him.  It  has  indeed  been  extolled  among 
his  merits  that  he  was  thus  willing  to  reappoint  Per¬ 
sian  grandees  (putting  their  armed  force,  however, 
under  the  command  of  a  Macedonian  officer),  and  to 
continue  native  princes  in  their  dominions,  if  they 
did  willing  homage  to  him  as  tributary  subordinates. 
But  all  this  had  been  done  before  him  by  the  Persian 
whose  system  it  was  to  leave  the  conquered  princes 
undisturbed,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  and  to  the 
obligation  of  furnishing  a  military  contingent  when  required.1 
In  like  manner  Alexander’s  Asiatic  empire  would  thus  have  been 
composed  of  an  aggregate  of  satrapies  and  dependent  principali¬ 
ties,  furnishing  money  and  soldiers ,  in  other  respects,  left  to  the 
discretion  of  local  rule,  with  occasional  extreme  inflictions  of 
punishment,  but  no  systematic  examination  or  control.2  Upon 
this,  the  condition  of  Asiatic  empire  in  all  ages,  Alexander  would 
have  grafted  one  special  improvement:  the  military  organization 
of  the  empire,  feeble  under  the  Achsemenid  princes,  would  have 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  his  genius  and  by  the  able  officers 
formed  in  his  school,  both  for  foreign  aggression  and  for  home 
control.3 

The  Persian  empire  was  a  miscellaneous  aggregate,  with  no 
strong  feeling  of  nationality.  The  Macedonian  conqueror  who 
seized  its  throne  was  still  more  indifferent  to  national  sentiment. 
He  was  neither  Macedonian  nor  Greek.  Though  the  absence  of 
this  prejudice  has  sometimes  been  counted  to  him  as  a  virtue,  it 
only  made  room,  in  my  opinion,  for  prejudices  still  worse.  The 
substitute  for  it  was  an  exorbitant  personality  and  self-estimation, 
manifested  even  in  his  earliest  years,  and  inflamed  by  extraordi- 


1  Herodot.  iii.  15.  Alexander  offered 
to  Phokion  (Plutarch,  Phok.  18)  his 
choice  between  four  Asiatic  cities,  of 
which  (that  is,  of  any  one  of  them)  he 
was  to  enjoy  the  revenues;  just  as 
ArtaxerxSs  Longimanus  had  acted  to¬ 
wards  ThemistoKIis  in  recompense  for 
his  treason.  Phokion  refused  the  offer. 

2  See  the  punishment  of  Sisamn&s  by 


KambysAs  (Herodot.  v.  25). 

2  The  rhetor  AristeidSs,  in  his  Enco¬ 
mium  on  Rome,  has  some  good  remarks 
on  the  character  and  ascendency  of 
Alexander,  exercised  by  will  and  per¬ 
sonal  authority,  as  contrasted  with  the 
systematic  and  legal  working  of  the 
Roman  empire  (Orat.  xvi.  pp.  332—360, 
vol.  i.  ed.  Dindorf). 
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nary  success  into  the  belief  in  divine  parentage,  which,  while 
setting  him  above  the  idea  of  communion  with  any  Absence  of 
special  nationality,  made  him  conceive  all  mankind  as  nationality 
subjects  under  one  common  sceptre  to  be  wielded  by  de^-pur*-' 
himself.  To  this  universal  empire  the  Persian  king  P°5e 
made  the  nearest  approach,1  according  to  the  opinions  different 
then  prevalent.  Accordingly  Alexander,  when  vie-  mankind** 
torious,  accepted  the  position  and  pretensions  of  the  into  one 
overthrown  Persian  court  as  approaching  most  nearly  type  of  ^ 
to  his  full  due.  He  became  more  Persian  than  either  subjectl0n* 
Macedonian  or  Greek.  While  himself  adopting,  as  far  as  he  could 
safely  venture,  the  personal  habits  of  the  Persian  court,  he  took 
studied  pains  to  transform  his  Macedonian  officers  into  Persian 
grandees,  encouraging  and  even  forcing  intermarriages  with 
Persian  women  according  to  Persian  rites.  At  the  time  of 
Alexander’s  death,  there  was  comprised  in  his  written  orders 
given  to  Kraterus,  a  plan  for  the  wholesale  transportation  of 
inhabitants  both  out  of  Europe  into  Asia,  and  out  of  Asia  into 
Europe,  in  order  to  fuse  these  populations  into  one  by  multiply¬ 
ing  intermarriages  and  intercourse.3  Such  reciprocal  translation 
of  peoples  would  have  been  felt  as  eminently  odious,  and  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  coercive  authority.3  It  is 
rash  to  speculate  upon  unexecuted  purposes ;  but  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  such  compulsory  mingling  of  the  different  races  promises 
nothing  favourable  to  the  happiness  of  any  of  them,  though  it 
might  serve  as  an  imposing  novelty  and  memento  of  imperial 
omnipotence. 

In  respect  of  intelligence  and  combining  genius  Alexander  was 
Hellenic  to  the  full ;  in  respect  of  disposition  and  purpose  no 
one  could  be  less  Hellenic.  The  acts  attesting  his  Oriental  vio- 


•  1  Xenoph.  Cyropsed.  vii.  6,  21 ;  Ana- 
bas.  i.  7,  6 ;  Herodot.  vii.  8,  13 :  com¬ 
pare  Aman,  v.  26,  4—10. 

2  Dioddr.  xviii.  4.  irpos  8e  tovtois  tto- 
A«<ovt  <rvvoiKicTfj.ov$  /cal  crtafidruv  /uterayw- 
■yas  e/c  ttJs  ’Acrtay  eis  rrjv  Evptairrjv,  /eat 
Kara  rovvavnov  e/c  ttjs  Evpwirws  ets  t\v 
Aertai/,  07r<os  rds  gey  terras  rjireipovs  rats 
eniy  ap.ia.LS  /eat  rats  ot/ceu&creerti/  ets  /coi- 
vyv  opovoLav  /cat  crvyyevLK^v  (fakCav 
Karacrrijcr-n. 

3  See  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
Ionians  by  the  false  statement  of  His- 


tiaeus  (Herodot.  vi.  8)  with  Wessefing’s* 
note,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  Eto¬ 
nians  to  return  (Herod.  v.  98 :  also  Jus¬ 
tin,  viii,  5). 

Antipater  afterwards  intended  to 
transport  the  dffitolians  in  mass  from 
their  own  country  into  Asia,  if  he  had 
succeeded  in  conquering  them  (Dioddr. 
f  25).  Compare  Pausanias  (i*  9, 
8 — 10)  about  the  forcible  measures  used 
by  Lysraachus,  in  transporting  new 
inhabitants  at  Ephesus  and  Lysima- 
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lence  of  impulse,  unmeasured  self-will,1  and  exaction  of  reverence 
above  the  limits  of  humanity  have  been  already 
recounted.  To  describe  him  as  a  son  of  Hellas,  im¬ 
bued  with  the  political  maxims  of  Aristotle,  and  bent 
on  the  systematic  diffusion  of  Hellenic  culture  for 
the  improvement  of  mankind,2  is,  in  my  judgment, 
an  estimate  of  his  character  contrary  to  the  evi¬ 
dence.  Alexander  is  indeed  said  to  have  invited 
of  Aristotle,  suggestions  from  Aristotle  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
colonizing,  but  his  temper  altered  so  much  after  a  few  years  of 
Asiatic  conquest  that  he  came  not  only  to  lose  all  deference  for 
Aristotle’s  advice  but  even  to  hate  him  bitterly.3  Moreover, 
though  the  philosopher’s  full  suggestions  have  not  been  pre¬ 
served,  yet  we  are  told  generally  that  he  recommended  Alexander 
to  behave  to  the  Greeks  as  a  leader  or  president,  or  limited  chief, 
and  to  the  Barbarians  (non-Hellenes)  as  a  master ; 4  a  distinction 
substantially  coinciding  with  that  pointed  out  by  Burke  in  his 
speeches  at  the  beginning  of  the  American  war,  between  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  government  proper  to  be  followed  by  England  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  and  in  British  India.  No  Greek  thinker  believed 
the  Asiatics  to  be  capable  of  that  free  civil  polity5  upon  which  the 


Mistake  of 
supposing 
Alexander 
to  be  the 
intentional 
diffuser  of 
Greek  civi¬ 
lization. 
His  ideas 
compared 
with  those 


i  Livy,  ix.  18.  “Referre  in  tanto 


xege  pigeu  super  oatu  mutauiouem  vesuis, 
et  desideratas  humi  jacentium  adula- 
tiones,  etiam  victis  Macedonibus  graves, 
nedum  victoribus:  et  foeda  supplicia, 
et  inter  vinum  et  epulas  caedes  amico- 
rum,  et  vanitatem  ementiendse  stirpis. 
Quid  si  vini  amor  in  dies  fieret  acrior  ? 
quid  si  trux  et  praefervida  ira?  ( nee 
quidqu am  dubvwm  inter  senptores  rtfero) 
nullane  hsec  damna  imperatoriis  virtu- 
tibus  ducimus  ?” 

The  appeal  here  made  by  Livy  to 
the  full  attestation  of  these  points  in 
Alexander’s  character  deserves  notice. 
He  had  doubtless  more  authorities  be¬ 
fore  him  than  we  possess. 

2  Among  other  eulogists  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  it  is  sufficient  to  name  Droysen,  in 
his  two  works,  both  of  great  historical 
research,  Geschichte  Alexanders  des 
Grossen,  and  Geschichte  des  Hellenis- 
mus  Oder  der  Bildung  des  Hellenis- 
tischen  Staaten-Systemes  (Hamburg, 
1843)  See  especially  the  last  and  most 
recent  work,  p.  27  seqq.,  p.  651  seqq.t  and 
elsewhere  passm. 

3  Plutarch,  Alex.  55—74. 


4  Plutarch,  Fortun^  Alex.  M.  p. 
329.  *AA .egavBpos  Be  t<3  Aoyw  to  epyov 
irapeaxev  •  ov  •yap,  <05  ’ApicrroTeAqs  cryve- 
povkevev  avrw,  rots  pev  ’'Ekk-qaiv  ryye- 
fjLOviKws,  rot?  Be  /Sap/Sapoiy  BecnroTiKuis 
Xpdb/Aevov  .  .  .  akka  koivos  yj/cetp 

GeoGev  apixotrni 5  /cal  BtakkoucTris  rjav  oktov 
vop .Cgoov,  oi/s  rai  koyo>  /mi  ovvrjye,,  rots 
o7rAois  /3ia£o jxevos,  el?  rb  avrb  crvveveyicuiv 
ra  TravraLxoQeV)  &C. 

Strabo  (or  Eratosthenes,  see  Strabo, 
i.  p.  66)  and  Plutarch  understand  the 
expression  of  Aristotle  erroneously,  as 
if  that  philosopher  had  meant  to  re¬ 
commend  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of 
the  non-Hellenes,  and  kind  treatment 
only  towards  Greeks.  That  Aristotle 
could  have  meant  no  such  thing  is 
evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
treatise  on  Politics.  The  distinction 
really  intended  is  between  a  greater 
and  a  less  measure  of  extra-popular 
authority,  not  between  kind  and  un¬ 
kind  purposes  in  the  exercise  of  autho¬ 
rity.  Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  xii.  11 
—the  advice  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
to  the  Parthian  prince  Meherdates. 

fi  Aristot.  Politic,  i.  1,  5 ;  viL  6,  1. 
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march  of  every  Grecian  community  was  based.  Aristotle  Jijcl^ot 
wish  to  degrade  the  Asiatics  below  the  level  to  which  they  ha'd' 
been  accustomed,  but  rather  to  preserve  the  Greeks  from  being 
degraded  to  the  same  level.  Now  Alexander  recognized  no  such 
distinction  as  that  drawn  by  his  preceptor.  He  treated  Greeks- 
and  Asiatics  alike,  not  by  elevating  the  latter,  but  by  degrading 
the  former.  Though  he  employed  all  indiscriminately  as  instru¬ 
ments,  yet  he  presently  found  the  free  speech  of  Greeks,  and  even 
of  Macedonians,  so  distasteful  and  offensive,  that  his  preferences 
turned  more  and  more  in  favour  of  the  servile  Asiatic  sentiment 
and  customs.  Instead  of  hellenizing  Asia,  he  was  tending  to 
Asiatize  Macedonia  and  Hellas.  His  temper  and  character,  as 
modified  by  a  few  years  of  conquest,  rendered  him  quite  unfit  to 
follow  the  course  recommended  by  Aristotle  towards  the  Greeks — 
quite  as  unfit  as  any  of  the  Persian  kings,  or  as  the  French 
emperor  Napoleon,  to  endure  that  partial  frustration,  compromise* 
and  smart  from  free  criticism,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
position  of  a  limited  chief.  Among  a  multitude  of  subjects  more 
diverse-coloured  than  even  the  army  of  Xerxes,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  might  have  turned  his  power  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  rudest  portions.  We  are  told  (though  the  fact  is  difficult 
to  credit,  from  his  want  of  time)  that  he  abolished  various 
barbarisms  of  the  Hyrkanians,  Arachosians,  and  Sogdians.1  But 
Macedonians  as  well  as  Greeks  would  have  been  pure  losers  by 
being  absorbed  into  an  immense  Asiatic  aggregate. 

Plutarch  states  that  Alexander  founded  more  than  seventy  new 
cities  in  Asia.2  So  large  a  number  of  them  is  neither  verifiable 


See  the  memorable  comparison  drawn 
by  Aristotle  (Polit.  vii.  6)  between  the 
Europeans  and  Asiatics  generally.  He 
pronounces  the  former  to  be  courage¬ 
ous  and  energetic,  but  wanting  in 
intelligence  or  powers  of  political  com¬ 
bination;  the  latter  to  be  intelligent 
and  clever  in  contrivance,  but  destitute 
of  courage.  Neither  of  them  have 
more  than  a  “one-legged  aptitude” 
(<f>vcr tv  fiovoKtoXov) ;  the  Greek  alone 
possesses  both  the  courage  and  the 
intelligence  united.  The  Asiatics  are 
condemned  to  perpetual  subjection; 
the  Greeks  might  govern  the  world, 
could  they  but  combine  in  one  political 
society. 

IsokratSs  ad  Philippum,  Or.  v.  p.  85, 

s.  18.  «ori  Si  rb  flit/  ireiBeiv  irp'of  roi)s 


EXAifyas  <rv[Mf>cpov>  to  Si  {3ia£ecr$cu  irpos 
to£s  /3ap£apovs  vpyjcrLiiov. 

i  Plutarch,  Fortun.  Alex.  M,  p.  828. 
The  stay  of  Alexander  in  these 
countries  was,  however,  so  short  that 
even  with  the  best  will  he  could  not 
have  enforced  the  suppression  of  any 
inveterate  customs. 

2 -Piutarcli,  Fortun.  Al.  M.  p.  328. 
Plutarch  mentions,  a  few  lines  after¬ 
wards,  Seleukia,  in  Mesopotamia,  as  if 
x  was  among  the  cities 

established  by  Alexander  himself.  This 
shows  that  he  has  not  been  exact  in 
distinguishing  foundations  made  by 
Alexander  from  those  originated  by 
Seleukus  and  other  Diadochi. 

The  elaborate  article  of  Droysen  (in 
the  appendix  to  his  Geschichte  des- 
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nor  probable,  unless  we  either  reckon  up  simple  military  posts 
Number  of  or  ^orrow  from  the  list  of  foundations  really  estab- 
new  cities  lished  by  his  successors.  Except  Alexandria,  in 

founded  m  _  ^  £  .  ...  *  ,r,  ,  J  , 

Asia  by  Egypt,  none  of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander 
Alexander,  can  shown  to  have  attained  any  great 

development.  Nearly  all  were  planted  among  the  remote,  war¬ 
like,  and  turbulent  peoples  eastward  of  the  Caspian  Gates.  Such 
establishments  were  really  fortified  posts  to  hold  the  country  in 
subjection ;  Alexander  lodged  in  them  detachments  from  his 
army,  but  none  of  these  detachments  can  well  have  been  large, 
sinee  he  could  not  afford  materially  to  weaken  his  army  while 
active  military  operations  were  still  going  on,  and  while  farther 
advance  was  in  contemplation.  More  of  these  settlements  were 
founded  in  Sogdiana  than  elsewhere ,  but  respecting  the  Sogdian 
foundations,  we  know  that  the  Greeks  whom  he  established 
there,  chained  to  the  spot  only  by  fear  of  his  power,  broke  away 
in  mutiny  immediately  on  the  news  of  his  death.1  Some  Greek 
soldiers  in  Alexander’s  army  on  the  Jaxartes  or  the  Hydaspes, 
sick  and  weary  of  his  interminable  marches,  might  prefer  being 
enrolled  among  the  colonists  of  a  new  city,  on  one  of  these  un¬ 
known  rivers,  to  the. ever-repeated  routine  of  exhausting  duty.2 
But  it  is  certain  that  no  volunteer  emigrants  would  go  forth  to 


Hellemsmus,  pp.  588—651)  ascribes  to 
Alexander  the  largest  plans  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  in  Asia,  and  enumerates  a  great 
number  of  cities  alleged  to  have  been 
founded  by  him.  But  in  regard  to  the 
majority  of  these  foundations,  the 
evidence  upon  which  Droysen  grounds 
his  belief  that  Alexander  was  the 
founder  appears  to  me  altogether 
slender  ana  unsatisfactory.  If  Alexan¬ 
der  founded  so  many  cities  as  Droysen 
imagines  how  doeB  it  happen  that 
Aman  mentions  only  so  comparatively 
small  a  number  ?  The  argument, 
derived  from  Arrian’s  silence,  for 
rejecting  what  is  affirmed  by  other 
ancients  respecting  Alexander,  is  in¬ 
deed  employed  by  modern  authors  (and 
by  Droysen  himself  among  them)  far 
oftener  than  I  think  warrantable.  But 
if  there  be  any  one  proceeding  of 
Alexander  more  than  anotherin  respect 
of  winch  the  silence  of  Arrian  ought  to 
make  us  suspicious,  it  is  the  foundation 
of  a  new  colony;  a  solemn  act,  requir¬ 
ing  delay  and  multiplied  regulations, 


intended  for  perpetuity,  and  redound¬ 
ing  to  the  honour  of  the  founder.  I  do 
not  believe  in  any  colonies  founded  by 
Alexander  beyond  those  comparatively 
few  which  Arrian  mentions,  except 
such  as  rest  upon  some  other  express 
and  good  testimony.  Whoever  will  read 
through  Droysen’s  list  will  see  that 
most  of  the  names  in  it  will  not  stand 
this  test.  The  short  life  and  rapid 
movements  of  Alexander  are  of  them¬ 
selves  the  strongest  presumption 
against  his  having  founded  so  large  a 
number  of  colonies. 

1  DiodOr.  xvii.  99 ;  xviii.  7.  Curtius, 
ix.  7, 1.  Curtius  observes  (vii  10, 15) 
respecting  Alexander’s  colonies  in 
Sogdiana  that  they  were  founded 
velut  freni  domitarum  gentium ;  nunc 
originis  suae  oblita  serviunt,  quibus  im- 
peraverunt 

-  See  the  plain-spoken  outburst  of 
the  Thurian  Antileon,  one  of  the 
soldiers  in  Xenophon’s  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  when  the  army  reached 
Trapezus  (Xenoph.  Anabas.  v.  l.  2). 
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settle  at  distances  such  as  their  imaginations  could  hardly  con¬ 
ceive.  The  absorbing  appetite  of  Alexander  was  conquest  to  the 
east,  west,  south,  and  north  ;  the  cities  which  he  planted  were 
established  for  the  most  part  as  garrisons  to  maintain  his  most 
distant  and  most  precarious  acquisitions.  The  purpose  of 
colonization  was  altogether  subordinate,  and  that  of  hellenizing 
Asia,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  was  not  even  contemplated,  much  less 
realized. 

This  process  of  hellenizing  Asia — in  so  far  as  Asia  was  ever 
hellenized — which  has  often  been  ascribed  to  Alexan-  It  wasnot 
der,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  the  Diadoehi  who  came  Alexander, 
after  him,  though  his  conquests  doubtless  opened  the  dochiafte?' 
door  and  established  the  military  ascendency  which  chiefly  hei- 
rendered  such  a  work  practicable.  The  position,  the  ionized 
aspirations,  and  the  interests  of  these  Diadoehi —  Asia’ 
Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus,  &c. — were  materially 
different  from  those  of  Alexander.  They  had  neither  appetite  nor 
means  for  new  and  remote  conquest ;  their  great  rivalry  was  with 
each  other  ;  each  sought  to  strengthen  himself  near  home  against 
the  rest.  It  became  a  matter  of  fashion  and  pride  with  them,  not 
less  than  of  interest,  to  found  new  cities  immortalizing  their 
family  names.  These  foundations  were  chiefly  made  in  the 
regions  of  Asia  near  and  known  to  Greeks,  where  Alexander  had 
planted  none.  Thus  the  great  and  numerous  foundations  of 
Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  successors  covered  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  All  these  regions  were  known  to 
Greeks  and  more  or  less  tempting  to  new  Grecian  immigrants, 
not  out  of  reach  or  hearing  of  the  Olympic  and  other  festivals  as 
the  Jaxartes  and  the  Indus  were.  In  this  way  a  considerable 
influx  of  new  Hellenic  blood  was  poured  into  Asia  during  the 
century  succeeding  Alexander,  probably  in  great  measure  from 
Italy  and  Sicily,  where  the  condition  of  the  Greek  cities  became 
more  and  more  calamitous,  besides  the  numerous  Greeks  who  took 
service  as  individuals  under  these  Asiatic  kings.  Greeks,  and 
Macedonians  speaking  Greek,  became  predominant,  if  not  in 
numbers  at  least  in  importance,  throughout  most  of  the  cities  in 
Western  Asia.  In  particular  the  Macedonian  military  organiza¬ 
tion,  discipline,  and  administration  were  maintained  systemati¬ 
cally  among  these  Asiatic  kings.  In  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
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Magnesia,  fought  by  the  Seleukid  king  Antiochus  the  Great 
against  the  Romans  in  190  B.C.,  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  main  force  of  his  Asiatic  army,  appears  in  all  its 
completeness  just  as  it  stood  under  Philip  and  Perseus  in 
Macedonia  itself.1 

When  it  is  said,  however,  that  Asia  became  hellenized  under 
How  far  Alexander’s  successors,  the  phrase  requires  explana- 
ever  reaS  tion.  Hellenism,  properly  so  called — the  aggregate 
heSemze^-  of  habits,  sentiments,  energies,  and  intelligence,  mani- 
facWas5  fested  by  the  Greeks  during  their  epoch  of  autonomy  2 
Greekian-  — never  passed  over  into  Asia ;  neither  the  highest 
guagebe-  qualities  of  the  Greek  mind,  nor  even  the  entire 
versaUy1"  character  of  ordinary  Greeks.  This  genuine  Hellen- 
diffused.  ism  could  not  subsist  under  the  over-ruling  compres¬ 
sion  of  Alexander,  nor  even  under  the  less  irresistible  pressure  of 
his  successors.  Its  living  force,  productive  genius,  self-organizing 
power,  and  active  spirit  of  political  communion  were  stifled,  and 
gradually  died  out.  All  that  passed  into  Asia  was  a  faint  and 
partial  resemblance  oi  it,  carrying  the  superficial  marks  of  the 
original.  The  administration  of  the  Greco-Asiatic  kings  was  not 
Hellenic  (as  it  has  been  sometimes  called),  but  completely 
despotic,  as  that  of  the  Persians  had  been  before.  Whoever 
follows  their  history  until  the  period  of  Roman  dominion  will 
see  that  it  turned  upon  the  tastes,  temper,  and  ability  of  the 
prince,  and  on  the  circumstances  of  the  regal  family.  Viewing 
their  government  as  a  system,  its  prominent  difference,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  Persian  predecessors,  consisted  in  their  retaining 
the  military  traditions  and  organization  of  Philip  and  Alexander — 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  discipline  and  manoeuvring,  which  could 
not  be  kept  up  without  permanent  official  grades  and  a  higher 
measure  of  intelligence  than  had  ever  been  displayed  under  the 
Achsemenid  kings,  who  had  no  military  school  or  training  what- 

i  Appian,  Syriac.  32.  buted,  having  for  their  point  of  simi- 

s  This  is  the  sense  in  which  1  have  larity  the  common  use  of  Greek  speech, 
always  used  the  word  Hellenism  a  certain  proportion  of  Greeks  both  as 
throughout  the  present  work.  inhabitants  and  as  officers,  and  a 

With  Droysen  the  word  Hellenismus  partial  streak  of  Hellenic  culture. 
—Das  Hellenistische  Staatensystem— is  This  sense  of  the  word  (if  admissible 

applied  to  the  state  of  things  which  at  all)  must  at  any  rate  be  constantly 
followed  upon  Alexander’s  death ;  to  kept  in  mind  in  order  that  it  may  not 
the  aggregate  of  kingdoms  into  which  be  confounded  with  Jiellenism  in  the 
Alexander’s  conquests  became  distri-  stricter  meaning. 
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ever.  Hence  a  great  number  of  individual  Greeks  found 
employment  in  tbe  military  as  well  as  in  tbe  civil  service  of  these 
Greco- Asiatic  kings.  The  intelligent  Greek,  instead  of  a  citizen 
of  Hellas,  became  the  instrument  of  a  foreign  prince  ;  the  details 
of  government  were  managed,  to  a  great  degree,  by  Greek  officials, 
and  always  in  the  Greek  language. 

Moreover,  besides  this,  there  was  the  still  more  important  fact 
of  the  many  new  cities  founded  in  Asia  by  the  Greco-Asia- 
Seleukidse  and  the  other  contemporary  kings.  Each  tic  cities* 
of  these  cities  had  a  considerable  infusion  of  Greek  and  Macedo¬ 
nian  citizens  among  the  native  Orientals  located  here,  often 
brought  by  compulsion  from  neighbouring  villages.  In  what 
numerical  ratio  these  two  elements  of  the  civic  population  stood 
to  each  other,  we  cannot  say.  But  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians 
were  the  leading  and  active  portion,  who  exercised  the  greatest 
assimilating  force,  gave  imposing  effect  to  the  public  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  religion,  had  wider  views  and  sympathies,  dealt  with  the 
central  government,  and  carried  on  that  contracted  measure  of 
municipal  autonomy  which  the  city  was  permitted  to  retain.  In 
these  cities  the  Greek  inhabitants,  though  debarred  from  political 
freedom,  enjoyed  a  range  of  social  activity  suited  to  their  tastes. 
In  each,  Greek  was  the  language  of  public  business  and  dealing ; 
each  formed  a  centre  of  attraction  and  commerce  for  an  extensive 
neighbourhood ;  all  together  they  were  the  main  Hellenic,  or 
quasi-Hellenic,  element  in  Asia  under  the  Greco-Asiatic  kings, 
as  contrasted  with  the  rustic  villages  where  native  manners,  and 
probably  native  speech,  still  continued  with  little  modification. 
But  the  Greeks  of  Antioch,  or  Alexandria,  or  Seleukeia,  were  not 
like  citizens  of  Athens  or  Thebes,  nor  even  like  men  of  Tarentum 
or  Ephesus.  While  they  communicated  their  language  to 
Orientals,  they  became  themselves  substantially  orientalized. 
Their  feelings,  judgments,  and  habits  of  action  ceased  to  be 
Hellenic.  Polybius,  when  he  visited  Alexandria,  looked  with 
surprise  and  aversion  on  the  Greeks  there  resident,  though  they 
were  superior  to  the  non-Hellenic  population,  whom  he  con¬ 
sidered  worthless.1  Greek  social  habits,  festivals,  and  legends 


1  Strabo,  xii.  p.  797.  o  yovv  IIoAv-  The  Museum  of  Alexandria  (with  its 
gj.oy,  yeywa*  e*  rp  iroAet  (Alexandria),  library)  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
poeAvrrcrat  tj\v  ravrg  #caraora<rtv,  <fcc.  from  the  city  and  he  people.  It  was  an 
10 — 14 
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passed  with  the  Hellenic  settlers  into  Asia ;  all  becoming  amal¬ 
gamated  and  transformed  so  as  to  suit  a  new  Asiatic  abode. 
Important  social  and  political  consequences  turned  upon  the 
diffusion  of  the  language,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  such  a 
common  medium  of  communication  throughout  Western  Asia. 
But  after  all  the  hellenized  Asiatic  was  not  so  much  a  Greek  as 
a  foreigner  with  Grecian  speech,  exterior  varnish,  and  superficial 
manifestations;  distinguished  fundamentally  from  those  Greek 
citizens  with  whom  the  present  history  has  been  concerned.  So 
he  would  have  been  considered  by  SophoklSs,  by  Thucydides,  by 
Sokiates. 

Thus  much  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  bearing  of 
increase  of  -^exan(^er’s  conquests,  not  only  upon  the  Hellenic 
the  means  .  population,  but  upon  Hellenic  attributes  and  peculi- 
caXmUm"  arities.  While  crushing  the  Greeks  as  communities  at 
between  home,  these  conquests  opened  a  wider  range  to  the 
parts  of  the  Greeks  as  individuals  abroad,  and  produced— perhaps 
world.  the  best  of  all  their  effects — a  great  increase  of  inter¬ 
communication,  multiplication  of  roads,  extension  of  commercial 
dealing,  and  enlarged  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  geographical 
knowledge.  There  already  existed  in  the  Persian  empire  an  easy 
and  convenient  royal  road  (established  by  Darius  son  of  Hystas- 
pes,  and  described  as  well  as  admired  by  Herodotus)  for  the 
three  months’  journey  between  Sardis  and  Susa ;  and  there  must 
have  been  another  regular  road  from  Susa  and  Ekbatana  to 
Baktria,  Sogdiana,  and  India.  Alexander,  had  he  lived,  would 
doubtless  have  multiplied  on  a  still  larger  scale  the  communica¬ 
tions  both  by  sea  and  land  between  the  various  parts  of  his 
world-empire.  We  read  that  among  the  gigantic  projects  which 
he  was  contemplating  when  surprised  by  death,  one  was  the 
construction  of  a  road  all  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as 
far  as  the  Pillars  of  H&rakles.1  He  had  intended  to  found  a  new 

artificial  institution  which  took  its  rise  this  museum  though  situated  at 
altogether  from  the  personal  taste  and  Alexandria  had  no  peculiar  connexion 
munificence  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  with  the  city  or  its  population ;  it  was 
especially  the  second.  It  was  one  of  a  college  of  literary  Fellows  (if  we  may 
the  noblest  and  most  useful  institutions  employ  a  modem  word)  congregated 
recorded  in  history,  and  forms  the  most  ont  of  various  Grecian  towns.  Eratos* 
honourable  monument  of  what  Droysen  thenSs,  Kallimachus,  Aristophanes, 
calls  the  Hellenistic  period,  between  the  Aristarchus,  were  not  natives  of 
death  of  Alexander  and  the  extension  Alexandria. 

of  the  Roman  empire  into  Asia.  But  1  Dioddr.  xviii.  4.  Pausanias  (u.  1, 
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maritime  city  on  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  and  to  incur  much  outlay  for  regulating  the  flow  of  water  in 
its  lower  course.  The  river  would  probably  have  been  thus 
made  again  to  afford  the  same  conveniences,  both  for  navigation 
and  irrigation,  as  it  appears  to  have  furnished  in  earlier  times 
under  the  ancient  Babylonian  kings.  Orders  had  been  also  given 
for  constructing  a  fleet  to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea.  Alexander 
believed  that  sea  to  be  connected  with  the  Eastern  Ocean,1  and 
intended  to  make  it  his  point  of  departure  for  circumnavigating 
the  eastern  limits  of  Asia,  which  country  yet  remained  for  him  to 
conquer.  The  voyage  already  performed  by  Nearchus,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates,  was  in  those  days  a 
splendid  maritime  achievement ;  to  which  another  still  greater 
was  on  the  point  of  being  added — the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Red  Sea ;  though  here  we  must 
remark  that  this  same  voyage  (from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
round  Arabia  into  the  Red  Sea)  had  been  performed  in  thirty 
months,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  by  Skylax  of  Karyanda, 
under  the  orders  of  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes  ;2  yet,  though 
recorded  by  Herodotus,  forgotten  (as  it  would  appear)  by  Alex¬ 
ander  and  his  contemporaries.  This  enlarged  and  systematic 
exploration  of  the  earth,  combined  with  increased  means  of 
communication  among  its  inhabitants,  is  the  main  feature  in 
Alexander's  career  which  presents  itself  as  promising  real  conse¬ 
quences  beneficial  to  humanity. 

We  read  that  Alexander  felt  so  much  interest  in  the  extension 


£)  observes  that  Alexander  wished  to 
cut  through  Mount  Mimas  (in  Asia 
Minor),  but  that  this  was  the  only  one 
among  all  his  undertakings  which  did 
not  succeed.  “  So  difficult  is  it  (he 
goes  on)  to  put  force  upon  the  divine 
arrangements/’  ra  Gel  a  j3wxcracr0cu.  He 
wished  to  cut  through  the  isthmus 
between  Teds  and  Klazomense  so  as  to 
avoid  the  navigation  round  the  cliffs  of 
Mimas  (cr/c67re\oi/  vt<f>6evra  Mi^aai/ro? — 
Aristophan.  Nub.  274)  between  Chios 
and  Erythrse.  Probably  this  was  among 
the  projects  suggested  to  Alexander  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  We  have  no 
other  information  about  it. 

3  Arrian,  v.  26,  2. 

2  Herodot.  iv.  44:  compare  iii.  102. 
That  Arnan  had  not  present  to  his 


memory  this  narrative  of  Herodotus  is 

flam  from  the  last  chapter  of  his 
ndica ;  though  in  his  history  of 
Alexander  he  alludes  several  times  to 
Herodotus.  Some  authors  have  con¬ 
cluded  from  Arrian’s  silence  that  he 
disbelieved  it.  I  think  that  he  would 
have  mentioned  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  nevertheless,  with  an  inti¬ 
mation  that  he  did  not  think  it  worthy 
of  credit.  Moreover,  Arrian’s  disbelief 
(even  granting  that  such  was  the  state 
of  his  mind)  is  not  to  be  held  as  a 
conclusive  disproof  of  the  story.  1 
confess  that  I  see  no  sufficient  reason 
for  discrediting  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  though  some  eminent 
modem  writers  are  of  an  opposite 
opinion. 
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of  science,  that  he  gave  to  Aristotle  the  immense  sum  of  800 
Interest  of  talents  in  money,  placing  under  his  directions  several 
Alexander  thousand  men,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  zoological 
m  science  These  exaggerations  are  probably  the 

literature.  wor^  of  those  enemies  of  the  philosopher  who  decried 
him  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Macedonian  court ;  but  it  is  probable 
enough  that  Philip,  and  Alexander  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
may  have  helped  Aristotle  in  the  difficult  process  of  getting 
together  facts  and  specimens  for  observation — from  esteem  towards 
him  personally,  rather  than  from  interest  in  his  discoveries.  The 
intellectual  turn  of  Alexander  was  towards  literature,  poetry,  and 
history.  He  was  fond  of  the  Iliad  especially,  as  well  as  of  the 
Attic  tragedians  ;  so  that  Harpalus,  being  directed  to  send  some 
books  to  him  in  Upper  Asia,  selected  as  the  most  acceptable 
packet  various  tragedies  of  JEschylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides, 
with  the  dithyrambic  poems  of  TelestSs  and  the  histories  of 
Phlistus.2 

i  Pliny,  H.  N.  viii.  17 ;  Athe-  Historic  De  Animalibus,  p.  xxxix. 
naeus,  ix.  p.  398.  See  Schneider’s  seq. 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Aristotle’s  2  Plutarch,  Alexand.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XCV. 

GRECIAN  AFFAIRS  FROM  THE  LANDING  OF  ALEXANDER 
IN  ASIA  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  LAMIAN  WAR. 

Even  in  334  B.C.,  when  Alexander  first  entered  upon  his  Asiatic 
campaigns,  the  Grecian  cities,  great  as  well  as  small, 
had  been  robbed  of  all  their  free  agency,  and  existed  Grecian the 
only  as  appendages  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  AfcSander” 
Several  of  them  were  occupied  by  Macedonian  garri-  crossed  the 
sons,  or  governed  by  local  despots  who  leaned  upon  Hellespont' 
such  armed  force  for  support.  There  existed  among  them  no 
common  idea  or  public  sentiment,  formally  proclaimed  and  acted 
on,  except  such  as  it  suited  Alexander’s  propose  to  encourage. 
The  miso-Persian  sentiment  —  once  a  genuine  expression  of 
Hellenic  patriotism,  to  the  recollection  of  which  Demosthenes 
was  wont  to  appeal,  in  animating  the  Athenians  to  action  against 
Macedonia,  but  now  extinct  and  supplanted  by  nearer  apprehen¬ 
sions — had  been  converted  by  Alexander  to  his  own  purposes,  as 
a  pretext  for  headship,  and  a  help  for  ensuring  submission  during 
his  absence  in  Asia.  Greece  had  become  a  province  of  Macedonia ; 
the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  (observes  Aristotle,  in  illustrating  a 
philosophical  discussion)  are  “in  the  hands  of  the  king”.1  A 
public  synod  of  the  Greeks  sat  from  time  to  time  at  Corinth  ;  but 
it  represented  only  philo-Maccdonian  sentiment ;  all  that  we 
know  of  its  proceedings  consisted  in  congratulations  to  Alexander 
on  his  victories.  There  is  no  Grecian  history  of  public  or  poli¬ 
tical  import ;  there  are  no  facts  except  the  local  and  municipal 
details  of  each  city — “the  streets  and  fountains  which  we  are 
whitening,”  to  use  a  phrase  of  Demosthenes2 — the  good  manage- 

.  1  A11 Fhysic.  iv.  3,  p.  210,  a.  21.  /cal  oX«$  e  1/  t  <3  irp to r&>  kcVyitckw. 
«tc  i v  0 a <ri\e i  ra  Ekk-qv tav,  2  Demosthen.  Olyntniac.  iii.  p.  86. 
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ment  of  the  Athenian  finances  by  the  orator  Lykurgus,  and  the 
contentions  of  orators  respecting  private  disputes  or  politics  of 
the  past. 

But  though  Grecian  history  is  thus  stagnant  and  suspended 
Grecian  during  the  first  years  of  Alexander’s  Asiatic  campaigns, 
fSe^been1*  ^  might  at  any  moment  have  become  animated  with 
called  into  an  active  spirit  of  self-emancipation,  if  he  had  experi- 
thePersians  enced  reverses,  or  if  the  Persians  had  administered 
theirPgame  own  affairs  with  skill  and  vigour.  I  have 

well.  already  stated  that,  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war,  the  Persian  fleet  (we  ought  rather  to  say  the  Phoenician 
fleet  in  the  Persian  service)  had  a  decided  superiority  at  sea. 
Darius  possessed  untold  treasures  which  might  have  indefinitely 
increased  that  superiority  and  multiplied  his  means  of  trans¬ 
marine  action,  had  he  chosen  to  follow  the  advice  of  Memnon,  by 
acting  vigorously  from  the  sea  and  strictly  on  the  defensive  by 
land.  The  movement  or  quiescence  of  the  Greeks  therefore 
depended  on  the  turn  of  affairs  in  Asia — as  Alexander  himself 
was  well  aware. 

During  the  winter  of  334—333  b.c.,  Memnon  with  the  Persian 
Hopes  fleet  appeared  to  be  making  progress  among  the 

Greece11  islands  in  the  iEgean,1  and  the  anti-Macedonian 
first  by  the  Greeks  were  expecting  him  farther  westward  in 
fleet1?? the  Euboea  and  Peloponnesus.  Their  hopes  being  dashed 
nextby the  ^ unexPecteA  death,  and  still  more  by  Darius’s 
two  great  abandonment  of  the  Memnonian  plans,  they  had  next 
armieson  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  what  might  be  achieved  by 
iand.  the  immense  Persian  land  force.  Even  down  to  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Issus,  Demosthenes2  and  others  (as  has 
already  been  mentioned)  were  encouraged  by  their  correspondents 
in  Asia  to  anticipate  success  for  Darius  even  in  pitched  battle. 
But  after  the  great  disaster  at  Issus,  during  a  year  and  a  half 
(from  November,  333  B.O.,  to  March  or  April,  331  B.c.),  no  hope 
was  possible.  The  Persian  force  seemed  extinct,  and  Darius  was 
so  paralyzed  by  the  captivity  of  his  family  that  he  suffered  even 
the  citizens  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  to  perish  in  their  gallant  efforts  of 
defence,  without  the  least  attempt  to  save  them.  At  length,  in 
the  spring  of  331  B.C.,  the  prospects  again  appeared  to  improve. 

1  Arrian,  IL  1.  2  JSschinSs  cont.  Ktesiph.  552. 
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A  second  Persian  army,  countless  like  the  first,  was  assembling 
eastward  of  the  Tigris ;  Alexander  advanced  into  the  interior, 
many  weeks’  march  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
attack  them  ;  and  the  Persians  doubtless  transmitted  encourage¬ 
ments  with  money  to  enterprising  men  in  Greece,  in  hopes  of 
provoking  auxiliary  movements.  Presently  (October,  331  b.c.) 
came  the  catastrophe  at  Arbela ;  after  which  no  demonstration 
against  Alexander  could  have  been  attempted  with  any  reason¬ 
able  hope  of  success. 

Such  was  the  varying  point  of  view  under  which  the  contest 
in  Asia  presented  itself  to  Grecian  spectators,  during  the  three 
years  and  a  half  between  the  landing  of  Alexander  in  Asia  and 
the  battle  of  Arbela.  As  to  the  leading  states  in  Greece,  we 
have  to  look  at  Athens  and  Sparta  only  ;  for  Thebes  had  been 
destroyed  and  demolished  as  a  city,  and  what  had  been  once  the 
citadel  of  the  Kadmeia  was  now  a  Macedonian  garrison.1  More¬ 
over,  besides  that  garrison,  the  Boeotian  cities,  Orchomenus, 
Platsea,  &c.,  were  themselves  strongholds  of  Macedonian  depend¬ 
ence  ;  being  hostile  to  Thebes  of  old,  and  having  received  among 
themselves  assignments  of  all  the  Theban  lands.2  In  case  of  any 
movement  in  Greece,  therefore.  Antipater,  the  viceroy  of 
Macedonia,  might  fairly  count  on  finding  in  Greece  interested 
allies,  serving  as  no  mean  check  upon  Attica. 

At  Athens,  the  reigning  sentiment  was  decidedly  pacific.  Few 
were  disposed  to  brave  the  prince  who  had  just  given  Public  actg 
so  fearful  an  evidence  of  his  force  by  the  destruction  and  policy 
of  Thebes  and  the  enslavement  of  the  Thebans,  decfdedly8™' 
Ephialtes  and  Charideinus,  the  military  citizens  at  pacifl0w 
Athens  most  anti-Macedonian  in  sentiment,  had  been  demanded 
as  prisoners  by  Alexander,  and  had  withdrawn  to  Asia,  there  to 
take  service  with  Darius.  Other  Athenians,  men  of  energy  and 
action,  had  followed  their  example,  and  had  fought  against 
Alexander  at  the  Granikus,  where  they  became  his  prisoners,  and 
were  sent  to  Macedonia  to  work  in  fetters  at  the  mines. 
Ephialtes  perished  at  the  siege  of  Halikarnassus,  while  defending 
the  place  with  the  utmost  gallantry ;  Charidemus  suffered  a 

s<ip^DB“hnSpapZ“%7o“&  "*• 

xaracrr^cravTOs  ’AX«£av$pov  iv  rati  G*/-  2  Pausanias,  I.  25,  4. 
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more-  unworthy  death  from  the  shameful  sentence  of  Darius. 
The  anti-Macedonian  leaders  who  remained  at  Athens,  such  as 
Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus,  were  not  generals  or  men  of  action, 
but  statesmen  and  orators.  They  were  fully  aware  that  sub¬ 
mission  to  Alexander  was  a  painful  necessity,  though  they 
watched  not  the  less  anxiously  for  any  reverse  which  might 
happen  to  him,  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Athens  to  head  a 
new  struggle  on  behalf  of  Grecian  freedom. 

But  it  was  not  Demosthenes  or  Lykurgus  who  now  guided  the 
Phokion  general  policy  of  Athens.1  For  the  twelve  years 
d?s  wer™a*  between  the  destruction  of  Thebes  and  the  death  of 
leading  Alexander,  Phokion  and  Demades  were  her  ministers 
Athens— at  for  foreign  affairs— two  men  of  totally  opposite 
of  macedo  c^aractersi  but  coinciding  in  pacific  views,  and  in 
nizing  looking  to  the  favour  of  Alexander  and  Antipater  as 
poHtics.  the  principal  end  to  be  attained.  Twenty  Athenian 
triremes  were  sent  to  act  with  the  Macedonian  fleet  during 
Alexander’s  first  campaign  in  Asia;  these,  together  with  the 
Athenian  prisoners  taken  at  the  Granikus,  served  to  him  further 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  continued  submission  of  the  Athenians 
generally.2  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pacific  policy  of 
Phokion  was  now  prudent  and  essential  to  Athens,  though  the 
same  cannot  be  said  (as  I  have  remarked  in  the  proper  place)  for 
his  advocacy  of  the  like  policy  twenty  years  before,  when  Philip’s 
power  was  growing  and  might  have  been  arrested  by  vigorous 
opposition.  It  suited  the  purpose  of  Antipater  to  ensure  his 
hold  upon  Athens  by  frequent  presents  to  Demades,  a  man  of 
luxurious  and  extravagant  habits.  But  Phokion,  incorruptible 
as  well  as  poor  to  the  end,  declined  all  similar  offers,  though 
often  made  to  him,  not  only  by  Antipater,  but  even  by 
Alexander.3 

It  deserves  particular  notice,  that  though  the  macedonizing 
policy  was  now  decidedly  in  the  ascendant — accepted,  even  by 
dissentients,  as  the  only  course  admissible  under  the  circumstances, 

1  **  Since  Macedonian  dominion  be-  for  free  citizens  and  counsellors,  but 
came  paramount  (observes  Demos-  only  for  men  who  do  what  they  are 
therms,  De  Corona,  p.  831),  jEschinGs  ordered,  and  flatter  the  ruling  poten- 
and  men  of  his  stamp  are  in  full  tate.” 
ascendency  and  affluence— I  am  im-  *  Arrian,  i.  29,  8. 
potent :  there  is  no  place  at  Athens  3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  30. 
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and  confirmed  tlie  more  by  each  successive  victory  of  Alexander 
—yet  statesmen,  like  Lykurgus  and  Demosthenes,  of  Deraos_ 
notorious  anti-Macedonian  sentiment,  still  held  a  thenOsand 
conspicuous  and  influential  position,  though  of  though  not 
course  restricted  to  matters  of  internal  administration,  ascendant 
Thus  Lykurgus  continued  to  be  the  real  acting  politically, 
minister  of  finance,  for  three  successive  Panathenaic  theiess  still 
intervals  of  four  years  each,  or  for  an  uninterrupted  of  import-11 
period  of  twelve  years.  He  superintended  not 

merely  the  entire  collection,  but  also  the  entire  dis-  activity  of 
bursement  of  the  public  revenue,  rendering  strict  Lykurgus* 
periodical  account,  yet  with  a  financial  authority  greater  than 
had  belonged  to  any  statesman  since  Perikles.  He  improved  the 
gymnasia  and  stadia  of  the  city, — multiplied  the  donatives  and 
sacred  furniture  in  the  temples, — enlarged,  or  constructed  anew, 
docks  and  arsenals, — provided  a  considerable  stock  of  arms  and 
equipments,  military  as  well  as  naval, — and  maintained  four 
hundred  triremes  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  for  the  protection  of 
Athenian  commerce.  In  these  extensive  functions  he  was  never 
superseded,  though  Alexander  at  one  time  sent  to  require  the 
surrender  of  his  person,  which  was  refused  by  the  Athenian 
people.1  The  main  cause  of  his  first  hold  upon  the  public  mind 
was  his  known  and  indisputable  pecuniary  probity,  wherein  he 
was  the  parallel  of  Phokion. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  did  not  hold  any  such  commanding 
public  appointments  as  Lykurgus ;  but  he  enjoyed  great  esteem 
and  sympathy  from  the  people  generally,  for  his  marked  line  of 
public  counsel  during  the  past.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 

1  See  the  remarkable  decree  in  earlier  period,  0.  Milller  the  later, 
honour  of  Lykurgus,  passed  by  the  (Boeckh,  Urkunden  iiber  das  Attische 
Athenian  people  seventeen  or  eighteen  Seewesen  ;  also  the  second  edition  of 
years  after  his  death,  in  the  archon-  his  Staatshaushaltung  der  Athener, 
ship  of  Anaxikratgs,  b.c.  807  (Plutarch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  114—118.) 

Vit.  X.  Oratb.  p.  852).  The  reciting  The  total  of  public  money,  recorded 

Sm  of  this  decree,  constituting  four-  by  the  Inscription  as  having  pasted 
of  the  whole,  goes  over  the  public  through  the  hands  of  Lykurgus  in  the 
conduct  of  Lykurgus,  and  is  very  valu-  twelve  years,  was  18,900  talents  = 

,  ,  £4,840,000,  or  thereabouts.  He  is  said 

It  seems  that  the  twelve  years  of  to  have  held,  besides,  in  deposit,  a 
financial  administration  exercised  by  great  deal  of  money  entrusted  to  him 
Lykurgus  are  to  be  taken  probably  by  private  individuals.  His  official 
either  from  842 — 380  B.C.,  or  four  years  duties  as  treasurer  were  discharged, 
later,  from  338— 326  B.C.  Boeckh  leaves  for  the  first  four  years,  in  his  own 
the  point  undetermined  between  the  name ;  during  the  last  eight  years,  in 
two.  Droysen  and  Meier  prefer  the  the  names  of  two  different  friends. 
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in  one  very  significant  fact.  The  indictment,  against  Ktesiphon’s 
Position  of  f°r  crowning  Demosthenes,  was  instituted 

Demosthe-  by  jEschines,  and  official  entry  made  of  it  before 
prudent  the  death  of  Philip  —  which  event  occurred  in 

conduct.  August,  336  B.c.  Yet  iEschines  did  not  venture  to 
bring  it  on  for  trial  until  August,  330  B.C.,  after  Antipater  had 
subdued  the  ill-fated  rising  of  the  Lacedsemonian  king  Agis  ;  and 
even  at  that  advantageous  moment,  when  the  macedonizers 
seemed  in  full  triumph,  he  signally  failed.  We  thus  perceive 
that  though  Phokion  and  Demades  were  now  the  leaders  of 
Athenian  affairs,  as  representing  a  policy  which  every  one  felt  to 
be  unavoidable,  yet  the  preponderant  sentiment  of  the  people 
went  with  Demosthenes  and  Lykurgus.  In  fact,  we  shall  see 
that  after  the  Lamian  war  Antipater  thought  it  requisite  to 
subdue  or  punish  this  sentiment  by  disfranchising  or  deporting 
two- thirds  of  the  citizens.1  It  seems  however  that  the  anti- 
Macedonian  statesmen  were  very  cautious  of  giving  offence  to 
Alexander,  between  334  and  330  B.c.  Ktesiphon  accepted  a 
mission  of  condolence  to  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Alexander  of  Epirus ;  and  Demosthenes 
stands  accused  of  having  sent  humble  and  crouching  letters  to 
Alexander  (the  Great)  in  Phoenicia,  during  the  spring  of  331  B.c. 
This  assertion  of  iEschines,  though  not  to  be  trusted  as  correct, 
indicates  the  general  prudence  of  Demosthenes  as  to  his  known 
and  formidable  enemy.2 

It  was  not  from  Athens  but  from  Sparta  that  anti-Macedonian 


1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28.  pokratidn,  y.  'kpicrritav. 

2  iEschinSs  (adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  635)  The  oration  of  HyperidSs  in  defence 
mentions  this  mission  of  Ktesiphon  to  of  Euxenippus  (recently  published  by 
Kleopatra.  He  also  (in  the  same  ora-  Mr.  Churchill  Babington),  delivered  at 
tion,  p.  550)  charges  Demosthenes  with  some  period  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
having  sent  letters  to  Alexander,  so*r  ander,  gives  general  evidence  of  the 
liciting  pardon  and  favour.  He  states  wide-spread  feeling  of  jealous  aversion 
that  a  young  w*™  named  Ariston,  a  to  the  existing  Macedonian  ascendency, 
friend  of  Demosthenes,  was  much  about  Euxenippus  had  been  accused  of  devo- 
the  person  of  Alexander,  and  that  tion  to  Macedonia ;  Hyperidfis  sfcrenu- 
through  him  the  letters  were  sent.  He  ously  denies  it,  saying  that  Euxenip- 
cites  as  his  authority  the  seamen  of  pus  had  never  been  in  Macedonia,  nor 
the  public  Athenian  vessel  called  ever  conversed  with  any  Macedonian 
Paralus,  and  the  Athenian  envoys  who  who  came  to  Athens.  Even  boys 
went  to  Alexander  in  Phoenicia  in  the  at  school  (says  Hypenaes)  know  the 
spring  or  summer  of  331  B.c.  (compare  names  of  the  corrupt  orators  or 
Arrian,  iii.  6,  3).  Hyperidfis  also  flatterers  who  serve  Macedonia-Eu- 
seems  to  have  advanced  the  like  allega-  xenippus  is  not  among  them  (pp.  11, 
tion  against  Demosthenes— see  Star-  12). 
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movements  now  took  rise.  In  the  decisive  battle  unsuccessfully 
fought  by  Athens  and  Thebes  at  Chseroneia  against  Anti-Mace- 
Philip,  the  Spartans  had  not  been  concerned.  Their  rooveraent 
king  Archidamus,  who  had  been  active  conjointly  from  Sparta 
with  Athens  in  the  Sacred  War,  trying  to  uphold  the  visitTthe813 
Phokians  against  Philip  and  the  Thebans,  had  after- 
wards  withdrawn  himself  from  Central  Greece  to  assist  -®gean.  His 
the  Tarentines  in  Italy,  and  had  been  slain  in  a  battle  bothm 
against  the  Messapians.1  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ^p^io^on- 
Agis,  a  brave  and  enterprising  man,  under  whom  the  n&sus> 
Spartans,  though  abstaining  from  hostilities  against  Philip,  re¬ 
solutely  declined  to  take  part  in  the  synod  at  Corinth,  whereby 
the  Macedonian  prince  was  nominated  Leader  of  the  Greeks,  and 
even  persisted  in  the  same  denial  on  Alexander’s  nomination  also. 
When  Alexander  sent  to  Athens  three  hundred  panoplies  after 
his  victory  at  the  Granikus,  to  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Ath§n6,  he  expressly  proclaimed  in  the  inscription  that  they  were 
dedicated  “by  Alexander  and  the  Greeks,  excepting  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians  ”.2  Agis  took  the  lead  in  trying  to  procure  Persian  aid  for 
anti-Macedonian  operations  in  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of 
summer,  333  B.C.,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  he  visited  the 
Persian  admirals  at  Chios,  to  solicit  men  and  money  for  intended 
action  in  Peloponnesus.3  At  that  moment  they  were  not  zealous 
in  the  direction -of  Greece,  anticipating  (as  most  Asiatics  then  did) 
the  complete  destruction  of  Alexander  in  Kilikia.  As  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  disaster  of  Issus  became  known,  they  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Agis  thirty  talents  and  ten  triremes,  which  he  em¬ 
ployed,  under  his  brother  Agesilaus,  in  making  himself  master 
of  Krete,  feeling  that  no  movement  in  Greece  could  be  expected 
at  such  a  discouraging  crisis.  Agis  himself  soon  afterwards  went 
to  that  island,  having  strengthened  himself  by  a  division  of  the 
Greek  mercenaries  who  had  fought  under  Darius  at  Issus.  In 
Krete,  he  appears  to  have  had  considerable  temporary  success, 
and  even  in  Peloponnesus  he  organized  some  demonstrations 
which  Alexander  sent  Amphoterus  with  a  large  naval  force  to 
repress  in  the  spring  of  331  B.c.4  At  that  time  Phoenicia,  Egypt, 

1  Plutarch,  Camill,  19 ;  DiodCr  xvi.  3  Arrian,  ii.  IS,  4. 

88 ;  Plutarch,  Agis,  3.  4  Arrian,  iii.  6, 4 j  Diod6r.  xv-ii.  48 ; 

»  Arrian,  i  16, 11 ;  compare  Pansan.  CuTtius,  iv.  1,  89.  It  is  to  this  war  in 
vii.  lo,  1.  Kr6te,  between  Agis  and  the  Mace- 
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and  all  tlie  naval  mastery  of  the  iEgean  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  so  that  the  Persians  had  no  direct  means 
of  acting  upon  Greece.  Probably  Amphoterus  recovered  Krete, 
but  he  had  no  land  force  to  attack  Agis  in  Peloponnesus. 

In  October,  331  b.c.,  Darius  was  beaten  at  Arbela  and  became 
b.c.  330.  a  fu^tive. in  Media>  leaving  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Per¬ 
spiring.’  sepolis,  with  the  bulk  of  his  immense  treasures,  as  a 

Agis  levies  PreJ  to  conqueror  during  the  coming  winter. 
Pelo^SL111  ^fter  sucl1  Prodigious  accessions  to  Alexander’s  force, 
nesus,  and  it  would  seem  that  any  anti-Macedonian  movement 
declaration  dur*ng  the  spring  of  330  B.c.  must  have  been  obviously 
Ant&ater.  hoPeless  and  evei3L  insane.  Yet  it  was  just  then  that 
King  Agis  found  means  to  enlarge  his  scale  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  Peloponnesus,  and  prevailed  on  a  considerable  body  of 
new  allies  to  join  him.  As  to  himself  personally,  he  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  been  previously  in  a  state  of  proclaimed  war 
with  Macedonia,1  and  therefore  incurred  little  additional  risk ; 
moveover,  it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  Asiatic  disasters  to  cast 
back  upon  Greece  small  bands  of  soldiers  who  had  hitherto  .found 
service  in  the  Persian  armies.  These  men  willingly  came  to  Cape 
Tamaras  to  enlist  under  a  warlike  king  of  Sparta,  so  that  Agis 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  force  which  appeared  considerable 

(Ionian  party  and  troops,  that  Aristotle  their  fate  (JEsch.  adv.  Ktes.  p.  524). 
probably  sdlnd.es  (in_  the  few  words  Curtius(vii.  1,  21)  is  certainly  mistaken 
contained,  Pohtica,  ii.  7,  8)  as  having  in  saying  that  the  contest  was  ter- 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  Kretan  minated  before  the  battle  of  ArbSla. 
institutions— see  Schneider’s  note  on  Moreover,  there  were  Lacedaemonian 
the  passage.  At  least  we  do  not  know  envoys  present  with  Darius  until  a  few 
•of  any  other  events  suitable  to  the  days  before  his  death  (July,  330  B.c.)t 
wo,rds*  who  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 

i  Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  got  pos-  Alexander  (Arrian,  iii.  24,  7) ;  these 
Session  of  the  Persian  treasures  at  men  could  hardly  have  known  of  the 
Susa  (about  December,  331  n.c.)  sent  prostration  of  their  country  at  home, 
a  large  remittance  of  3000  talents  to  I  suppose  the  victory  of  Antipater  to 
Antipater,  as  means  for  carrying  on  have  taken  place  about  June,  330  B.C., 
the  war  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Peloponnesian  armament  of 
{Aman,  iii.  3.6, ^  17).  The  manifesta-  Agis  to  have  been  got  together  about 
tions  of  Agis  in  Peloponnesus  had  three  months  before  (March,  330 
begun  m  the  spring  of  331  b  c.  (Arrian,  B.C.). 

iii-  6,  4);  but  his  aggressive  movements  Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H.  App.  c.  4,  p. 
in.  JP eloponnesus  did  not  assume  for-  234)  discusses  the  chronology  of  this 
midable  proportions  until  the  spring  event,  but  in  a  manner  which  I  cannot 
°J  330  B;C.  At  the  date  of  the  speech  think  satisfactory.  He  seems  inclined 
.ofjEschinJs  against  Ktesiphon  (August,  to  put  it  some  months  earlier.  I  see 
330  B.C.),  the  decisive  battle  by  which  no  necessity  for  construing  the  dictum 
Antipater  crushed  the  forces  of  Agis  ascribed  to  Alexander  fPIutarch, 
had  only  recently  occurred ;  for  the  Agesilaus,  15)  as  proving  close  coin- 
Lacedaemonian  prisoners  were  only  ciaence  of  time  between  the  battle  of 
about  to  be  sent  to  Alexander  to  learn  Arb&a  and  the  final  defeat  of  Agis. 
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to  Peloponnesians,  familiar  only  with  the  narrow  scale  of  Grecian 
war-mnster,  though  insignificant  as  against  Alexander  or  his 
viceroy  in  Macedonia.1  An  unexpected  ray  of  hope  broke  out 
from  the  revolt  of  Memnon,  the  Macedonian  governor  of  Thrace. 
Antipater  was  thus  compelled  to  withdraw  some  of  his  forces  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  Greece,  while  Alexander,  victorious  as 
he  was,  being  in  Persis  or  Media,  east  of  Mount  Zagros,  appeared 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  to  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
habitable  world.2  Of  this  partial  encouragement  Agis  took 
advantage  to  march  out  of  Lakonia  with  all  the  troops,  mer¬ 
cenary  and  native,  that'  he  could  muster.  He  called  on  the 
Peloponnesians  for  a  last  effort  against  Macedonian  dominion, 
while  Darius  still  retained  all  the  eastern  half  of  his  empire, 
and  while  support  from  him  in  men  and  money  might  yet  be 
anticipated.3 

Respecting  this  war,  we  know  very  few  details.  At  first,  a 
fiush  of  success  appeared  to  attend  Agis.  The  Eleians,  B  C>  33CL 
the  Achseans  (except  Pellen§),  the  Arcadians  (except  A  .g  ^ 
Megalopolis),  and  some  other  Peloponnesians,  joined  partially  8 
his  standard  ,•  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  collect  an  army  fjjf  cf|s' 
stated  at  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse.  Defeating  the  completely 
first  Macedonian  forces  sent  against  him,  he  proceeded  Antipater 
to  lay  siege  to  Megalopolis ;  which  city,  now  as  and  slam* 
previously,  was  the  stronghold  of  Macedonian  influence  in  the 
peninsula,  and  was  probably  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison. 
An  impulse  manifested  itself  at  Athens  in  favour  of  active 
sympathy,  and  equipment  of  a  fleet  to  aid  this  anti-Macedonian 
effort.  It  was  resisted  by  Phokion  and  Demad£s,  doubtless  upon 
all  views  of  prudence,  but  especially  upon  one  financial  ground, 
taken  by  the  latter,  that  the  people  would  be  compelled  to  forego 
the  Theoric  distribution.4  Even  Demosthenes  himself,  under 
circumstances  so  obviously  discouraging,  could  not  recommend 
the  formidable  step  of  declaring  against  Alexander — though  he 
seems  to  have  indulged  in  the  expression  of  general  anti-Mace- 

1  Alexander  in  Media,  when  in-  6  S’  *AAifav8po$  e£a>  -nj?  ap/crov  #cal  rfa 
formed  of  the  whole  affair  after  the  oiKovpeV^s  oXtyov  SeTv  rraaryjs  p-edetar^Ke^ 
death  of  Agis,  spoke  of  it  with  con-  &c. 

tempt  as  a  battle  of  frogs  and  mice,  if  <*  Dioddr.  xvii.  62 ;  Deinarchus  cont. 
we  are  to  believe  the  dictum  of  Flu-  Demosth.  s.  35.  _ 

tarch,  Agesilaus,  16.  4  Plutarch,  Beipubl.  Gerend.  Pr»- 

2  JSschin&s  adv.  Ktesiphont.  p.  553.  cept.  p.  818. 
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(Ionian,  sympathies,  and  to  have  complained  of  the  helplessness 
into  which  Athens  had  been  brought  by  past  bad  policy.1 
Antipater,  closing  the  war  in  Thrace  on  the  best  terms  that  he 
could,  hastened  into  Greece  with  his  full  forces,  and  reached 
Peloponnesus  in  time  to  relieve  Megalopolis,  which  had  begun  to 
be  in  danger.  One  decisive  battle,  which  took  place  in  Arcadia, 
sufficed  to  terminate  the  war.  Agis  and  his  army,  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  especially,  fought  with  gallantry  and  desperation,  but 
were  completely  defeated.  Five  thousand  of  their  men  were 
slain,  including  Agis  himself ;  who,  though  covered  with  wounds, 
disdained  to  leave  the  field,  and  fell  resisting  to  the  last.  The 
victors,  according  to  one  account,  lost  3500  men;  according  to 
another,  1000  slain,  together  with  a  great  many  wounded.  This 
was  a  greater  loss  than  Alexander  had  sustained  either  at  Issus 
or  at  Arbela-^a  plain  proof,  that  Agis  and  his  companions, 
however  unfortunate  in  the  result,  had  manifested  courage  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  Sparta. 

The  allied  forces  were  now  so  completely  crushed  that  all 
-Complete  submitted  to  Antipater.  After  consulting  the  philo- 
submission  Macedonian  synod  at  Corinth,  he  condemned  the 
Creece  to  Acliaeans  and  Eleians  to  pay  120  talents  to  Megalopolis, 
— Spartaa  an<^  exacted  from  the  Tegeans  the  punishment  of 
envoys  sent  those  among  their  leading  men  who  had  advised  the 
Alexander  war.2  But  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  determine 
in  Asia.  the  treatment  of  the  Lacedaemonians  without  special 
reference  to  Alexander.  Requiring  from  them  fifty  hostages,  he 
sent  up  to  Alexander  in  Asia  some  Lacedaemonian  envoys  or 
prisoners,  to  throw  themselves  on  his  mercy.8  We  are  told  that 
they  did  not  reach  the  king  until  a  long  time  afterwards,  at 
Baktra;4  what  he  decided  about  Sparta  generally,  we  do  not  know 

1  This  is  wliat  we  make  out,  as  to  took  a  favourable  turn, 
the  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  from  Deinarchus  (ut  supra)  also  accuses 
iEschings  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  553.  Demosthenes  of  having  remained  in- 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  believe,  active  at  this  critical  moment, 
what  ^EschinSs  insinuates,  that  De-  2  Curtius,  vi.  1, 15—20 ;  Dioddr.  xvii. 
mosthengs  boasted  of  having  himself  63—73.  After  the  defeat,  a  suspensive 
got  up  the  Lacedaemonian,  movement,  decree  was  passed  by  the  Spartans, 
and  yet  that  he  made  no  proposition  releasing  from  <m/ua  those  who  had 
or  suggestion  for  countenancing  it.  escaped  from  the  battle— as  had  been 
Demosthenes  can  hardly  have  lent  any  done  after  Leuktra  (Dioddr.  xix. 
positive  aid  to  the  proceeding,  though  70). 

of  course  his  anti-Macedonian  feelings  3  JEschinds  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  524. 
would  be  counted  upon,  in  case  things  Curtius,  vii.  4,  32. 
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The  rising  of  the  Thebans,  not  many  months  after  Alexander’s 
accession,  had  been  the  first  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  Untoward 
emancipate  themselves  from  Macedonian  dominion;  result  of  the 
this  enterprise  of  Agis  was  the  second.  Both  un- 
fortunately  had  been  partial,  without  the  possibility  Greece- 
of  any  extensive  or  organized  combination  beforehand ;  combina- 
both  ended  miserably,  riveting  the  chains  of  Greece  tl0n* 
more  powerfully  than  ever.  Thus  was  the  self-defensive  force 
of  Greece  extinguished  piecemeal.  The  scheme  of  Agis  was  in 
fact  desperate  from  the  very  outset,  as  against  the  gigantic  power 
of  Alexander,  and  would  perhaps  never  have  been  undertaken, 
had  not  Agis  himself  been  already  compromised  in  hostility 
against  Macedonia,  before  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  force  at 
Issus.  This  unfortunate  prince,  without  any  superior  ability  (so 
far  as  we  know),  manifested  a  devoted  courage  and  patriotism 
worthy  of  his  predecessor  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae ;  whose 
renown  stands  higher,  only  because  the  banner  which  he  upheld 
ultimately  triumphed.  The  Athenians  and  iEtolians,  neither  of 
whom  took  part  with  Agis,  were  now  left,  without  Th&bes  and 
Sparta,  as  the  two  great  military  powers  of  Greece  ;  which  will 
appear  presently,  when  we  come  to  the  last  struggle  for  Grecian 
independence — the  Lamian  war;  better  combined  and  more 
promising,  yet  not  less  disastrous  in  its  result. 

Though  the  strongest  considerations  of  prudence  kept  Athens 
quiet  during  this  anti-Macedonian  movement  in  b.c.  sso. 
Peloponnesus,  a  powerful  sympathy  must  have  been  position  of 
raised  among  her  citizens  while  the  struggle  was 
going  on.  Had  Agis  gained  the  victory  over  Antipater,  during  the 
the  Athenians  might  probably  have  declared  in  his  °* 

favour  ;  and  although  no  independent  position  could  ruction 
have  been  permanently  maintained  against  so  over-  macedon- 
whelming  an  enemy  as  Alexander,  yet,  considering  S?  £i£ty 
that  he  was  thoroughly  occupied  and  far  in  the  defeat, 
interior  of  Asia,  Greece  might  have  held  out  against  Antipater 
for  an  interval  not  inconsiderable.  In  the  face  of  such  even¬ 
tualities,  the  fears  of  the  macedonizing  statesmen  now  in  power 
at  Athens,  the  hopes  of  their  opponents,  and  the  reciprocal  anti¬ 
pathies  of  both,  must  have  become  unusually  manifest;  so  that  the 
reaction  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  power  became  more  ir- 
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resistible  than  ever,  was  considered  by  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes 
to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ruining  and  dishonouring  him. 

To  the  political  peculiarity  of  this  juncture  we  owe  the  judicial 
Judicial  contest  between  the  two  great  Athenian  orators— the 
between  memorable  accusation  of  iEschinSs  against  Ktesiphon, 
JEschinSs  for  having  proposed  a  crown  to  Demosthenes,  and  the 
thenSem°S*  more  memorable  defence  of  Demosthenes,  on 
Preliminary  behalf  of  his  friend  as  well  as  of  himself.  It  was  in 
sSncesasto  autumn  or  winter  of  337 — 336  B.c.  that  Ktesiphon 
tionof°POS1'  ^ad  proposed  this  vote  of  public  honour  in  favour  of 
andtSein’  Demosthenes,  and  had  obtained  the  (probouleuma) 
dictment  by  preliminary  acquiescence  of  the  Senate ;  it  was  in  the 
iBschin§s.  same  Attic  year,  and  not  long  afterwards,  that 
iEsehines  attacked  the  proposition  under  the  Graphe  Paranomdn, 
as  illegal,  unconstitutional,  mischievous,  and  founded  on  false 
allegations.1  More  than  six  years  had  thus  elapsed  since  the 
formal  entry  of  the  accusation ;  yet  iEsehines  had  not  chosen  to 
bring  it  to  actual  trial ;  which  indeed  could  not  be  done  without 
some  risk  to  himself,  before  the  numerous  and  popular  judicature 
of  Athens.  Twice  or  thrice  before  his  accusation  was  entered, 
other  persons  had  moved  to  confer  the  same  honour  upon 
Demosthenes,3  and  had  been  indicted  under  the  Graphs  Para- 


1  Among  the  various  documents,  real 
or  pretended,  inserted  in  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  Be  Corona,  there  appears 
one  (p.  266)  purporting  to  be  the  very 
decree  moved  by  Ktesiphon;  and  an¬ 
other  (p.  243)  purporting  to  be  the 
accusation  preferred  by  JEschinds  I 
have  already  stated  that  I  agree  with 
Droysen  in  mistrusting  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  annexed  to  this  oration  ;  all  of 
them  hear  the  name  of  wrong  archons, 
most  of  them  names  of  unknown 
archons;  some  of  them  do  not  lit  the 
place  in  which  they  appear.  See  my 
preceding  Chaps.  Ixxxix.,  xc. 

We  know  from  the  statement  of 
iEsehines  himself  that  the  motion  of 
Ktesiphon  was  made  after  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Demosthenes  to  be  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
city,  and  that  this  appointment  took 
place  in  the  last  month  of  the  archon 
Chserondas  (June,  337  B.C.  —  see 
AEscbings  adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  421—426). 
We  also  know  that  the  accusation  of 
•/Eschings  against  Ktesiphon  was  pre¬ 


ferred  before  the  assassination  of 
Philip,  which  took  place  in  August, 
336  B.C.  (ASscbin.  ib.  pp.  612,  613).  It 
thus  appears  that  the  motion  of  Ktesi¬ 
phon  (with  the  probouleuma  which 
preceded  it)  must  nave  occurred  some 
time  during  the  autumn  or  winter  of 
337—386  B.c. ;  that  the  accusation  of 
iEschines  must  have  been  handed  in 
shortly  after  it ;  and  that  this  accusa¬ 
tion  cannot  have  been  handed  in 
at  the  date  borne  by  the  pseudo-docu¬ 
ment,  p.  243— the  month  Elapbebolion 
of  the  archon  Chserondas,  which  would 
be  anterior  to  the  appointment  of 
Demosthenes.  Moreover,  whoever  com¬ 
pares  the  so-called  motion  of  Ktesi¬ 
phon  as  it  stands  inserted  in  Demosth. 
De  Coronft,  p.  266,  with  the  words  in 
which  .SSschings  himself  (adv.  Ktesiph. 
P.  631 — o6ev  ri]v  apxjhv  to 0  ^<f>ur/uaro5 
eiroiyo-io,  see  also  p.  439)  desciibes  the 
exordium  of  that  motion,  will  see  that 
it  cannot  be  genuine. 

2  Demosthenes  De  Corona,  pp.  253, 
302, 303, 310.  He  says  (pp.  267—313)  that 
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nomon ;  but  with  such  signal  ill-success,  that  their  accusers  did 
not  obtain  so  much  as  one-fifth  of  the  suffrages  of  the  Dikasts, 
and  therefore  incurred  (under  the  standing  regulation  of  Attic 
law)  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmae.  The  like  danger  awaited  iEs- 
chinSs;  and  although  in  reference  to  the  illegality  of  Ktesiphon’s 
motion  (which  was  the  direct  and  ostensible  purpose  aimed  at 
under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn),  his  indictment  was  grounded  on 
special  circumstances  such  as  the  previous  accusers  may  not  have 
been  able  to  show,  still  it  was  not  his  real  object  to  confine 
himself  within  this  narrow  and  technical  argument.  He  intended 
to  enlarge  the  range  of  accusation,  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
character  and  policy  of  Demosthenes ;  who  would  thus,  if  the 
verdict  went  against  him,  stand  publicly  dishonoured  both  as 
citizen  and  as  politician.  Unless  this  latter  purpose  were  accom¬ 
plished,  indeed,  iEschin§s  gained  nothing  by  bringing  the 
indictment  into  court;  for  the  mere  entry  of  the  indictment 
would  have  already  produced  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
probouleuma  from  passing  into  a  decree,  and  the  crown  from 
being  actually  conferred.  Doubtless  Ktesiphon  and  Demosthenes 
might  have  forced  JEschinEs  to  the  alternative  of  either  dropping 
his  indictment  or  bringing  it  into  the  Dikastery.  But  this  was 
a  forward  challenge,  which,  in  reference  to  a  purely  honorary 
vote,  they  had  not  felt  bold  enough  to  send  ;  especially  after  the 
capture  of  ThSbes  in  335  B.C.,  when  the  victorious  Alexander 
demanded  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  with  several  other 
citizens. 

In  this  state  of  abeyance  and  compromise — Demosthenes  enjoying 
the  inchoate  honour  of  a  complimentary  vote  from  the 
Senate,  iEschinSs  intercepting  it  from  being  matured  hwangue^f 
into  a  vote  of  the  people — both  the  vote  and  the  in- 
dictment  had  remained  for  rather  more  than  six  against  the 
years.  But  the  accuser  now  felt  encouraged  to  push  of^tesi-°n 
his  indictment  to  trial  under  the  reactionary  party  P^°.n»  £ea^y 
feeling,  following  on  abortive  anti-Macedonian  hopes,  ^political 
which  succeeded  to  the  complete  victory  of  Autipater  mosffients. 
over  Agis,  and  which  brought  about  the  accusation  of 


w  +55  successes  against  Philip  at  Byzantium 

S+*  Athenians  and  other  Greek  and  the  CbersonSsus,  Ac.,  in  840  B.c.> 
citizens.  The  crown  which  he  received  was  the  second  crown  (p,  258)— Plutarch, 
on  the  motion  of  Aristonflrus  (after  the  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  848.  ~ 
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anti-Macedonian  citizens  in  Naxos,  Thasos,  and  other  Grecian 
cities  also.1  Amidst  the  fears  prevalent  that  the  victor  would 
carry  his  resentment  still  further,  iEschines  could  now  urge  that 
Athens  was  disgraced  by  having  adopted  or  even  approved  the 
policy  of  Demosthenes,2 *  and  that  an  emphatic  condemnation  of 
him  was  the  only  way  of  clearing  her  from  the  charge  of  privity 
with  those  who  had  raised  the  standard  against  Macedonian 
supremacy.  In  an  able  and  bitter  harangue,  iEschines  first 
shows  that  the  motion  of  Ktesiphon  was  illegal,  in  consequence 
of  the  public  official  appointments  held  by  Demosthenes  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  proposed ;  next  he  enters  at  large  into  the 
whole  life  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  to  prove  him  unworthy 
of  such  an  honour,  even  if  there  had  been  no  formal  grounds  of 
objection.  He  distributes  the  entire  life  of  Demosthenes  into 
four  periods ;  the  first  ending  at  the  peace  of  346  B.c.  between 
Philip  and  the  Athenians — the  second,  ending  with  the  breaking 
out  of  the  next  ensuing  war  in  341 — 340  B.c. — the  third,  ending 
with  the  disaster  at  Chseroneia — the  fourth,  comprising  all  the 
time  following.8  Throughout  all  the  four  periods,  he  denounces 
the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  as  having  been  corrupt,  treacherous, 
cowardly,  and  ruinous  to  the  city.  What  is  more  surprising  still, 
he  expressly  charges  him  with  gross  subservience  both  to 
Philip  and  to  Alexander,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  taking 
credit  for  a  patriotic  and  intrepid  opposition  to  them.4 * * * 

That  Athens  had  undergone  sad  defeat  and  humiliation,  having 
been  driven  from  her  independent  and  even  presidential  position 
into  the  degraded  character  of  a  subject  Macedonian  city,  since 
the  time  when  Demosthenes  first  began  political  life,  was  a  fact 
but  too  indisputable.  iEschinis  even  makes  this  a  part  of  has 
ease,  arraigning  the  traitorous  mismanagement  of  Demosthenes 
as  the  cause  of  so  melancholy  a  revolution,  and  denouncing  him 

1  Demosthenes  De  Corona,  p.  294.  where  he  puts  up  a  prayer  to  the  gods 

2  iEschin£St  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  645.  — i7p.1v  Serots  A.ot7r<Hs  rax tcTTjv  airak- 
6taj3ejSATjTat6’T7ju.wVT7'7r6AiseKTwv Aq/utocr-  \ayv)V  r&v  imt)  pry  u.  4  v  ojv  <f>6f$tuv 

Qevovs  irokirevp-aTuv  ire  pi  rov  s  vvv  Sore  koX  arcarypCav  aanfaaky). 

Katpovs*  85£ere  6*  iav  p&v  rovrov  crre-  The  mention  by  jEschinSs  (imine- 
<£<« /w<n?re,  op.oyvajp.oreselv  at  rot?  diately  before)  of  the  Pythian  games, 

7rapaj3atvov<rt  ryv  noivyv  eipy*  as  about  to  be  celebrated  in  a  few  days, 

vi)V'  lav  Se  tovvovtCov  roiiroii  irpaJrjTe,  marks  the  date  of  this  judicial  trial — 

airoAvcrere  rov  8ijp.ov  twv  airmv. — Coin-  August,  330  B.C. 

pare  with  this  the  last  sentence  of  3  jffischiuSs  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  443. 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  in  reply,  4  j£S.  adv.  Ktes.  pp.  449, 456, 467, 551. 
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as  candidate  for  public  compliment  on  no  better  plea  than  a  series 
of  public  calamities.1  Having  thus  animadverted  on  the  conduct 
of  Demosthenes  prior  to  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  iEschines 
proceeds  to  the  more  recent  past,  and  contends  that  Demosthenes 
cannot  be  sincere  in  his  pretended  enmity  to  Alexander,  because 
he  has  let  slip  three  successive  occasions,  all  highly  favourable, 
for  instigating  Athens  to  hostility  against  the  Macedonians.  Of 
these  three  occasions,  the  earliest  was,  when  Alexander  first 
crossed  into  Asia  ;  the  second,  immediately  before  the  battle  of 
Issus ;  the  third,  during  the  flush  of  success  obtained  by  Agis 
in  Peloponnesus.2  On  none  of  these  occasions  did  Demosthenes 
call  for  any  public  action  against  Macedonia — a  proof  (accord¬ 
ing  to  JEschines)  that  his  anti-Macedonian  professions  were 
insincere. 

I  have  more  than  once  remarked  that,  considering  the  bitter 
enmity  between  the  two  orators,  it  is  rarely  safe  to  Appreda- 
trust  the  unsupported  allegation  of  either  against  the 
other.  But  in  regard  to  the  last  mentioned  charges  on  inclepeii- 
advanced  by  iEschmes,  there  is  enough  of  known  fact,  denceTas  an 
and  we  have  independent  evidence,  such  as  is  not  Semosthe- 
often  before  us,  to  appreciate  him  as  an  accuser  of  n6s. 
Demosthenes.  The  victorious  career  of  Alexander,  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  proves  amply  that  not  one  of  the  three 
periods,  here  indicated  by  ^Eschines,  presented  even  decent 
encouragement  for  a  reasonable  Athenian  patriot  to  involve  his 
country  in  warfare  against  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Nothing 
can  be  more  frivolous  than  these  charges  against  Demosthenes,  of 
having  omitted  promising  seasons  for  anti-Macedonian  operations. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  probably,  Demosthenes  does  not  notice 
them  in  his  reply  ;  still  more,  perhaps,  on  another  ground,  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  speak  out  what  he  thought  and  felt  about 
Alexander.  His  reply  dwells  altogether  upon  the  period  before 
the  death  of  Philip.  Of  the  boundless  empire  subsequently 
acquired,  by  the  son  of  Philip,  he  speaks  only  to  mourn  i$  as  a 
wretched  visitation  of  fortune,  which  has  desolated  alike  the 
Hellenic  and  the  barbaric  world — in  which  Athens  has  been  en¬ 
gulfed  along  with  others — and  from  which  even  those  faith!  aba 

m,faChhl*S  adv*  Ktesipl1*  pp*  m>  *  JEsehinfis  adv.  Ktesiph.  pp.  551- 
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and  trimming  Greeks,  who  helped  to  aggrandize  Philip,  have  not 
escaped  better  than  Athens,  nor  indeed  so  well.1 

I  shall  not  here  touch  upon  the  Demosthenic  speech  De  Corona 
Reply  of  in  a  rhetorical  point  of  view,  nor  add  anything  to 
Demos-  those  encomiums  which  have  been  pronounced  upon 
orationDe  it  with  one  voice,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
Corona.  times,  as  the  unapproachable  masterpiece  of  Grecian 
oratory.  To  this  work  it  belongs  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history — 
a  retrospect  of  the  efforts  made  by  a  patriot  and  a  statesman  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  Athens  and  the  autonomy  of  the  Grecian 
world,  against  a  dangerous  aggressor  from  without.  How  these 
efforts  were  directed,  and  how  they  lamentably  failed,  has  been 
recounted  in  my  preceding  chapters.  Demosthenes  here  passes 
them  in  review,  replying  to  the  criminations  against  his  public 
conduct  during  the  interval  of  ten  years,  between  the  peace  of 
346  B.c.  (or  the  period  immediately  preceding  it)  and  the  death  of 
Philip.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  professing  to  enter  upon  a 
defence  of  his  whole  public  life,2  he  nevertheless  can  afford  to  leave 
unnoticed  that  portion  of  it  which  is  perhaps  the  most  honourable 
to  him — the  early  period  of  his  first  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs — 
when,  though  a  politician  as  yet  immature  and  of  no  established 
footing,  he  was  the  first  to  descry  in  the  distance  the  perils 
threatened  by  Philip’s  aggrandizement,  and  the  loudest  in  calling 
for  timely  and  energetic  precautions  against  it,  in  spite  of  apathy 
and  murmurs  from  older  politicians  as  well  as  from  the  general 
public.  Beginning  with  the  peace  of  346  B.O.,  Demosthenes 
vindicates  his  own  share  in  that  event  against  the  charges  of 
A£schin6s,  whom  he  denounces  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief — 
a  controversy  which  I  have  already  tried  to  elucidate  in  a  former 
chapter.  Passing  next  to  the  period  after  that  peace— to  the  four 
years  first  of  hostile  diplomacy,  then  of  hostile  action,  against 
Philip,  which  ended  with  the  disaster  of  Chaeroneia — Demos¬ 
thenes  is  not  satisfied  with  simple  vindication.  He  reasserts  this 
policy  as  matter  of  pride  and  honour,  in  spite  of  its  results.  He 
congratulates  his  countrymen  on  having  manifested  a  Pan-hellenic 
patriotism  worthy  of  their  forefathers,  and  takes  to  himself  only 

1  Demosthen.  De  Corona,  pp  311 —  nekXwv  rov  re  ISCov  fttov  iravros,  «$r 

816.  eouce,  \6yov  SiSoj/cu  njfiepov  #ca!  rcov  koiv-q 

2  Deinostihen.  De  Corona,  p.  227.  7re7ro\irev/xeVwv,  &c. 
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the  credit  of  having  been  forward  to  proclaim  and  carry  out  this 
glorious  sentiment  common  to  all.  Fortune  has  been  adverse  ; 
yet  the  vigorous  anti-Macedonian  policy  was  no  mistake  ;  Demos¬ 
thenes  swears  it  by  the  combatants  of  Marathdn,  Platea,  and 
Salamis.1  To  have  had  a  foreign  dominion  obtruded  upon 
Oreece  is  an  overwhelming  calamity ;  but  to  have  had  this 
accomplished  without  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of  Athens 
would  have  been  calamity  aggravated  by  dishonour. 

Conceived  in  this  sublime  train,  the  reply  of  Demosthenes  to 
his  rival  has  an  historical  value,  as  a  funeral  oration  yunerai 
of  extinct  Athenian  and  Grecian  freedom.  Six  years  oration  of 
before,  the  orator  had  been  appointed  by  his  country-  Grecian 
men  to  deliver  the  usual  public  oration  over  the  war-  freedom* 
riors  slain  at  Chsercneia.  That  speech  is  now  lost,  but  it  pro¬ 
bably  touched  upon  the  same  topics.  Though  the  sphere  of 
action  of  every  Greek  city  as  well  as  of  every  Greek  citizen  was 
now  cramped  and  confined  by  irresistible  Macedonian  force,  there 
still  remained  the  sentiment  of  full  political  freedom  and  dignity 
enjoyed  during  the  past,  the  admiration  of  ancestors  who  had 
once  defended  it  successfully,  and  the  sympathy  with  leaders  who 
had  recently  stood  forward  to  uphold  it,  however  unsuccessfully. 
It  is  among  the  most  memorable  facts  in  Grecian  history,  that  in 
spite  of  the  victory  of  Philip  at  Chaeroneia,  in  spite  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  conquest  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  and  the  danger  of  Athens 
after  it,  in  spite  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  which  had  since  thrown 
all  Persian  force  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  king,  the 
Athenian  people  could  never  be  persuaded  either  to  repudiate 
Demosthenes  or  to  disclaim  sympathy  with  his  political  policy. 
How  much  art  and  ability  were  employed  to  induce  them  to  do 
so  by  his  numerous  enemies,  the  speech  of  iEschines  is  enough  to 
teach  us.  And  when  we  consider  how  easily  the  public  sicken  of 
schemes  which  end  in  misfortune,  how  great  a  mental  relief  is 
usually  obtained  by  throwing  blame  on  unsuccessful  leaders,  it 
would  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  if,  in  one  of  the  many 
prosecutions  wherein  the  fame  of  Demosthenes  was  involved,  the 


^  1  Demosth.  De  CoronA,  p.  297.  aW’  irpoKwSvvevtravras  rwv  irpoy oW  #eal 
ovk  emviv,  vine  earw  07r<os  7)pdpreret  roi»$  kv  Hko.ra.iaZs  rapaTafa/bteVovs 
aj/Spes  'Adyjvalot,  rbv  iiirep  rrjs  dirdv-  icaX  rots  lv  SaAouuta  vray, 

mu  e\ev0epcas  y  k al  crwr^pias  kCvSv-  &c.-—the  oath  so  often  cited  and 
vov  dpapevot—ov  pa  rovs  Mapadtovi  admired. 
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Dikasts  had.  given  a  verdict  unfavourable  to  him.  That  he 
always  came  off  acquitted,  and  even  honourably  acquitted,  is  a 
proof  of  rare  fidelity  and  steadiness  of  temper  in  the  Athenians. 
It  is  a  proof  that  those  noble,  patriotic,  and  Pan-hellenic  senti¬ 
ments,  which  we  constantly  find  inculcated  in  his  orations 
throughout  a  period  of  twenty  years,  had  sunk  into  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  and  that  amidst  the  many  general  allegations  of  cor¬ 
ruption  against  him,  loudly  proclaimed  by  his  enemies,  there  was 
no  one  well-ascertained  fact  which  they  could  substantiate  before 
the  Dikasterv. 

The  indictment  now  preferred  by  JEschines  against  Ktesiphon 
Verdict  of  only  procured  for  Demosthenes  a  new  triumph.  When 
— trSmph8  stages  "the  Dikasts  were  counted,  iEschines 

of  Demos-  did  not  obtain  so  much  as  one-fifth.  He  became, 
exEe^of"  therefore,  liable  to  the  customary  fine  of  1000 
J3schin.6s.  drachmae.  It  appears  that  he  quitted  Athens  imme¬ 
diately  without  paying  the  fine  and  retired  into  Asia,  from 
whence  he  never  returned.  He  is  said  to  have  opened  a  rheto¬ 
rical  school  at  Rhodes,  and  to  have  gone  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
during  the  last  year  of  Alexander’s  life  (at  the  time  when  that 
monarch  was  ordaining  on  the  Grecian  cities  compulsory  restora¬ 
tion  of  all  their  exiles),  in  order  to  procure  assistance  for  return¬ 
ing  to  Athens.  This  project  was  disappointed  by  Alexander’s 
death,1 

We  cannot  suppose  that  JEschinls  was  unable  to  pay  the  fine 
Causes  of  of  1000  drachmae  or  to  find  friends  who  would  pay  it 
^scMnls—  for  hi™-  It  was  not,  therefore,  legal  compulsion,  but 
meaus  of16  extreme  disappointment  and  humiliation  of  so 
procuring  signal  a  defeat,  which  made  him  leave  Athens.  We 
forDemos-  must  remember  that  this  was  a  gratuitous  challenge 
tben&s.  sent  by  himself ;  that  the  celebrity  of  the  two  rivals 
had  brought  together  auditors,  not  merely  from  Athens  but  from 
various  other  Grecian  cities  ;  and  that  the  effect  of  the  speech  of 
Demosthenes  in  his  own  defence,  delivered  with  all  his  perfection 
of  voice  and  action,  and  not  only  electrifying  hearers  by  the 
sublimity  of  its  public  sentiment,  but  also  full  of  admirably 
managed  self-praise  and  contemptuous  bitterness  towards  his 

1  See  the  various  lives  of  -SlschinSs— in  Westermann,  Scriptores  Biographic^ 
pp,  2(58,  269. 
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rival,  must  have  been  inexpressibly  powerful  and  commanding. 
Probably  tlie  friends  of  JEschings  became  themselves  angry  with 
him  for  having  brought  the  indictment  forward.  For  the  effect 
of  his  defeat  must  have  been  that  the  vote  of  the  Senate  which 
he  indicted  was  brought  forward  and  passed  in  the  public 
assembly,  and  that  Demosthenes  must  have  received  a  public 
coronation.1  In  no  other  way,  under  the  existing  circumstances 
of  Athens,  could  Demosthenes  have  obtained  so  emphatic  a  com¬ 
pliment.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that  such  a  mortifi¬ 
cation  was  insupportable  to  iEschines.  He  became  disgusted 
with  his  native  city.  We  read  that  afterwards,  in  his  rhetorical 
school  at  Eh  odes,  he  one  day  declaimed,  as  a  lesson  to  his  pupils, 
the  successful  oration  of  his  rival,  De  Corond.  Of  course  it 
excited  a  burst  of  admiration.  “  What,  if  you  had  heard  the 
beast  himself  speak  it !  ”  exclaimed  iEschinSs. 

From  this  memorable  triumph  of  the  illustrious  orator  and 
defendant,  we  have  to  pass  to  another  trial,  a  direct  B  C  824> 
accusation  brought  against  him,  from  which  he  did 
not  escape  so  successfully.  We  are  compelled  here  to  acciSioa 
jump  over  five  years  and  a  half  (August,  330  B.C.,  to  JSsSIwaSe" 
January,  324  b.c.)  during  which  we  have  no  informa-  in  the  affair 
tion  about  Grecian  history,  the  interval  between  ofHaTpalus* 
Alexander’s  march  into  Baktria  and  his  return  to  Persia  and 
Susiana.  Displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  satraps  during  his 
absence,  Alexander  put  to  death  or  punished  several,  and  directed 
the  rest  to  disband  without  delay  the  mercenary  soldiers  whom 
they  had  taken  into  pay.  This  peremptory  order  filled  both 
Asia  and  Europe  with  roving  detachments  of  unprovided  sol¬ 
diers,  some  of  whom  sought  subsistence  in  the  Grecian  islands 
and  on  the  Lacedaemonian  southern  coast  at  Gape  Taenarus  in 
Laconia. 

It  was  about  this  period  (the  beginning  of  324  B.C.)  that  Har- 
palus  the  satrap  of  Babylonia  and  Syria,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  being  punished  by  Alexander  for  his  ostentatious 
prodigalities,  fled  from  Asia  into  Greece,  with  a  considerable 

1  Demostlien.  De  CoronA,  p.  815.  «ire  Set  ore  art,  tovto  iroteus  etr'  »j 5i|  ire- 
aAAa  vvvi  njftepoy  ryw  fik v  virep  rov  <rre-  ira vtrBat  psq  jaeraAajSovra  to  tre/XTrrov 
^avtaBijvai  5o/a/xa<Jb/xat,  to  fie  /u.i}fi*  ortovp  pos  r3>v  4rrj$>U)Vf  «fec. 
aSucelv  avwnokoy y^aL — crolfie  avKo^avry  Yet  JEEschinSs  had  become  opulent, 

ftiv  eivai  Sokgiv  virdpxec,  KtvSvveveig  fi>  according  to  Demosthenfis,  p.  829. 
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treasure  and  a  body  of  5000  soldiers.1  While  satrap,  he  had  in- 
Flight  of  vited  into  Asia,  in  succession,  two  Athenian  women  as 

SaIthens  mistresses,  PythionikS  and  Glykera,  to  each  of  whom 

—his  pre-  he  was  much  attached  and  whom  he  entertained  with 

duct  and  lavish  expense  and  pomp.  On  the  death  of  the  first, 

relations  he  testified  his  sorrow  by  two  costly  funereal  monu- 

Athens.  nients  to  her  memory,  one  at  Babylon,  the  other  in 

Attica,  between  Athens  and  Eleusis.  With  Glykera  he  is  said 
to  have  resided  at  Tarsus  in  Kilikia,  to  have  ordered  that  men 
should  prostrate  themselves  before  her  and  address  her  as  queen,* 
and  to  have  erected  her  statue  along  with  his  own  at  Rhossus,  a 
seaport  on  the  confines  of  Kilikia  and  Syria.2  To  please  these 
mistresses,  or  perhaps  to  ensure  a  retreat  for  himself  in  case  of 
need,  he  had  sent  to  Athens  profuse  gifts  of  wheat  for  distribution 
among  the  people,  for  which  he  had  received  votes  of  thanks  with 
the  grant  of  Athenian  citizenship.3  Moreover,  he  had  consigned 
to  Charikl^s,  son-in-law  of  Phokion,  the  task  of  erecting  the 
monument  in  Attica  to  the  honour  of  Pythionikl,  with  a  large 
remittance  of  money  for  the  purpose.4  The  profit  or  embezzle¬ 
ment  arising  out  of  this  expenditure  secured  to  him  the  goodwill 
of  ChariklSs,  a  man  very  different  from. his  father-in-law,  the 
honest  and  austere  Phokion.  Other  Athenians  were  probably 
conciliated  by  various  presents,  so  that  when  Harpalus  found  it 
convenient  to  quit  Asia  about  the  beginning  of  324  B.C.,  he  had 
already  acquired  some  hold  both  on  the  public  of  Athens  and  on 
some  of  her  leading  men.  He  sailed  with  his  treasure  and  his 
armament  straight  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica,  from  whence  he 
sent  to  ask  shelter  and  protection  in  that  city.5 

1  Diod6r.  xvi.  108.  He  states  the  in  the  Dionysiac  festival  or  early 
treasure  brought  out  of  Asia  by  Har-  months  of  324  B.c. 
palus  as  5000  talents.  4  Plutarch,  Phokion,  22 ;  Pausanias, 

-  See  the  fragments  of  the  letter  or  i.  37,  4 ;  Diksearchi  Fragment.  72,  ed. 
pamphlet  of  Theopompus  addressed  to  Didot. 

Alexander,  while  Harpalus  was  still  at  Plutarch’s  narrative  is  miaieariing, 
Tarsus,  and  before  his  flight  to  Athens  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  imply  that 
—  Theopomp.  Fragm.  t  >277,  278,  ed.  Harpalus  gave  this  money  to  ChariklSs 
JDidot,  ap.  Atbeneeum,  xm.  pp.  586—595.  after  his  arrival  at  Athens.  We  know 
Theopompus  speaks  in  the  present  from  Theopompus  (Fr.  277)  that  the 
tense — k  a l  op£  (Harpalus)  viro  rod  monument  had  been  finished  some 
^poa-Kvvovfievtqy  (Glykera),  &c.  time  before  Harpalus  quitted  Asia. 
Klmtarchus  stated  these  facts,  as  well  Plutarch  treats  it  as  a  mean  structure, 
8,8  Theopompus  (Athense.  ibid.).  unworthy  of  the  sum  expended  on  it ; 

3  Athenseus,  xm.  p.  596 — the  extract  but  both  Diksearchus  and  Pausanias 

from  the  satyncal  drama  called  AgSn,  describe  it  as  stately  and  magnificent, 

represented  before  Alexander  at  Susa,  5  Curtius,  x.  2, 1. 
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The  first  reports  transmitted  to  Asia  appear  to  have  proclaimed 
that  the  Athenians  had  welcomed  Harpalns  as  a  Falge  re_ 
friend  and  ally,  thrown  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  ports  con- 
prepared  for  a  war  to  re-establish  Hellenic  freedom.  Icelander, 
Such  is  the  colour  of  the  case,  as  presented  in  the  Athenians 
satyric  drama  called  Agen,  exhibited  before  Alexander  hadiden- 
in  the  Dionysiac  festival  at  Susa,  in  February  or  selves  with" 
March,  324  B.c.  Such  news,  connecting  itself  in  Hai’Palus* 
Alexander’s  mind  with  the  recent  defeat  of  Zopyrion  in  Thrace, 
and  other  disorders  of  the  disbanded  mercenaries,  incensed  him 
so  much,  that  he  at  first  ordered  a  fleet  to  be  equipped,  determin¬ 
ing  to  cross  over  and  attack  Athens  in  person.1  But  he  was 
presently  calmed  by  more  correct  intelligence,  certifying  that 
the  Athenians  had  positively  refused  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Harpalns.2 

The  fact  of  such  final  rejection  by  the  Athenians  is  quite 
indisputable.  But  it  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
imperfect  evidence,  that  this  step  was  not  taken  without  debate, 
nor  without  symptoms  of  a  contrary  disposition,  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  rumours  first  sent  to  Alexander.  The  first  arrival  of 


1  Curtius,  x.  2,  1.  “  Igitur  triginta 
navibus  Sunium  transmittunt”  (Har* 
pains  and  his  company),  “  unde  portum 
urbis  petere  decreverunt.  His  cogni- 
tis,  rex  Harpalo  Atheniensibusque 
juxta  infestus,  classem  parari  jubet, 
Athenas  protinus  petiturus.”  Compare 
Justin,  xiii.  5,  7,  who  mentions  this 
hostile  intention  in  Alexander’s  mind, 
but  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
cause  of  it. 

The  extract  from  the  drama  Agin 
(given  in  Athenseus,  xiii.  p.  5 96)  repre¬ 
sents  the  reports  which  excited  this 
anger  of  Alexander.  It  was  said  that 
Athens  had  repudiated  her  slavery, 
with  the  #  abundance  which  she  had 
before  enjoyed  under  it,  to  enter  upon 
a  struggle  for  freedom,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  present  privations  and  future 
ruin: — 

A.  ore  fjt,ev  €<f>aarKov  (the  Athenians) 

Sovkov  eKT-tjcrffat  fiCov, 

ucavov  iSeCi tvovv •  vvv  fie,  rbv  %e- 
Spoira  (jlovqv 

KaX  rbv  fiapaSov  e<r8  overt,  irvpovs 
fi’  oil  fj-aka. 

B.  Ka\  aicoveo  fivptdSaf  rov  *Apira- 

kov 

avrotert  rStv  'Ayijvos  o vk  ekarrovas 


ertrov  irapairepL^at,  /eat  voktnqv  yeyo- 
vevat. 

A.  Tkvxepas  6  cutos  o$r os  r$v  *  eernv  fi' 

ICTte)? 

avTOLcrcv  okeBpov  kovk  eraCpas 
appafUeav. 

I  conceive  this  drama  Agin  to  have 
been  represented  on  the  banks  of  the 
Choaspes  (not  the  JSydaspes — see  my 
note  in  the  Chapter  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding),  that  is,  at  Susa,  in  the  Diony- 
sia  of  324  B.c.  It  is  interesting  as  a 
record  of  the  feelings  of  the  time. 

2  Nevertheless,  the  impression  that 
Alexander  was  intending  to  besiege 
Athens  must  have  prevailed  in  the 
army  for  several  months  longer,  during 
the  autumn  of  324  B.C.,  when  he  was 
at  Ekbatana.  Ephippus,  the  historian, 
in  recounting  the  flatteries  addressed 
to  Alexander  at  Ekbatana,  mentions 
the  rhodomontade  of  a  soldier  named 
Gorgu  S — Popyos  6  birkoef>vka£  'Ake£av8po* 
"Afiiuavos  vt by  erreeftavot  xP^crois  rpter- 
Xtkto iv, ^  teal,  orav  'AOyvas  iro- 
kto p teg,  fxvp ecus  vavoirkieus  /cat  7ais 
urat$  Karairikrcus  /cat  rraert  rots  aAAots 
fSikeertv  els  rbv  iroke/xov  iicavoLs  (Ephip¬ 
pus  ap.  Athenaeum  xiii.  p.  638.  frag¬ 
ment.  3,  ed.  Didot). 
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Harpalus  witli  his  armament  at  Sunium,  indeed,  excited  alarm, 
b.c.  324.  as  if  he  were  coming  to  take  possession  of  Peirseus ; 
Circum-  and  the  admiral  Philokles  was  instructed  to  adopt 
tending  the  Prec&Rtions  for  defence  of  the  harbour.1  But 
arrival  of  Harpalus,  sending  away  his  armament  to  Krete  or  to 
^Sunium  Tsenarus,  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  come 
-debate in  tc  Athens,  with  a  single  ship  and  his  own  personal 
Athenian  attendants.  What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  he 
ponSses-  brought  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  amounting, 
HarpaSis—  we  are  to  upwards  of  700  talents,  or  more  than 
theAthe-  ,£160,000.  We  must  recollect  that  he  was  already 
atfirsteera  favourably  known  to  the  people  by  large  presents  of 
disposed^*  corn>  had  procured  for  him  a  vote  of  citizenship, 
wards  him.  He  now  threw  himself  upon  their  gratitude  as  a 
suppliant  seeking  protection  against  the  wrath  of  Alexander; 
and  while  entreating  from  the  Athenians  an  interference  so 
hazardous  to  themselves,  he  did  not  omit  to  encourage  them  by 
exaggerating  the  means  at  his  own  disposal.  He  expatiated  on 
the  universal  hatred  and  discontent  felt  against  Alexander,  and 
held  out  assurance  of  being  joined  by  powerful  allies,  foreign  as 
well  as  Greek,  if  once  a  city  like  Athens  would  raise  the  standard 
of  liberation.2  To  many  Athenian  patriots,  more  ardent  than 
long-sighted,  such  appeals  inspired  both  sympathy  and  confi- 

1  Deinarchus  adv.  Philokl.  S.  1.  $acr-  d>s  ’AAe£av8pov,  owe  exovra?  a\\7)v  ov- 
KOiv  K<i)\v<reiv  "Aprrakov  eis  top  Ileipata  fiejtuav  aTroarpo^v  tous  fie  j3a p/3  4- 
KarairXeucrat  <rrparriybs  v<f>‘  ipJav  errl  ra  po  vs,  ol  avrol  aj^  fjicov  Qepovres  eis 
veiopta  /cal  rijv  Movwyiav  Kevetporovr}-  ravrb  ttjp  SvvctpiAVt  e^ovres  ra  xPVf*-aT°- 
pJvo s,  &C.  Deinarchus  adv.  Aris-  Kal  tous  crrpaTiwraff  oerovs  eicaerros  av- 
togeiton.  S.  4.  os  7rap*  'ApirdKov  Aa-  rwv  elx€»  tovtovs  (Tv  (Liravras  ov 
jSeiv  XP^JutaTa  ,  eroAji«7<rev,  ov  jjarOeQ'  fj.ovov  k  e ku>  Kv  k  a  s  drrocrTrjvat. 
rj/ceiv  KaTa\rjif/6/j.evov  ttjv  tt6\lv  v/jlwv,  etceCv ov  Tjf  crvAAij^ret  rov  Apir<iAov, 
&C.  a?AAa  Kal  .  .  . 

s  See  the  new  and  interesting,  though  From  the  language  thus  used  by 

unfortunately  scanty,  fragments  of  the  HyperidSs  in  his  accusation  we  are 
oration  of  HyperidSs  against  Demos-  made  to  perceive  what  prospects  he 
thenSs,  published  and  elucidated  by  (and  of  course  Harpalus,  upon  whose 
Mr.  Churchill  Babington  from  a  re-  authority  he  must  have  spoken)  had 
cently  discovered  Egyptian  papyrus  held  out  to  the  people  when  the  case 
(Cambridge.  1850).  From  Fragm.  14  was  first  under  discussion, 
tp.  38  of  Mr.  Babington’s  edition),  we  The  fragment  here  cited  is  complete 
may  see  that  the  promises  mentioned  as  to  the  main  sense,  not  requiring 
in  the  text  were  actually  held  out  by  very  great  help  from  conjecture.  In 
Harpalus:  indeed  we  might  almost  some  of  the  other  fragments  the  con- 
have  presumed  it  without  positive  evi-  jectural  restorations  of  Mr.  Babington, 
dence.  Hyperid£s  addresses  Demos-  though  highly  probable  and  judicious, 
then&s — ravras  bir  .  .  .  is  tu>  ^7j<^iVjaaTi,  form  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
crvAAajSwv  rov  'ApiraAov  •  Kal  rov?  jxev  whole  to  admit  of  our  citing  them  with 
aAAovff  airavras  irpecrfSeveadai  vejroujKas  confidence  as  testimony. 
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dence.  Moreover  Harpalus  would  of  course  purchase  every 
influential  partisan  who  would  accept  a  bribe ;  in  addition  to 
men  like  Chariklis,  who  were  already  in  his  interest.  His 
cause  was  espoused  by  Hyperides,1  an  earnest  anti-Macedonian 
citizen,  and  an  orator  second  only  to  Demosthenes.  There  seems 
good  reason  for  believing  that,  at  first,  a  strong  feeling  was 
excited  in  favour  of  taking  part  with  the  exile,  the  people  not 
being  daunted  even  by  the  idea  of  war  with  Alexander.2 

Phokion,  whom  Harpalus  vainly  endeavoured  to  corrupt, 
resisted  of  course  the  proposition  of  espousing  his  ph0kion 
cause.  And  Demosthenes  also  resisted  it,  not  less  JJgn^sei!nos' 
decidedly,  from  the  very  outset.3  Notwithstanding  both  agree 
all  his  hatred  of  Macedonian  supremacy,  he  could  not  S /the  ^ 
be  blind  to  the  insanity  of  declaring  war  against 
Alexander.  Indeed  those  who  study  his  orations  up 
throughout  will  find  his  counsels  quite  as  much  harpalus. 
distinguished  for  prudence  as  for  vigorous  patriotism.  His 
prudence  on  this  occasion,  however,  proved  injurious  to  his 
political  position ;  for  while  it  incensed  Hyperides  and  the  more 
sanguine  anti-Macedonians,  it  probably  did  not  gain  for  himself 
anything  beyond  a  temporary  truce  from  his  old  macedonizing 
opponents. 

The  joint  opposition  of  politicians  so  discordant  as  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  Phokion  prevailed  over  the  impulse  Demand  by 
which  the  partisans  of  Harpalus  had  created.  No  ^^ter 
decree  could  be  obtained  in  his  favour.  Presently  surrender  of 
however  the  case  was  complicated  by  the  coming  of  ^rpalus— 
envoys  from  Antipater  and  Olympias  in  Macedonia, 
requiring  that  he  should  be  surrendered.4  The  like  comply,  but 
re<,  asition  was  also  addressed  by  the  Macedonian  Ha^alus*6 
admiral  Philoxenus,  who  arrived  with  a  small  gdseges- 
squadron  from  Asia.  These  demands  were  refused,  treasure  for 
at  the  instance  of  Phokion  no  less  than  of  Demos-  Alexander‘ 
thenes.  Nevertheless  the  prospects  of  Macedonian  vengeance 

^  Pollux,  X.  159.  /cal  cruomovror  Std  rbv  $>6fi ovt  6  Aiyxoar- 

m  2  Plutarch,  De  Vitioso  Pudore,  p.  581.  0eV»js — Tl  notrj  ctovo-lv,  rrpbs  rbv  rj\iov 

rtav  yap  ’Adqyauuv  &ppr)fj.4v<tiv  'Apwaktp  ISotre?,  ol  pH j  Swapevoi  irpos  rbv  kvxyoV 
P<>7)0eL v,  tea X  Kopvo-crovTuv  ini  rbv  ’AAi£-  avrifikinaiv  ; 

auSpov,  e£ afywjs  eire^dvr}  ^tkogevo?,  6  riav  3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c,  21 ;  Plutarch, 

€irl  6aka<rayj  npayjpdrtav  >A.ke$dvSpov  Demosthen.  25. 
crparviyos  *  eKirkayevros  Si  rov  Stjpov,  4  Diod6r.  XVtt.  108. 
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were  now  brought  in  such  fearful  proximity  before  the  people 
that  all  disposition  to  support  Harpalus  gave  way  to  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  Alexander.  A  decree  was  passed  tc 
arrest  Harpalus,  and  to  place  all  his  money  under  sequestration 
in  the  acropolis,  until  special  directions  could  be  received  from 
Alexander ;  to  whom,  apparently,  envoys  were  sent,  carrying 
with  them  the  slaves  of  Harpalus  to  be  interrogated  by  him,  and 
instructed  to  solicit  a  lenient  sentence  at  his  hands.1  JSowil 
Demosthe  was  Demosthenes  who  moved  these  decrees  for  per- 
nes moves  sonal  arrest  and  for  sequestration  of  the  money;1 
for  arrest>6of  whereby  he  incurred  still  warmer  resentment  from 
whoPis1US’  Hyperides  and  the  other  Harpalian  partisans  whc 
arrested  but  denounced  him  as  a  subservient  creature  of  the  all 
escapes.  powerful  monarch.  Harpalus  was  confined,  bul 
presently  made  his  escape ;  probably  much  to  the  satisfaction  oj 
Phokion,  Demosthenes,  and  every  one  else ;  for  even  those  whc 
were  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  would  recoil  from  the  odium 
and  dishonour  of  surrendering  him,  even  under  constraint,  to  e 
certain  death.  He  fled  to  Krete,  where  he  was  soon  after  slair 
by  one  of  his  own  companions.3 

At  the  time  when  the  decrees  for  arrest  and  sequestration  were 
passed,  Demosthenes  requested  a  citizen  near  him  to  ask  Harpa¬ 
lus  publicly  in  the  assembly  what  was  the  amount  of  his  money 
which  the  people  had  just  resolved  to  impound.4 *  Harpalus 
answered,  720  talents ;  and  Demosthenes  proclaimed  this  sum  tc 


1  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  69. 
€<XV  roils  ttcuS as  Kararripxjrp  (Alexander) 
it  phi  rjpas  roils  vvv  els  eavrov  a.  vaKSKoputr- 
fxevovs,  Kal  rovriov  a£io l  rrfv  a\r}8eCav 
irv8ecr$ai,  &C. 

2  See  the  fragment  cited  in  a  preced¬ 
ing  note  from  the  oration  of  HyperidSs 
against  Demosthenes.  That  it  was 
JDemosihenh  who  moved  the  decree  for 

depositing  the  money  in  the  acropolis, 
we  learn  also  from  one  of  his  other 
accusers— the  citizen  who  delivered  the 
speech  composed  by  Deinarchus  (adv. 
Demosthen.  sects.  68, 71, 89) — 3y  pa\f/ev 

ttiirbf  ev  rtji  8rfp.a>~  A-ppo  a-0 ivrfi, 
»s  fiij Kovon  SikoIov  row  irpa.yp.aros  ovros, 
•^vAarreti/  ’AXe^avSpw  ra  els  tt)v  'Attlk^v 

f  a<f>uc6fJLeva.  per  a.  *A pirdkov  xprfiia.ro. 

\  Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  97— 
106)  accuses  Demosthenes  of  base  flat¬ 
tery  to  Alexander.  HyperidSs  also 


makes  the  same  charge— see  the  Frag 
ments  in  Mr.  Babington’s  edition,  sect 
2,  Fr.  11,  p.  12 ;  sect.  3,  Fr.  6,  p.  84. 

3  Pausan,  ii.  33,  4 ;  Diod&r.  xvii.  108 

4  This  material  fact,  of  the  questioi 
publicly  put  to  Harpalus  in  the  as 
sembly  by  some  one  at  the  request  o 
Demosthenes,  appeals  in  the  Frag 
ments  of  HypendSs,  pp.  5,  7,  9,  ed 
Babington  —  KaBrfpevos  <o ro>  irrro  -n 
Kararopff,  e/ee'Aevcre  .  .  .  r'ov 
epwrn<roc  rov  *ApiraKov  biroa-a^  elrf  r< 
XP’fjpara  ra  a.voia'Ovjo'op.cva  els  rijv  aiepo 
irakw  o  be  arretep  Cva.ro  ort  eirra 
Kocna,  &C. 

The  term  Kara.rop.rf  (see  Mr.  Babing 
ton’s  note)  “designates  a  broad  passag* 
occurring  at  intervals  between  tfi< 
concentrically  arranged  benches  o 
seats  in  a  theatre,  and  running  paralle 
with  them”. 
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the  people,  on  the  authority  of  Harpalus,  dwelling,  with  some 
emphasis,  upon  its  magnitude.  But  when  the  money  of 

came  to  be  counted  in  the  acropolis,  it  was  discovered  Demosthe- 
that  there  was  in  reality  no  more  than  350  talents,  gardto  the 
Now,  it  is  said  that  Demosthenes  did  not  at  once  HarpaSus-i 
communicate  to  the  people  this  prodigious  deficiency  ^®i®ncy°f 
in  the  real  sum  as  compared  with  the  announcement  counted  and 
of  Harpalus,  repeated  in  the  public  assembly  by 
himself.  The  impression  prevailed,  for  how  long  a 
time  we  do  not  know,  that  720  Harpalian  talents  nouncedby 
had  actually  been  lodged  in  the  acropolis ;  and  Harpalus 
when  the  truth  became  at  length  known,  great  surprise  and  out¬ 
cry  were  excited.1  It  was  assumed  that  the  missing  half  of  the 
sum  set  forth  must  have  been  employed  in  corruption;  and 
suspicions  prevailed  against  almost  all  the  orators,  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperid6s  both  included. 

In  this  state  of  doubt,  Demosthenes  moved  that  the  Senate  of 
Areopagus  should  investigate  the  matter  and  report  who  were 
the  presumed  delinquents2  fit  to  be  indicted  before  the  Dikastery; 
he  declared  in  the  speech  accompanying  his  motion  that  the 
real  delinquents,  whoever  they  might  be,  deserved  to  be  capitally 
punished.  The  Areopagites  delayed  their  report  for  six  months, 
though  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  called  for  it  with  some  impa¬ 
tience.  Search  was  made  in  the  houses  of  the  leading  orators, 
excepting  only  one  who  was  recently  married.3  At  length  the 
report  appeared,  enumerating  several  names  of  citizens  chargeable 
with  the  appropriation  of  this  money,  and  specifying  how  much 
had  been  taken  by  each.  Among  these  names  were  Demosthenes 
himself,  charged  with  20  talents,  Demades  charged  with  6000 


i  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  845. 
In  the  life  of  Demosthenes  given 
by  Photius  (Cod.  265,  p.  494)  it  is 
stated  that  only  308  talents  were 
found. 

s  That  this  motion  was  made  by 
DemosthenSs  himself  is  a  point  strongly 
pressed  by  his  accuser  Deinarchus— 
adv.  Demosth.  s.  5,  62,  84,  &c. ;  com¬ 
pare  also  the  Fragm.  of  HyperidGs,  p. 
59,  ed.  Babington. 

Deinarchus,  in  his  loose  rhetoric, 
tries  to  put  the  case  as  if  Demosthenes, 
had  proposed  to  recognize  the  sentence 
of  the  Areopagus  as  final  and  peremp¬ 


tory,  and  as  if  he  stood  therefore  con¬ 
demned  upon  the  authority  invoked  by 
himself.  But  this  is  refuted  sufficiently 
by  the  mere  fact  that  the  trial  was 
instituted  afterwards;  besides  that,  it 
is  repugnant  to  the  judicial  practice  of 
Athens. 

3  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26.  We  learn 
from  Deinarchus  (adv.  Demosth.  s.  46) 
that  the  report  of  the  Areopagites  was 
not  delivered  until  after  an  interval  of 
six  months.  About  their  delay  and 
the  impatience  of  Demosthenes,  see 
Fragm.  of  HyperidGs,  pp.  12—33,  ed. 
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golden  staters*  and  other  citizens,  with  different  sums  attached  to 
their  names.1  TJpon  this  report,  ten2  public  accusers 
aboaUto  were  appointed  to  prosecute  the  indictment  against 
money— Pe-  the  persons  specified,  before  the  Dikastery.  Among 
moves  that  the  accusers  was  Hyperides,  whose  name  had  not  been 
Sis  shaiiPa"  comprised  in  the  Areopagitic  report.  Demosthenes 
investigate  was  brought  to  trial  first  of  all  the  persons  accused, 
— tlmAreo-  before  a  numerous  Dikastery  of  1500  citizens,3  who 
IJrmgSia  confirmed  the  report  of  the  Areopagites,  found  him 
report  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to  pay  fifty  talents  to  the 
m<Sei5s*  state.  Not  being  able  to  discharge  this  large  fine,  he 
^itb  i)ema-  was  Put  111  Prison  5  but  after  some  days  he  found 
dSs  and  means  to  escape,  and  fled  to  TroezSn  in  Peloponnesus, 
guUtyS,ofS  where  he  passed  some  months  as  a  dispirited  and  sor- 
propnation.  rowing  exile,  until  the  death  of  Alexander.4  What 
feemofefche^  was  done  with  the  other  citizens  included  in  the 
onSfchisrie  Areopagitic  report,  we  do  not  know.  It  appears  that 
demnedCOn"  Decades® — who  was  among  those  comprised,  and  who 
and  goes  is  especially  attacked,  along  with  Demosthenes,  by  both 
into  exile.  HyperidSs  and  Deinarchus — did  not  appear  to  take 
his  trial,  and  therefore  must  have  been  driven  into  exile  ;  yet  if 
so  he  must  have  speedily  returned,  since  he  seems  to  have  been 
at  Athens  when  Alexander  died.  Philokles  and  Aristogeiton  wero 
also  brought  to  trial  as  being  included  by  the  Areopagus  in  the 
list  of  delinquents ;  but  how  their  trial  ended  does  not  appear.6 

This  condemnation  and  banishment  of  Demosthenes,  unques¬ 
tionably  the  greatest  orator,  and  one  of  the  greatest  citizens,  in 
Athenian  antiquity,  is  the  most  painful  result  of  the  debates 
respecting  the  exile  Harpalus.  Demosthenes  himself  denied  the 


i  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  92. 
See  the  Fragm.  of  Hyperidds  in  Mr. 

Rabington,  p.  18. 

3  Deinarchus  adv.  Areistogeiton.  s.  6. 
StratoklSs  was  one  of  the  accnsers. 

3  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  108, 
109. 

*  Plutarch,  Demosth.  26. 

5  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  104. 

6  See  the  two  orations  composed  by 
Deinarchus  against  PhiloklSs  and  Aris¬ 
togeiton. 

In  the  second  and  third  Epistles 
ascribed  to  Demosthenes  (pp.  1470, 1483, 


1485),  he  is  made  to  state  that  he  alone 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Dikastery, 
because  his  trial  had  come  on  first ; 
that  Aristogeiton  and  all  the  others 
tried  were  acquitted,  though  the  charge 
against  all  was  the 'same,  and  the  evi 
dence  against  all  was  the  same  also, 
viz.,  nothing  more  than  the  simple  re¬ 
port  of  the  Areopagus.  As  I  agree 
with  those  who  hold  these  epistles  to 
be  probably  spurious,  I  cannot  believe, 
on  snch  authority  alone,  that  all  the 
other  persons  tried  were  acquitted— a 
fact  highly  improbable  in  itself. 
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charge,  but  unfortunately  we  possess  neither  his  defence  nor 
the  facts  alleged  in  evidence  against  him,  so  that  our  Was  De 
means  of  forming  a  positive  conclusion  are  imperfect,  mosthen&s 
At  the  same  time,  judging  from  the  circumstances  as  ISSi  cor- 
far  as  we  know  them,  there  are  several  which  go  to 
show  his  innocence  and  none  which  tend  to  prove  him  Circum- 
guilty.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  he  re-  known&f 
ceived  money  from  Harpalus,  we  must  know  for  what  the  case- 
service  the  payment  was  made.  Did  Demosthenes  take  part  with 
Harpalus  and  advise  the  Athenians  to  espouse  his  cause  ?  Did 
he  even  keep  silence  and  abstain  from  advising  them  to  reject  the 
propositions  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  Demosthenes  was  from  the 
beginning  a  declared  opponent  of  Harpalus,  and  of  all  measures 
for  supporting  his  cause.  Plutarch,  indeed,  tells  an  anecdote 
that  Demosthenes  began  by  opposing  Harpalus,  but  that  presently 
he  was  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  a  golden  cup  among  the 
Harpalian  treasures.  Harpalus,  perceiving  his  admiration,  sent 
to  him  on  the  ensuing  night  the  golden  cup,  together  with  twenty 
talents,  which  Demosthenes  accepted.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
when  the  cause  of  Harpalus  was  again  debated  in  the  public 
assembly,  the  orator  appeared  with  his  throat  enveloped  in 
woollen  wrappers  and  affected  to  have  lost  his  voice,  upon  which 
the  people,  detecting  this  simulated  inability  as  dictated  by  the 
bribe  which  had  been  given,  expressed  their  displeasure  partly 
by  sarcastic  taunts,  partly  by  indignant  murmuring.1  So  stands 
the  anecdote  in  Plutarch.  But  we  have  proof  that  it  is  untrue. 
Demosthenes  may,  indeed,  have  been  disabled  by  sore-throat 
from  speaking  at  some  particular  assembly  ;  so  far  the  story  may 
be  accurate.  But  that  he  desisted  from  opposing  Harpalus  (the 
real  point  of  the  allegation  against  him)  is  certainly  not  true,  for 
we  know  from  his  accusers,  Deinarchus  and  Hyperides,  that  it 
was  he  who  made  the  final  motion  for  imprisoning  Harpalus  and 
sequestrating  the  Harpalian  treasure  in  trust  for  Alexander.  In 
fact,  Hyperides  himself  denounces  Demosthenes  as  having  from 
subservience  to  Alexander  closed  the  door  against  Harpalus  and 
his  prospects.3  Such  direct  and  continued  opposition  is  a  con- 


i  Plutarch,  Demosth.  25:  compare 
also  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846; 
and  Photius,  Life  of  Demosth.,  Cod. 
265,  p.  494. 


J  See  the  fragment  of  Hyperidfis  in 
Mr.  Babmgton’s  edition,  pp,  87,  88  (a 
fragment  already  cited  in  a  preceding 
note),  insisting  upon  the  prodigious 
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elusive  proof  that  Demosthenes  was  neither  paid  nor  bought  by 
Demosthe-  Harpalus.  The  only  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
not  have  r  ex^e  was  by  refusing  to  deliver  him  to  Antipater 
ceived  mo-  and  by  not  preventing  his  escape  from  imprisonment. 
Harpaius  How  in  refusal  even  Phokion  concurred;  and  pro- 
since  he  bably  the  best  Athenians  of  all  parties  were  desirous  of 

h?m°from  favouring  the  escape  of  an  exile  whom  it  would  have 
first  to  last.  keen  odious  to  hand  over  to  a  Macedonian  execu¬ 
tioner.  In  so  far  as  it  was  a  crime  not  to  have  prevented  the 
escape  of  Harpalus,  the  crime  was  committed  as  much  by  Phokion 
as  by  Demosthenes,  and  indeed  more,  seeing  that  Phokion  was 
one  of  the  generals,  exercising  the  most  important  administrative 
duties,  while  Demosthenes  was  only  an  orator  and  mover  in  the 
assembly.  Moreover,  Harpalus  had  no  means  of  requiting  the 
persons,  whoever  they  were,  to  whom  he  owed  his  escape,  for  the 
same  motion  which  decreed  his  arrest  decreed  also  the  sequestra¬ 
tion  of  his  money,  and  thus  removed  it  from  his  own  control.1 

The  charge,  therefore,  made  against  Demosthenes  by  his  two 
HadDemos-  accusers>  that  he  received  money  from  Harpalus,  is 
means  Of 6  one  wMcb  a11  tlie  facts  known  to  us  tend  to  refute, 
embezzling  But  this  is  not  quite  the  whole  case.  Had  Demosthe- 
moneyhe  n®s  the  means  of  embezzling  the  money  after  it  had 
had  passed  passed  out  of  the  control  of  Harpalus  %  To  this 
control  of  question  also  we  may  reply  m  the  negative,  so  far  as 
Answer^  -Athenian  practice  enables  us  to  judge, 
thenega-  Demosthenes  had  moved,  and  the  people  had  voted, 
that  these  treasures  should  be  lodged  in  trust  for 
Alexander  in  the  acropolis,  a  place  where  all  the  Athenian  public 


mischief  "which  Demosthenes  had  done 
Har^ alns*5166  for  arresting  (« niAA#is) 
1  In  the  life  of  Demosthenes  apud 
Photinm(Cod.  265),  the  service  alleged 
to  have  been  .rendered  by  Mm  to  Har- 
palus,  and  fox*,  which  he  was  charged 
with  having  received  1000  Darics,  is 
put  as  I  have  stated  it  in  the  text— 
Demosthenes  first  spoke  publicly 
against  receiving  Harpalus.  but  pre¬ 
sently  Aapeucovs  ^tAtovsr  (a>  s  a  tr  i) 

Aa$a)y  irpos  tovs  virip  avrov  Kiyovras 
pteTera^aro  (then  follow  the  particular 
acts,  whereby  this  alleged  change  of 
sentiment  was  manifested,  which  par¬ 


ticular  acts  are  described  as  follows)— 
<ax  fioyXofxeviov  rStv  *A.dy)vaitov*A.vriirdrptp 
rtpoSoyvaL  rov  avdpumoy  avre Urev,  rd  re 
*ApiraAetaxpi}ju.ara  els  axpavroXw  eypaif/ev 
aTTo6ea9a.L,  prjSe  ^  S-ftp. ai  rov  dpiOpov 

avr&v  iuno<nipu\vdp.evos. 

That  Demosthends  should  first 
oppose  the  reception  of  Harpalus,  and 
then  afterwards  oppose  the  surrender 
of  Harpalus  to  Antipater’s  requisition, 
is  here  represented  as  a  change  of 
politics,  requiring  the  hypothesis  of  a 
bribe  to  explain  it.  But  it  is  in  reality 
no  change  at  all.  The  two  proceedings 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  each 
other,  and  both  of  them  defensible. 
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money  was  habitually  kept,  in  tlie  back  chamber  of  the 
Parthenon.  When  placed  in  that  chamber  these  new  treasures 
would  come  under  the  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  Athenian 
exchequer,  and  would  be  just  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of 
Demosthenes  as  the  rest  of  the  public  money.  What  more  could 
Phokion  himself  have  done  to  preserve  the  Harpalian  fund 
intact  than  to  put  it  in  the  recognized  place  of  surety  %  Then, 
as  to  the  intermediate  process  of  taking  the  money  from  Harpalus 
up  to  the  acropolis  there  is  no  proof,  and  in  my  judgment  no 
probability,  that  Demosthenes  was  at  all  concerned  in  it.  Even 
to  count,  verify,  and  weigh  a  sum  of  above  £80,000,  not  in  bank 
notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  but  subdivided  in  numerous  and  heavy 
coins  (staters,  darics,  tetradrachms),  likely  to  be  not  even  Attic 
but  Asiatic,  must  have  been  a  tedious  duty  requiring  to  be 
performed  by  competent  reckoners,  and  foreign  to  the  habits  of 
Demosthenes.  The  officers  of  the  Athenian  treasury  must  have 
gone  through  this  labour,  providing  the  slaves  or  mules  requisite 
for  carrying  so  heavy  a  burden  up  to  the  acropolis.  Now  we 
have  ample  evidence  from  the  remaining  inscriptions  that  the 
details  of  transferring  and  verifying  the  public  property  at 
Athens  were  performed  habitually  with  laborious  accuracy. 
Least  of  all  would  such  accuracy  be  found  wanting  in  the  case  of 
the  large  Harpalian  treasure,  where  the  very  passing  of  the  decree 
implied  great  fear  of  Alexander.  If  Harpalus,  on  being  publicly 
questioned  in  the  assembly,  What  was  the  sum  to  be  carried  up 
into  the  acropolis  %  answered  by  stating  the  amount  which  he 
had  originally  brought,  and  not  that  which  he  had  remaining, 
Demosthenes  might  surely  repeat  that  statement  immediately 
after  him  without  being  understood  thereby  to  bind  himself  as 
guarantee  for  its  accuracy.  An  adverse  pleader  like  Hyperides 
might,  indeed,  turn  a  point  in  his  speech1—"  You  told  the 


iFragm.  of  Hyperides,  p.  7.  ed.  Bab- 
ington — ey  r<3  Srjfua  eirraKOCTLa  <£ 77  eras 
tlvai  T&Xavr a,  vvv  T  a  -nuCtrn 
tLva<pep>ei$; 

sam®  ^Fragments  we 
find  Hyperides  reproaching  Demosthe- 
nes  for  not  having  kept  effective 
custody  over  the  person  of  Harpalus ; 
for  not  having  proposed  any  decree 
providing  a  special  custody;  for  not 
having  made  known  beforehand,  or 

10- 


prosecuted  afterwards,  the  negligence 
°f  the  ordinary  gaolers.  This  is  to 
make  Demosthenes  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  all  the  administrative 
duties  of  the  city;  for  the  good  conduct 
of  the  treasurers  and  the  gaolers. 

We  must  recollect  that  Hyperides 
had  been  the  loudest  .advocate  of 
Harpalus  and  had  done  all  he  could  to 
induce  the  Athenians  to  adopt  the 
cause  of  that  exile  against  Alexander. 
-16 
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assembly  that  there  were  700  talents,  and  now  you  produce  no 
more  than  half”  ;  hut  the  imputation  wrapped  up  in  these  words 
against  the  probity  of  Demosthenes  is  utterly  groundless.  Lastly, 
when  the  true  amount  was  ascertained,  to  make  report  thereof 
was  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  treasury.  Demosthenes  could 
learn  it  only  from  them,  and  it  might  certainly  be  proper  in  him, 
though  in  no  sense  an  imperative  duty,  to  inform  himself  on  the 
point,  seeing  that  he  had  unconsciously  helped  to  give  publicity 
to  a  false  statement.  The  true  statement  was  given,  but  we 
neither  know  by  whom  nor  how  soon.1 

Reviewing  the  facts  known  to  us,  therefore,  we  find  them  all 
Accusatory  tending  to  refute  the  charge  against  Demosthenes. 
Eemarchus  conclusion  will  certainly  be  strengthened  by 

against  reading  the  accusatory  speech  composed  by  Deinar- 
?ls-°v^e’  elms,  which  is  mere  virulent  invective,  barren  of 
invective  facts  an<i  evidentiary  matter,  and  running  over  all  the 
destitute  of  life  of  Demosthenes  for  the  preceding  twenty  years, 
facts.  T!hat  the  speech  of'  HypendSs  also  was  of  the  like 
desultory  character,  the  remaining  fragments  indicate.  Even  the 
report  made  by  the  Areopagus  contained  no  recital  of  facts— no 
justificatory  matter— nothing  except  a  specification  of  names 
with  the  sums  for  which  each  of  them  was  chargeable.2  It 
appears  to  have  been  made  ex  jparte ,  as  far  as  we  can  judge — that 
is,  made  without  hearing  these  persons  in  their  own  defence, 
unless  they  happened  to  be  themselves  Areopagites.  Yet  this 
report  is  held  forth  both  by  Hyperides  and  Deinarchus  as  being 
in  itself  conclusive  proof  which  the  Dikasts  could  not  reject. 


One  of  the  charges  (already  cited  from  dpiOpov  r&v  dvaxopia-OivTOiv  fwuTjvvKus 
hlS  speech)  against  Demosthends  is  pr/re  rSbv  ^vkarardvroiv  ajueAeiav,  &C, 
that  Demosthenes  prevented  this  from  The  biographer  apud  Photium  seems 
being  accomplished.  Tet  here  is  to  state  it  as  if  Demosthenes  did  not 
another  charge  from  the  same  speaker  communicate  the  amount  at  the  time 
to  the  effect  that  Demosthenes  aid  hot  when  he  proposed  the  decree  of  seques- 
keep  Harpalus  under  effective  custody  tration.  This  last  statement  we  are 
for  the  sword  of  the  Macedonian  enabled  to  contradict  from  the  testi- 
executioner  1  mony  of  Hyperides. 

The  line^  of  accusation  taken  by  2  Hyperul.  Fragm.  p.  18,  ed.  Babing- 
Hyperides  is  full  Of  shameful  incon-  ton.  ray  yap  cLTro^dcrtiy  7ra<ray  ray  iir'ep 
sistencies.  r«v  xpij/AaTtov  *ApiraAou,  y<£<ray  opouoy  if) 

1  In  the  Life  of  Demosthenes  /SovAtj  ireiroLyjra*,  KaXf  ray  avras  Kara. 
(Plutarch,  Vit.  x.  Oratt.  p.  846)  the  irdvrcov*  xal  ov Sepia  7rp  o  cry  ey  pa- 
charge  of  corruption  against  him  is  <f> e,  Si  oti  eKaarrov  diro<f>aCvei‘ 
made  to  rest  chiefly  on  tne  fact  that  he  aXk'  «irnce<f>dAatov  ypd^ao-a,  ottootov 
did  not  make  this  communication  to  eicaoroy  elktj^e  xpv<riov,  tout  oSv  o<£«- 
the  people— Kal  5ia  rovro  pajre  rbv  Actw.  .  .  . 
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When  Demosthenes  demanded,  as  every  defendant  naturally 
would,  that  the  charge  against  him  should  he  proved  by  some 
positive  evidence,  Hyperid§s  sets  aside  the  demand  as  nothing 
better  than  cavil  and  special  pleading.1 

One  further  consideration  remains  to  be  noticed.  Only  nine 
months  after  the  verdict  of  the  Dikastery  against  Change  of 
Demosthenes  Alexander  died.  Presently  the  Athe-  gpecting 
nians  and  other  Greeks  rose  against  Antipater  in  the 
struggle  called  the  Lamian  war.  Demosthenes  was  Athenian 
then  recalled;  received  from  his  countrymen  an  jgj  c,uia 
enthusiastic  welcome,  such  as  had  never  been  accorded  months, 
to  any  returning  exile  since  the  days  of  Alkibiades  ;  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  management  of  the  war  ;  and  perished,  on  its 
disastrous  termination,  along  with  his  accuser  Hyperides. 

Such  speedy  revolution  of  opinion  about  Demosthenes  counte¬ 
nances  the  conclusion  which  seems  to  me  suggested  by  pro^ie 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case — that  the  verdict 
against  him  was  not  judicial,  but  political,  growing  respecting 
out  of  the  embarrassing  necessities  of  the  time.  of  H?rp*dus 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Harpalus,  to  whom  a  and  the 

„  .  r-  .  -  .  sentence  ot 

declaration  of  active  support  from  the  Athenians  was  the  Areo- 

matter  of  life  and  death,  distributed  various  bribes  to  pagus* 
all  consenting  recipients  who  could  promote  his  views,  and 
probably  even  to  some  who  simply  refrained  from  opposing  them, 
— to  all,  in  short,  except  pronounced  opponents.  If  we  were  to 
judge  from  probabilities  alone,  we  should  say  that  Hyperides 
himself,  as  one  of  the  chief  supporters,  would  also  be  among  the 
largest  recipients.3  Here  was  abundant  bribery — notorious  in 

i  Hyperid.  Frag.  p.  16,  ed.  Babingt.  This  monstrous  sentence  creates  a 
eyw  S’  oTi/xex'  e\a/3e?  ™  yovaiov,  ttcavov  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
otuai  etvai  err} fie lov  rots  Sucacr-  defendant,  and  a  still  stronger  pre- 
rats,  to  tt) v  p ov krjv  crov  Kara-  sumption  against  the  accuser.  Com- 
yvtavai (see Demarchus adv. Demosth.  pare  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  6,  7. 
s.  46,  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  The  biographer  apud  Photium 
Demosthenic  epistle).  states  that  HyperidGs  and  four  other 

Hyperid.  p.  16,  ed.  Babington.  koX  orators  procured  (Kareo-Kevao-av)  the 
<rvjco <l>av rel s  r^jv  povktjv,  irpo-  condemnation  of  Demosth.  by  the 
Kk-qcreis  irportOeXs,  xal  e  p  o>  t&>  v  ev  rats  Areopagus. 

rr  pox ktf <re cr tv,  irodev  eXajSe^Tb  ®  The  biographer  of  HyperidGs 
xpvcriov,  xal  rCs  %  v  <r o  t  6  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  48)  tells  us 
£ov$,  xal  ir&s;  rekevralov  6*  that  he  was  the  only  orator  who  kept 
I inos  ep a) ttj <re t?  xal  e t  exP1*?"  himself  unbribedj  the  comic  writer 
<r<o  r<2  xpvtrt^,  «<rn*ep  rpajre^t-  TimoklGs names HyperidGs  along  with 
rtxov  koyov  wapa  tt}?  povkfjs  Demosthends and  others  a@  recipients 
avairtov.  (ap.  Athen®.  viii.  p.  842).  , 
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the  mass,  though  perhaps  untraceable  in  the  detail — all  consum¬ 
mated  during  the  flush  of  promise  which  marked  the  early  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Harpalian  case.  When  the  tide  of  sentiment 
turned — when  fear  of  Macedonian  force  became  the  overwhelming 
sentiment — when  Harpalus  and  his  treasures  were  impounded  in 
trust  for  Alexander — all  these  numerous  receivers  of  bribes  were 
already  compromised  and  alarmed.  They  themselves  probably, 
in  order  to  divert  suspicion,  were  among  the  loudest  in  demanding 
investigation  and  punishment  against  delinquents.  Moreover, 
the  city  was  responsible  for  700  talents  to  Alexander;  while  no 
more  than  350  were  forthcoming.1  It  was  indispensable  that 
some  definite  individuals  should  be  pronounced  guilty  and 
punished,  partly  in  order  to  put  down  the  reciprocal  criminations 
circulating  through  the  city,  partly  in  order  to  appease  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  Alexander  about  the  pecuniary  deficiency.  But  how 
to  find  out  who  were  the  guilty  ?  There  was  no  official  Prose¬ 
cutor-general  ;  the  number  of  persons  suspected  would  place  the 
matter  beyond  the  reach  of  private  accusations ;  perhaps  the 
course  recommended  by  Demosthenes  himself  was  the  best,  to 
consign  this  preliminary  investigation  to  the  Areopagites. 

Six  months  elapsed  before  these  Areopagites  made  their  report. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  this  time  could  have  been 
spent  in  the  investigation  of  facts ;  and  if  it  had  been,  the  report 
when  published  would  have  contained  some  trace  of  these  facts, 
instead  of  embodying  a  mere  list  of  names  and  sums.  The  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  their  time  was  passed  quite  as  much  in  party- 
discussions  as  in  investigating  facts  ;  that  dissentient  parties  were 
long  in  coming  to  an  agreement  whom  they  should  sacrifice ;  and 
that  when  they  did  agree,  it  was  a  political  rather  than  a  judicial 
sentence,  singling  out  Demosthenes  as  a  victim  highly  acceptable 
to  Alexander,  and  embodying  Demades  also,  by  way  of  com¬ 
promise,  in  the  same  list  of  delinquents — two  opposite  politicians, 
both  at  the  moment  obnoxious.  I  have  already  observed  that 
Demosthen§s  was  at  that  time  unpopular  with  both  the  reigning 
parties;  with  the  philo- Macedonians,  from  long  date,  and  not 
without  sufficient  reason ;  with  the  anti-Macedonians,  because 
he  had  stood  prominent  in  opposing  Harpalus.  His  accusers 
count  upon  the  hatred  of  the  former  against  him,  as  a  matter  of 
i  See  this  point  urged  by  Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  s.  69, 70. 
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course ;  they  recommend  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  latter,  as  a 
base  creature  of  Alexander.  The  Dikasts  doubtless  included  men 
of  both  parties  ;  and  as  a  collective  body,  they  might  probably 
feel,  that  to  ratify  the  list  presented  by  the  Areopagus  was  the 
only  way  of  finally  closing  a  subject  replete  with  danger  and 
discord. 

Such  seems  the  probable  history  of  the  Harpalian  transactions. 
It  leaves  Demosthenes  innocent  of  corrupt  profit,  not  less  than 
Phokion  ;  but  to  the  Athenian  politicians  generally  it  is  noway 
creditable  ;  while  it  exhibits  the  judicial  conscience  of  Athens  as 
under  pressure  of  dangers  from  without,  worked  upon  by  party 
intrigues  within.1 

During  the  half  year  and  more  which  elapsed  between  the 
arrival  of  Harpalus  at  Athens  and  the  trial  of  Demos-  B.c.  324. 
then§s,  one  event  at  least  of  considerable  moment  ReSCript  0f 
occurred  in  Greece.  Alexander  sent  Nikanor  to  the  Alexander 
great  Olympic  festival  held  in  this  year,  with  a  formal  Grecian 
letter  or  rescript,  directing  every  Grecian  city  to  recall  thatfeCt" 
all  its  citizens  that  were  in  exile,  except  such  as  were  the  exiles 
under  the  taint  of  impiety.  The  rescript,  which  was  re<Suedbin 
publicly  read,  at  the  festival  by  the  herald  who  had  each* 
gained  the  prize  for  loudness  of  voice,  was  heard  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  by  20,000  exiles,  who  had  mustered  there  from 
intimations  that  such  a  step  was  intended.  It  ran  thus :  “  King 
Alexander  to  the  exiles  out  of  the  Grecian  cities.  We  have  not 
been  authors  of  your  banishment,  but  we  will  be  authors  of  your 
restoration  to  your  native  cities.  We  have  written  to  Antipater 
about  this  matter,  directing  him  to  apply  force  to  such  cities  as 
will  not  recall  you  of  their  own  accord.”  2 

It  is  plain  that  many  exiles  had  been  pouring  out  their 
complaints  and  accusations  before  Alexander,  and  had  found 
him  a  willing  auditor.  But  we  do  not  know  by  what  representa¬ 
tions  this  rescript  had  been  procured.  It  would  seem  that 

i  We  read  in  Pausanias  (ii.  33, 4)  that  to  exculpate  Demosthenes.  Yet  I  can- 
the  Macedonian  admiral  Philoxenus,  not  assign  so  much  importance  to 
having  afterwards  seized  one  of  the  it  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  seems  to 
slaves  of  Harpalus,  learnt  from  him  do.  His  narrativo  of  the  Harpalian 
the  names  of  those  Athenians  whom  transactions  is  able  and  discrimi- 
his  master  had  corrupted,  and  that  nating  (Hist.  vol.  vii.  ch.  56,  p.  170 
DemosthenSs  was  not  among  them.  As  seqa.). 
far  as  this  statement  goes  it  serves  2  Dioddr.  xix.  8. 
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Antipater  had  orders  further  to  restrain  or  modify  the  con¬ 
federacies  of  the  Achaean  or  Arcadian  cities,1  and  to  enforce 
not  merely  recal  of  the  exiles,  but  restitution  of  their  properties.* 
That  the  imperial  rescript  was  dictated  by  mistrust  of  the  tone 
Purpose  of  sentiment  in  the  Grecian  cities  generally,  and 
the  rescript  intended  to  fill  each  city  with  devoted  partisans  of 
partisans1^6  Alexander,  we  cannot  doubt.  It  was  on  his  part  a 
ander  in  high-handed  and  sweeping  exercise  of  sovereignty — 
each  of  the  setting  aside  the  conditions  under  which  he  had  been 
conteut?in  named  leader  of  Greece— disdaining  even  to  inquire 
Greece.  into  particular  cases,  and  to  attempt  a  distinction 
between  just  and  unjust  sentences— over-ruling  in  the  mass  the 
political  and  judicial  authorities  in  every  city.  It  proclaimed 
with  bitter  emphasis  the  servitude  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Exiles 
restored  under  the  coercive  order  of  Alexander  were  sure  to 
look  to  Macedonia  for  support,  to  despise  their  own  home 
authorities,  and  to  fill  their  respective  cities  with  enfeebling 
discord.  Most  of  the  cities,  not  daring  to  resist,  appear  to 
have  yielded  a  reluctant  obedience ;  but  both  the  Athenians  and 
jEtolians  are  said  to  have  refused  to  execute  the  order.3  It  is 
one  evidence  of  the  disgust  raised  by  the  rescript  at  Athens,  that 
Demosthenes  is  severely  reproached  by  Deinarchus,  because,  as 
chief  of  the  Athenian  The6ry  or  sacred  legation  to  the  Olympic 
festival,  he  was  seen  there  publicly  consorting  and  in  familiar 
converse  with  Nikanor.4 


In  the  winter  or  early  spring  of  323  B.c.  several  Grecian  cities 
sent  envoys  into  Asia  to  remonstrate  with  Alexander  against  the 
measure ;  we  may  presume  that  the  Athenians  were  among  them, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  the  remonstrance  produced  any 
effect.5  There  appears  to  have  been  considerable  discontent  in 
Greece  during  this  winter  and  spring  (322  B.c.).  The  disbanded 


1  See  the  Fragments  of  HyperidSs, 
p.  86,  ed.  Babington. 

2  Curtius,  x.  2,  6. 

8  Curtius,  x.  2, 6.  The  statement  of 
Diod&rus  (xviii.  8)  that  the  rescript 
was  popular  and  acceptable  to  all 

Greeks  except  the  Athenians  and 

JEtolians  cannot  be  credited.  It  was 

popular,  doubtless,  with  the  exiles 
themselve  and  their  immediate 
friends. 


4  Deinarchus  adr.  Demosth.  s.  81 : 
compare  Hyperid.  Fragm.  p  86,  ed. 
Babington. 

5  Dioddr.  xvii.  118.  There  seem  to 
have  been  cases  in  which  Alexander 
interfered  with  the  sentences  of  the 
Athenian  Dikastery  against  Athenian 
citizens:  see  the  case  of  a  man 
liberated  from  a  judicial  fine  at  his 
instance.  Pseudo-Demosthenes,  Epis- 
toL  8,  p.  1480. 
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soldiers  out  of  Asia  still  maintained  a  camp  at  Tsenarus ;  wliere 
LeosthenSs,  an  energetic  Athenian  of  anti-Macedonian  sentiments, 
accepted  the  command  of  them,  and  even  attracted  fresh  mercenary 
soldiersfromAsia, underconcert  with  variousconfederatesatAthens, 
and  with  the  iEtolians.1  Of  the  money,  said  to  be  5000  talents, 
brought  by  Harpalus  out  of  Asia,  the  greater  part  had  not  been 
taken  by  Harpalus  to  Athens,  but  apparently  left  with  his  officers 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  who  had  accompanied  him  over. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  affairs  when  Alexander  died 
at  Babylon  in  June,  323  B.c.  This  astounding  news,  b  c.  323. 
for  which  no  one  could  have  been  prepared,  must  Summer* 
have  become  diffused  throughout  Greece  during  the  ^®c^ced 
month  of  July.  It  opened  the  most  favourable  m  Greece 
prospects  to  all  lovers  of  freedom  and  sufferers  by  deathof 
Macedonian  dominion.  The  imperial  military  force  Alexander, 
resembled  the  gigantic  Polyphemus  after  his  eye  had  been 
blinded  by  Odysseus : 2  Alexander  had  left  no  competent  heir, 
nor  did  any  one  imagine  that  his  vast  empire  could  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  effective  unity  by  other  hands.  Antipater  in  Macedonia 
was  threatened  with  the  defection  of  various  subject  neighbours.3 

Ho  sooner  was  the  death  of  Alexander  indisputably  certified 
than  the  anti-Macedonian  leaders  in  Athens  vehe-  ^ 
mently  instigated  the  people  to  declare  themselves  Athenians 
first  champions  of  Hellenic  freedom,  and  to  organize  themselves 
a  confederacy  throughout  Greece  for  that  object,  champions 
Demosthenes  was  then  in  exile ;  but  LeosthenSs,  liberation  of 
Hyperides,  and  other  orators  of  the  same  party  found  j^tepf in 
themselves  able  to  kindle  in  their  countrymen  a  PhoWorfs 
warlike  feeling  and  determination,  in  spite  of  decided  p  °  1  on* 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Phokion  and  his  partisans.4  The  rich 

1  Dioddr.  xvii.  Ill :  compare  xviii.  cal  of  the  exiles.  He  seems  to  over- 
21.  Pausanias  (i.  25,  5 ;  viii.  52,  2)  state  the  magnitude  of  their  doings 
affirms  that  Leosthenes  brought  over  before  the  death  of  Alexander. 

50,000  of  these  mercenaries  from  Asia  2  a  striking  comparison  made  by  the 
into  Peloponnesus  during  the  lifetime  orator  DemadSs  (Plutarch,  Apo- 
of  Alexander  and  against  Alexander’s  phthegm.  p.  181). 

■will.  The  number  here  given  seems  in-  3  See  Frontinus,  Stratagem,  ii.  11, 4. 
credible,  but  it  is  probable  enough  that  4  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23.  In  the 
he  induced  some  to  come  across.  Justin  Fragments  of  Dexippus  there  appear 
(xiii.  5)  mentions  that  armed  resistance  short  extracts  of  two  speeches,  seem- 
was  prepared  by  the  Athenians  and  ingly  composed  by  that  author  in  his 
iEtolians  against  Alexander  himself  history  of  these  transactions;  one 
during  the  latter  months  of  his  life  in  which  he  ascribes  to  Hyperidfis 
deference  to  the  mandate  enjoining  re-  instigating  the  war,  the  other  to  some 
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men  for  the  most  part  took  the  side  of  Phokion,  hut  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  were  fired  by  the  animating  recollection  of  their 
ancestors  and  by  the  hopes  of  reconquering  Grecian  freedom. 
A  vote  was  passed,  publicly  proclaiming  their  resolution  to  that 
effect.  It  was  decreed  that  200  quadriremes  and  40  triremes 
should  be  equipped ;  that  all  Athenians  under  40  years  of  age 
should  be  in  military  requisition ;  and  that  envoys  should 
be  sent  round  to  the  various  Grecian  cities,  earnestly  invoking 
their  alliance  in  the  work  of  self-emancipation.1  Phokion,  though 
a  pronounced  opponent  of  such  warlike  projects,  still  remained 
at  Athens,  and  still,  apparently,  continued  in  his  functions  as  one 
of  the  generals.2  But  Pytheas,  Kallimedon,  and  others  of  his 
friends  fled  to  Antipater,  whom  they  strenuously  assisted  in 
trying  to  check  the  intended  movement  throughout  Greece. 

Leosthen^s,  aided  by  some  money  and  arms  from  Athens,  put 


The 

iEtolians 
and  many 
other 

Greeks  join 
the  con¬ 
federacy  for 
liberation 
—activity 
of  the 
Athenian 
LeosthenGs, 
as  general 
Athenian 
envoys  sent 
round  to 
invite  co¬ 
operation 
from  the 
various 
Greeks. 


himself  at  the  head  of  the  mercenaries  assembled  at 
Tsenarus,  and  passed  across  the  Gulf  into  iEtolia. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  the  iEtolians  and  Akarnanians, 
who  eagerly  entered  into  the  league  with  Athens  for 
expelling  the  Macedonians  from  Greece.  Proceeding 
onward  towards  Thermopylae  and  Thessaly,  he  met 
with  favour  and  encouragement  almost  everywhere. 
The  cause  of  Grecian  freedom  was  espoused  by  the 
Phokians,  Lokrians,  Dorians,  iEnianes,  Athamanes, 
and  Dolopes;  by  most  of  the  Malians,  CEtaeans, 
Thessalians,  and  Achaeans  of  Phthidtis ;  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Leukas,  and  by  some  of  the  Molossians. 
Promises  were  also  held  out  of  co-operation  from 
various  Illyrian  and  Thracian  tribes.  In  Pelopon- 


unknown  speaker,  supposed  by  C.  afterwards  (xviii.  19)  that  Thimbron, 
M  tiller  to  be  Phokion,  against  it  who  killed  Harpalus  in  Krfite,  got 
(Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  vol.  lil.  p.  668).  possession  of  the  Harp&lian  treasures 
i  Dioddr.  xviii.  10.  Diodorus  states  and  mercenaries,  and  carried  the  mover 
that  the  Athenians  sent  the  Harpalian  to  KyrGnO,  in  Africa, 
treasures  to  the  aid  of  Leosthenes.  He  2  It  is  to  this  season,  apparently, 
seems  to  fancy  that  Harpalus  had  that  the  anecdote  (if  true)  must  be 
brought  to  Athens  all  the  6000  talents  referred.  The  Athenians  were  eager  to 
which  he  had  carried  away  from  Asia,  invade  Boeotia  unseasonably ;  Phokion, 
but  it  is  certain  that  no  more  than  700  as  general  of  eighty  years  old,  kept 
or  720  talents  were  declared  by  Har-  them  back  by  calling  out  the  citizens 
pains  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  of  of  sixty  years  old  and  upwards  for 
these  only  half  were  really  forthcom-  service,  and  offering  to  march  himself 
ing.  Moreover,  DiodOrus  is  not  con-  at  their  head  (Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger. 
sistent  with  himself  when  he  says  Prsecept.  p.  S18). 
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n@sus,  the  Argeians,  Sikyonians,  Epidaurians,  Troezenians,  Eleians, 
and  Messenians  enrolled  themselves  in  the  league,  as  well  as  the 
Karystians  in  Euboea.1  These  adhesions  were  partly  procured 
by  Hyperid§s  and  other  Athenian  envoys,  who  visited  the  several 
cities ;  while  Pytheas  and  other  envoys  were  going  round  in  like 
manner  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Antipater.  The  two  sides  were 
thus  publicly  argued  by  able  pleaders  before  different  public 
assemblies.  In  these  debates,  the  advantage  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  the  Athenian  orators,  whose  efforts  moreover  were 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  voluntary  aid  of  Demosthenes,  then 
living  as  an  exile  in  Peloponnesus. 

To  Demosthenes  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  new  prospect 
of  organizing  an  anti-Macedonian  confederacy  with  Asaistance 
some  tolerable  chance  of  success,  came  more  welcome  lent  to  the 
than  to  any  one  else.  He  gladly  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  joining  and  assisting  the  Athenian  ®e“ogthe-^ 
envoys,  who  felt  the  full  value  of  his  energetic  elo-  in  exile.  fie 
quence,  in  the  various  Peloponnesian  towns.  So  to  Athens 
effective  was  the  service  which  he  thus  rendered  to  ajdreceives 
his  country,  that  the  Athenians  not  only  passed  a  vote  astic  wel- " 
to  enable  him  to  return,  but  sent  a  trireme  to  fetch  come* 
him  to  Peirseus.  Great  was  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  on  his 
arrival.  The  archons,  the  priests,  and  the  entire  body  of  citizens 
came  down  to  the  harbour  to  welcome  his  landing,  and  escorted 
him  to  the  city.  Full  of  impassioned  emotion,  Demosthenes 
poured  forth  his  gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  see  such 
a  day,  and  to  enjoy  a  triumph  greater  even  than  that  which  had 
been  conferred  on  AlkibiadEs  on  returning  from  exile ;  since  it 
had  been  granted  spontaneously,  and  not  extorted  by  force.  His 
fine  could  not  be  remitted  consistently  with  Athenian  custom  ; 
but  the  people  passed  a  vote  granting  to  him  fifty  talents  as 
superintendent  of  the  periodical  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Sot§r  ;  and  his 
execution  of  this  duty  was  held  equivalent  to  a  liquidation  of  the 
fine.2 

What  part  Demosthenes  took  in  the  plans  or  details  of  the  war, 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know.  Vigorous  operations  were  now 
carried  on,  under  the  military  command  of  LeosthenSs.  The 
confederacy  against  Antipater  included  a  larger  assemblage  of 
1  Dioddr.  xviii.  11 ;  Pausanias,  i.  25,  4.  2  Plutarch,  Demosth.  27. 
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Hellenic  states  than  that  which  had  resisted  Xerxes  in  480  B.c. 
b.c.  323.  N evertheless,  the  name  of  Sparta  does  not  appear  in  the 

Autumn.  iist.  it  was  a  melancholy  drawback  to  the  chances 
Large  of  Greece,  in  this  her  last  struggle  for  emancipation, 
wnfede-  that  the  force  of  Sparta  had  been  altogether  crushed 
raey  against  jn  the  gallant  but  ill-concerted  effort  of  Agis  against 
neverthe-  ’  Antipater  seven  years  before,  and  had  not  since  re- 
covered.  The  great  stronghold  of  Macedonian  inte- 
Bceotia  rest,  in  the  interior  of  Greece,  was  Boeotia.  Plataea, 
inthl y  m  Orchomenus,  and  the  other  ancient  enemies  of  Thebes, 
inteCreitmaTl  having  received  from  Alexander  the  domain  once 
Leosthen^s  belonging  to  Thebes  herself,  were  well  aware  that  this 
confederate  arrangement  could  only  be  upheld  by  the  continued 
marches  into  pressure  of  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Greece.  It 
Thessaly.  seems  probable  also  that  there  were  Macedonian 
garrisons  in  the  Kadmeia,  in  Corinth,  and  in  Megalopolis ;  more¬ 
over,  that  the  Arcadian  and  Achsean  cities  had  been  macedonized 
by  the  measures  taken  against  them  under' Alexander’s  orders  in 
the  preceding  summer  ; 1  for  we  find  no  mention  made  of  these 
cities  in  the  coming  contest.  The  Athenians  equipped  a  con¬ 
siderable  land  force  to  join  LeosthenSs  at  Thermopylae — a  citizen 
force  t  of  5000  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  with  2000  mercenaries 
besides.  But  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Boeotian  cities 
hindered  them  from  advancing  beyond  Mount  Kithaeron,  until 


less  without 
Sparta. 
Boeotia 
strongly 
in  the 

Macedonian 
interest. 
LeosthenSs 
with  the 


Leosthenls  himself,  marching  from  Thermopylae  to  join  them 
with  a  part  of  his  army,  attacked  the  Boeotian  troops,  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  opened  the  passage.  He  now  proceeded 
with  the  full  Hellenic  muster,  including  iStolians  and  Athenians, 
into  Thessaly  to  meet  Antipater,  who  was  advancing  from  Mace¬ 
donia  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  the  force  immediately  at  his 
disposal — 13,000  infantry  and  600  cavalry — and  with  a  fleet  of 
110  ships  of  war  co-operating  on  the  coast.2 

Antipater  was  probably  not  prepared  for  this  rapid  and  im¬ 
posing  assemblage  of  the  combined  Greeks  at  Thermopylae,  nor 
for  the  energetic  movements  of  LeosthenSs.  Still  less  was  he 


i  See  the  Fragments  of  Hyperidfis,  cies,  hut  it  seems  that  some  consider- 
p.  36,  ed.  Babington.  ical  rrepl  to  v  to  vs  able  change  was  made  in  them  at  the 
jcot vo vs  <rv AAoyovs  ’Axatwv  t«  koX  ’Apicd-  time  when  Alexander’s  decree  for  re- 
8 o3v,  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  what  storing  the  exiles  was  promulgated, 
was  done  to  these  district  confedera-  2  DiodOr.  xviii.  13. 
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prepared  for  the  defection  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  who,  having 
always  formed  an  important  element  in  the  Macedo-  Battle  in 
nian  army,  now  lent  their  strength  to  the  Greeks.  victory1^ 
He  despatched  urgent  messages  to  the  Macedonian  Leosthenes 
commanders  in  Asia — Kraterus,  Leonnatus,  Philotas,  plterf  who 
&c. — soliciting  reinforcements  ;  but  in  the  meantime  ^ct^®lle? 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  accept  the  challenge  of  himself 
Leosthenes.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  however,  he  Lamia,  and 
was  completely  defeated,  and  even  cut  off  from  the 
possibility  of  retreating  into  Macedonia.  No  better  re-  Asia— Leos- 
source  was  left  to  him  than  the  fortified  town  of  Lamia  forms  the 
(near  to  the  river  Spercheius,  beyond  the  southern  Lamia^he 
border  of  Thessaly),  where  he  calculated  on  holding  is  slain.* 
out  until  relief  came  from  Asia.  Leosthenes  immediately  com¬ 
menced  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and  pressed  it  with  the  utmost 
energy,  making  several  attempts  to  storm  the  town.  But  its 
fortifications  were  strong,  with  a  garrison  ample  and  efficient — 
so  that  he  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Unfortunately  he 
possessed  no  battering  train  nor  engineers,  such  as  had  formed  so' 
powerful  an  element  in  the  military  successes  of  Philip  and 
Alexander.  He  therefore  found  himself  compelled  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  adopt  systematic  measures  for 
intercepting  the  supply  of  provisions.  In  this  he  had  every 
chance  of  succeeding,  and  of  capturing  the  person  of  Antipater. 
Hellenic  prospects  looked  bright  and  encouraging ;  nothing  was 
heard  in  Athens  and  the  other  cities  except  congratulations  and 
thanksgivings.1  Phokion,  on  hearing  the  confident  language  of 
those  around  him,  remarked— The  stadium  (or  short  course)  has 
been  done  brilliantly  ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  have  strength  to 
hold  out  for  the  long  course”.2  At  this  critical  moment,  Leos- 
then$s,  in  inspecting  the  blockading  trenches,  was  wounded  on 
the  head  by  a  large  stone,  projected  from  one  of  the  catapults  on 
the  city-walls,  and  expired  in  two  days.3  '  A  funeral  oration  in 
his  honour,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  other  combatants  against 
Antipater,  was  pronounced  at  Athens  by  Hyperid&s.4 


1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  23,  24. 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  28 ;  Plutarch, 
Reip.  Ger.  Prtecept.  p.  803. 

3  Diod6r.  xviit,  12, 18. 

4  A  fine  fragment  of  the  Aoyos  ’Em- 


ridnos  by  IIyperid&3  is  preserved  in 
Stobfeus,  Tit.  124,  vol.  iii.  p.  618.  It  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  a  large  addi¬ 
tional  portion  of  this  oration  has  been 
recently  brought  from  Egypt  in  apapy- 
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The  death  of  this  eminent  general,  in  the  full  tide  of  success, 
Misfortune  was  a  hard  blow  struck  by  fortune  at  the  cause  of 
death  of  Grecian  freedom.  For  the  last  generation,  Athens 
LeosthenSs.  had  produced  several  excellent  orators,  and  one  who 
Earned18  combined  splendid  oratory  with  wise  and  patriotic 
*”aceS  councils.  But  during  all  that  time,  none  of  her 
Relaxed  citizens,  before  LeosthenSs,  had  displayed  military 
the'efrecian  genius  and  ardour  along  with  Pan-hellenic  purposes, 
amy.  His  death  appears  to  have  saved  Antipater  from  defeat 
and  captivity.  The  difficulty  was  very  great,  of  keeping  together 
a  miscellaneous  army  of  Greeks,  who  after  the  battle  easily  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  that  the  war  was  finished,  and  desired  to  go 
home — perhaps  under  promise  of  returning.  Even  during  the 
lifetime  of  Leosthenes,  the  iEtolians,  the  most  powerful  contin¬ 
gent  of  the  army,  had  obtained  leave  to  go  home,  from  some 
domestic  urgency,  real  or  pretended.1  When  he  was  slain,  there 
was  no  second  in  command  ;  nor,  even  if  there  had  been,  could 
the  personal  influence  of  one  officer  be  transferred  to  another. 
[Reference  was  made  to  Athens,  where,  after  some  debate,  Anti- 


philus  was  chosen  commander,  after  the  proposition  to  name 
Phokion  had  been  made  and  rejected.2  But  during  this  interval, 
there  was  no  authority  to  direct  military  operations,  or  even  to 
keep  the  army  together.  Hence  the  precious  moments  for 
rendering  the  blockade  really  stringent  were  lost,  and  Antipater 
was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  until  the  arrival  of  Leonnatus 


from  Asia  to  his  aid.  How  dangerous  the  position  of  Antipater 
was,  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  he  solicited  peace,  but  was 
required  by  the  besiegers  to  surrender  at  discretion8 — with  which 
condition  he  refused  to  comply. 

Antiphilus  appears  to  have  been  a  brave  and  competent  officer. 
But  before  he  could  reduce  Lamia,  Leonnatus  with  a  Macedonian 
army  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Asia,  and  arrived  at  the 
frontiers  of  Thessaly.  So  many  of  the  Grecian  contingents  had 
left  the  camp,  that  Antiphilus  was  not  strong  enough  at  once 
to  continue  the  blockade  and  to  combat  the  relieving  army. 
Accordingly,  he  raised  the  blockade,  and  moved  off  by  rapid 


rus,  and  is  about  to  be  published  by  2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  24. 

Mr.  Churchill  Babington  0-856)  s  Diod6r.  xviii.  11 ;  Plutarch,  Pho- 

1  BiodOr*  xviii.  13—15.  kion,  26. 
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marches  to  attack  Leonnatus  apart  from  Antipater.  He  accom¬ 
plished  this  operation  with  vigour  and  success.  b.c.  323— 
Through  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  Thessalian  Autumn  to 
cavalry  under  Menon,  he  gained  an  important  ad-  winter- 
vantage  in  a  cavalry  battle  over  Leonnatus,  who  with  af'tus> 
was  himself  slain ; 1  and  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  Macedo- 
having  its  flanks  and  rear  thus  exposed,  retired  from  from  Asia, 
the  plain  to  more  difficult  ground,  leaving  the  Greeks  Thessaly1 
masters  of  the  field  with  the  dead  bodies.  On  the  His  defeat 
very  next  day  Antipater  came  up,  bringing  the  troops  Sitipater’ 
from  Lamia,  and  took  command  of  the  defeated  army.  ® 

He  did  not  however  think  it  expedient  to  renew  the  mia,  and 
combat,  but  withdrew  his  army  from  Thessaly  into  command. 
Macedonia,  keeping  in  his  march  the  high  ground,  out  of  the 
reach  of  cavalry.2 

During  the  same  time  generally  as  these  operations  in  Thessaly,, 
it  appears  that  war  was  carried  on  actively  by  sea. 

We  hear  of  a  descent  by  Mikion  with  a  Macedonian  JSbyseae<i 
fleet  at  Rhamnus  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica  re-  MaSmiian 
pulsed  by  Phokion ;  also  of  a  Macedonian  fleet  of  240  and  Athe- 
sail,  under  Kleitus,  engaging  in  two  battles  with  the  man  fleets* 
Athenian  fleet  under  Eetion,  near  the  islands  called  Echinades, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  on  the  western  iEtolian  coast.  The 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  both  actions,  and  great  efforts  were 
made  at  Athens  to  build  new  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up 
the  losses  sustained.3  Our  information  is  not  sufficient  to  reveal 
the  purposes  or  details  of  these  proceedings.  But  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Macedonian  fleet  were  attacking  iEtolia  through 
(Eniadae,  the  citizens  of  which  town  had  recently  been  expelled 
by  the  JStolians  ;*  and  perhaps  this  may  have  been  the  reason 
why  the  iEtolian  contingent  was  withdrawn  from  Thessaly. 

In  spite  of  such  untoward  events  at  sea,  the  cause  of  Pan- 
hellenic  liberty  seemed  on  the  whole  prosperous.  Though  the 
capital  opportunity  had  been  missed  of  taking  Antipater  captive 
in  Lamia,  still  he  had  been  expelled  from  Greece,  and  was. 
unable,  by  means  of  his  own  forces  in  Macedonia,  to  regain  his. 


1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  25;  Dioddr. 
xviii.  14,  16 :  compare  Plutarch,  Pyr¬ 
rhus,  1. 


a  Dioddr.  xviii.  15. 
«  Dioddr.  xviii.  15. 
4  Dioddr.  xviii.  a 
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The  Grecian  contingents  had  behaved  with  bravery 
and  unanimity  in  prosecution  of  the  common  purpose, 
and  what  had  been  already  achieved  was  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify  the  rising,  as  a  fair  risk,  promising 

of t£e  Greek  reasonable  hopes  of  success.  Nevertheless,  Greek 
contingents 
to  remain 
on  long- 
•continued 


footing. 

B.C.  322. 
Spring. 

Reluctance 


citizens  were  not  like  trained  Macedonian  soldiers. 
After  a  term  of  service  not  much  prolonged,  they 

service.  The  wanted  to  go  back  to  their  families  and  properties, 
army  in 
Thessaly  is 
thinned  by 
many 
returning 
home. 


hardly  less  after  a  victory  than  after  a  defeat.  Hence 
the  army  of  Antiphilus  in  Thessaly  became  much 
thinned,1  though  still  remaining  large  enough  to  keep 
back  the  Macedonian  forces  of  Antipater,  even  aug¬ 
mented  as  they  had  been  by  Leonnatus,  and  to  compel  him  to 
await  the  still  more  powerful  reinforcement  destined  to  follow 


under  Kraterus. 

In  explaining  the  relations  between  these  three  Macedonian 
Expected  commanders,  Antipater,  Leonnatus,  and  Kraterus,  it 
Kraterus  to  18  necessary  to  go  back  to  June,  323  b.c.,  the  period  of 
reinforce  Alexander's  death,  and  to  review  the  condition  into 
Relations*  which  his  vast  and  mighty  empire  had  fallen.  I  shall 
Macedonian  ^is  ^rie%j  and  only  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  last 
-officers.  struggles  and  final  subjugation  of  the  Grecian  world. 

On  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexander,  the  camp  at  Babylon 
State  of  the  with  its  large  force  became  a  scene  of  discord.  He 
andof they  310  °ffsPrin&  except  a  child  named  Herakl6s,  by 
Macedonian  bis  mistress  BarsinA  Roxana,  one  of  his  wives,  was 
anddSdiery  indeed  pregnant,  and  amidst  the  uncertainties  of  the 
deari^of  moment,  the  first  disposition  of  many  was  to  await 
Alexander,  the  birth  of  her  child.  She  herself,  anxious  to  shut 
out  rivalry,  caused  Statira,  the  queen  whom  Alexander  had  last 
married,  to  be  entrapped  and  assassinated  along  with  her  sister.2 
There  was,  however,  at  Babylon,  a  brother  of  Alexander,  named 
Aridseus  (son  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian  mistress),  already  of  full 
age  though  feeble  in  intelligence,  towards  whom  a  still  larger 
party  leaned.  In  Macedonia,  there  were  Olympias,  Alexander's 
mother  ;  Kleopatra,  his  sister,  widow  of  the  Epirotic  Alexander ; 
and  Kynan§,®  another  sister,  widow  of  Amyntas  (cousin  of 


s  Arrian,  Be  Rebus  post  Alexand¬ 
rian,  vi.  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92. 


1  Blod6r.  xviii.  17. 

2  Plutarch,  Alexand.  77. 
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Alexander  the  Great,  and  put  to  death  by  him), —all  of  them 
disposed  to  take  advantage  of  their  relationship  to  the  deceased 
conqueror  in  the  scramble  now  open  for  power. 

After  a  violent  dispute  between  the  cavalry  and  the  infantry 
at  Babylon,  Aridseus  was  proclaimed  king  under  the  phiHp 
name  of  Philip  Aridseus.  Perdikkas  was  named  as 
his  guardian  and  chief  minister;  among  the  other  king:  the 
chief  officers,  the  various  satrapies  and  fractions  of  JSS5- 
the  empire  were  distributed.  Egypt  and  Libya  were 
assigned  to  Ptolemy  ;  Syria,  to  Laomedon ;  Kilikia,  to  principal  - 
Phildtas;  Pamphylia,  Lykia,  and  the  greater  Phrygia,  0  cers* 
to  Antigonus ;  Karia,  to  Asander  ;  Lydia,  to  Menander  ;  the  Hel- 
lespontme  Phrygia,  to  Leonnatus ;  K  app  ad  ok  ia  and  Paphlagonia, 
to  the  Kardian  Eumengs ;  Media,  to  Pithon.  The  eastern  satrapies 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  holders. 

In  Europe,  the  distributors  gave  Thrace  with  the  Chersonese 
to  Lysimachus;  the  countries  west  of  Thrace,  including  (along 
with  Illyrians,  Triballi,  Agri&nes,  and  Epirots)  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  to  Antipater  and  Kraterus.1  We  thus  find  the  Grecian 
cities  handed  over  to  new  masters,  as  fragments  of  the  vast 
intestate  estate  left  by  Alexander.  The  empty  form  of  convening 
and  consulting  a  synod  of  deputies  at  Corinth  was  no  longer 
thought  necessary. 

All  the  above-named  officers  were  considered  as  local  lieu¬ 
tenants,  administering  portions  of  an  empire  one  and  Perdikkas 
indivisible  under  Aridaeus.  The  principal  officers  the  chief  re- 
who  enjoyed  central  authority  bearing  on  the  entire  ^central Ve 
empire  were  Perdikkas,  chiliarch  of  the  horse  (the  ^i^ed^y 
post  occupied  by  Hephsestion  until  his  death),  a  sort  Eumenfis 
of  vizir,2  and  Seleukus,  commander  of  the  Horse  0  r 
Guards.  No  one  at  this  moment  talked  of  dividing  the  empire. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  Perdikkas,  profiting  by  the  weakness 
of  Aridseus,  had  determined  to  leave  to  him  nothing  more  than 
the  imperial  name,  and  to  engross  for  himself  the  real  authority. 
Still,  however,  in  his  disputes  with  the  other  chiefs,  he  represented 
the  imperial  family  and  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  contending 

l  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexand.  ut  p.  667,  eel.  Didot  (De  Rebus  post  Alex- 
sujpra;  Dioddr.  xviii.  S,  4;  Curtius  x.  andrum). 

10 ;  Dexippus,  Fragmenta  ap.  Photium,  2  Arrian  and  Deximmsr-De  Reb.  post 

Cod.  82,  ap.  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  vol.  iii.  Alex,  ut  supra  :  cp.  Dioddr.  xviii.  48. 
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against  severalty  and  local  independence.  In  this  task  (besides 
Ms  brother  Alketas),  his  ablest  and  most  effective  auxiliary  was 
EumenSs  of  Kardia,  secretary  of  Alexander  for  several  years  until 
his  death.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  proceedings  of  Perdikkas  to 
wrest  Kappadokia  from  the  local  chief  AriarathSs  (who  had  con¬ 
trived  to  hold  it  all  through  the  reign  of  Alexander),  and  to 
transfer  it  to  Eumenes,  to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in  the 
general  scheme  of  division.1 

At  the  moment  of  Alexander’s  death,  Kraterus  was  in  Kilikia 
List  of  pro-  k^d  °f  an  army  of  veteran  Macedonian  soldiers. 

iainedby1"  He  bad  teen  directed  to  conduct  them  home  into 
Alexander  Macedonia,  with  orders  to  remain  there  himself  in 
Sfhfad^th.  P^ee  of  Antipater,  who  was  to  come  over  to  Asia 
with  fresh  reinforcements.  Kraterus  had  with  him 
them  as  too  a  paper  of  written  instructions  from  Alexander  em- 
of&oSlT  flying  projects  on  the  most  gigantic  scale  •  for 
K?e$ftra  westem  con<luest>  transportation  of  inhabitants  by 
wholesale  from  Europe  into  Asia  and  Asia  into 
Europe,  erection  of  magnificent  religious  edifices  in  various  parts 
of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  &c.  This  list  was  submitted  by  Per¬ 
dikkas  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  around  him,  who  dismissed  the 
projects  as  too  vast  for  any  one  but  Alexander  to  tbinV  0f.s 
Kraterus  and  Antipater  had  each  a  concurrent  clairn  to  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  and  the  distributors  of  the  empire  had  allotted 
these  countries  to  them  jointly,  not  venturing  to  exclude  either. 
Amidst  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  these  great  Macedonian 
officers,  Leonnatus  also  cherished  hopes  of  the  same  prize.  He 
was  satrap  of  the  Asiatic  territory  bordering  upon  the  Hellespont 
and  had  received  propositions  from  Kleopatra,  at  Pella,  inviting 
him  to  marry  her  and  assume  the  government  of 
About  the  same  time,  urgent  messages  were  also  sent  to  him 
(through  Hekataeus  despot  of  Kardia)  from  Antipater,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  defeat  preceding  the  siege  of  Lamia,  entreating  his 
co-operation  against  the  Greeks.  Leonnatus  accordingly  came, 
intending  to  assist  Antipater  against  the  Greeks,  but  also  to  dis¬ 
possess  him  of  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  marry  Kleo¬ 
patra.8  This  scheme  remained  unexecuted,  because  (as  has  been 
already  related)  Leonnatus  was  slain  in  his  first  encounter  with 

I  JModta.  xriil  16.  2  DiodSr.  xviii.  4.  3  Plutarch,  EnmenSs,  S. 
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the  Greeks.  To  them  his  death  was  a  grave  misfortune ;  to  Anti¬ 
pater  it  was  an  advantage  which  more  than  countervailed  the 
defeat,  since  it  relieved  him  from  a  dangerous  rival. 

It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  summer  that  Kraterus  found  leisure 
to  conduct  his  army  into  Macedonia.  By  this  junc-  B  C  322> 
tion,  Antipater,  to  whom  he  ceded  the  command,  Eraterus 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army—  joins  Anti-, 
40,000  heavy  infantry,  5000  cavalry,  and  3000  archers  Macedonia 
and  slingers.  He  again  marched  into  Thessaly  against 
the  Greeks  under  Antiphilus  ;  and  the  two  armies  gj 
came  in  sight  on  the  Thessalian  plains  near  Krannon.  Krannon 
The  Grecian  army  consisted  of  25,000  infantry  and  Antipater1^ 
3500  cavalry — the  latter,  Thessalians  under  Menon,  gainsavic- 
of  admirable  efficiency.  The  soldiers  in  general  were  th^Greeks, 
brave,  but  insubordinate  ;  while  the  contingents  of  ^complete 
many  cities  had  gone  home  without  returning,  in  one. 
spite  of  urgent  remonstrances  from  the  commander.  Hoping  to- 
be  rej  pined  by  these  absentees,  Antiphilus  and  Menon  tried  at 
first  to  defer  fighting ;  but  Antipater  forced  them  to  a  battle. 
Though  Menon  with  his  Thessalian  cavalry  defeated  and  dis¬ 
persed  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  the  Grecian  infantry  were  unable 
to  resist  the  superior  number  of  Antipater’s  infantry  and  the 
heavy  pressure  of  the  phalanx.  They  were  beaten  back  and 
gave  way,  yet  retiring  in  tolerable  order,  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  being  incompetent  for  pursuit,  to  some  difficult 
neighbouring  ground,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  thek 
victorious  cavalry.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  is  said  to  have  been 
500  men  ;  that  of  the  Macedonians,  120.1 

The  defeat  of  Krannon  (August,  322  B.c.)  was  noway  decisive, 
or  ruinous,  nor  would  it  probably  have  crushed  the  spirit  of 
Leosthenes,  had  he  been  alive  and  in  command.  The  coming 
up  of  the  absentee  contingents  might  still  have  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  make  head.  But  Antiphilus  and  Menon,  after 
holding  council,  declined  to  await  and  accelerate  that  junction. 
They  thought  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  sending  to 
open  negotiations  for  peace  with  Antipater  ;  who  however 
returned  for  answer  that  he  would  not  recognize  or  treat 
with  any  Grecian  confederacy,  and  that  he  would  receive  no 
i  DiodCr.  xvili.  17 ;  Plutarch,  Phoki on,  26. 
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propositions  except  from  each  city  severally.  Upon  this  the 
Grecian  commanders  at  once  resolved  to  continue  the 
war,  and  to  invoke  reinforcements  from  their  country¬ 
men.  But  their  own  manifestation  of  timidity  had 
destroyed  the  chance  that  remained  of  such  rein¬ 
forcements  arriving.  While  Antipater  commenced 
a  vigorous  and  successful  course  of  action  against  the 
Thessalian  cities  separately,  the  Greeks  became  more 
and  more  dispirited  and  alarmed.  City  after  city 
sent  its  envoys  to  entreat  peace  from  Antipater,  who 
granted  lenient  terms  to  each,  reserving  only  the 
Athenians  and  JEtolians.  In  a  few  days,  the  com¬ 
bined  Grecian  army  was  dispersed ;  Antiphilus  with 
the  Athenians  returned  into  Attica ;  Antipater  fol¬ 
lowed  them  southward  as  far  as  Boeotia,  taking 
up  his  quarters  at  the  Macedonian  j  post  on  the 
Kadmeia,  once  the  Hellenic  Thebes— within  two 
days’  march  of  Athens.1 

Against  the  overwhelming  force  thus  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
the  Athenians  had  no  means  of  defence.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  anti-Macedonian  orators,  especially  Demosthenes 
and  HyperidSs,  retired  from  the  city  at  once,  seeking 
sanctuary  in  the  temples  of  Kalauria  and  JEgina. 
Phokion  and  Demades,  as  the  envoys  most  acceptable 
to  Antipater,  were  sent  to  Kadmeia  as  bearers  of  the 
submission  of  the  city,  and  petitioners  for  lenient 
terms.  DemadSs  is  said  to  have  been  at  this  time 
Macedonian  <^s^rauc^1^se(^  an(f  disqualified  from  public  speaking — 
orators  take  having  been  indicted  and  found  guilty  thrice  (some 
Embassy  of  say  seven  times)  under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn ;  but 
Xenokratfis  Athenians  passed  a  special  vote  of  relief,  to  enable 
and  others  *  him  to  resume  his  functions  of  citizen.  Neither 
to  Antipater.  p^o^on  nor  DemadSs,  however,  could  prevail  upon 
Antipater  to  acquiesce  in  anything  short  of  the  surrender  of 
Athens  at  discretion — the  same  terms  as  Leosthehes  had  required 
from  Antipater  himself  at  Lamia.  Kraterus  was  even  bent  upon 
marching  forward  into  Attica,  to  dictate  terms  under  the  walls  of 
Athens ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Phokion  obtained 
1  Dioddr.  xviii.  17 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  26. 
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the  abandonment  of  this  intention  ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
Athens  with  the  answer.  The  people  having  no  choice  except  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Antipater,1  Phokion  and 
Demades  came  back  to  Thebes  to  learn  his  determination.  This 
time,  they  were  accompanied  by  the  philosopher  Xenokrat6s — 
the  successor  of  Plato  and  Speusippus,  as  presiding  teacher  in 
the  school  of  the  Academy.  Though  not  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
Xenokrates  had  long  resided  there ;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
his  dignified  character  and  intellectual  eminence  might  be 
efficacious  in  mitigating  the  wrath  of  the  conqueror.  Aristotle 
had  quitted  Athens  for  Chalkis  before  this  time  ;  otherwise  he, 
the  personal  friend  of  Antipater,  would  have  been  probably 
selected  for  this  painful  mission.  In  point  of  fact,  Xenokrates 
did  no  good,  being  harshly  received,  and  almost  put  to  silence, 
by  Antipater.  One  leason  of  this  may  be,  that  he  had  been  to  a 
certain  extend  the  rival  of  Aristotle  ,*  and  it  must  be  added,  to 
his  honour,  that  he  maintained  a  higher  and  more  independent 
tone  than  either  of  the  other  envoys.2 

According  to  the  terms  dictated1'  by  Antipater,  the  Athenians 
were  required  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  Severe 
the  war ;  to  surrender  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  terms  im- 
seemingly  at  least  two  other  anti-Macedonian  orators ;  Athens 
to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia ;  to  A&tipater. 
abandon  their  democratical  constitution,  and  disfranchise  all 
their  poorer  citizens.  Most  of  these  poor  men  were  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  their  homes,  and  to  receive  new  lands  on  a  foreign 
shore.  The  Athenian  colonists  in  Samos  were  to  be  dispossessed 
and  the  island  re-transferred  to  the  Samian  exiles  and  natives. 

It  is  said  that  Phokion  and  Demades  heard  these  terms  with 
satisfaction,  as  lenient  and  reasonable.  Xenokrates  entered 
against  them  the  strongest  protest  which  the  occasion  admitted,8 


i  Democliar&3,  the  nephew  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  who  had  held  a  bold  language 
and  taken  active  part  against  Anti¬ 
pater  throughout  the  Lamian  war,  is 
said  to  have  delivered  a  public  har¬ 
angue  recommending  resistance  even 
at  this  last  moment.  At  least  such  was 
the  story  connected  with  his  statue, 
erected  a  few  years  afterwards  at 
Athens,  representing  him  in  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  an  orator,  but  with  a  sword  in 


hand— Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  847 : 
compare  Polybius,  xii.  18. 

a  Plutarch,  Phokion,  27 ;  DIoddr. 
xviii.  18, 

w  3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  27,  oi  fi'av  oSv 
aAXot  7rp«crj3ets  riya.wt\crmf  A?  $tAai'0pw- 
irovs  raff  fiiaAtfc ret?,  ttAijv  rov  Hwok* 

parous,  <fec.  Pausanias  oven  states  (vii. 
10,  l)  that  Antipater  was  disposed  to 
grant  more  lenient  terms,  but  was  dis¬ 
suaded  from  doing  so  by  JDomadOs. 
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when  he  said — <{  If  Antipater  looks  upon  us  as  slaves,  the  terms 
are  moderate ;  if  as  freemen,  they  are  severe ”.  To  Phokion’s 
entreaty,  that  the  introduction  of  the  garrison  might  be  dispensed 
with,  Antipater  replied  in  the  negative,  intimating  that  the 
garrison  would  he  not  less  serviceable  to  Phokion  himself  than  to 
the  Macedonians ;  while  Kallimedon  also,  an  Athenian  exile 
there  present,  repelled  the  proposition  with  scorn.  Kespecting 
the  island  of  Samos,  Antipater  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  a 
special  reference  to  the  imperial  authority. 

If  Phokion  thought  these  terms  lenient,  we  must  imagine  that 
Disfran  exPected a  sentence  of  destruction  against  Athens, 

chisement  such  as  Alexander  had  pronounced  and  executed 
tatio^of r*  against  Thebes.  Under  no  other  comparison  can 
poorest 00  aPPear  lenient*  Out  of  21,000  qualified  citizens 

Athenian  of  Athens,  all  those  who  did  not  possess  property  to 
citizens.  the  amount  of  2000  drachmae  were  condemned  to  dis¬ 

franchisement  and  deportation.  The  number  below  this  pre¬ 
scribed  qualification,  who  came  under  the  penalty,  was  12,000,  or 
three-fifths  of  the  whole.  They  were  set  aside  as  turbulent, 
noisy  democrats ;  the  9000  richest  citizens,  the  “party  of  order,” 
were  left  in  exclusive  possession,  not  only  of  the  citizenship,  but 
of  the  city.  The  condemned  12,000  were  deported  out  of  Attica, 
some  to  Thrace,  some  to  the  Illyrian  or  Italian  coast,  some  to 
Libya  or  the  Kyrenaic  territory.  Besides  the  multitude  banished 
simply  on  the  score  of  comparative  poverty,  the  marked  anti- 
Macedonian  politicians  were  banished  also,  including  Agnonides, 
the  friend  of  Demosthenes,  and  one  of  his  earnest  advocates  when 
accused  respecting'  the  Harpalian  treasures.1  At  the  request  of 
Phokion,  Antipater  consented  to  render  the  deportation  less 
sweeping  than  he  had  originally  intended,  so  far  as  to  permit 
some  exiles,  Agnonides  among  the  rest,  to  remain  within  the 
limits  of  Peloponnesus.2  We  shall  see  him  presently  contem¬ 
plating  a  still  more  wholesale  deportation  of  the  iEtolian  people. 

1  See  Fragments  of  Hyperid&s  adv.  re  iroAecos  kcu  ttjs  x&pas,  koi  Kara  tovs 
Demos,  pp.  61 — 65,  ed.  Babington.  SoAcovos  voixovs  ewoAtrevovro.  Plutarch 

„  2  Dioddr.  xviii.  18.  ofl-rot  o3v  states  the  disfranchised  as  above  12,000. 
Dvres  TrXnovs  roav  fxvpnov  (instead  of  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28, 29.  ofuosS’ovv 
««r#ivpiW,  -which  seems  a  mistake),  ko.1  o  ucCuv  ko.1  <f>vyyjs  amjAAafe  TroXXovs 
Si<r^iX£wv  ixereo-TaATicrav  etc  tv}s  warptSos-  Serjdels  rov  ’Avrurarpov  /ecu  favyovcri 
oi  Si  tV  upicruevyiv  rip.Tf<nv  exavres  irepl  Steirpafaro,  /itj  Ka.6a.irep  oi  Aowrol  rtav 
cvvaictflrxtXtovs,  aireoetx0i?<rav  Kvptoi  r*}?  /xe0i<rrap,eVa>i/  inrip  ra  Kepavvca  oprj  Kal 
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It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  this  important  revolution,  not  ‘ 
only  cutting  down  Athens  to  less  than  one-half  of  her  Hardship 
citizen  population,  but  involving  a  deportation  fraught  suffered Iby 
with  individual  hardship  and  suffering,  is  communi-  ported  poor 
cated  to  us  only  in  two  or  three  sentences  of  Plutarch  ^Mace?8 
and  Diodorus,  without  any  details  from  contemporary 
observers.  It  is  called  by  Diodorus  a  return  to  the  placed  in 
Solonian  constitution  ;  but  the  comparison  disgraces  Muaychia. 
the  name  of  that  admirable  lawgiver,  whose  changes,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  prodigiously  liberal  and  enfranchising  compared 
with  what  he  found  established.  The  deportation  ordained  by 
Antipater  must,  indeed,  have  brought  upon  the  poor  citizens  of 
Athens  4  state  of  suffering  in  foreign  lands  analogous  to  that 
which  SolCn  describes  as  having  preceded  his  Seisachtheia,  or 
measure  for  the  relief  of  debtors.1  What  rules  the  nine  thousand 
remaining  citizens  adopted  for  their  new  constitution  we  do  not 
know.  Whatever  they  did  must  now  have  been  subject  to  the 
consent  of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonian  garrison,  which  entered 
Munychia,  under  the  command  of  Menyllus,  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  the  month  Boedromion  (September),  rather  more  than  a  month 
after  the  battle  of  Krannon.  The  day  of  its  entry  presented  a 
sorrowful  contrast.  It  was  the  day  on  which,  during  the  annual 
ceremony  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusinian  DGmGtGr,  the  multitu¬ 
dinous  festal  procession  of  citizens  escorted  the  god  laechus  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis. 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  nine  thousand  was  to  con¬ 
demn  to  death,  at  the  motion  of  DemadGs,  the  distinguished 
anti-Macedonian  orators  who  had  already  fled — Demosthenes, 
Hyperides,  Aristonikus,  and  Himerseus,  brother  of  the  citizen 
afterwards  celebrated  as  Demetrius  the  Phalerean.  The  three 
last  having  taken  refuge  in  iEgina,  and  DemosthenGs  in  Kalauria, 
all  of  them  were  out  of  the  reach  of  an  Athenian  sentence,  but 
not  beyond  that  of  the  Macedonian  sword.  At  this  miserable 


rov  Taivapov  jKrrecrelv  nfcjEA\a5o?,  aAA* 
iv  HuXoirovvrjartp  /caroiKeip,  5>v  fjv  ical 
'AyvtaviSr)^  6  trvKod>dvnjs. 

Dioddrus  and  Plutarch  (c.  29)  men¬ 
tion  that  Antipater  assigned  residences 
in  Thrace  for  the  expatriated.  Those 
who  went  beyond  the  Keraunian  moun¬ 
tains  must  have  gone  either  to  the  Illy, 
rian  coast,  Apollonia  or  Epidamnus,  or 


to  the  Gulf  of  Tarontum.  Those  who 
went  beyond  Tamaras  would  probably 
he  sent  to  Uibya :  see  Thucydides,  vii. 
19, 10;  vii.  50,  2. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  28.  te«iroAi» 
opKfifAcvois  tytcearav :  compare  SolOn, 
Fragment  28,  ed  Gaisford. 

a  Plutaroh,  Phokion,  28. 
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season  Greece  was  full  of  similar  exiles,  the  anti-Macedonian 
leaders  out  of  all  tlie  cities  which  had  taken  part  in 
the  Lamian  war.  The  officers  of  Antipater,  called  in 
the  language  of  the  time  the  exile-hunters,1  were  every¬ 
where  on  the  look-out  to  seize  these  proscribed  men  ; 
many  of  the  orators  from  other  cities  as  well  as  from 
Athens  were  slain;  and  there  was  no  refuge  except  the 
mountains  of  iEtolia  for  any  of  them.2  One  of  these 
officers,  a  Thurian  named  Archias,  who  had  once  been 
a  tragic  actor,  passed  over  with  a  company  of  Thracian 
soldiers  to  iEgina,  where  he  seized  the  three  Athe¬ 
nian  orators — Hyperides,  Aristonikus,  and  Himerseus 
—dragging  them  out  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  iEakeion 
or  chapel  of  iEakus.  They  were  all  sent  as  prisoners 
to  Antipater,  who  had  by  this  time  marched  for¬ 
ward  with  his  army  to  Corinth  and  Kleonae,  in  Peloponnesus. 
All  were  there  put  to  death  by  his  order.  It  is  even  said,  and  on 
respectable  authority,  that  the  tongue  of  Hyperides  was  cut  out 
before  he  was  slain  ;  according  to  another  statement,  he  himself 
bit  it  out,  being  put  to  the  torture,  and  resolving  to  make 
revelation  of  secrets  impossible.  Respecting  the  details  of  his 
death,  there  were  several  different  stories.3 

Having  conducted  these  prisoners  to  Antipater,  Archias  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  Thracians  to  Kalauria  in  search  of 
Demosthenes.  The  temple  of  Poseidon  there 
situated,  in  which  the  orator  had  taken  sanctuary, 
was  held  in  such  high  veneration  that  Archias, 
hesitating  to  drag  him  out  by  force,  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  come  forth  voluntarily,  under  promise  that  he 
should  suffer  no  harm.  But  Demosthenes,  well  aware 
of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  swallowed  poison  in 
the  temple,  and  when  the  dose  was  beginning  to  take 
effect  came  out  of  the  sacred  ground,  expiring  im¬ 
mediately  after  he  had  passed  the  boundary.  The 

1  Plut.  Demos.  28.  *Apytas  o  contradict  it,  while  the  fact  is  in  itself 

®vyaSo9ripas.  Pint.  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846.  highly  probable. 

2  Poly  bins,  ix.  29,  30.  This  is  stated  See  Westermann,  Geschichte  der 
as  matter  of  traditional  pride,  by  an  Beredsamkeit  in  Griechenland,  ch.  71, 
JEtolian  speaker  more  than  a  century  note  4. 

afterwards.  In  the  speech  of  his  Akar-  s  Plutarch,  Demos.  28:  Plutarch, 
nanian  opponent  there  is  nothing  to  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  849 ;  Photius,  p.  496 


B.C.  322. 
October. 

Demosthe¬ 
nes  in  sanc¬ 
tuary  at 
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poison  and 
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Demosthe¬ 
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accompanying  circumstances  were  recounted  in  several  different 
ways.1  Eratosthenes  (to  whose  authority  I  ]ean)  affirmed  that 
Demosthenes  carried  the  poison  in  a  ring  round  his  arm  ;  others 
said  that  it  was  suspended  in  a  linen  bag  round  his  neck  ; 
according  to  a  third  story  it  was  contained  in  a  writing-quill* 
which  he  was  seen  to  bite  and  suck  while  composing  a  last  letter 
to  Antipater.  Amidst  these  contradictory  details  we  can  only 
affirm  as  certain  that  the  poison  which  he  had  provided  before¬ 
hand  preserved  him  from  the  sword  of  Antipater,  and  perhaps 
from  having  his  tongue  cut  out.  The  most  remarkable  assertion 
was  that  of  Democharete,  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  made  in  his 
harangues  at  Athens  a  few  years  afterwards.  Demochar£s  asserted 
that  his  uncle  had  not  taken  poison,  but  had  been  softly  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  world  by  a  special  providence  of  the  gods,  just  at 
the  moment  essential  to  rescue  him  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Macedonians.  It  is  not  less  to  be  noted,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
vein  of  sentiment  afterwards  prevalent,  that  Archias,  the  exile- 
hunter,  was  affirmed  to  have  perished  in  the  utmost  dishonour 
and  wretchedness.2 

The  violent  deaths  of  these  illustrious  orators,  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  and  deportation  of  the  Athenian  DSmos,  the  Miserable 
suppression  of  the  public  Dikasteries,  the  occupation  of^relce 
of  Athens  by  a  Macedonian  garrison  and  of  Greece  —life  and 
generally  by  Macedonian  exile-hunters,  are  events  ofDomo" 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  calamitous  tragedy,  thenQs. 
and  marking  the  extinction  of  the  autonomous  Hellenic  world. 

Of  Hyperides  as  a  citizen  we  know  only  the  general  fact  that 
he  maintained  from  first  to  last,  and  with  oratorical  ability 
inferior  only  to  Demosthenes,  a  strenuous  opposition  to  Mace¬ 
donian  dominion  over  Greece,  though  his  persecution  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  respecting  the  Harpalian  treasure  appears  (as  far  as  it 
comes  before  us)  discreditable. 


„  1  Plutarch,  Demosth.  SO.  r&v  ST 
aWai/,  o<roi  yeypdtfxxcrc  tl  irepl  avrov, 
/*  7T  o  A  A.  o  l  8  e  t  o*l,  ras  fitcu^opa? 
ovk  ava.yKa.lov  lire^ekQelv, 

The  taunts  on  Archias’s  profession, 
as  an  actor,  and  as  an  indifferent  actor, 
which  Plutarch  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Demosthenes  (c.  29),  appear  to  me  not 
worthy  either,  of  the  man  or  of  the 
occasion;  nor  are  they  sufficiently 


avouched  to  induce  me  to  transcribe 
them.  Whatever  bitterness  of  spirit 
Demosthenes  might  choose  to  manifest 
at  such  a  moment  would  surely  be 
vented  on  the  chief  enemy  (Antipater), 
not  upon  the  mere  instrument. 

J  Plutarch.  Demosth.  so ;  Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  846 ;  Photius.  p.  404 ; 
Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alexand.  vt.  ap. 
Photium,  Cod.  02. 
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Of  Demosthenes  we  know  more— enough  to  form  a  judgment 
of  him  both  as  citizen  and  statesman.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  we  have  before  us  his 
first  Philippic,  delivered  thirty  years  before  (352 — 351  b.c.).  We 
are  thus  sure  that  even  at  that  early  day  he  took  a  sagacious  and 
provident  measure  of  the  danger  which  threatened  Grecian 
liberty  from  the  energy  and  encroachments  of  Philip.  He  im¬ 
pressed  upon  his  countrymen  this  coming  danger  at  a  time  when 
the  older  and  more  influential  politicians  either  could  not  or 
would  not  see  it;  he  called  aloud  upon  his  fellow-citizens  for 
personal  service  and  pecuniary  contributions,  enforcing  the  call 
by  all  the  artifices  of  consummate  oratory,  when  such  distasteful 
propositions  only  entailed  unpopularity  upon  himself.  At  the 
period  when  Demosthenes  first  addressed  these  earnest  appeals  to 
his  countrymen,  long  before  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  the  power  oi 
Philip,  though  formidable,  might  have  been  kept  perfectly  well 
within  the  limits  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  would  probably 
have  been  so  kept  had  Demosthenes  possessed  in  351  B.c.  as 
much  public  influence  as  he  had  acquired  ten  years  afterwards  in 
341  B.c. 

Throughout  the  whole  career  of  Demosthenes  as  a  public 
adviser,  down  to  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  we  trace  the  same  com¬ 
bination  of  earnest  patriotism  with  wise  and  long-sighted  policy. 
During  the  three  years1  war  which  ended  with  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  the  Athenians  in  the  main  followed  his  counsel,  and 
disastrous  as  were  the  ultimate  military  results  of  that  war,  for 
which  Demosthenes  could  not  be  responsible,  its  earlier  periods 
were  creditable  and  successful,  its  general  scheme  was  the  best 
that  the  case  admitted,  and  its  diplomatic  management  universally 
triumphant.  But  what  invests  the  purposes  and  policy  of 
Demosthenes  with  peculiar  grandeur  is,  that  they  were  not  simply 
Athenian,  but  in  an  eminent  degree  Pan-hellenic  also.  It  was  not 
Athens  alone  that  he  sought  to  defend  against  Philip,  but  the 
whole  Hellenic  world.  In  this  he  towers  above  the  greatest  of 
his  predecessors  for  half  a  century  before  his  birth — Perikles, 
Archidamus,  Agesilaus,Epameinondas ;  whose  policy  was  Athenian, 
Spartan,  Theban,  rather  than  Hellenic.  He  carries  us  back  to 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  and  the  generation  imme¬ 
diately  succeeding  it,  when  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  the 
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Athenians  against  Persia  were  consecrated  by  complete  identity 
of  interest  with  collective  Greece.  The  sentiments  to  which 
Demosthenes  appeals  throughout  his  numerous  orations  are  those 
of  the  noblest  and  largest  patriotism,  trying  to  inflame  the  ancient 
Grecian  sentiment  of  an  autonomous  Hellenic  world  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  a  dignified  and  desirable  existence,1 
but  inculcating  at  the  same  time  that  these  blessings  could  only 
be  preserved  by  toil,  self-sacrifice,  devotion  of  fortune,  and 
willingness  to  brave  hard  and  steady  personal  service. 

From  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  in  335  b.o.  to 


the  Lamian  war  after  his  death,  the  policy  of  Athens  Dishonour- 
neither  was  nor  could  be  conducted  by  Demosthenes.  SJft!on  of 
But,  condemned  as  he  was  to  comparative  inefficacy,  Phokion 
he  yet  rendered  material  service  to  Athens  in  the  unde^the’ 
Harpalian  affair  of  324  B.c.  If,  instead  of  opposing  Edition  of 
the  alliance  of  the  city  with  Harpalus,  he  had  sup-  the  people, 
ported  it  as  warmly  as  IiyperidEs,  the  exaggerated  Macedonian 
promises  of  the  exile  might  probably  have  prevailed,  occupation, 
and  war  would  have  been  declared  against  Alexander.  In  respect 
to  the  charge  of  having  been  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  I  have 
already  shown  reasons  for  believing  him  innocent  The  Lamian 
war,  the  closing  scene  of  his  activity,  was  not  of  his  original 
suggestion,  since  he  was  in  exile  at  its  commencement.  But  he 
threw  himself  into  it  with  unreserved  ardour,  and  was  greatly 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  large  number  of  adhesions  which 
it  obtained  from  so  many  Grecian  states.  In  spite  of  its 
disastrous  result,  it  was,  like  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  a  glorious 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  Grecian  liberty,  undertaken  under 
circumstances  which  promised  a  fair  chance  of  success.  There 


was  no  excessive  rashness  in  calculating  on  distractions  in  the 
empire  left  by  Alexander,  on  mutual  hostility  among  the 
principal  officers,  and  on  the  probability  of  having  only  to  make 
head  against  Antipater  and  Macedonia,  with  little  or  no  reinforce¬ 


ment  from  Asia.  Disastrous  as  the  enterprise  ultimately  proved, 
yet  the  risk  was  one  fairly  worth  incurring,  with  so  noble  an 
object  at  stake ;  and  could  the  war  have  been  protracted  another 


^Demosthen&s,  De  Corona,  p.  324.  vEAA>7<ru/  Spot  rS>v  ayaSZv  *<ro.v  «« i 
ovroi  ■  rrjv  eAt>v$«oiav  kcu  rb  fxrjSeva.  Kav6ves,  avarerpaAdres,  <fec. 

«X*lv  oecTTOTT]}/  avrwu,  a  rote  irporepot? 
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year,  its  termination  would  probably  have  been  very  different. 
We  shall  see  this  presently  when  we  come  to  follow  Asiatic 
events.  After  a  catastrophe  so  ruinous,  extinguishing  free  speech 
in  Greece,  and  dispersing  the  Athenian  Demos  to  distant  lands, 
Demosthenes  himself  could  hardly  have  desired,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  to  prolong  his  existence  as  a  fugitive  beyond  sea. 

Of  the  speeches  which  he  composed  for  private  litigants, 
occasionally  also  for  himself,  before  the  Dikastery,  and  of  the 
numerous  stimulating  and  admonitory  harangues  on  the  public 
affairs  of  the  moment  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  assembled 
countrymen,  a  few  remain  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  These 
harangues  serve  to  us,  not  only  as  evidence  of  his  unrivalled 
excellence  as  an  orator,  but  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  from 
which  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  last  phase  of  free  Grecian 
life,  as  an  acting  and  working  reality. 
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CHAPTER  XCVI. 

FROM  THE  LAMIAN  WAR  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
HISTORY  OF  FREE  HELLAS  AND  HELLENISM. 


The  death  of  Demosthenes,  with  its  tragical  circumstances,  re¬ 
counted  in  my  last  chapter,  is  on  the  whole  less  melancholy  than 
the  prolonged  life  of  Phokion,  as  agent  of  Macedonian  supremacy 
in  a  city  half  depopulated,  where  he  had  been  born  a  free  citizen, 
and  which  he  had  so  long  helped  to  administer  as  a  free  com¬ 
munity.  The  dishonour  of  Phokion’s  position  must  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  distress  in  Athens,  arising  both  out  of  the 
violent  deportation  of  one-half  of  its  free  citizens,  and  out  of  the 
compulsory  return  of  the  Athenian  settlers  from  Samos,  which 
island  was  now  taken  from  Athens,  after  she  had  occupied  it 
forty-three  years,  and  restored  to  the  Samian  people  and  to  their 
recalled  exiles,  by  a  rescript  of  Perdikkas  in  the  name  of 
Aridseus.1  Occupying  this  obnoxious  elevation,  Phokion  exer¬ 
cised  authority  with  his  usual  probity  and  mildness.  Exerting 
himself  to  guard  the  citizens  from  being  annoyed  by  disorders 
on  the  part  of  the  garrison  of  Munychia,  he  kept  up  friendly 
intercourse  with  its  commander  Menyllus,  though  refusing  all 
presents  both  from  him  and  from  Antipater.  He  was  anxious  to 
bestow  the  gift  of  citizenship  upon  the  philosopher  XenokratSs, 
who  was  only  a  metic,  or  resident  non-freeman ;  but  XenokratGs 
declined  the  offer,  remarking  that  he  would  accept  no  place  in 
a  constitution  against  which  he  had  protested  as  envoy.8  This 


1  Dioddr.  xviii.  18 ;  Diogen.  Laert. 
sc.  1, 1.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
in  a  previous  portion  of  this  History 
(Oh.  rxxxx.),  that  DiodCrus  is  correct 
in  giving  forty-three  years  as  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Athenian  Kleruchies  in 
Samos,  although  both  Wesseling  and 


Mr.  Clinton  impugn  his  statement. 
The  Athenian  occupation  of  Samos 
began  immediately  after  the  conquest 
of  the  island  by  Timotheus,  in  366— 
865  b.c.;  but  additional  batches  of  colo- 
uists  were  sent  thither  in  later  years. 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  29,  80. 
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mark  of  courageous  independence*  not  a  little  remarkable  while 
the  Macedonians  were  masters  of  the  city,  was  a  tacit  reproach 
to  the  pliant  submission  of  Phokion. 

Throughout  Peloponnesus,  Antipater  purged  and  remodelled 
the  cities,  Argos,  Megalopolis,  and  others,  as  he  had 
done  at  Athens ;  installing  in  each  an  oligarchy  of 
his  own  partisans — sometimes  with  a  Macedonian 
garrison — and  putting  to  death,  deporting,  or  expel¬ 
ling  hostile,  or  intractable,  or  democratical  citizens.1 
Having  completed  the  subjugation  of  Peloponnesus, 
he  passed  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  to  attack  the 
iEtolians,  now  the  only  Greeks  remaining  unsubdued. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  Antipater,  not  merely  to 
conquer  this  warlike  and  rude  people,  but  to  trans¬ 
port  them  in  mass  across  into  Asia,  and  march  them* 
up  to  the  interior  deserts  of  the  empire.2  Hus  army 
was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  on  even  ground,  so 
that  all  the  more  accessible  towns  and  villages  fell 
into  his  hands.  But  the  iEtolians  defended  them¬ 
selves  bravely,  withdrew  their  families  into  the  high  towns  and 
mountain  tops  of  their  very  rugged  country,  and  caused  serious 
loss  to  the  Macedonian  invaders.  Nevertheless,  Kraterus,  who  had 
carried  on  war  of  the  same  kind  with  Alexander  in  Sogdiana, 
manifested  so  much  skill  in  seizing  the  points  of  communication, 
that  he  intercepted  all  their  supplies  and  reduced  them  to  extreme 
distress,  amidst  the  winter  which  had  now  supervened.  The 
JEtolians,  in  spite  of  bravery  and  endurance,  must  soon  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  from  cold  and  hunger,  had  not  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  Antigonus  from  Asia  communicated  such 
news  to  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  as  induced  them  to  prepare  for 
marching  back  to  Macedonia,  with  a  view  to  the  crossing  of  the 

1  Diodtir.  xviii  65,  66,  57,  68,  69.  sperchon  shortly  after  the  death  of 
4>avepov  S’  ovros,  on  KacrtraySpos  r&v  Antipater  (Diod.  xviii.  56)— kcll  tows 
Kara  'EAAaSa  ir6\eoiv  avd4£eratt  Sta  /ut,e Tcurravro?  fj  £  v y 6 vras  viro 
to  ras  /xiv  avriav  war/Hieats  ^povpai;  rtov  finer dpoov  orparijywv  (i.e.  Antipater 
4>v\<xrTe<r6cu,  ras  5’  vtt  oAtyapxtwu  oioi-  and  Kraterus),  a<jb’  &vxpov(t3v'A.\e^auSpo<s 
KejcrOau,  /cvpteuo/xeVay  vrrb  Ttav’AvTnr&rpov  etsr  rfjv  ’AtrtW  8 Lefty,  kclt  dyonev,  &C. 
4>l\o)v  kcll  gevaiv.  2  Dioddr.  xviii.  25.  ^SieyvuKores  vcrre- 

That  citizens  were  not(  only  ban-  po y  avrovs  KarairoXe/uojcrai,  kcll  /x  e  r  a  <r- 
ished,  but  deported,  by  Antipater  from  rrj  <j  a  L  ir  av  o  lk  Coy  $  airavras  els 
various  other  cities  besides  Athens,  we  ryv  epyn^v  Ka'L  iroppiordroj  rrj$  ’Act a? 
may  see  from  the  edict  issued  by  Poly-  #ee  inevyv  x<*>Pav- 
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Hellespont  and  operating  in  Asia.  They  concluded  a  pacifica¬ 
tion  with  the  JEtolians— postponing  till  a  future  period  their 
design  of  deporting  that  people — and  withdrew  into  Macedonia ; 
where  Antipater  cemented  his  alliance  with  Kraterus  by  giving 
to  him  his  daughter  Phila  in  marriage.1 

Another  daughter  of  Antipater,  named  Niksea,  had  been  sent 
over  to  Asia  not  long  before,  to  become  the  wife  of 
Perdikkas.  That  general,  acting  as  guardian  or  with  Per- 
prime  minister  to  the  kings  of  Alexander’s  family  ^ithawieand 
(who  are  now  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  since  P^ncesses 
Koxana  had  given  birth  to  a  posthumous  son,  called 
Alexander,  and  made  king  jointly  with  Philip  Aridteus),  had  at 
first  sought  close  combination  with  Antipater,  demanding  his 
daughter  in  marriage.  But  new  views  were  presently  opened  to 
him  by  the  intrigues  of  the  princesses  at  Pella — Olympias,  with 
her  daughter  Kleopatra,  the  widow  of  the  Molossian  Alexander, 
who  had  always  been  at  variance  with  Antipater,  even  through¬ 
out  the  life  of  Alexander — and  Kynane  (daughter  of  Philip  by  an 
Illyrian  mother,  and  widow  of  Amyntas,  first  cousin  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  but  slain  by  Alexander’s  order)  with  hex  daughter  Eury- 
dik§.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Kleopatra  had  offered 
herself  in  marriage  tb  Leonnatus,  inviting  him  to  come  over  and 
occupy  the  throne  of  Macedonia :  he  had  obeyed  the  call,  but 
had  been  slain  in  his  first  battle  against  the  Greeks,  thus  relieving 
Antipater  from  a  dangerous  rival.  The  first  project  of  Olympias 
being  thus  frustrated,  she  had  sent  to  Perdikkas  proposing  to  him 
a  marriage  with  Kleopatra.  Perdikkas  had  already  pledged  him¬ 
self  to  the  daughter  of  Antipater ;  nevertheless  he  now  debated 
whether  his  ambition  would  not  be  better  served  by  breaking  his 
pledge,  and  accepting  the  new  proposition.  To  this  step  he  was 
advised  by  Eumenes,  his  ablest  friend  and  coadjutor,  steadily 
attached  to  the  interest  of  the  regal  family,  and  withal  personally 
hated  by  Antipater.  But  Alketas,  brother  of  Perdikkas,  repre¬ 
sented  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  provoke  openly  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  wrath  of  Antipater.  Accordingly  Perdikkas  resolved 
to  accept  Niksea  for  the  moment,  but  to  send  her  away  after  no 
long  time,  and  take  Kleopatra  ;  to  whom  secret  assurances  from 
him  were  conveyed  by  Eumenes.  KynanS  also  (daughter  of 

1  Dioddr.  xviii.  18—25 
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Philip  and  widow  of  his  nephew  Amyntas),  a  warlike  and  ambi¬ 
tions  woman,  had  brought  into  Asia  her  daughter  Eurydike  for 
the  purpose  of  espousing  the  king  Philip  Aridseus.  Being  averse 
to  this  marriage,  and  probably  instigated  by  Olympias  also,  Per- 
dikkas  and  Alketas  put  Kynane  to  death.  But  the  indignation 
excited  among  the  soldiers  by  this  deed  was  so  furious  as  to 
menace  their  safety,  and  they  were  forced  to  permit  the  marriage 
of  the  king  with  Eurydike.1 

All  these  intrigues  were  going  on  through  the  summer  of  322 
Antigoxms  B*a>  while  the  Lamian  war  was  still  effectively  pro- 
detects  the  secuted  by  the  Greeks.  About  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
SffSv^als  Antigonus  (called  Monophthalmus),  the  satrap  of 
SrSpater  -Phrygia,  detected  these  secret  intrigues  of  Perdikkas, 
and  Kxa*  who,  for  that  and  other  reasons,  began  to  look  on  him 
as  an  enemy,  and  to  plot  against  his  life.  Apprised 
of  his  danger,  Antigonus  made  his  escape  from  Asia  into  Europe 
to  acquaint  Antipater  and  Kraterus  with  the  hostile  manoeuvres 
of  Perdikkas  ;  upon  which  news,  the  two  generals,  immediately 
abandoning  the  JStolian  war,  withdrew  their  army  from  Greece 
for  the  more  important  object  of  counteracting  Perdikkas  in  Asia. 

To  us,  these  contests  of  the  Macedonian  officers  belong  only  so 
TTnpro-  ^ar  as  they  affect  the  Greeks.  And  we  see,  by  the 
pitious  events  just  noticed,  how  unpropitious  to  the  Greeks 
fortuneffor  were  the  turns  of  fortune  throughout  the  Lamian 
inference  war  :  grave  of  Grecian  liberty,  not  for  the  actual 

to. the  La-  combatants  only,  but  for  their  posterity  also.2  Until 
mian  war.  tlle  0f  Krannon  and  the  surrender  of  Athens, 
-everything  fell  out  so  as  to  relieve  Antipater  from  embarrassment, 
and  impart  to  him  double  force.  The  intrigues  of  the  princesses 
at  Pella,  who  were  well  known  to  hate  him,  first  raised  up  Leon- 

1  Dioddr.  xviii.  23;  Arrian,  De  Re-  640)  on  the  effects  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
bus  post  Alex.  vi.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  92.  salia  may  be  cited  here 

Dioddras  alludes  to  the  murder  of 

KynanS  or  Kynna  in  another  place  “  Majus  ab  hac  acie,  quam  quod  sua 
(xix.  52).  ssecula  ferrent, 

Compare  Polysenus,  viii.  60,  who  Vulnus  habent  populi :  plus  est  quam 
mentions  the  murder  of  Kynand  by  vita  salusque 
Alketas,  but  gives  a  somewhat  different  Quod  perit :  in  totum  mundi  prostemi- 
explanation  of  her  purpose  in  passing  mur  aevum. 
into  Asia.  Vincitur  his  gladiis  omnis,  quae  serviet, 

About  KynanA  see  Duris,  Fragm.  aetas. 

24,  in  Fragment.  Hist.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  Proxima  quid  soboles,  aut  quid  meruere 
475 ;  Athenae.  xiii.  p.  560.  nepotes, 

2  The  fine  lines  of  Lucan  (Phars.  vii.  In  regnum  nasci  ?  ”  <fcc. 
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natus3  next  Perdikkas,  against  him.  Had  Leonnatus  lived,  the 
arm  of  Antipater  would  have  been  at  least  weakened,  if  not  para¬ 
lyzed;  had  Perdikkas  declared  himself  earlier,  the  forces  of 
Antipater  must  have  been  withdrawn  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
battle  of  Krannon  would  probably  have  had  a  different  issue. 
As  soon  as  Perdikkas  became  hostile  to  Antipater,  it  was  his 
policy  to  sustain  and  seek  alliance  with  the  Greeks,  as  we  shall 
find  him  presently  doing  with  the  iEtolians.1  Through  causes 
thus  purely  accidental,  Antipater  obtained  an  interval  of  a  few 
months,  during  which  his  hands  were  not  only  free,  but  armed 
with  new  and  unexpected  strength  from  Leonnatus  and  Kraterus 
to  close  the  Lamian  war.  The  disastrous  issue  of  that  war  was 
therefore  in  great  part  the  effect  of  casualties,  among  which  we 
must  include  the  death  of  Leosthenes  himself.  Such  issue  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  j>roving  that  the  project  was  desperate  or  ill- 
conceived  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  who  had  full  right  to 
reckon,  among  the  probabilities  of  their  case,  the  effects  of  discord 
between  the  Macedonian  chiefs. 

In  the  spring  of  321  b.c.,  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  having  con¬ 
certed  operations  with  Ptolemy,  governor  of  Egypt, 
crossed  into  Asia  and  began  their  conflict  with 
Perdikkas,  who  himself,  having  the  kings  along  with 
him,  marched  against  Egypt  to  attack  Ptolemy,  leav¬ 
ing  his  brother  Alketas,  in  conjunction  with  Eumenes 
as  general,  to  maintain  his  cause  in  Kappadokia  and 
Asia  Minor.  Alketas,  discouraged  by  the  adverse 
feeling  of  the  Macedonians  generally,  threw  up  the 
enterprise  as  hopeless.  But  Eumenes,  though  em¬ 
barrassed  and  menaced  in  every  way  by  the  treacherous 
jealousy  of  his  own  Macedonian  officers,  and  by  the 
discontent  of  the  soldiers  against  him  as  a  Greek — 
and  though  compelled  to  conceal  from  these  soldiers 
the  fact  that  Kraterus,  who  was  popular  among  them, 
commanded  on  the  opposite  side — displayed  never¬ 
theless  so  much  ability  that  he  gained  an  important 
victory,2  in  which  both  Neoptolemus  and  Kraterus 

1>Diodor.  xviii.  38.  ’Avrtirarpov  5*  els  s  Plutarch,  Bumenfis.  ,  , 

rtiy ’Acrtav  Sia£e£7i kotos,  ActcoAck  Kara  Nepos,  Eumen@s,  c.  4.  Eumenfis  hacl 
t  a  s  tt  p  b  s  n  e  p  3 1  k  k  a  v  <rvv6^Kat  trained  a  body  of  Asiatic  and  Thracian 
eo-Tparevo-av  ets  n\v  OerraAiay,  <fec.  cavalry  to  fight  in  close  combat  with 


B.C.  321. 
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perished.  Neoptolemus  was  hilled  by  Eumenes  with  bis  own 
hand,  after  a  personal  conflict  desperate  in  the  extreme  and  long 
doubtful,  and  at  the  cost  of  a  severe  wound  to  himself.1  After 
the  victory,  he  found  Kraterus  still  alive,  though  expiring  from 
his  wound.  Deeply  afflicted  at  the  sight,  he  did  his  utmost  to 
restore  the  dying  man ;  and  when  this  proved  to  be  impossible, 
caused  his  dead  body  to  be  honourably  shrouded  and  transmitted 
into  Macedonia  for  burial. 

This  new  proof  of  the  military  ability  and  vigour  of  Eumenes, 
together  with  the  death  of  two  such  important  officers  as  Kraterus 
and  Keoptolemus,  proved  ruinous  to  the  victor  himself,  without 
serving  the  cause  in  which  he  fought  Perdikkas  his  chief  did 
not  live  to  hear  of  it.  That  general  was  so  overbearing  and 
tyrannical  in  his  demeanour  towards  the  other  officers,  and 
withal  so  unsuccessful  in  his  first  operations  against  Ptolemy  on 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Kile,  that  his  own  army  mutinied 
and  slew  him.2  His  troops  joined  Ptolemy,  whose  conciliatory 
behaviour  gained  their  goodwill.  Only  two  days  after  this 
revolution,  a  messenger  from  Eumenes  reached  the  camp, 
announcing  his  victory  and  the  death  of  Kraterus.  Had  this 
intelligence  been  received  by  Perdikkas  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  the  course  of  subsequent  events  might  have  been 
sensibly  altered.  Eumenes  would  have  occupied  the  most  com¬ 
manding  position  in  Asia,  as  general  of  the  kings  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drine  family,  to  whom  both  his  interests  and  his  feelings  attached 
him.  But  the  news  arriving  at  the  moment  when  it  did  caused 
throughout  the  army  only  the  most  violent  exasperation  against 
him  ;  not  simply  as  ally  of  the  odious  Perdikkas,  but  as  cause  of 
death  to  the  esteemed  Kraterus.  He,  together  with  Alketas  and 
fifty  officers,  was  voted  by  the  soldiers  a  public  enemy.  No 
measures  were  kept  with  him  henceforward  by  Macedonian 
officers  or  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  several  officers  attached  to 
Perdikkas  in  the  camp,  and  also  Atalanta  his  sister,  were  slain.8 

the  short  pike  and  sword  of  the  Mace-  have  borrowed  from  Hieronymus  of 
aoman  Companions,  relinquishing  the  Kardia. 

mvelin,  the  missiles,  and  the  alterna-  *  Arrian,  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92 ; 
won  of  charging  and  retiring,  usual  to  Justin,  xiii.  8 ;  Dioddr.  xviii.  83. 
Asiatics.  2  Dioddr.  xviii.  36. 

Dioddrus  (xviii.  30.  31,  32)  gives  an  8  Plutarch,  Eumen&s,  8  ;  Cornel, 
account  at  some  length  of  this  battle.  Nepos,  EmnenOs,  4 ;  Dioddr.  xviii.  36, 
He  as  well  as  Plutarch  may  probably  37. 
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By  tlie  death  of  Perdikkas  and  the  defection  of  his  soldiers 
complete  preponderance  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  Antipater, 
Ptolemy,  and  Antigonus.  Antipater  was  invited  to  join  the 
army,  now  consisting  of  the  forces  "both  of  Ptolemy  and  Perdikkas 
united.  He  was  there  invested  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
persons  of  the  kings,  and  with  the  sort  of  ministerial  supremacy 
previously  held  by  Perdikkas.  He  was  however  exposed  to 
much  difficulty,  and  even  to  great  personal  danger,  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  princess  EurydikS,  who  displayed  a  masculine 
boldness  in  publicly  haranguing  the  soldiers,  and  from  the  dis¬ 
contents  of  the  army,  who  claimed  presents,  formerly  promised 
to  them  by  Alexander,  which  there  were  no  funds  to  liquidate  at 
the  moment.  At  Triparadisus,  in  Syria,  Antipater  made  a 
second  distribution  of  the  satrapies  of  the  empire ;  somewhat 
modified,  yet  coinciding  in  the  main  with  that  which  had 
been  drawn  up  shortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  To 
Ptolemy  was  assured  Egypt  and  Libya— to  Antigonus,  the 
Greater  Phrygia,  Lykia,  and  Pamphylia  — as  each  had  had 
before.1 

Antigonus  was  placed  in  command  of  the  principal  Macedo¬ 
nian  army  in  Asia,  to  crush  Eumenes  and  the  other  war  be- 
chief  adherents  of  Perdikkas,  most  of  whom  had 
been  condemned  to  death  by  a  vote  of  the  Macedo-  KumenOs 
nian  army.  After  a  certain  interval,  Antipater  Energy  and 
himself,  accompanied  by  the  kings,  returned  to 
Macedonia,  having  eluded  bjr  artifice  a  renewed  lie  is 
demand  on  the  part  of  his  soldiers  for  the  promised  and  blocked 
presents.  The  war  of  Antigonus,  first  against  up  in  Nora. 
Eumenes  in  Kappadokia,  next  against  Alketas  and  the  other 
partisans  of  Perdikkas  in  Pisidia,  lasted  for  many  mouths,  but 
was  at  length  successfully  finished.2  Eumenes,  beset  by  the 
constant  treachery  and  insubordination  of  the  Macedonians,  was 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  field.  He  took  refuge  with  a 
handful  of  men  in  the  impregnable  and  well-stored  fortress  of 
Kora  in  Kappadokia,  where  he  held  out  a  long  blockade, 
apparently  more  than  a  year,  against  Antigonus.8 


1  Dioddr.  xviii.  3S. 
Photium. 

2  Arrian,  De  Rebus  i 
lib.  ix.  10,  ap.  Photi 


Arrian,  ap.  Dioddr.  xviii.  SO,  40,  46;  Plutarch 
Eumends,  3. 4. 

post  Alexandr.  »  Plutarch,  Eumends,  10,  'll ;  Cornel, 
turn,  Cod.  92 ;  Nepos,  Eumends,  c.  6 ;  Diod.  xviii.  41. 
10—18 
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Before  the  prolonged  blockade  of  Nora  had  been  brought  to  a 
close,  Antipater,  being  of  very  advanced  age,  fell 
sis.' S  into  sickness,  and  presently  died.  One  of  his  latest 
Sickness  acts  was  to  put  to  death  the  Athenian  orator  Demadds, 

of  Ant£th  who  had  been  sent  to  Macedonia  as  envoy  to  solicit 

pater.  #  The  the  removal  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  Munychia. 
orator  1£U\  Antipater  had  promised,  or  given  hopes,  that  if  the 

puttod6s iS  oligarchy  which  he  had  constituted  at  Athens  main- 
death  in  ^  tained  unshaken  adherence  to  Macedonia,  he  would 
Macedonia.  w^(;|raw  the  garrison.  The  Athenians  endeavoured 
to  prevail  bn  Phokion  to  go  to  Macedonia  as  solicitor  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise ;  but  he  steadily  refused.  Demadls, 
who  willingly  undertook  the  mission,  reached  Macedonia  at  a 
moment  very  untoward  for  himself.  The  papers  of  the  deceased 
Perdikkas  had  come  into  possession  of  his  opponents;  and 
among  them  had  been  found  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Demades, 
inviting  him  to  cross  over  and  rescue  Greece  from  her  dependence 
«  on  an  old  and  rotten  warp 35 — meaning  Antipater.  This  letter 
gave  great  offence  to  Antipater — the  rather,  as  Demades  is  said 
to  have  been  his  habitual  pensioner — and  still  greater  offence  to 
his  son  Kassander,  who  caused  Demades  with  his  son  to  be 
seized— first  killed  the  son  in  the  immediate  presence  and  even 
embrace  of  the  father — and  then  slew  the  father  himself,  with 
bitter  invective  against  his  ingratitude.1  All  the  accounts  which 
we  read  depict  Demades,  in  general  terms,  as  a  prodigal  spend¬ 
thrift  and  a  venal  and  corrupt  politician.  We  have  no  ground 
for  questioning  this  statement :  at  the  same  time  we  have  no 
specific  facts  to  prove  it. 

Antipater  by  his  last  directions  appointed  Polysperchon,  one  of 
Alexander’s  veteran  officers,  to  be  chief  administrator,  with  full 
powers  on  behalf  of  the  imperial  dynasty ;  while  he  assigned 
to  his  own  son  Kassander  only  the  second  place,  as  Chiliarch 
or  general  of  the  body-guard.2  He  thought  that  this  disposi- 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  SO  ;  Diod6r.  of  Demadds  on  such  a  matter,  as  Ar- 
xviii.  48;  Plutarch,  Demosth.  31;  xian  and  Plutarch  state.  Arrian  seems 
Arrian,  De  Reb.  post  Alex.  vi.  ap.  to  put  the  death  of  Demadds  too  early, 
Photiura,  Cod.  92.  from  his  anxiety  to  bring  it  into  imme- 

In  the  life  of  Phokion,  Plutarch  has  diate  juxtaposition  with  the  death  of 
written  inadvertently  AnHgoiw*  in-  Demosthenes,  whose  condemnation 
stead  of  Ferdikkas.  Demadds  had  proposed  in  the  Athenian 

It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however,  how  assembly. 

Demarches  can  have  been  the  accuser  2  Dioa.  xviii.  48. 
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tion  of  power  would  be  more  generally  acceptable  throughout 
the  empire,  as  Polysperchon  was  older  and  of  ®,c* 31^' 
longer  military  service  than  any  other  among  setsaside 
Alexander’s  generals.  Moreover,  Antipater  was  espe-  Kassander, 
cially  afraid  of  letting  dominion  fall  into  the  hands  and  names* 
of  the  princesses ; 1 2  all  of  whom — Olympias,  Kleopatra,  ChonSper 
and  Eurydik§ — were  energetic  characters,  and  the  Sfsecr0°ntent 
first  of  the  three  (who  had  retired  to  Epirus  from  andoppo- 
enmity  towards  Antipater)  furious  and  implacable.  Kassander. 

But  the  views  of  Antipater  were  disappointed  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  because  Kassander  would  not  submit  to  the  Kassander 
second  place,  nor  tolerate  Polysperchon  as  his  supe-  se^ugfor 
rior.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Antipater,  but  gets  pos- 
before  it  became  publicly  known,  Kassander  de-  Munychia, 
spatched  Nikanor  with  pretended  orders  from  Anti-  ^0™s' 
pater  to  supersede  Menyllus  in  the  government  of  with 
Munycliia.  To  this  order  Menyllus  yielded.  But  ^lemy 
when  after  a  few  days  the  Athenian  public  came  to  Antigonus 
learn  the  real  truth,  they  were  displeased  with  polysper- 
Phokion  for  having  permitted  the  change  to  be  made  chon* 

— assuming  that  he  knew  the  real  state  of  the  facts,  and  might 
have  kept  out  the  new  commander.3  Kassander,  while  securing 
this  important  post  in  the  hands  of  a  confirmed  partisan,  affected 
to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  Polysperchon,  and  to  occupy 
himself  with  a  hunting-party  in  the  country.  He  at  the  same 
time  sent  confidential  adherents  to  the  Hellespont  and  other 
places  in  furtherance  of  his  schemes ;  and  especially  to  contract 
alliance  with  Antigonus  in  Asia  and  with  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  His 
envoys  being  generally  well  received,  he  himself  soon  quitted 
Macedonia  suddenly,  and  went  to  concert  measures  with  Anti¬ 
gonus  in  Asia.8  It  suited  the  policy  of  Ptolemy,  and  still  more 
that  of  Antigonus,  to  aid  him  against  Polysperchon  and  the 
imperial  dynasty.  On  the  death  of  Antipater,  Antigonus  had 
resolved  to  make  himself  the  real  sovereign  of  the  Asiatic 
Alexandrine  empire,  possessing  as  he  did  the  most  powerful 
military  force  within  it. 


1  Diorl.  xix.  11. 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  31.  DiodCr. 

{xviii.  64)  says  also  that  Nikanor  was 


nominated  by  Kassander. 
8  DiodOr.  xviii.  54. 
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Even  before  this  time  the  imperial  dynasty  had  been  a  name 
rather  than  a  reality;  yet  still  a  respected  name. 
But  now,  the  preference  shown  to  Polysperchon  by 
the  deceased  Antipater,  and  the  secession  of  Kassander, 
placed  all  the  great  real  powers  in  active  hostility 
against  the  dynasty.  Polysperchon  and  his  friends 
were  not  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  their  position. 
The  principal  officers  in  Macedonia  having  been  con¬ 
vened  to  deliberate,  it  was  resolved  to  invite  Olympias 
out  of  Epirus,  that  she  might  assume  the  tutelage  of 
her  grandson  Alexander  (son  of  Eoxana) — to  place 
the  Asiatic  interests  of  the  dynasty  in  the  hands  of 
Eumenes,  appointing  him  to  the  supreme  command1 
— and  to  combat  Kassander  in  Europe,  by  assuring  to  themselves 
the  general  goodwill  and  support  of  the  Greeks.  This  last  object 
was  to  be  obtained  by  granting  to  the  Greeks  general  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  and  by  subverting  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies  and  military 
governments  now  paramount  throughout  the  cities. 

The  last  hope  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  Alexander’s  empire 
Ineffectual  in  Asia,  against  the  counter  -  interests  of  the  great 
Euments  to  ^ace^onian  officers,  who  were  steadily  tending  to 
uphold  the  divide  and  appropriate  it,  now  lay  in  the  fidelity 
dySvin  and  military  skill  of  Eumenis.  At  his  disposal 
gallantry  Polysperchon  placed  the  imperial  treasures  and 
and  ability:  soldiers  in  Asia  ;  especially  the  brave,  but  faithless 
betrayed  and  disorderly,  Argyraspides.  Olympias  also  ad- 
soimersand  dressed  to  a  pathetic  letter,  asking  his  counsel 
slain  by  as  the  only  friend  and  saviour  to  whom  the  imperial 
Antigonus.  famQy  could  now  look.  Eumends  replied  by  assuring 
them  of  his  devoted  adherence  to  their  cause.  But  he  at  the  same 
time  advised  Olympias  not  to  come  out  of  Epirus  into  Macedonia ; 
or  if  she  did  come,  at  all  events  to  abstain  from  vindictive  and 
cruel  proceedings.  Both  these  recommendations,  honourable  as 
well  to  his  prudence  as  to  his  humanity,  were  disregarded  by  the 
old  queen.  She  came  into  Macedonia  to  take  the  management 
of  affairs;  and  although  her  imposing  title  of  mother  to  the 
great  conqueror  raised  a  strong  favourable  feeling,  yet  her  multi¬ 
plied  executions  of  the  Antipatrian  partisans  excited  fatal  enmity 
1  Dioddr.  xviii.  49—58. 


B.C.  318— 
317. 
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against  a  dynasty  already  tottering.  Nevertheless  Eumenes, 
though  his  advice  had  been  disregarded,  devoted  himself  in  Asia 
with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  Alexandrine  family,  resisting  the 
most  tempting  invitations  to  take  part  with  Antigonus  against 
them.1  His  example  contributed  much  to  keep  alive  the  same 
active  sentiment  in  those  around  him ;  indeed,  without  him,  the 
imperial  family  would  have  had  no  sincere  or  commanding 
representative  in  Asia.  His  gallant  struggles,  first  in  Kilikia 
and  Phoenicia,  next  (when  driven  from  the  coast),  in  Susiana, 
Persis,  Media,  and  Paraetakgne,  continued  for  two  years  against 
the  greatly  preponderating  forces  of  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and 
Seleukus,  and  against  the  never-ceasing  treachery  of  his  own 
officers  and  troops.2  They  do  not  belong  to  Grecian  history. 
They  are,  however,  among  the  most  memorable  exploits  of 
antiquity.  While,  even  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  are 
hardly  inferior  to  the  combinations  of  Alexander  himself,  they 
evince,  besides,  a  flexibility  and  aptitude  such  as  Alexander 
neither  possessed  nor  required,  for  overcoming  the  thousand 
difficulties  raised  by  traitors  and  mutineers  around  him.  To  the 
last,  Eumenes  remained  unsubdued.  He  was  betrayed  to  Anti¬ 
gonus  by  the  base  and  venal  treachery  of  his  own  soldiers,  the 
Macedonian  Argyraspides.8 


1  Plutarch,  Eumends,  11,  12  ;  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos,  Eumends,  c.  6 :  Dioddr. 
58 — 62. 

Dioddr.  xvii.  58.  ifce  Si  tea l  irap' 
'OkvfimdSoi  avrtp  ypap.yi.ara,  Seopeinqs 
teal  At7rapov<njr  fio-qOetv  rolt  /3a<nA«v<n 
«at  eat try  *  povoy  yap  htelvov  irurroraroy 
airoAeXeuf>0at,  ritv  <f>C\tav ,  tea X  Svudpcvov 
8iop0a><ra«r0ai.  Tip/  ipijptav  rrjs  /SaoxAua}? 
o  ik  ias. 

Cornelius  Nepos,  Eumenes,  6.  “Ad 
hunc  (Eumenem)  Olympias,  quum 
literas  et  nuntios  misisset  in  Asiam, 
consultum,  utrum  repetitum  Mace* 
doniam  veniret  (nam  turn  in  Ejpiro 
habitabat)  et  eas  res  occuparet — huic 
511©  primum  suasit  ne  se  moveret,  et 
expectaret  quoad  Alexandri  films 
regnum  adipisceretur.  Sine  aliquA 
cupiditate  raperetur  in  Macedoniam, 
omnium  injuriarum  oblivisoeretur,  et 
in  neminem  acerbiore  uteretur  imperio. 
Horum  ilia  nihil  fe.cit.  Nam  et  in 
Macedoniam  profecta  est,  et  ibi  cru- 
delissime  se  gessit.”  Compare  Justin 
xiv.  6 ;  Dioddr.  xix.  11. 


The  details  respecting  Eumends  may 
be  considered  probably  as  depending 
on  unusually  good  authority.  His  friend 
Hieronymus,  of  Kardia,  had  written  a 
copious  history  of  his  own  time,  which, 
though  now  lost,  was  accessible  both  to 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch.  Hieronymus 
was  serving  with  Eumends  and  was 
taken  prisoner  along  with  him  by 
Antigonus,  who  sparedhim  and  treated 
him  well,  while  Eumends  was  put  to 
death  (Dioddr.  xix.  44).  Plutarch  had 
also  read  letters  of  Eumends  (Plut. 
Eum.  11). 

2  Dioddr.  xviii.  68—72  ;  xix.  11,  17, 
82, 44. 

8  Plutarch  (Eumends,  16—18),  Cor¬ 
nelius  Nepos  (10—18)  and  Justin  (xiv. 
8,  4)  describe  in  considerable  detail  the 
touching  circumstances  attending  the 
tradition  and  capture  of  Eumends.  On 
this  point  Dioddrus  is  more  brief,  hut 
he  recounts  at  much  length  the  pre¬ 
ceding  military  operations  between  Eu¬ 
mends  and  Antigonus  (xix  17,  82,  44). 

The  original  source  of  these 
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For  the  interests  of  the  imperial  dynasty  (the  extinction  of 
which  we  shall  presently  follow),  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  they  did  not  abandon  Asia  at  once,  at  the  death  of  Antipater, 
and  concentrate  their  attention  on  Macedonia  alone,  summoning 
over  Eumenes  to  aid  them.  To  keep  together  in  unity  the  vast 
aggregate  of  Asia  was  manifestly  impracticable,  even  with  his 
consummate  ability.  Indeed,  we  read  that  Olympias  wished  for 
his  presence  in  Europe,  not  trusting  any  one  but  him  as  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  child  Alexander.1  In  Macedonia,  apart  from  Asia, 
Eumenes,  if  the  violent  temper  of  Olympias  had  permitted  him, 
might  have  upheld  the  dynasty :  which,  having  at  that  time  a 
decided  interest  in  conciliating  the  Greeks,  might  probably  have 
sanctioned  his  sympathies  in  favour  of  free  Hellenic  community.2 

On  learning  the  death  of  Antipater,  most  of  the  Greek  cities 
had  sent  envoys  to  Pella.3  To  all  the  governments  of 
these  cities,  composed  as  they  were  of  his  creatures, 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment  to  know  what 
course  the  new  Macedonian  authority  would  adopt. 
Polysperchon,  persuaded  that  they  would  all  adhere 
to  Kassander,  and  that  his  only  chance  of  combating 
that  rival  was  by  enlisting  popular  sympathy  and 
interests  in  Greece,  or  at  least  by  subverting  these 
Antipatrian  oligarchies,  drew  up  in  conjunction  with 
his  counsellors  a  proclamation  which  he  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  dynasty. 

After  reciting  the  steady  goodwill  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  towards  Greece,  he  affirmed  that 
this  feeling  had  been  interrupted  by  the  untoward  Lamian 
war,  originating  with  some  ill  -  judged  Greeks,  and  ending 
in  the  infliction  of  many  severe  calamities  upon  the  various 
cities.  But  all  these  severities  (he  continued)  had  proceeded 
from  the  generals  (Antipater  and  Kraterus) :  the  kings  were 
now  determined  to  redress  them.  It  was  accordingly  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  political  constitution  of  each  city  should  be 
restored,  as  it  had  stood  in  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander  ; 

particulars  must  probably  be  the  xviii.  58. 
history  of  Hieronymus  of  Kardia,  him*  3  Plutarch,  Eumenes,  8. 
self  present,  who  has  been  copied,  3  DiodOr.  xviii.  55.  evflu?  ew  tov* 
more  or  less  accurately,  by  others.  atro  n»v  iroktwv  ir apdvra?  ft peor0evras 
'  l  Plutarch,  Eumends,  13 ;  HiodCr.  irpo<ncaA*<r«£jtwvot,  &c. 
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tliat  before  the  thirteenth  of  the  month  Xanthikus,  all  those  who 
had  been  condemned  to  banishment,  or  deported,  by  the  generals, 
should  be  recalled  and  received  back ;  that  their  properties  should 
be  restored,  and  past  sentences  against  them  rescinded ;  that  they 
should  live  in  amnesty  as  to  the  past,  and  good  feeling  as  to  the 
future,  with  the  remaining  citizens.  From  this  act  of  recal  were 
excluded  the  exiles  of  Amphissa,  Trikka,  Pharkadon,  and  Hera- 
kleia,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  Megalopoli tans,  implicated 
in  one  particular  conspiracy.  In  the  particular  case  of  those 
cities,  the  governments  of  which  had  been  denounced  as  hostile 
by  Philip  or  Alexander,  special  reference  and  consultation  was 
opened  with  Pella,  for  some  modification  to  meet  the  circum¬ 
stances.  As  to  Athens,  it  was  decreed  that  Samos  should  be 
restored  to  her,  but  not  Ordpus ;  in  all  other  respects  she  was 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
“All  the  Greeks  (concluded  this  proclamation)  shall  pass  decrees, 
forbidding  every  one  either  to  bear  arms  or  otherwise  act  in  hos¬ 
tility  against  us,  on. pain  of  exile  and  confiscation  of  goods,  for 
himself  and  his  family.  On  this  and  on  all  other  matters,  we 
have  ordered  Polysperchon  to  take  proper  measures.  Obey  him — 
as  we  have  before  written  to  you  to  do  ;  for  we  shall  not  omit  to 
notice  those  who  on  any  point  disregard  our  proclamation.” 1 

Such  was  the  new  edict  issued  by  the  kings,  or  rather  by  Poly¬ 
sperchon  in  their  names.  It  directed  the  removal  of 
all  the  garrisons,  and  the  subversion  of  all  the  oligar¬ 
chies,  established  by  Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war. 

It  ordered  the  recal  of  the  host  of  exiles  then  expelled. 

It  revived  the  state  of  things  prevalent  before  the 
death  of  Alexander— which  indeed  itself  had  been, 
for  the  most  part,  an  aggregate  of  macedonizing 
oligarchies  interspersed  with  Macedonian  garrisons. 

To  the  existing  Antipatrian  oligarchies,  however,  it 
was  a  death-blow  ;  and  so  it  must  have  been  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Grecian  envoys — including  probably 

3-  Diocldr.  xviii.  56.  In  this  chapter  teal  irportpov  iyptfyajiw,  <xkov«t«  rotfrov 
the  proclamation  is  riven  verbatim.  (noAvoWpxoyros)  These  words  must 
For  the  exceptions  made  in  respect  to  allude  to  written  answers  given  to 
Amphissa,  Trikka,  Herakleia,  &c.,  we  particular  cities  in  reply  to  special 
do  not  know  the  grounds.  applications.  No  general  proclamation 

Reference  is  made  to  prior  edicts  of  earlier  than  this  can  have  been  issued 
the  kings— ofo,  KaSdirep  vp.lv  since  the  death  of  Antipater. 
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deputations  from  the  exiles,  as  well  as  envoys  from  tlie  civic 
governments — to  whom  Polysperchon  delivered  it  at  Pella.  Not 
content  with  the  general  edict,  Polysperchon  addressed  special 
letters  to  Argos  and  various  other  cities,  commanding  that  the 
Antipatrian  leading  men  should  he  banished,  with  confiscation  of 
property,  and  in  some  cases  put  to  death, 1  the  names  being  pro¬ 
bably  furnished  to  him  by  the  exiles.  Lastly,  as  it  was  clear  that 
such  stringent  measures  could  not  be  executed  without  force — the 
rather  as  these  oligarchies  would  be  upheld  by  Kassander  from 
without— Polysperchon  resolved  to  conduct  a  large  military  force 
into  Greece ;  sending  thither  first,  however,  a  considerable  de¬ 
tachment,  for  immediate  operations,  under  his  son  Alexander. 

To  Athens,  as  well  as  to  other  cities,  Polysperchon  addressed 
special  letters,  promising  restoration  of  the  democracy  and  recal 
of  the  exiles.  At  Athens,  such  change  was  a  greater  revolution 
than  elsewhere,  because  'the  multitude  of  exiles  and  persons  de¬ 
ported  had  been  the  greatest.  To  the  existing  nine  thousand 
Athenian  citizens  it  was  doubtless  odious  and  alarming ;  while  to 
Phokion,  with  the  other  leading  Antipatrians,  it  threatened  not 
only  loss  of  power,  but  probably  nothing  less  than  the  alternative 
of  flight  or  death.2  The  state  of  interests  at  Athens,  however, 
was  now  singularly  novel  and  complicated.  There  were  the 
Antipatrians  and  the  nine  thousand  qualified  citizens.  There 
were  the  exiles,  who,  under  the  new  edict,  speedily  began  re¬ 
entering  the  city,  and  reclaiming  their  citizenship  as  well  as  their 
properties.  Polysperchon  and  his  son  were  known  to  be  soon 
coming  with  a  powerful  force.  Lastly,  there  was  Nikanor,  who 
held  Munychia  with  a  garrison,  neither  for  Polysperchon,  nor 
for  the  Athenians,  but  for  Kassander,  the  latter  being  himself 
also  expected  with  a  force  from  Asia.  Here  then  were  several 
parties,  each  distinct  in  views  and  interests  from  the  rest,  some 
decidedly  hostile  to  each  other. 

The  first  contest  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  Nikanor 
respecting  Munychia,  which  they  required  him  to  evacuate,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  recent  proclamation.  Nikanor  on  his  side  returned 

1  Bind,  xviii.  57.  far— that  Polysperchon  wished  to  put 

3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32.  The  opinion  down  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies 
of  Plutarch,  however,  that  Polysper-  everywhere,  and  that  Phokion  was  the 
chon  intended  this  measure  as  a  mere  leading  person  of  that  oligarchy  at 
trick  to  ruin  Phokion  is  only  correct  so  Athens. 
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an  evasive  answer,  promising  compliance  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permitted,  but  in  the  meantime  entreating  the  Athe- 
nians  to  continue  in  alliance  with  Kassander,  as  they  tions  of  "the 
had  been  with  his  father  Antipater.1  He  seems  to  Nika- 
have  indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on  them  to  declare  ^J»0|over' 
in  his  favour — and  not  without  plausible  grounds,  Munychia 
since  the  Antipatrian  leaders  and  a  large  proportion  of  gander5" 
the  nine  thousand  citizens  could  not  but  dread  the 
execution  of  Polysperchon’s  edict.  And  he  had  also  what  was  of 
still  greater  moment — the  secret  connivance  and  support  of 
Phokion,  who  put  himself  in  intimate  relation  with  Nikanor,  as 
he  had  before  done  with  Menyllus 2 — and  who  had  greater  reason 
than  any  one  else  to  dread  the  edict  of  Polysperchon.  At  a  public 
assembly  held  in  Peirseus  to  discuss  the  subject,  Nikanor  even 
ventured  to  present  himself  in  person  in  the  company  and  under 
the  introduction  of  Phokion,  who  was  anxious  that  the  Athenians 
should  entertain  the  proposition  of  alliance  with  Kassander.  But 
with  the  people,  the  prominent  wish  was  to  get  rid  altogether  of 
the  foreign  garrison,  and  to  procure  the  evacuation  of  Munychia ; 
for  which  object,  of  course,  the  returned  exiles  would  be  even 
more  anxious  than  the  nine  thousand.  Accordingly,  the  assembly 
refused  to  hear  any  propositions  from  Nikanor  ;  while  Derkyllus 
with  others  even  proposed  to  seize  his  person.  It  was  Phokion 
who  ensured  to  him  the  means  of  escaping,  even  in  spite  of 
serious  wrath  from  his  fellow-citizens,  to  whom  he  pleaded  that 
he  had  made  himself  guarantee  for  Nikanor Js  personal  safety.8 

Poreseeing  the  gravity  of  the  impending  contest,  Nikanor  had 

been  secretly  introducing  fresh  soldiers  into  Muny-  Nikanor 

chia.  .A^d  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  obtain  seizes  Pei- 

Tccus  by 

any  declared  support  from  the  Athenians,  he  laid  a  surprise, 
scheme  for  surprising  and  occupying  the  town  and  Sou^or- 
harbour  of  Peirseus,  of  which  Munychia  formed  the  warned, 
adjoining  eminence  and  harbour  on  the  southern  side  ^Sutions 
of  the  little  peninsula.  Notwithstanding  all  his  pre-  *&&***• 
cautions,  it  became  known  to  various  Athenians  that  he  was 
tampering  with  persons  in  Peirseus,  and  collecting  troops  in  the 
neighbouring  isle  of  Salamis.  So  much  anxiety  was  expressed  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  for  the  safety  of  Peirseus,  that  a  decree 

1  DiodOr.  xviii.  64.  2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  SX.  3  Plutarch,  Phokion,  S2. 
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was  passed,  enjoining  all  citizens  to  liold  themselves  in  arms  for 
its  protection,  under  Phokion  as  general.  Nevertheless  Phokion, 
disregarding  such  a  decree,  took  no  precautions,  affirming  that 
he  would  himself  be  answerable  for  Nikanor.  Presently  that 
officer,  making  an  unexpected  attack  from  Munychia  and 
Salamis,  took  Peirseus  by  surprise,  placed  both  the  town  and 
harbour  under  military  occupation,  and  cut  off  its  communication 
with  Athens  by  a  ditch  and  palisade.  On  this  palpable  aggres¬ 
sion,  the  Athenians  rushed  to  arms.  But  Phokion  as  general 
damped  their  ardour,  and  even  declined  to  head  them  in  an 
attack  for  the  recovery  of  Peirseus  before  Nikanor  should  have 
had  time  to  strengthen  himself  in  it.  He  went  however,  with 
Kon6n  (son  of  Timotheus),  to  remonstrate  with  Nikanor,  and  to 
renew  the  demand  that  he  should  evacuate,  under  the  recent 
proclamation,  all  the  posts  which  he  held  in  garrison.  But 
Nikanor  would  give  no  other  answer,  except  that  he  held  his 
commission  from  Kassander,  to  whom  they  must  address  their 
application.1  He  thus  again  tried  to  bring  Athens  into  com¬ 
munication  with  Kassander. 

The  occupation  of  Peiraeus  in  addition  to  Munychia  was  a 
Mischief  to  serious  calamity  to  the  Athenians,  making  them  worse 
the  Athe-  off  than  they  had  been  even  under  Antipater.  Pei- 
veil  as  to  rseus,  rich,  active,  and  commercial,  containing  the 
chonSpfro*ra  Athenian  arsenal,  docks,  and  muniments  of  war,  was 
Nikanor’s  in  many  respects  more  valuable  than  Athens  itself ; 
re :  for  all  purposes  of  war,  far  more  valuable.  Kassander 
neSfgence,  had  now  an  excellent  place  of  arms  and  base,  which 
hSie^ollu  MunycMa  a^one  would  not  have  afforded,  for  his 
sion,  of  *  operations  in  Greece  against  Polysperchon ;  upon 
Phokion.  whom  therefore  the  loss  fell  hardly  less  severely  than 
upon  the  Athenians.  Now  Phokion,  in  his  function  as  general, 
had  he  been  forewarned  of  the  danger,  might  have  guarded 
against  it,  and  ought  to  have  done  so.  This  was  a  grave  derelic¬ 
tion  of  duty,  and  admits  of  hardly  any  other  explanation  except 
that  of  treasonable  connivance.  It  seems  that  Phokion,  foreseeing 
his  own  ruin  and  that  of  his  friends  in  the  triumph  of  Polysper¬ 
chon  and  the  return  of  the  exiles,  was  desirous  of  favouring  the 

1  DiocTCrus,  xviii.  64;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  32 ;  Cornelias  Nepos,  Pho¬ 
kion,  2. 
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seizure  of  Peirseus  by  Nikanor,  as  a  means  of  constraining  Athens 
to  adopt  the  alliance  with  Kassander ;  which  alliance  indeed 
would  probably  have  been  brought  about,  had  Kassander  reached 
Peirseus  by  sea  sooner  than  the  first  troops  of  Polysperehon  by 
land.  Phokion  was  here  guilty,  at  the  very  least,  of  culpable 
neglect,  and  probably  of  ,  still  more  culpable  treason,  on  an 
occasion  seriously  injuring  both  Polysperehon  and  the  Athenians — 
a  fact  which  we  must  not  forget,  when  we  come  to  read  presently 
the  bitter  animosity  exhibited  against  him.1 

The  news,  that  Nikanor  had  possessed  himself  of  Peirseus, 
produced  a  strong  sensation.  Presently  arrived  a  Arrival  of 
letter  addressed  to  him  by  Olympias  herself,  com- 
manding  him  to  surrender  the  place  to  the  Athenians,  Poiysper: 
upon  whom  she  wished  to  confer  entire  autonomy,  treacherous 
But  Nikanor  declined  obedience  to  her  order,  still  S?licA?° 
waitmg  for  support  from.  Kassander.  The  arrival  of  nians : 
Alexander  (Polysperchon’s  son)  with  a  body  of  troops,  ^cSsCler 
encouraged  the  Athenians  to  believe  that  he  was  Peir2eus- 
come  to  assist  in  carrying  Peirseus  by  force,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  it  to  them.  Their  hopes  however  were  again  disap¬ 
pointed.  Though  encamped  near  Peirseus,  Alexander  made  no 
demand  for  the  Athenian  forces  to  co-operate  with  him  in  attack¬ 
ing  it,  but  entered  into  open  parley  with  Nikanor,  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  or  corrupt  into  surrendering  the  place. 2 
When  this  negotiation  failed,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  his  father,  who  was  already  on  his  march  towards  Attica  with 
the  main  army.  His  own  force  unassisted  was  probably  not 
sufficient  to  attack  Peirseus ;  nor  did  he  choose  to  invoke  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Athenians,  to  whom  he  would  then  have  been 
compelled  to  make  over  the  place  when  taken,— which  they  so 
ardently  desired.  The  Athenians  were  thus  as  far  from  their 
object  as  ever;  moreover,  by  this  delay  the  opportunity  of 

u  ^  Neposj  Phokion,  2.  perlculum,  seque  ejus  rei  obsidem  for* 

Concidit  autem  maxime  uno  crimine :  pollicitus  est.  Neque  ita  multo  post 
quod  cum  apud  eum  summum  esset  Nicanor  Pirceo  est  potitus.  Ad  quern 
impenum  populi,  et  Nicanovem,  recuperandum  cum  populus  armatus 
Cassandn  prsefectum,  insidiari  Pirieo  concurrisset,  ille  non  modo  neminem 
Atneniensium,  a  Uercyllo  moneretur :  ad  anna  vocavit,  sed  ne  artnatis  quiclem 
idemque  postuiaret,  nt  provideret,  ne  praesse.  voluit,  sine  quo  Athens* 
commeatibus  civitas  privaretur — huic,  umnino  esse  non  possunt. 
audiente  populo,  Phokion  negavit  esse  2  mod.  xviii.  65 ;  Plut.  Phokion,  88. 
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attacking  the  place  was  altogether  thrown  away ;  for  Kassander 
with  his  armament  reached  it  before  Polysperchon. 

It  was  Phokion  and  his  immediate  colleagues  who  induced 
Intrigues  of  Alexander  to  adopt  this  insidious  policy ;  to  decline 
with^Aiex-  reconquering  Peirseus  for  the  Athenians,  and  to 
he  tries  to  aPPr0Priate  it  for  himself.  To  Phokion,  the  recon- 
secure  for  stitution  of  autonomous  Athens,  with  its  democracy 
protection6  an<*  rest°re<i  exiles,  and  without  any  foreign  control- 

Aiexan*^  ling  force,  was  an  assured  sentence  of  banishment,  if 
the  agamst  not  of  death.  Not  having  been  able  to  obtain  pro- 
Athenians.  tection  from  the  foreign  force  of  Nikanor  and  Kas¬ 
sander,  he  and  his  friends  resolved  to  throw  themselves  upon 
that  of  Alexander  and  Polysperchon.  They  went  to  meet 
Alexander  as  he  entered  Attica— represented  the  impolicy  of  his 
relinquishing  so  important  a  military  position  as  Peiraeus,  while 
the  war  was  yet  unfinished— and  offered  to  co-operate  with  him 
for  this  purpose,  by  proper  management  of  the  Athenian  public. 
Alexander  was  pleased  with  these  suggestions,  accepted  Phokion 
with  the  others  as  his  leading  adherents  at  Athens,  and  looked 
upon  Peiraeus  as  a  capture  to  be  secured  for  himself.1  Numerous 
returning  Athenian  exiles  accompanied  Alexander's  army.  It 
seems  that  Phokion  was  desirous  of  admitting  the  troops  along 
with  the  exiles,  as  friends  and  allies,  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
so  as  to  make  Alexander  master  of  the  city,  but  that  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  impracticable,  in  consequence  of  the  mistrust  created 
among  the  Athenians  by  the  parleys  of  Alexander  with  Nikanor.3 

The  strategic  function  of  Phokion,  however,  so  often  con¬ 
ferred  and  re-conferred  upon  him — and  his  power  of  doing  either 
good  or  evil — now  approached  its  close.  As  soon  as  the  returning 

1  Dioddr.  xviii.  65.  rwv  yip  ’Avn-  them ;  which  is  stated  in  the  clearest 
7rarpo>  yeyovoruiv  tfrCkutv  rivet  (virijpxov)  manner  by  Dioddrus,  and  appears  to 
*c<uoiirepl$<oKi<iiv*<l>opoiinevot  me  a  material  circumstance.  On  the 
T4>£€/c  T  otv  v  6  fxo)  V  Tt/twptaf)  virijv*  othot  ll&TUi,  Plllt&rcll  BlBlltlOBS  (though 
rqtrav  "Ake^dvSpw,  <aX  SiSaf-avret  to  crvfi~  Dioddrus  does  not)  that  Alexander  was 
<f>epoV)  eireurav  avrbv  lSt<f  Karexeiv  ra  anxious  to  seize  Athens  itself,  and  was 
ipovpia,  KaXfiri  irapaStSSvat  rolg 'ABrivaCoig  very  near  succeeding.  Plutarch  seems 
uevpif  av  6  KatrcravSpot  Kar&irokefja\0rf.  to  conceive  that  it  was  the  exiles  who 

%  Plutarch,  Phokion,  33 ;  Diod.  xviii.  were  disposed  to  let  him  in ;  but  if  that 
-65, 66.  This  seems  to  me  the  probable  bad  been  the  case  he  probably  would 
sequence  of  facts,  combining  Plutarch  have  been  let  in  when  the  exiles  be- 
with  Dioddrus.  Plutarch  takes  no  came  preponderant.  It  was  Phokion, 
notice  of  the  negotiation  opened  by  I  conceive,  who  was  desirous,  for  his 
Phokion  with  Alexander,  and  the  own  personal  safety,  of  admitting  the 
understanding  established  between  foreign  troops. 
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exiles  found  themselves  in  sufficient  numbers,  they 
a  revision  of  the  list  of  state  officers,  and  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  democratical  forms.  They  passed 
a  vote  to  depose  those  who  had  held  office  under  the 
Antipatrian  oligarchy,  and  who  still  continued  to 
hold  it  down  to  the  actual  moment.  Among  these 
Phokion  stood  first :  along  with  him  were  his  son-in- 
law  Charikles,  the  Phalerean  Demetrius,  Kallimedon, 

NikoklSs,  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  and  Philokl&s. 

These  persons  were  not  only  deposed,  but  condemned, 
some  to  death,  some  to  banishment  and  confiscation 
of  property.  Demetrius,  Charikles,  and  Kallimedon 
sought  safety  by  leaving  Attica ;  but  Phokion  and 
the  rest  merely  went  to  Alexander’s  camp,  throw¬ 
ing  themselves  upon  his  protection  on  the  faith  of 
the  recent  understanding.1  Alexander  not  only  received  them 
courteously,  but  gave  them  letters  to  his  father  Polvsperchon, 
requesting  safety  and  protection  for  them,  as  men  who  had  em¬ 
braced  his  cause,  and  who  were  still  eager  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  support  him.2  Armed  with  these  letters,  Phokion  and  his 
companions  went  through  Boeotia  and  Phokis  to  meet  Poly- 
sperchon  on  his  march  southward.  They  were  accompanied  by 
Deinarchus  and  by  a  Platsean  named  Sol6n,  both  of  them  passing 
for  friends  of  Polysperchon.3 

The  Athenian  democracy,  just  reconstituted,  which  had  passed 
the  recent  condemnatory  votes,  was  disquieted  at  the  AgnonidSs 
news  that  Alexander  had  espoused  the  cause  of  ^sentfas 
Phokion  and  had  recommended  the  like  policy  to  his  deputies  to 
father.  It  was  possible  that  Polysperchon  might  seek,  chon/fco*" 
with  his  powerful  army,  both  to  occupy  Athens  and  |*£n!  and10" 
to  capture  Peirseus,  and  might  avail  himself  of  to  claim  the 
Phokion  (like  Antipater  after  the  Lamian  war)  as  a  the  regal 
convenient  instrument  of  government.  It  seems  e<*ict- 


called  for 


Return  of 
the  deport¬ 
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l  Diodbr.  xviii.  65 ;  Plutarch,  Pho¬ 
kion,  35. 

3 1)ioddr.  xviii.  66.  rrpocrSe^Qivres 
in  avrov  (Alexander)  <fn Ao<f>p6mf,  ypa/x- 
fuera  i\aBov  irpoj  rov  rrarepa  IXoAvcnrep* 
Xovra,  oirus  /xrjSiv  it aJUtaviv  ol  ircpl 
QiokCvv*  TaK€lvovir€<f>povrtK6rt^, 
k  at  vvv  iieayy  <r  A  Aopevo  iff  avra 


flPvjyurpaf  «t  v. 

This  application  of  Phokion  to 
Alexander,  and  the  letters  obtained  to 
Polysperchon,  are  not  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  though  they  are  important 
circumstances  in  following  the  last 
days  of  Phokion’s  life. 

*  Plutarch,  Phokion,  36 
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plain  that  this  was  the  project  of  Alexander,  and  that  he 
counted  on  Phokion  as  a  ready  auxiliary  in  both.  Now  the 
restored  democrats,  though  owing  their  restoration  to  Polysper- 
chon,  were  much  less  compliant  towards  him  than  Phokion  had 
heen.  Not  only  they  would  not  admit  him  into  the  city,  but 
they  would  not  even  acquiesce  in  his  separate  occupation  of 
Munychia  and  Peirseus.  On  the  proposition  of  Agnonides  and 
Archestratus,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Polysperchon  accusing 
Phokion  and  his  comrades  of  high  treason ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
claiming  for  Athens  the  full  and  undiminished  benefit  of  the  late 
regal  proclamation — autonomy  and  democracy,  with  restoration 
of  Peirseus  and  Munychia  free  and  ungarrisoned.1 

The  deputation  reached  Polysperchon  at  Pharyges  in  Phokis, 
as  early  as  Phokion’s  company,  which  had  heen 
detained  for  some  days  at  Elateia  by  the  sickness  of 
Peinarchus.  That  delay  was  unfortunate  for  Phokion. 
Had  he  seen  Polysperchon,  and  presented  the  letter 
of  Alexander,  before  the  Athenian  accusers  arrived, 
he  might  probably  have  obtained  a  more  favourable 
reception.  But  as  the  arrival  of  the  two  parties  was 
nearly  simultaneous,  Polysperchon  heard  both  of 
them  at  the  same  audience,  before  King  Philip 
Aridseus  in  his  throne  with  the  gilt  ceiling  above  it  When 
Agnonides  —  chief  of  the  Athenian  deputation,  and  formerly 
friend  and  advocate  of  Demosthenes  in  the  Harpalian  cause — 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Phokion  and  his  friends,  their 
reciprocal  invectives  at  first  produced  nothing  but  confusion ; 
until  Agnonides  himself  exclaimed  :  “  Pack  us  all  into  one  cage 
and  send  us  back  to  Athens  to  receive  judgment  from  the 
Athenians”.  The  king  laughed  at  this  observation,  but  the 
bystanders  around  insisted  upon  more  orderly  proceedings,  and 
Agnonides  then  set  forth  the  two  demands  of  the  Athenians— 
condemnation  of  Phokion  and  his  friends,  partly  as  accomplices 
of  Antipater,  partly  as  having  betrayed  Peirseus  to  Nikanor — 
and  the  full  benefit  of  the  late  regal  proclamation  to  Athens.2 


Agnonides 

ancl 

Phokion 
are  heard 
■before  Poly¬ 
sperchon— 
Phokion 
and  his  col¬ 
leagues  are 
delivered  up 
as  pnsoneis 
to  the 
Athenians. 


3»Diod6r.  xviii.  66. 

2 Plutarch,  Phokion,  S3;  Cornel. 
TTepos,  Phokion,  3.  “Hie  (Phocion) 
ab  Agnonide  accusatus,  quod  Pirseum 
Nicanori  prodidisset,  ex  consilii  senten¬ 


tial  in  custodiam  conjectus,  Athenas 
deductus  est,  ut  ibi  de  eo  legibus  fleret 
judicium.” 

Plutarch  says  that  Polysperchon, 
before  he  gave  this  hearing  to  both 
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Now,  on  the  last  of  these  two  heads,  Polysperchon  was  noway 
disposed  to  yield,  nor  to  hand  over  Peirseus  to  the  Athenians  as 
soon  as  he  should  take  it.  On  this  matter,  accordingly,  he 
replied  by  refusal  or  evasion.  But  he  was  all  the  more  disposed 
to  satisfy  the  Athenians  on  the  other  matter— the  surrender  of 
Phokion ;  especially  as  the  sentiment  now  prevalent  at  Athens 
evinced  clearly  that  Phokion  could  not  be  again  useful  to  him 
as  an  instrument.  Thus  disposed  to  sacrifice  Phokion,  Poly- 
sperchon  heard  his  defence  with  impatience,  interrupted  him 
several  times,  and  so  disgusted  him,  that  he  at  length  struck  the 
ground  with  his  stick,  and  held  Ms  peace.  Hegemon,  another 
of  the  accused,  was  yet  more  harshly  treated.  When  he  appealed 
to  Polysperchon  himself,  as  having  been  personally  cognizant  of 
his  (the  speaker’s)  good  disposition  towards  the  Athenian  people 
(he  had  been  probably  sent  to  Pella  as  envoy  for  redress  of 
grievances  under  the  Antipatrian  oligarchy),  Polysperchon 
exclaimed  :  “  Do  not  utter  falsehoods  against  me  before  the 
king”.  Moreover,  king  Philip  himself  was  so  incensed,  as  to 
start  from  his  throne  and  snatch  his  spear,  with  which  he  would 
have  run  Hegemon  through — imitating  the  worst  impulses  of 
his  illustrious  brother — had  he  not  been  held  back  by  Poly¬ 
sperchon.  The  sentence  could  not  be  doubtful.  Phokion  and  his 
companions  were  delivered  over  as  prisoners  to  the  Athenian  depu¬ 
tation,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  intimating  that  in  his 
conviction  they  were  traitors,  but  that  he  left  them  to  be  judged 
by  the  Athenians,  now  restored  to  freedom  and  autonomy.1 

The  Macedonian  Kleitus  was  instructed  to  convey  them  to 
Athens  as  prisoners  under  a  guard.  Mournful  ‘was  the  spectacle 
as  they  entered  the  city  ;  being  carried  along  the  Kerameikus  in 
carts,  through  sympathizing  friends  and  an  embittered  multi¬ 
tude,  until  they  reached  the  theatre,  wherein  the  assembly 
was  to  be  convened.  That  assembly  was  composed  of  every 
one  who  chose  to  enter,  and  is  said  to  have  contained  many 

parties,  ordered  the  Corinthian  Dein-  two  Corinthians,  both  bearing  this  same 
arckus  to  be  tortured  and  to  be  put  to  name  (as  Westermann  supposes,  Gesch. 
death.  Now  the  person  so  named  can-  der  Beredtsamkeit,  sect.  72),  or  the 
not  be  Deinarchus  the  logographer— of  statement  of  Plutarch  must  aUude  to 
whom  we  have  some  specimens  remain-  an  order  given,  but  not  carried  into 
ing,  and  who  was  alive  even  as  late  as  effect ;  which  latter  seems  to  me  most 
292  b.c.— though  he  too  was  a  Corin-  probable. 

thian.  Either,  therefore,  there  were  1  IJlut.  Phok,  88,  U ;  Died,  xviii.  66. 
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foreigners  and  slaves.  But  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for 
Phokion  is  Phokion  had  such  really  been  the  case ;  for  foreigners 
prisaner^to3  an(^  slaves  had  no  cause  of  antipathy  towards  him. 
Athens^and  The  assembly  was  mainly  composed  of  Phokion’s 
trial^jefore  keenest  enemies,  the  citizens  just  returned  from  exile 
bly.^otion  or  deportation ;  among  whom  may  doubtless  have 
friends  for  keen  intermixed  more  or  less  of  non-qualifierl  persons, 
exclusion  since  the  lists  had  probably  not  yet  been  verified, 
qualified  When  the  assembly  was  about  to  be  opened,  the  friends 
persons.  of  Phokion  moved  that  on  occasion  of  so  important  a 
trial  foreigners  and  slaves  should  be  sent  away.  This  was  in 
every  sense  an  impolitic  proceeding ;  for  the  restored  exiles, 
chiefly  poor  men,  took  it  as  an  insult  to  themselves,  and  became 
only  the  more  embittered,  exclaiming  against  the  oligarchs  who 
were  trying  to  exclude  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  stronger  grounds  of  exasperation 
intense  than  those  which  inflamed  the  bosoms  of  these 
tkmof  the  returned  exiles.  We  must  recollect  that  at  the  close 
returned  of  the  Lamian  war  the  Athenian  democracy  had  been 
against  forcibly  subverted.  Demosthenes  and  its  principal 
grcmnds  for  lea(ters  had  been  slain,  some  of  them  with  antecedent 
that  feeling,  cruelties ;  the  poorer  multitude,  in  number  more 
than  half  of  the  qualified  citizens,  had  been  banished  or  deported 
into  distant  regions.  To  all  the  public  shame  and  calamity, 
there  was  thus  superadded  a  vast  mass  of  individual  suffering 
and  impoverishment,  the  mischiefs  of  which  were  very  imper¬ 
fectly  healed,  even  by  that  unexpected  contingency  which  had 
again  thrown  open  to  them  their  native  city.  Accordingly,  when 
these  men  returned  from  different  regions,  each  hearing  from  the 
rest  new  tales  of  past  hardship,  they  felt  the  bitterest  hatred 
against  the  authors  of  the  Antipatrian  revolution ;  and  among 
these  authors  Phokion  stood  distinctly  marked.  For  although 
.  he  had  neither  originated  nor  advised  these  severities,  yet  he  and 
his  friends,  as  administering  the  Antipatrian  government  at 
Athens,  must  have  been  agents  in  carrying  them  out,  and  had 
rendered  themselves  distinctly  liable  to  the  fearful  penalties  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  psephism  of  Demophantus,1  consecrated  by  an 

i  Andokidds  do  Mysteriis,  sects.  96,  97;  Lykurgus  adversus  Leokratem, 
sect  127. 


Chap  xcvi.  phokion  is  condemned  to  death. 


oath  taken  by  Athenians  generally,  against  any  one  who  should 
hold  an  official  post  after  the  government  was  subverted. 

When  these  restored  citizens  thus  saw  Phokion  brought  before 
them,  for  the  first  time  after  their  return,  the  common 
feeling  of  antipathy  against  him  burst  out  in  furious  ^ndemnS 
manifestations.  Agnonides,  the  principal  accuser, 
supported  by  Epikurus 1  and  Demophilus,  found  manifes¬ 
t-heir  denunciations  welcomed  and  even  anticipated,  ^afnst  him 
when  they  arraigned  Phokion  as  a  criminal  who  had  ™ the 
lent  his  hand  to  the  subversion  of  the  constitution, —  furious  and 
to  the  sufferings  of  his  deported  fellow-citizens, — and  *nanixnolls* 
to  the  holding  of  Athens  in  subjection  under  a  foreign  potentate  ; 
in  addition  to  which,  the  betrayal  of  Peirseus  to  Nikanor2  con¬ 
stituted  a  new  crime ;  fastening  on  the  people  the  yoke  of 
Kassander,  when  autonomy  had  been  promised  to  them  by  the 
recent  imperial  edict.  After  the  accusation  was  concluded, 
Phokion  was  called  on  for  his  defence ;  but  he  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  a  hearing.  Attempting  several  times  to  speak, 
he  was  as  often  interrupted  by  angry  shouts  ,*  several  of  his 
friends  were  cried  down  in  like  manner,  until  at  length  he  gave 
up  the  case  in  despair,  and  exclaimed  :  “  For  myself,  Athenians, 
I  plead  guilty  ;  I  pronounce  against  myself  the  sentence  of  death 
for  my  political  conduct :  but  why  are  you  to  sentence  these  men 
near  me,  who  are  not  guilty  %  ”  “  Because  they  are  your  friends, 
Phokion,”  was  the  exclamation  of  those  around.  Phokion  then 
said  no  more ;  while  Agnonides  proposed  a  decree  to  the  effect 
that  the  assembled  people  should  decide  by  show  of  hands 
whether  the  persons  now  arraigned  were  guilty  or  not,  and  that, 
if  declared  guilty,  they  should  be  put  to  death.  Some  persons 
present  cried  out  that  the  penalty  of  torture  ought  to  precede 
death;  but  this  savage  proposition,  utterly  at  variance  with 
Athenian  law  in  respect  to  citizens,  was  repudiated  not  less  by 
Agnonides  than  by  the  Macedonian  officer  Kleitus.  The  decree 
was  then  passed,  after  which  the  show  of  hands  was  called  for. 
Nearly  every  hand  in  the  assembly  was  held  up  in  condemnation; 
each  man  even  rose  from  his  seat  to  make  the  effect  more  im- 


xNot  the  eminent  philosopher  so  tionis  suspicionem  Pirns?,  tnaximeaue 
,,  ^  tj,  .  .  „  .  .  qwod  adversus  populi  oommoda  in 

2  Cornel.  Nepos,  Phok.  4.  “  Plurimx  senectute  steterat. 
vero  ita  exacuerentur  propter  prodi- 
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posing ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  pnt  on  wreaths  in  token  of 
triumph.  To  many  of  them,  doubtless,  the  gratification  of  this 
intense  and  unanimous  vindictive  impulse, — in  their  view  not 
merely  legitimate,  but  patriotic, — must  have  been  among  the 
happiest  moments  of  life.1 

After  sentence,  the  five  condemned  persons — Phokion,  Nikokles, 
Death  Of  Thudippus,  Hegemon,  and  Pythoklgs— were  consigned 
and  Ms1  to  tlie  suPreme  magistrates  of  police,  called  The 
four  18  Eleven,  and  led  to  prison  for  the  purpose  of  having 
colleagues,  the  customary  dose  of  poison  administered.  Hostile 
bystanders  ran  alongside,  taunting  and  reviling  them.  It  is  even 
said  that  one  man  planted  himself  in  the  front,  and  spat  upon 
Phokion,  who  turned  to  the  public  officers  and  exclaimed :  “Will 
no  one  check  this  indecent  fellow  ?  ”  This  was  the  only  emotion 
which  he  manifested  ;  in  other  respects  his  tranquillity  and  self- 
possession  were  resolutely  maintained  during  this  soul-subduing 
march  from  the  theatre  to  the  prison,  amidst  the  wailings  of  his 
friends,  the  broken  spirit  of  his  four  comrades,  and  the  fiercest 
demonstrations  of  antipathy  from  his  fellow-citizens  generally. 
One  ray  of  comfort  presented  itself  as  he  entered  the  prison.  It 
was  the  nineteenth  of  the  month  Munychion,  the  day  on  which 
the  Athenian  Horsemen,  or  Knights  (the  richest  class  in  the 
city,  men  for  the  most  part  of  oligarchical  sentiments),  celebrated 
their  festal  procession  with  wreaths  on  their  heads  in  honour  of 
Zeus.  Several  of  these  horsemen  halted  in  passing,  took  off  their 
wreaths,  and  wept  as  they  looked  through  the  gratings  of  the 
prison. 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to  tell  his  son  Phokus, 
Phokion  replied — “  I  tell  him  emphatically  not  to  hold  evil 
memory  of  the  Athenians  The  draught  of  hemlock  was  then 
administered  to  all  five — to  Phokion  last.  Having  been  con¬ 
demned  for  treason,  they  were  not  buried  in  Attica ;  nor  were 
Phokion’s  friends  allowed  to  light  a  funeral  pile  for  the  burning 
of  his  body,  which  was  carried  out  of  Attica  into  the  Megarid,  by  a 
hired  agent  named  Konopion,  and  there  burnt  by  fire  obtained  at 
Megara.  The  wife  of  Phokion,  with  her  maids,  poured  libations 
and  marked  the  spot  by  a  small  mound  of  earth ;  she  also 

kion^0  XV^  ^  *  *>*u*arc*1’  Phokion,  84,  35 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plio- 
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collected  the  bones  and  brought  them  back  to  Athens  in  her 
bosom,  during  the  secrecy  of  night.  She  buried  them  near  her 
own  domestic  hearth,  with  this  address — “Beloved  Hestia,  I 
confide  to  thee  these  relics  of  a  good  man.  Restore  them  to  his 
own  family  vault,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  shall  come  to  their 
senses.”1 

After  a  short  time  (we  are  told  by  Plutarch)  the  Athenians  did 
thus  come  to  their  senses.  They  discovered  that  Pho-  Alfcerati{)n 
kion  had  been  a  faithful  and  excellent  public  servant,  0f  th©  senti- 
repented  of  their  severity  towards  him,  celebrated  Athen°ian?e 
his  funeral  obsequies  at  the  public  expense,  erected  a  towards 
statue  in  his  honour,  and  put  to  death  Agnonid6s  by  not  long* 
public  judicial  sentence ;  while  Epikurus  and  Demo-  Honours^8* 

philus  fled  from  the  city  and  were  slain  by  Phokion’s  shown  to 
^on  2  his  memory. 

These  are  ostensibly  correct ;  but  Plutarch  omits  to  notice  the 
real  explanation  of  them.  Within  two  or  three  months  after 
the  death  of  Phokion,  Kassander,  already  in  possession  of 


i  Plutarch,  Phokion,  86,  87.  Two 
other  anecdotes  are  recounted  by 
Plutarch,  which  seem  to  be  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  NikoKISs  entreated  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  swallow  his 
potion  before  Phokion;  upon  which 
the  latter  replied— “Your  request, 
Nikoklds,  is  sad  and  mournful;  but 
as  I  have  never  yet  refused  you  any¬ 
thing  throughout  my  life,  I  grant  this 

After  the  four  first  had  drunk,  all 
except  Phokion,  no  more  hemlock  was 
left,  upon  which  the  gaoler  said  that 
he  would  not  prepare  any  more,  unless 
twelve  drachm®  of  money  were  given 
to  him  to  buy  the  material.  Some 
hesitation  took  place,  until  Phokion 
asked  one  of  his  friends  to  supply  the 
money,  sarcastically  remarking  that  it 
was  Hard  if  a  man  could  not  even  die 
gratis  at  Athens. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  anecdotes— 
if  we  read,  in  Plato’s  Phsedon  <152—156), 
the  details  of  the  death  of  SokratSs, 
we  shall  see  that  death  by  hemlock  was 
not  caused  instantaneously,  but  in  a 
gradual  and  painless  manner,  the  per¬ 
son  who  had  swallowed  the  potion 
being  desired  to  walk  about  for  some 
time,  until  his  legs  grew  heavy,  and 
then  to  lie  down  in  bed,  after  which  he 
gradually  chilled  and  became  insen¬ 


sible,  first  in  the  extremities,  next  in 
the  vital  centres.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  question,  which  of  the  per¬ 
sons  condemned  should  swallow  the 
first  of  the  five  potions,  could  be  of  very 
little  moment. 

Then  as  to  the  alleged  niggardly  stock 
of  hemlock  in  the  Athenian  prison,  what 
would  have  been  the  alternative  if  Pho- 
kion’s  friend  had  not  furnished  the 
twelve  drachma  ?  Would  he  have  re¬ 
mained  in  confinement  without  being 
put  to  death  ?  Certainly  not,  for  he 
was  under  capital  sentence,  would  he 
have  been  put  to  death  by  the  sword 
or  some  other  unexpensive  instru¬ 
ment?  This  is  at  variance  with  the 
analogy  of  Athenian  practice.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  story,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  Eleven  had  allotted 
to  this  gaoler  a  stock  of  hemlock  (or 
the  price  thereof)  really  adequate  to 
five  potions,  but  that  he  by  accident  or 
awkwardness  had  wasted  a  part  of  it, 
so  that  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  supply  the  deficiency  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  From  this  embarrass¬ 
ment  he  was  rescued  by  Phokion  and 
his  friend;  and  Phokion’s  sarcasm 
touches  upon  the  strangeness  of  a  man 
being  called  upon  to  pay  for  his  own 
execution. 

2  Plutarch,  Phokion,  88. 
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gets  pos¬ 
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and  restores 
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chical  or 
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party. 


Peiraeus  and  Munychia,  became  also  master  of  Athens  ;  the  oli¬ 
garchical  or  Phokionic  party  again  acquired  predo¬ 
minance  ;  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was  recalled  from 
exile,  and  placed  to  administer  the  city  under  Kassan¬ 
der,  as  Phokion  had  administered  it  under  Antipater. 

No  wonder  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
memory  of  Phokion  should  he  honoured.  But  this 
is  m,  very  different  thing  from  spontaneous  change 
of  popular  opinion  respecting  him.  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  change  of  opinion  should  have  occurred, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  it  did  occur.  The  Demos  of  Athens, 
banished  and  deported  in  mass,  had  the  best  ground  for  hating 
Phokion,  and  were  not  likely  to  become  ashamed  of  the  feeling. 
Though  he  was  personally  mild  and  incorruptible,  they  derived 
no  benefit  from  these  virtues.  To  them  it  was  of  little  moment 
that  he  should  steadily  refuse  all  presents  from  Antipater,  when 
he  did  Antipater’s  work  gratuitously.  Considered  as  a  judicial 
trial,  the  last  scene  of  Phokion  before  the  people  in  the  theatre  is 
nothing  better  than  a  cruel  imposture ;  considered  as  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  public  opinion  already  settled,  it  is  one  for  which  the 
facts  of  the  past  supplied  ample  warrant. 

We  cannot  indeed  read  without  painful  sympathy  the  narra- 
Life  and  ^ve  an  man  a^ove  eighty, — personally  brave, 
character  of  mild,  and  superior  to  all  pecuniary  temptation,  so  far  as 
Phokion.  ^  p0S^ve  administration  was  concerned, — perishing 
under  an  intense  and  crushing  storm  of  popular  execration.  But 
when  we  look  at  the  whole  case — when  we  survey,  not  merely 
the  details  of  Phokion’s  administration,  but  the  grand  public 
objects  which  those  details  subserved,  and  towards  which  he 
conducted  his  fellow-citizens — we  shall  see  that  this  judgment  is 
fully  merited.  In  Phokion’s  patriotism — for  so  doubtless  he 
himself  sincerely  conceived  it — no  account  was  taken  of  Athenian 
independence;  of  the  autonomy  or  self-management  of  the 
Hellenic  world  ;  of  the  conditions,  in  reference  to  foreign  kings, 
under  which  alone  such  autonomy  could  exist.  He  had  neither 
the  Pan-hellenic  sentiment  of  Aristeides,  Kalllkratidas,  and 
Demosthenes,  nor  the  narrower  Athenian  sentiment,  like  the 
devotion  of  Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  and  of  Epameinondas  to  Thebes. 
To  Phokion  it  was  indifferent  whether  Greece  was  an  aggregate 
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of  autonomous  cities,  with  Athens  as  first  or  second  among  them, 
or  one  of  the  satrapies  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  Now 
this  was  among  the  most  fatal  defects  of  a  Grecian  public  man. 
The  sentiment  in  which  Phokion  was  wanting  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  all  those  splendid  achievements  which  have  given  to  Greece  a 
substantive  and  pre-eminent  place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Had  Themistokles,  Aristeides,  and  Leonidas  resembled  him, 
Greece  would  have  passed  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  Persia. 
The  brilliant,  though  chequered,  century  and  more  of  independent 
politics  which  succeeded  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  would  never  have 
occurred.  It  was  precisely  during  the  fifty  years  of  Phokion’s 
political  and  military  influence  that  the  Greeks  were  degraded 
from  a  state  of  freedom,  and  Athens  from  ascendency  as  well  as 
freedom,  into  absolute  servitude.  In  so  far  as  this  great  public 
misfortune  can  be  imputed  to  any  one  man,  to  no  one  was  it 
more  ascribable  than  to  Phokion.  He  was  strat^gus  during  most 
of  the  long  series  of  years  when  Philip’s  power  was  growing ; 
it  was  his  duty  to  look  ahead  for  the  safety  of  his  countrymen,' 
and  to  combat  the  yet  immature  giant.  He  heard  the  warnings 
of  Demosthenes,  and  he  possessed  exactly  those  qualities  which 
were  wanting  to  Demosthenes — military  energy  and  aptitude. 
Had  he  lent  his  influence  to  inform  the  short-sightedness,  to 
stimulate  the  inertia,  to  direct  the  armed  efforts,  of  his  country¬ 
men,  the  kings  of  Macedon  might  have  been  kept  within  their 
own  limits,  and  the  future  history  of  Greece  might  have  been 
altogether  different.  Unfortunately,  he  took  the  opposite  side. 
He  acted  with  iEschines  and  the  philippizers ;  without  receiving 
money  from  Philip,  he  did  gratuitously  all  that  Philip  desired- 
by  nullifying  and  sneering  down  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes  and 
the  other  active  politicians.  After  the  battle  of  Chteroneia, 
Phokion  received  from  Philip  first,  and  from  Alexander  after¬ 
wards,  marks  of  esteem  not  shown  towards  any  other  Athenian. 
This  was  both  the  fruit  and  the  proof  of  his  past  political  action 
-anti-Hellenic  as  well  as  anti- Athenian.  Having  done  much, 
m  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  promote  the  subjugation  of 
Greece  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  he  contributed  somewhat, 
during  the  latter  half,  to  lighten  the  severity  of  their  dominion  ; 
and  it  is  the  most  honourable  point  in  his  character  that  he 
always  refrained  from  abusing  their  marked  favour  towards  him- 
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self,  for  purposes  either  of  personal  gain  or  of  oppression  over  his- 
fellow-citizens.  Alexander  not  only  wrote  letters  to  him,  even 
during  the  plenitude  of  imperial  power,  in  terms  of  respectful 
friendship,  but  tendered  to  him  the  largest  presents —at  one  time 
the  sum  of  100  talents,  at  another  time  the  choice  of  four 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Xerxes  gave  to  Themistoklds* 
He  even  expressed  his  displeasure  when  Phokion,  refusing  every¬ 
thing,  consented  only  to  request  the  liberation  of  three  Grecian 
prisoners  confined  at  Sardis.1 

The  Lamian  war,  and  its  consequences,  were  Phokion’s  ruin. 
He  continued  at  Athens,  throughout  that  war,  freely  declaring 
his  opinion  against  it ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  spite  of 
his  known  macedonizing  politics,  the  people  neither  banished  nor 
degraded  him,  but  contented  themselves  with  following  the 
counsels  of  others.  On  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  war, 
Phokion  undertook  the  thankless  and  dishonourable  function  of 
satrap  under  Antipater  at  Athens,  ‘  with  the  Macedonian 
garrison  at  Munychia  to  back  him.  He  became  the  subordinate 
agent  of  a  conqueror  who  not  only  slaughtered  the  chief  Athe¬ 
nian  orators,  but  disfranchised  and  deported  the  Demos  in  mass. 
Having  accepted  partnership  and  responsibility  in  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  Phokion  was  no  longer  safe  except  under  the  protection  of 
a  foreign  prince.  After  the  liberal  proclamation  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  permitting  the  return  of  the 
banished  Demos,  he  sought  safety  for  himself,  first  by  that 
treasonable  connivance  which  enabled  Nikanor  to  seize  the 
Peirseus,  next  by  courting  Polysperchon  the  enemy  of  Nikanor. 
A  voluntary  expatriation  (along  with  his  friend  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius)  would  have  been  less  dangerous,  and  less  discreditable, 
than  these  manoeuvres,  which  still  further  darkened  the  close  of 
his  life,  without  averting  from  him,  after  all,  the  necessity  of 
facing  the  restored  Demos.  The  intense  and  unanimous  wrath 
of  the  people  against  him  is  an  instructive  though  a  distressing 
spectacle.  It  was  directed,  not  against  the  man  or  the  admini¬ 
strator— for  in  both  characters  Phokion  had  been  blameless, 
except  as  to  the  last  collusion  with  Nikanor  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Peirseus — but  against  his  public  policy.  It  was  the  last  protest 
of  extinct  Grecian  freedom,  speaking  as  it  were  from  the  tomb  in 
1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  18 ;  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p.  188. 
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a  voice  of  thunder,  against  that  fatal  system  of  mistrust,  inertia, 
self-seeking,  and  corruption,  which  had  betrayed 
autonomous  Athens  to  a  foreign  conqueror. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Polysperchon  with 
was  in  Phokis  when  Phokion  was  brought  before  him, 
on  his  march  towards  Peloponnesus.  Perhaps  he 
may  have  been  detained  by  negotiation  with  the 
JEtolians,  who  embraced  his  alliance.1  At  any  rate, 
he  was  tardy  in  his  march,  for  before  he  reached 
Attica,  Kassander  arrived  at  Peirseus  to  join  Nikanor 
with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  ships  and  4000  soldiers 
obtained  from  Antigonus.  On  learning  this  fact, 
Polysperchon  hastened  his  march  also,  and  presented 
himself  under  the  walls  of  Athens  and  Peirseus  with 
a  large  force  of  20,000  Macedonians,  4000  Greek  allies, 

1000  cavalry,  and  sixty-five  elephants— animals  which 
were  now  seen  for  the  first  time  in  European  Greece. 

He  at  first  besieged  Kassander  in  Peirseus ;  but  finding  it  difficult 
to  procure  subsistence  in  Attica  for  so  numerous  an  army,  he 
marched  with  the  larger  portion  into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  his 
son  Alexander  with  a  division  to  make  head  against  Kassander. 
Either  approaching  in  person  the  various  Peloponnesian  towns, 
or  addressing  them  by  means  of  envoys,  he  enjoined  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  Antipatrian  oligarchies,  and  the  restoration  of 
liberty  and  free  speech  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens.2  In  most  of 
the  towns  this  revolution  was  accomplished ;  but  in  Megalopolis 
the  oligarchy  held  out ;  not  only  forcing  Polysperchon  to  besiege 
the  city,  but  even  defending  it  against  him  successfully.  He 
made  two  or  three  attempts  to  storm  it,  by  movable  towers,  by 
tmdennining  the  walls,  and  even  by  the  aid  of  elephants ;  but 
he  was  repulsed  in  all  of  them,8  and  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
siege  with  considerable  loss  of  reputation.  His  admiral  Kleitus 
was  soon  afterwards  defeated  in  the  Propontis,  with  the  loss  of 
his  whole  fleet,  by  Nikanor  (whom  Kassander  had  sent  from 
Peirseus)  and  Antigonus.4 

After  these  two  defeats,  Polysperchon  seems  to  have  evacuated 
Peloponnesus,  and  to  have  carried  his  forces  across  the  Corinthian 

s  Dioddr.  xviii.  70,  71. 

4  Diod6r.  xviii.  72. 
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Gulf  into  Epirus,  to  join  Olympias.  His  party  was  greatly 
weakened  all  over  Greece,  and  that  of  Kassander  pro- 
stren’gthof  portionally  strengthened.  The  first  effect  of  this  was 
Kassander  the  surrender  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  m  the  city, 
he  gets Ce”  including  all  or  many  of  the  restored  exiles,  could  no 
of  Athens*  longer  endure  that  complete  severance  from  the  sea 

to  which  the  occupation  of  Peirseus  and  Munychia 
by  Kassander  had  reduced  them.  Athens  without  a  port  was 
hardly  tenable ;  in  fact,  Peirseus  was  considered  by  its  great  con¬ 
structor,  Tlieinistokles,  as  more  indispensable  to  the  Athenians 
than  Athens  itself.1  The  subsistence  of  the  people  was  derived 
in  large  proportion  from  imported  corn,  received  through 
Peirseus ;  where  also  the  trade  and  industrial  operations  were 
carried  on,  most  of  the  revenue  collected,  and  the  arsenals,  docks, 
ships,  &c.,  of  the  state  kept  up.  It  became  evident  that  Nikanor, 
by  seizing  on  the  Peirseus,  had  rendered  Athens  disarmed  and 
helpless ;  so  that  the  irreparable  mischief  done  by  Phokion,  in 
conniving  at  that  seizure,  was  felt  more  and  more  every  day. 
Hence  the  Athenians,  unable  to  capture  the  port  themselves,  and 
hopeless  of  obtaining  it  through  Polysperchon,  felt  constrained 
to  listen  to  the  partisans  of  Kassander,  who  proposed  that  terms 
should  be  made  with  him.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should 
become  friends  and  allies  of  Kassander  ;  that  they  should  have 
full  enjoyment  of  their  city,  with  the  port  Peirseus,  their  ships, 
and  revenues ;  that  the  exiles  and  deported  citizens  should  be 
readmitted ;  that  the  political  franchise  should  for  the  future  he 
enjoyed  by  all  citizens  who  possessed  1000  drachmae  of  property 
and  upwards;  that  Kassander  should  hold  Munychia  with  a 
governor  and  garrison,  until  the  war  against  Polysperchon  was 
brought  to  a  close ;  and  that  he  should  also  name  some  one  Athe¬ 
nian  citizen,  in  whose  hands  the  supreme  government  of  the  city 
should  be  vested.  Kassander  named  Demetrius  the  Phalerean 
(i.e.  an  Athenian  of  the  Deme  Phalerum),  one  of  the  colleagues 
of  Phokion,  who  had  gone  into  voluntary  exile  since  the  death 
of  Antipater,  hut  had  reoently  returned.2 

This  convention  restored  substantially  at  Athens  the  Anti- 
patrian  government,  yet  without  the  severities  which  had  marked 
its  original  establishment,  and  with  some  modifications  in  various 
1  Tlvacyd.  i.  93.  a  Diod6r.  xviii.  74. 
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ways.  It  made  Kassander  virtually  master  of  the  city  (as  Anti¬ 
pater  had  been  before  him),  by  means  of  his  govern- 
ing  nominee,  upheld  by  the  garrison,  and  by  the  0f  the 
fortification  of  Munychia,  which  had  now  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened,1  holding  a  prac-  at  Athens,^ 
tical  command  over  Peirseus,  though  that  port  was  mitigated * 
nominally  relinquished  to  the  Athenians.  But  there  the^haie-* 
was  no  slaughter  of  orators,  no  expulsion  of  citizens  ;  rean  Deme- 
moreover,  even  the  minimum  of  1000  drachmae,  trills‘ 
fixed  for  the  political  franchise,  though  excluding  the  multitude, 
must  have  been  felt  as  an  improvement  compared  with  the 
higher  limit  of  2000  drachmae  prescribed  by  Antipater.  J£as- 
sander  was  not,  like  his  father,  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming 
force,  master  of  Greece.  He  had  Polysperchon  in  the  field 
against  him  with  a  rival  army  and  an  established  ascendency  in 
many  of  the  Grecian  cities;  it  was  therefore  his  interest  to  abstain 
from  measures  of  obvious  harshness  towards  the  Athenian  people. 

Towards  this  end  his  choice  of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius 
appears  to  have  been  judicious.  That  citizen  con-  Adminis- 
tinued  to  administer  Athens,  as  satrap  or  despot 
under  Kassander,  for  ten  years.  He  was  an  accom-  rean  Deme- 
plished  literary  man,  friend  both  of  the  philosopher  JJjXns  in 
Theophrastus,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  school  of  a  moderate 
Aristotle,  and  of  the  rhetor  Deinarchus.  He  is  Census 
described  also  as  a  person  of  expensive  and  luxurious  Athenian^ 
habits ;  towards  which  he  devoted  the  most  of  the  population. 
Athenian  public  revenue — 1200  talents  in  amount,  if  Duris  is  to 
be  believed.  His  administration  is  said  to  have  been  discreet  and 
moderate.  We  know  little  of  its  details,  but  we  are  told  that 
he  made  sumptuary  laws,  especially  restricting  the  cost  and 
ostentation  of  funerals.2  He  himself  extolled  his  own  decennial 
period  as  one  of  abundance  and  flourishing  commerce  at  Athens,3 


1  See  the  notice  of  Munychia,  as  it 
stood  ten  years  afterwards  (DiodOr.  xx. 
45). 

.  2  Cicero,  De  Legg.  ii.  26,  66 ;  Strabo, 
ix.'P.  398 :  Pausanias,  i.  25,  5.  ntrpawov 
r«  ’Aflrjvatois  eirpage  yevecrdat  ArjpijTptov^ 

Ac.  Duris  ap.  Athenaeum,  xii.  542. 
Fragm.  27,  vol.  iii.  p.  477,  Frag.  Hist. 
Graec. 

The  Phalerean  Demetrius  composed, 


among  numerous  historical,  philosophi¬ 
cal,  and  literary  works,  a  narrative  oi 
his  own  decennial  administration  (Dio¬ 
genes  Laert.  v.  5,  9;  Strabo,  ib.y~ircpl 
rijf  Sctcacrfaf. 

The  statement  of  1200  talents,  as  the 
annual  revenue  handled  by  Demetrius, 
deserves  little  credit. 

3  See  the  Fragment  of  Demochards, 
2 ;  Fragment.  Historic.  Graec.  ed.  Didot, 
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But  we  learn  from  others,  and  the  fact  is  highly  probable,  thai 
it  was  a  period  of  distress  and  humiliation,  both  at  Athens  anc 
in  other  Grecian  towns  ;  and  that  Athenians,  as  well  as  others 
welcomed  new  projects  of  colonization  (such  as  that  of  Ophelia; 
from  Kyrene)  not  simply  from  prospects  of  advantage,  but  als< 
as  an  escape  from  existing  evils.1 

What  forms  of  nominal  democracy  were  kept  up  during  thii 
interval,  we  cannot  discover.  The  popular  judicature  must  hav< 
been  continued  for  private  suits  and  accusations,  since  Deinarchui 
is  said  to  have  been  in  large  practice  as  a  logographer,  or  compose] 
of  discourses  for  others.2  But  the  fact  that  three  hundred  anc 
sixty  statues  were  erected  in  honour  of  Demetrius  while  hii 
administration  was  still  going  on  demonstrates  the  gross  flattery 
of  his  partisans,  the  subjection  of  the  people,  and  the  practica 
abolition  of  all  free-spoken  censure  or  pronounced  opposition 
We  learn  that,  in  some  one  of  the  ten  years  of  his  administration 
a  census  was  taken  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  and  that  there 
were  numbered  21,000  citizens,  10,000  metics,  and  400, 00( 
slaves.3  Of  this  important  enumeration  we  know  the  bare  fact 


vol.  ii.  p.  448,  ap.  Polyb.  xii.  13.  Demo- 
char&s,  nephew  of  the  orator  Demos¬ 
thenes,  was  the  political  opponent  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  whom  he  re¬ 
proached  with  these  boasts  about  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity,  when  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  city  were  overthrown. 
To  such  boasts  of  Demetrius  Phalereus 
probably  belongs  the  statement  cited 
from  him  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  147)  abont 
the  laborious  works  in  the  Attic  mines 
at  L&ureium. 

1  Dioddr.  XX.  4(h  wgt0*  inreXd.fjt.pctvoi' 
pa j  fxovov  cyKparets  Strea’dat  iroXAuv 
ayaflwi',  a\A,a  teal  rtav  irapovTbiv  kclk&v 
atraAXayi}<re(r0ai. 

2  Dionys.  Halic.  Judicium  de  Din- 
archo,  pp.  633,  634 ;  Plutarch,^  Deme¬ 
trius,  10.  Xoy«i>  fxiv  b\tyapxtKys>  *PVV 
Si  fjLOvapxtKvis,  Koraoracrms  yevofievrj? 
Sia  ri)v  rov  Qakijpcws  Svvapiv,  <BC. 

3  KtesikUs  ap.  Athenaeum,  vi.  p.  272. 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (following  wessel- 
ing)  supplies  the  defect  in  the  text  of 
Athenseus,  so  as  to  assign  the  census 
to  the  116th  Olympiad.  This  conjec¬ 
ture  may  be  right,  yet  the  reasons  for 
it  are  not  conclusive.  The  census  may 
have  been  taken  either  in  the  116th  or 
in  the  117th  Olympiad;  we  have  no 
means  o|  determining  which.  The 
administration  of  the  Phalerean  Deme¬ 


trius  covers  the  ten  years  between  31] 
and  307  b.c.  (Fast.  Hell.  Append,  p 
388). 

Mr.  Clinton  (ad  ann.  317  B.C.  Fast 
Hell.)  observes  respecting  the  census- 
“The  21,000  Athenians  express  those 
who  had  votes  in  the  public  assembly 
or  all  the  males  above  the  age  o 
twenty  years ;  the  10,000  peroiKoc  de 
scribed  also  the  males  of  full  age 
When  the  women  and  children  are 
computed,  the  total  free  populatior 
will  he  about  127,660;  and  400, 00( 
slaves,  added  to  this  total,  will  give 
about  527,660  for  the  total  populatior 
of  Attica."  See  also  the  Appendix  tc 
F.  H.  p.  390  seq. 

This  census  is  a  very  interesting 
fact ;  but  our  information  respecting  il 
is  miserably  scanty,  and  Mr.  Clinton’s 
interpretation  of  the  different  numbers 
is  open  to  some  remark.  He  cannot  be 
right,  I  think,  in  saying— “The  21,00( 
Athenians  express  those  who  had  votes 
in  the  assembly*  or  all  the  males  above 
the  age  of  twenty  years".  For  we  art 
expressly  told  that,  under  the  adminis 
tration  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  al 
persons  who  did  not  possess  100( 
drachmae  were  excluded  from  the  poli 
tical  franchise ;  and,  therefore,  a  large 
number  of  males  above  the  age  oi 
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without  its  special  purpose  or  even  its  precise  date.  Perhaps 
some  of  those  citizens,  who  had  been  banished  or  deported  at  the 
dose  of  the  Lamian  war,  may  have  returned  and  continued  to  re¬ 
side  at  Athens.  But  there  still  seems  to  have  remained,  during 
all  the  continuance  of  the  Kassandrian  oligarchy,  a  body  of  ad¬ 
verse  Athenian  exiles,  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  overthrowing 
it,  and  seeking  aid  for  that  purpose  from  the  iEtolians  and  others.1 

The  acquisition  of  Athens  by  Kassander,  followed  up  by  hi® 
capture  of  Panaktum  and  Salamis,  and  seconded  by  B  c  ^ 
his  moderation  towards  the  Athenians,  procured  for  Autumn, 
him  considerable  support  in  Peloponnesus,  whither  Kassander 
he  proceeded  with  his  army.2  Many  of  the  cities,  in- 
timidated  or  persuaded,  joined  him  and  deserted  Poly-  many  pities 
sperchon ;  while  the  Spartans,  now  feeling  for  the  first  itJeSpS” 
time  their  defenceless  condition,  thought  it  prudent  tens atheir 
to  surround  their  city  with  walls.3  This  fact,  among  city  with 
many  others  contemporaneous,  testifies  emphatically  waIIs' 
how  the  characteristic  sentiments  of  the  Hellenic  autonomous 
world  were  now  dying  out  everywhere.  The  maintenance  of 
Sparta  as  an  unwalled  city  was  one  of  the  deepest  and  most 


twenty  years  would  have  no  vote  in  the 
assembly.  Since  the  two  categories 
are  not  coincident,  then,  to  which  shall 
we  apply  the  number  21,000  ?  To  those 
who  had  votes  ?  Or  to  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  free  citizens,  voting  or  not  vot¬ 
ing,  above  the  age  of  twenty?  The 
public  assembly,  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  of  little  moment  or 
efficacy,  so  that  a  distinct  record  of 
the  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote 
in  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  sought. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Clinton  interprets 
the  three  numbers  given  npon  two 
principles  totally  distinct.  The  two 
first  numbers  (citizens  and  metics)  he 
considers  to  designate  only  males  of 
full  age ;  the  third  number,  of  oUiraL, 
he  considers  to  include  both  sexes  and 
all  ages. 

This  is  a  conjecture  which  I  think 
very  doubtful,  in  the  absence  of  further 
knowledge.  It  implies  that  the  enume¬ 
rators  take  account  of  the  slave  women 
and  children,  but  that  they  take 
no  account  of  the  free  women  and 
children,  wives  and  families  of  the 
citizens  and  metics.  The  number  of 
the  free  women  and  children  are  wholly 


unrecorded,  on  Mr.  Clinton's  supposi¬ 
tion.  Now,  if,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
census,  it  was  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  slave  women  and  children,  it  surely 
would  be  not  less  necessary  to  enume¬ 
rate  th e  free  women  and  children. 

The  word  oUerai  sometimes  means, 
not  slaves  only,  but  the  inmates  of  a 
family  generally— free  as  well  as  slave. 
If  such  be  its  meaning  here  (which, 
however,  there  is  not  evidence  enough 
to  affirm),  we  eliminate  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  the  slave  women  and  children 
to  be  enumerated,  and  the  free  women 
and  children  not  to  be  enumerated. 

We  should  be  able  to  reason  more* 
confidently  if  we  knew  the  purpose  for 
which  the  census  had  been  taken— 
whether  with  a  view  to  military  or 
political  measures,  to  finance  and  taxa¬ 
tion,  or  to  the  question  of  subsistence* 
and  importation  of  foreign  com  (see* 
Mr.  Clinton's  Fast.  H.  ad.  ann.  444 
b.c.,  about  another  census  taken  in 
reference  to  imported  com). 

1  See  Dionys.  Halle.  Judic.  de  Dia- 
archo,  p.  658  Eeisk. 

2  Dioddr.  xviii.  76. 

2  Justin,  xiv.  6 :  Diod6r.  xviii,  76  p 
Pausan.  vii.  8,  $ ;  Pausan.  i.  26,  6. 
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cherished  of  Lykurgean  traditions— a  standing  proof  of  the  fear¬ 
less  bearing  and  self-confidence  of  the  Spartans  against  dangers 
.from  without.  The  erection  of  the  walls  showed  their  own  con¬ 
viction,  hut  too  well  home  out  by  the  real  circumstances  around 
them,  that  the  pressure  of  the  foreigner  had  become  so  over¬ 
whelming  as  not  to  leave  them  even  safety  at  home. 

The  warfare  between  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  became  now 
•b.c.317.  embittered  by  a  feud  among  the  members  of  the 
Autumn.  Macedonian  imperial  family.  King  Philip  Aridaeus 
Feud  in  the  and  his  wife  Eurydike,  alarmed  and  indignant  at  4he 
imperiaf13,11  restoration  of  Olympias  which  Polysperchon  was  pro- 
-ofm^as  solicited  aid  from  Kassander,  and  tried  to 

puts  to  ^  #  place  the  force  of  Macedonia  at  his  disposal.  In  this 
Arid*usllip  however  they  failed.  Olympias,  assisted  not  only  by 
S?k§— she  Polysperchon,  but  by  the  Epirotic  prince  iEakides, 
reigns  in  _  made  her  entry  into  Macedonia  out  of  Epirus,  ap- 
herWoody :  patently  in  the  autumn  of  317  b.c.  She  brought 
■against  the  ^er  P,oxana  ancl  her  child— the  widow  and  son 

partisans  of  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Macedonian  soldiers, 
Antipater,  assembled  by  Philip  Aridaeus  and  Eurydike  to  resist 
her,  were  so  overawed  hy  her  name  and  the  recollection  of 
Alexander,  that  they  refused  to  fight,  and  thus  ensured  to  her  an 
-easy  victory.  Philip  and  Eurydike  became  her  prisoners :  the 
.former  she  caused  to  be  slain ;  to  the  latter  she  offered  only  an 
■option  between  the  sword,  the  halter,  and  poison.  The  old  queen 
next  proceeded  to  satiate  her  revenge  against  the  family  of  Anti¬ 
pater.  One  hundred  leading  Macedonians,  friends  of  Kassander, 
were  put  to  death,  together  with  his  brother  Nikanor ; 1  while 
the  sepulchre  of  his  deceased  brother  Iollas,  accused  of  having 
poisoned  Alexander  the  Great,  was  broken  up. 

During  the  winter,  Olympias  remained  thus  completely  pre¬ 
dominant  in  Macedonia ;  where  her  position  seemed  strong,  since 
her  allies  the  JStolians  were  masters  of  the  pass  at  Thermopylae, 
while  Kassander  was  kept  employed  in  Peloponnesus  by  the 
force  under  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon.  But  Kassander, 
disengaging  himself  from  these  embarrassments,  and  eluding 
Thermopylae  hy  a  maritime  transit  to  Thessaly,  seized  the 
Perrhaebian  passes  before  they  had  been  put  under  guard,  and 

2  Diocldr.  xix.  11 ;  Justin,  x.  14, 4 ;  Pausanias,  i.  13,  4. 
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entered  Macedonia  without  resistance.  Olympias,  having  no* 
army  competent  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  was  forced  B  c  316 
to  shut  herself  up  in  the  maritime  fortress  of  Pydna, 
with  Roxana,  the  child  Alexander,  and  Thessaloniki,  pasTeTinto 
daughter  of  her  late  husband  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas.1  _defea0tsia 
Here  Kassander  blocked  her  up  for  several  months  Olympias, 
by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  succeeded  in  defeat-  comes  * 
mg  all  the  efforts  of  Polysperchon  and  JSakides  to  ^country 
relieve  her.  In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year  (316  —Olympias 
b.c.),  she  was  forced  by  intolerable  famine  to  sur-  in  peydma,d 
render.  Kassander  promised  her  nothing  more  an^pul^to 
than  personal  safety,  requiring  from  her  the  sur-  death, 
render  of  the  two  great  fortresses,  Pella  and  Amphipolis,  which 
made  him  master  of  Macedonia.  Presently,  however  the  relatives 
of  those  numerous  victims,  who  had  perished  by  order  of  Olympias, 
were  encouraged  by  Kassander  to  demand  her  life  in  retribution. 
They  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  verdict  of  condemnation 
against  her  from  what  was  called  a  Macedonian  assembly.  Never¬ 
theless,  such  was  the  sentiment  of  awe  and  reverence  connected 
with  her  name,  that  no  one  except  the  injured  men  themselves 
could  be  found  to  execute  the  sentence.  She  died  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  her  rank  and  domineering  character.  Kassander  took 
Thessaloniki  to  wife — confining  Roxana  with  the  child  Alexander 
in  the  fortress  of  Amphipolis — where  (after  a  certain  interval)  he* 
caused  both  of  them  to  be  slain.2 

While  Kassander  was  thus  master  of  Macedonia— -and  while 
the  imperial  family  were  disappearing  from  the  scene  B  C  315 
in  that  country — the  defeat  and  death  of  Eumenis 
(which  happened  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  cap-  power  of 
ture  of  Olympias8)  removed  the  last  faithful  partisan 
of  that  family  in  Asia.  But  at  the  same  time  it  left  ^cnf®fe’ 
in  the  hands  of  Antigonus  such  overwhelming  pre-  Kassander,. 
ponderance  throughout  Asia,  that  he  aspired  to  become  mSms, 
vicar  and  master  of  the  entire  Alexandrine  empire,  as  ^n^Seieu- 
well  as  to  avenge  upon  Kassander  the  extirpation  of  the  feus  against, 
regal  family.  His  power  appeared  indeed  so  formid-  him* 

1  Diod&r.  xix.  86.  of  Olympias,  Aristonous,  governor  of 

2  Diod&r.  xix.  50,  51 ;  Justin,  xiv.  5 ;  Amphipolis  in  her  interest,  considered, 

Pausan.  i.  25,  5 :  he.  7, 1.  Enmen&s  to  be  still  alive  (Diod&r.  xbL. 

2  Even  immediately  before  the  death  50). 
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able,  that  Kassander  of  Macedonia,  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt,  and  Selenkus  of  Babylonia,  entered  into  a  convention, 
which  gradually  ripened  into  an  active  alliance,  against  him 

During  the  struggles  between  these  powerful  princes,  Greece 
b.c.  315 —  appears  simply  as  a  group  of  subject  cities,  held, 
514#  garrisoned,  grasped  at,  or  coveted  by  all  of  them. 

KassandOT  p0iySperchon,  abandoning  all  hopes  in  Macedonia 

dreiaand  after  tlie  death  of  Olympias,  had  been  forced  to  take 
restores  refuge  among  the  JEtolians,  leaving  his  son  Alexander 

ThSbes.  to  make  the  best  struggle  that  he  could  in  Pelo¬ 

ponnesus,  so  that  Kassander  was  now  decidedly  preponderant 
throughout  the  Hellenic  regions.  After  fixing  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  he  perpetuated  his  own  name  by  founding, 
on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallen§,  and  near  the  site 
where  Potidaea  had  stood,  the  new  city  of  Kassandreia ;  into 
which  he  congregated  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  especially  the  remnant  of  the  citizens  of 
Olynthus  and  Potidsea,— towns  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip 
more  than  thirty  years  before.1  He  next  marched  into  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus  with  his  army  against  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon. 
Passing  through  Bceotia,  he  undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the 
city  of  Thebes,  which  had  been  destroyed  twenty  years  previously 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  ever  since  existed  only  as  a 
military  post  in  the  ancient  citadel  called  Kadmeia. .  The  other 
Boeotian  towns,  to  whom  the  old  Theban  territory  had  been 
assigned,  were  persuaded  or  constrained  to  relinquish  it;  and 
Kassander  invited  from  all  parts  of  Greece  the  Theban  exiles  or 
their  descendants.  From  sympathy  with  these  exiles,  and  also 
with  the  ancient  celebrity  of  the  city,  many  Greeks,  even  from 
Italy  and  Sicily,  contributed  to  the  restoration.  The  Athenians, 
now  administered  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  under  Kassander’s 
supremacy,  were  particularly  forward  in  the  work;  the  Messenians 
and  Megalopolitans,  whose  ancestors  had  owed  so  much  to  the 
Theban  Epameinondas,  lent  strenuous  aid.  Thebes  was  re¬ 
established  in  the  original  area  which  it  had  occupied  before 
Alexander’s  siege,  and  was  held  by  a  Kassandrian  garrison  in  the 
Kadmeia,  destined  for  the  mastery  of  Boeotia  and  Greece.2 

1 3>i°ddr.  xix.  52 ;  Pausanias,  v.  23, 2.  7,  2—5.  This  seems  an  explanation  of 

-  Dioddr.  xix.  52,  54,  78 ;  Pans&n.  ix.  Kassander’s  proceeding  more  probable 
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After  some  stay  at  Thebes,  Kassander  advanced  towards 
Peloponnesus.  Alexander  (son  of  Polysperchon)  b.c.  314. 
having  fortified  the  Isthmus,  he  was  forced  to  em-  Measures  of 
bark  his  troops  with  his  elephants  at  Megara,  and  af^ns?us 
cross  over  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  Epidaurus.  He  dis-  kassander 
possessed  Alexander  of  Argos,  of  Messenia,  and  even  promises 
of  his  position  on  the  Isthmus,  where  he  left  a  th^Grecian 
powerful  detachment,  and  then  returned  to  Mace-  ptoiemy 
donia.1  His  increasing  power  raised  both  appre-  promises 
hension  and  hatred  in  the  bosom  of  Antigonus,  who  Greatpower 
endeavoured  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  but  in  vain.2  SuJierfa 
Kassander  preferred  the  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  Greece. 
Seleukus,  and  Lysimachus  against  Antigonus,  who  was  now 
master  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  inspiring  common  dread  to 
all  of  them.8  Accordingly,  from  Asia  to  Peloponn&sus,  with 
arms  and  money,  Antigonus  despatched  the  Milesian  Aristo- 
demus  to  strengthen  Alexander  against  Kassander,  whom  he 
further  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  the  Macedonian  name,  because 
he  had  slain  Olympias,  imprisoned  the  other  members  of  the 
regal  family,  and  re-established  the  Olynthian  exiles.  He  caused 
the  absent  Kassander  to  be  condemned  by  what  was  called  a 
Macedonian  assembly,  upon  these  and  other  charges. 

Antigonus  further  proclaimed,  by  the  voice  of  this  assembly, 
that  all  the  Greeks  should  be  free,  self-governing,  and  exempt 
from  garrisons  or  military  occupation.4  It  was  expected  that 
these  brilliant  promises  would  enlist  partisans  in  Greece  against 
Kassander ;  accordingly,  Ptolemy,  ruler  of  Egypt,  one  of  the 
enemies  of  Antigonus,  thought  fit  to  issue  similar  proclamations 
a  few  months  afterwards,  tendering  to  the  Greeks  the  same  boon 
from  himself.6  These  promises,  neither  executed  nor  intended  to 
be  executed  by  either  of  the  kings,  appear  to  have  produced  little 
or  no  effect  upon  the  Greeks. 

The  arrival  of  Aristod^mus  in  Peloponnesus  had  reanimated 
the  party  of  Alexander  (son  of  Polysperchon),  against  whom 


than  that  given  by  Pausanias ;  wh< 
tells  ns  that  Kassander  hated  th< 
memory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  anc 
wished  to  undo  the  consequences  o: 
his  acts.  That  he  did  so  hate  Alex 
ander  is,  however,  extremely  credible 


see  Plutarch,  Alexand.  74. 

1  Dioddr.  xix.  54. 

2  Dioddr.  xix.  55. 

8  Dioddr.  xix.  57. 

4  Dioddr.  xix.  8L 

5  Dioddr.  xix.  68. 
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Kassander  was  again  obliged  to  bring  bis  full  forces  from 
Macedonia.  Though  successful  against  Alexander  at  Argos, 
Oxchomenus,  and  other  places,  Kassander  was  not  able  to  crush 
him,  and  presently  thought  it  prudent  to  gain  him  over.  He 
offered  to  him  the  separate  government  of  Peloponnesus,  though 
in  subordination  to  himself.  Alexander  accepted  the  offer, 
becoming  Kassander’s  ally,1  and  carried  on  war,  jointly  with 
him,  against  Aristodlmus,  with  varying  success,  until  he  was 
presently  assassinated  by  some  private  enemies.  Nevertheless 
his  widow,  Kratesipolis,  a  woman  of  courage  and  energy,  still 
maintained  herself  in  considerable  force  at  Sikydn.2 3  Kassander’s 
most  obstinate  enemies  were  the  HStolians,  of  whom  we  now  first 
hear  formal  mention  as  a  substantive  confederacy.8  These 
JStolians  became  the  allies  of  Antigonus  as  they  had  been  before 
of  Polysperchon,  extending  their  predatory  ravages  even  as  far  as 
Attica.  Protected  against  foreign  garrisons,  partly  by  their  rude 
and  fierce  habits,  partly  by  their  mountainous  territory,  they 
were  almost  the  only  Greeks  who  could  still  be  called  free. 
Kassander  tried  to  keep  them  in  check  through  their  neighbours 
the  Akamanians,  whom  he  induced  to  adopt  a  more  concentrated 
habit  of  residence,  consolidating  their  numerous  petty  townships 
into  a  few  considerable  towns — Stratus,  Sauria,  and  Agrinium — 
convenient  posts  for  Macedonian  garrisons.  He  also  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Leukas,  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus,  defeating  the 
Illyrian  king  Glaukias,  so  that  his  dominion  now  extended 
across  from  the  Thermaic  to  the  Adriatic  Gulf.4  His  general 
Philippus  gained  two  important  victories  over  the  iEtolians  and 
Epirots,  forcing  the  former  to  relinquish  some  of  their  most 
accessible  towns.5 

The  power  of  Antigonus  in  Asia  underwent  a  material  diminu¬ 
tion,  by  the  successful  and  permanent  establishment  which  Seleu- 
kus  now  acquired  in  Babylonia ;  from  which  event  the  sera  of 
the  succeeding  Seleukidse  takes  its  origin.  In  Greece,  however, 
Antigonus  gained  ground  on  Kassander.  He  sent  thither  his 


1  Dioddr.  xix.  63,  64. 

»  Dioddr.  xix.  62,  67. 

3  Dioddr.  xix.  66.  ’AjatcTToS^o?,  eirl 

tov  kolvov  rStv  A i ro> A. w v  Sc/caco- 

Aoyqcra/xci'o?,  irpoerpe'^aro  Ta  ir\rj0y) 


BoriOelv  rots  'Avnyovov  irpayuturtv,  &C. 

*  Dioddr.  xix.  67,  68;  Justin,  xv. 
2.  See  Brandstatter,  Geschichte  des 
j®tolischen  Volkes  und  Bundcs,  p.  178 
(Berlin,  1844). 

5  DiodOr.  xix.  74 
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nepliew  Ptolemy  with  a  large  force  to  liberate  the  Greeks, 
in  other  words,  to  expel  the  Kassandrian  garrisons ;  b.c.  312. 
while  he  at  the  same  time  distracted  Kassander’s  porcesof 
attention  by  threatening  to  cross  the  Hellespont  and  Anttgonns 
invade  Macedonia.  This  Ptolemy  (not  the  Egyptian)  Consider-* 
expelled  the  soldiers  of  Kassander  from  Euboea,  Boeo-  aga!nstCCeSS 
lia,  and  Phokis.  Ohalkis  in  Euboea  was  at  this  time  Kassander. 
the  chief  military  station  of  Kassander  ;  Thebes  (which  he  had 
recently  re-established)  was  in  alliance  with  him  ;  but  the  re¬ 
maining  Boeotian  towns  were  hostile  to  him.  Ptolemy,  having 
taken  Chalkis — the  citizens  of  which  he  conciliated  by  leaving 
them  without  any  garrison — together  with  Ordpus,  Eretria,  and 
Karystus,  entered  Attica,  and  presented  himself  before  Athens. 
So  much  disposition  to  treat  with  him  was  manifested  in  the  city, 
that  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was  obliged  to  gain  time  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  open  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  while  Ptolemy 
withdrew  from  Attica.  Nearly  at  the  same  epoch,  Apollonia, 
Epidamnus,  and  Leukas  found  means,  assisted  by  an  armament 
from  Korkyra,  to  drive  out  Kassander’s  garrisons,  and  to  escape 
from  his  dominion.1  The  affairs  of  Antigonus  were  now  prosper¬ 
ing  in  Greece,  but  they  were  much  thrown  back  by  the  dis¬ 
content  and  treachery  of  his  admiral  Telesphorus,  who  seized 
Elis,  and  even  plundered  the  sacred  treasures  of  Olympia. 
Ptolemy  presently  put  him  down,  and  restored  these  treasures 
to  the  god.a 

In  the  ensuing  year,  a  convention  was  concluded  between 
Antigonus  on  one  side,  and  Kassander,  Ptolemy  (the 
Egyptian),  and  Lysiiuachus  on  the  other,  whereby  B'c*  811‘ 
the  supreme  command  in  Macedonia  was  guaranteed 
to  Kassander,  until  the  maturity  of  Alexander  son  of  belligerents^ 
Roxana ;  Thrace  being  at  the  same  time  assured  to  autonomy 
Lysimachus,  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  and  the  whole  of  guaranteed 
Asia  to  Antigonus.  It  was  at  the  same  time  alll^Kas-^ 
covenanted  by  all  that  the  Hellenic  cities  should  be  todeafcS^ 
free.8  Towards  the  execution  of  this  last  clause,  how-  Koxana  and 
ever,  nothing  was  actually  done.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  treaty  had  any  other  effect,  except  to  inspire  Kassander 
with  increased  jealousy  about  Boxana  and  her  child ;  both  of 

1  Diod6r.  xix.  77,  78, 89.  2  Diodftr.  xix.  87.  3  Dioddr.  xix.  105. 
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whom  (as  has  been  already  stated)  he  caused  to  be  secretly  assas¬ 
sinated  soon  afterwards,  by  the  governor  Glaukias,  in  the  fortress 
of  Amphipolis,  where  they  had  been  confined.1 2  The  forces  of 
Antigonns,  under  his  general  Ptolemy,  still  remained  in  Greece. 
But  this  general  presently  (310  B.c.)  revolted  from  Antigonus, 
and  placed  them  in  co-operation  with  Kassander ;  while  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt,  accusing  Antigonus  of  having  contravened  the  treaty 
by  garrisoning  various  Grecian  cities,  renewed  the  war  and  the 
triple  alliance  against  him.3 

Polysperchon — who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  local  dominion 
over  various  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  with  a  military 
force  distributed  in  MessenS  and  other  towns3— was 
now  encouraged  by  Antigonus  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Herakl^s  (son  of  Alexander  by  Barsin&),  and  to  place 
him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  in  opposition  to 
Kassander.  This  young  prince  Herakl^s,  now  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  Greece  from  Pergamus 
in  Asia,  and  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  were 
assisted  not  only  by  a  considerable  party  in  Macedonia 
itself,  but  also  by  the  iEtolians.  Polysperchon 
invaded  Macedonia,  with  favourable  prospects  of 
establishing  the  young  prince  ;  yet  he  thought  it 
advantageous  to  accept  treacherous  propositions  from 
Kassander,  who  offered  to  him  partneiship  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Macedonia,  with  an  independent  army  and 
dominion  in  Peloponnesus.  Polysperchon,  tempted  by  these 
offers,  assassinated  the  young  prince  Herakl^s,  and  withdrew  his 
army  towards  Peloponnesus.  But  he  found  such  unexpected 
opposition,  in  his  march  through  Boeotia,  from  Boeotians  and 
Peloponnesians,  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters 
in  Lokris4  (309  B.c.).  From  this  time  forward,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  he  commanded  in  Southern  Greece  as  subordinate  ally 
or  partner  of  Kassander,5  whose  Macedonian  dominion,  thus 
confirmed,  seems  to  have  included  Akarnania  and  Amphilochia 
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1  DiodOr.  six.  105. 

2  DiodOr.  xx.  19. 

2  MessenS  was  garrisoned  by  Poly¬ 
sperchon  (DiodOr.  xix.  64). 

4  DiodOr.  xx.  28 ;  Trogus  Pompeius 


— Proleg.  ad  Justin,  xv.;  Jnstin,  xv.  2 
6  DiodOr.  xx.  100—103;  Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus,  6.  King  Pyrrhus  was  of 
irpoyovatv  aei  SeSovkevKOTUv  MouceSocri — 
at  least  this  was  the  reproach  of  Lysi- 
machus  (Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  12). 
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on  the  Ambrakian  Gulf,  together  with  the  town  of  Ambrakia 
itself,  and  a  supremacy  over  many  of  the  Epirots. 

The  assassination  of  Herakles  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
of  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  B.c.  308. 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  She  had  been  for  Assassina 
some  time  at  Sardis,  nominally  at  liberty,  yet  under  tion  of 
watch  by  the  governor,  who  received  his  orders  from  Cleopatra, 
Antigonus  ;  she  was  now  preparing  to  quit  that  place, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  of  Alexander 
becoming  his  wife.  She  had  been  invoked  as  byeAnti?t> 
auxiliary,  or  courted  in  marriage,  by  several  of  the  gonus. 
great  Macedonian  chiefs,  without  any  result.  Now,  however, 
Antigonus,  afraid  of  the  influence  which  her  name  might  throw 
into  the  scale  of  his  rival  Ptolemy,  caused  her  to  be  secretly 
murdered  as  she  was  preparing  for  her  departure  ;  throwing  the 
blame  of  the  deed  on  some  of  her  women,  whom  he  punished 
with  death.1  All  the  relatives  of  Alexander  the  Great  (except 
Thessaloniki,  wife  of  Kassander,  daughter  of  Philip  by  a  Thessa¬ 
lian  mistress)  had  now  successively  perished,  and  all  by  the 
orders  of  one  or  other  among  his  principal  officers.  The  imperial 
family,  with  the  prestige  of  its  name,  thus  came  to  an  end. 

Ptolemy  of  Egypt  now  set  sail  for  Greece  with  a  powerful 
armament  He  acquired  possession  of  the  important  ptoiemy  of 
cities — Siky6n  and  Corinth  —  which  were  handed  ^OTt  in 
over  to  him  by  Kratesipolis,  widow  of  Alexander,  son  afterswne 
of  Polysperchon.  He  then  made  known  by  proclama-  i^con-63’ 
tion  his  purpose  as  a  liberator,  inviting  aid  from  the  concludes  a 
Peloponnesian  cities  themselves  against  the  garrisons  Kassander. 
of  Kassander.  From  some  he  received  encouraging  o^the  are* 
answers  and  promises  ;  but  none  of  them  made  any  cian  cities, 
movement,  or  seconded  him  by  armed  demonstrations.  He 
thought  it  prudent  therefore  to  conclude  a  truce  with  Kassander 
and  retire  from  Greece,  leaving  however  secure  garrisons  in 
Siky6n  and  Corinth.2  The  Grecian  cities  had  now  become  tame 
and  passive.  Feeling  their  own  incapacity  of  self-defence,  and 
averse  to  auxiliary  efforts,  which  brought  upon  them  enmity 
without  any  prospect  of  advantage,  they  awaited  only  the  turns 

1  Diod&r,  xx.  37 :  compare  Justin,  xiii.  6 ;  xiv.  L 

2  DiodOr.  xx.  37. 
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of  foreign  interference  and  the  behests  of  ihe  potentates  around 
them. 

The  Grecian  ascendency  of  Kassander,  however,  was  in  the 
following  year  exposed  to  a  graver  shock  than  it  had 
ever  yet  encountered,  by  the  sudden  invasion  of 
Demetrius  called  Polio rketSs,  son  of  Antigonus. 
This  young  prince,  sailing  from  Ephesus  with  a 
formidable  armament,  contrived  to  conceal  his 
purposes  so  closely,  that  he  actually  entered  the 
harbour  of  Peirseus  (on  the  26th  of  the  month 
Thargelion — May)  without  expectation  or  resistance 
from  any  one,  his  fleet  being  mistaken  for  the  fleet 
of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy.  The  Phalerean  Demetrius, 
taken  unawares,  and  attempting  too  late  to  guard  the 
harbour,  found  himself  compelled  to  leave  it  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  enemy,  and  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Athens  ; 
while  Dionysius,  the  Kassandrian  governor,  maintained  himself 
with  his  garrison  in  Munychia,  yet  without  any  army  competent 
to  meet  the  invaders  in  the  field.  This  accomplished  Phalerean, 
who  had  administered  for  ten  years  as  the  viceroy  and  with  the 
force  of  Kassander,  now  felt  his  position  and  influence  at  Athene 
overthrown,  and  even  his  personal  safety  endangered.  He  with 
other  Athenians  went  as  envoys  on  the  ensuing  day  to  ascertain 
what  terms  would  be  granted.  The  young  prince  ostentatiously 
proclaimed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  father  Antigonus  and 
himself  to  restore  and  guarantee  to  the  Athenians  unqualified 
freedom  and  autonomy.  Hence  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  foresaw 
that  his  internal  opponents,  condemned  as  they  had  been  to  com¬ 
pulsory  silence  during  the  last  ten  years,  would  now  proclaim 
themselves  with  irresistible  violence,  so  that  there  was  no  safety 
for  him  except  in  retreat.  He  accordingly  asked  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  invader  to  retire  to  Thebes,  from  whence  he 
passed  over  soon  after  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  The  Athenians  in 
the  city  declared  in  favour  of  Demetrius  Poliorketes  ;  who 
however  refused  to  enter  the  walls  until  he  should  have  besieged 
and  captured  Munychia,  as  well  as  Megara,  with  their  Kassan¬ 
drian  garrisons.  In  a  short  time  he  accomplished  both  these 
objects.  Indeed  energy,  skill,  and  effective  use  of  engines,  in 
besieging  fortified  places,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous 
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features  in  his  character,  procuring  for  him  the  surname  whereby 
he  is  known  to  history.  He  proclaimed  the  Megarians  free, 
levelling  to  the  ground  the  fortifications  of  Munycbia,  as  an 
-earnest  to  the  Athenians  that  they  should  be  relieved  for  the 
future  from  all  foreign  garrison.1 

After  these  successes,  Demetrius  Poliork&tes  made  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Athens.  He  announced  to  bc  ^ 
the  people,  in  formal  assembly,  that  they  were  now 
again  a  free  democracy,  liberated  from  all  dominion  PoSorStls 
either  of  soldiers  from  abroad  or  oligarchs  at  home.  enters^ . 

He  also  promised  them  a  further  boon  from  his  father  triumph?1 
Antigonus  and  himself— 150,000  medimni  of  corn  for  Jestmutum8 
•distribution,  and  ship-timber  in  quantity  sufficient  °.f  the 
for  constructing  100  triremes.  Both  these  announce-  Extrava-Cy' 
ments  were  received  with  grateful  exultation.  The  of  flattery 
feelings  of  the  people  were  testified  not  merely  in  Passed 
votes  of  thanks  and  admiration  towards  the  young  Athenians 
conqueror,  but  also  in  effusions  of  unmeasured  and  ^frds 
exorbitant  flattery.  StratoklSs  (who  has  already  been  Twonew 
before  us  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes  in  the  tribes lan 
Harpalian  affair)  with  others  exhausted  their  invention  created- 
in  devising  new  varieties  of  compliment  and  adulation .  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius  were  proclaimed  to  be  not  only  kings,  but  gods 
and  saviours :  a  high  priest  of  these  saviours  was  to  be  annually 
chosen,  after  whom  each  successive  year  was  to  be  named  (instead 
of  being  named  after  the  first  of  the  nine  Archons,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  custom),  and  the  dates  of  decrees  and  contracts 
•commemorated ;  the  month  Munychion  was  re-named  as  Deme- 
trion ;  two  new  tribes,  to  be  called  Antigonis  and  Demetrias,  were 
constituted  in  addition  to  the  preceding  ten ;  the  annual  senate 
was  appointed  to  consist  of  600  members  instead  of  500;  the 
portraits  and  exploits  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  to  be 
woven,  along  with  those  of  Zeus  and  Athene,  into  the  splendid  and 
voluminous  robe  periodically  carried  in  procession,  as  an  offering 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival ;  the  spot  of  ground  where  Demetrius 
had  alighted  from  his  chariot  was  consecrated  with  an  altar 


1  Pliilochor.  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot ; 
Diod6r.  xx,  45,  40 ;  Plutarch,  Deme¬ 
trius,  8, 9.  The  occupation  of  Peiweus 


by  Demetrius  Poliorkfites  is  related 
somewhat  differently  by  Pcrlysenus,  iv. 
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erected  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Kataebates,  or  the  Descender. 
Several  other  similar  votes  were  passed,  recognizing  and  worship¬ 
ping  as  gods  the  saviours  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  Nay,  we 
are  told  that  temples  or  altars  were  voted  to  Phila- Aphrodite,  in 
honour  of  Phila,  wife  of  Demetrius  ;  and  a  like  compliment  was 
paid  to  his  two  mistresses,  Lesena  and  Lamia.  Altars  are  said  to 
have  been  also  dedicated  to  Adeimantus  and  others,  his  convivial 
companions  or  flatterers.1  At  the  same  time  the  numerous 
statues,  which  had  been  erected  in  honour  of  the  Phalerean 
Demetrius  during  his  decennial  government,  were  overthrown, 
and  some  of  them  even  turned  to  ignoble  purposes,  in  order  to 
cast  greater  scorn  upon  the  past  ruler.2  The  demonstrations  of 
servile  flattery  at  Athens,  towards  Demetrius  Poliork6t§s,  were 
in  fact  so  extravagantly  overdone,  that  he  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  disgusted  with  them,  and  to  have  expressed  contempt  for 
these  degenerate  Athenians  of  his  own  time.3 

In  reviewing  such  degrading  proceedings,  we  must  recollect 
b.c.  307.  that  thirty-one  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  battle 

Alteration  of  Chseroneia,  and  that  during  all  this  time  the 
sentimentd  Atheniails  llad  keen  imder  the  practical  ascendency 
in  Athens,  and  constantly  augmenting  pressure  of  foreign  poten- 
lastrthirty  tates.  The  sentiment  of  this  dependence  on  Mace- 
years.  donia  had  been  continually  strengthened  by  all  the 
subsequent  events  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Thebes, 
and  the  subsequent  overwhelming  conquests  of  Alexander ;  by 
the  deplorable  conclusion  of  the  Lamian  War,  the  slaughter  of 
the  free-spoken  orators,  the  death  of  the  energetic  military 
leaders,  and  the  deportation  of  Athenian  citizens ;  lastly,  by  the 
continued  presence  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Peirseus  or 
Munychia.  By  Pliokion,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  the  other 
leading  statesmen  of  this  long  period,  submission  to  Macedonia, 
had  been  inculcated  as  a  virtue,  while  the  recollection  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  old  autonomous  Athens  had  been  effaced 
or  denounced  as  a  mischievous  dream.  The  fifteen  years  between 
the  close  of  the  Lamian  war  and  the  arrival  of  Demetrius  Polior- 

*  Plutarch,  Bemetrius,  9— 11 ;  Biod.  the-  Phalerean  Bemetrius,  one  was 
pX253 J  DemocharSsaP*  Athenaeum,  vi.  entitled  ’AflijvaiW  xaraSpo^  (it>.  v. 

2  Diogen.  Laert.  v.  77.  Among  the  3  BemocharSs  ap.  Athenaeum,  vi.  p. 
numerous  literary  works  (all  lost)  of  253. 
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k6t£s  (322—307  B.c.)  had  witnessed  no  free  play,  nor  public 
discussion  and  expression,  of  conflicting  opinions ;  the  short 
period  during  which  Phokion  was  condemned  must  be  excepted, 
but  that  lasted  only  long  enough  to  give  room  for  the  outburst 
of  a  preconceived  but  suppressed  antipathy. 

During  these  thirty  years,  of  which  the  last  half  had  been  an 
aggravation  of  the  first,  a  new  generation  of  Athenians  had  grown 
up,  accustomed  to  an  altered  phase  of  political  existence.  How 
few  of  those  who  received  Demetrius  Poliork^tes  had  taken  part 
in  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  or  listened  to  the  stirring  exhortations 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  war  which  preceded  that  disaster  l 1  Of 
the  citizens  who  yet  retained  courage  and  patriotism  to  struggle 
again  for  their  freedom  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  how  many 
must  have  perished  with  Leosthenes  in  the  Lamian  war  !  The 
Athenians  of  307  B.c.  had  come  to  conceive  their  own  city,  and 
Hellas  generally,  as  dependent  first  on  Kassander,  next  on 
the  possible  intervention  of  his  equally  overweening  rivals, 
Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  &c.  If  they  shook  off  the  yoke 
of  one  potentate,  it  could  only  be  by  the  protectorate  of  another. 
The  sentiment  of  political  self-reliance  and  autonomy  had  fled  ; 
the  conception  of  a  citizen  military  force,  furnished  by  confede¬ 
rate  and  co-operating  cities,  had  been  superseded  by  the  spectacle 
of  vast  standing  armies,  organized  by  the  heirs  of  Alexander  and 
of  his  traditions. 

Two  centuries  before  (510  B.c.),  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
expelled  the  despot  Hippias  and  his  mercenaries  from  contrast  of 
Athens,  there  sprang  up  at  once  among  the  Athenian  Athens  as 
people  a  forward  and  devoted  patriotism,  which  made  ?re°eCbymed 
them  willing  to  brave,  and  competent  to  avert,  all  mToSIs 
dangers  in  defence  of  their  newly-acquired  liberty.2  with  Athens 
At  that  time,  the  enemies  by  whom  they  were  emulsion  of 
threatened  were  Lacedaemonians,  Thebans,  JHginetans, 
Chalkidians,  and  the  like  (for  the  Persian  force  did  not  present 
itself  until  after  some  interval,  and  attacked  not  Athens  alone, 
but  Greece  collectively).  These  hostile  forces,  though  superior 
in  number  and  apparent  value  to  those  of  Athens,  were  yet  not 


i  Tacitus,  Annal.  i.  3.  “  Juniores 

post  Actiacam  victoriam,  seniores 
plerique  inter  bella  civium,  nati : 


quotusquisque  reliquus,  qui  rempubli- 
cam  vidisHet  ?  ” 

2  Herodotus,  v.  78. 
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so  disproportionate  as  to  engender  hopelessness  and  despair  Very 
different  were  the  facts  in  307  b.c.,  when  Demetrius  Poliorket& 
removed  the  Kassandrian  mercenaries  with  their  fortress  Mu- 
nychia,  and  proclaimed  Athens  free.  To  maintain  that  freedom 
hv  their  own  strength — in  opposition  to  the  evident  superiority 
of  organized  force  residing  in  the  potentates  around,  one  or  more 
of  whom  had  nearly  all  Greece  under  military  occupation— was 
an  enterprise  too  hopeless  to  have  been  attempted  oven  by  men 
such  as  the  combatants  of  Marathdn  or  the  contemporaries  oi 
PeriklSs.  “Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow  !”  but  the  Athenians  had  not  force  enough  to  strike  it ;  and 
the  liberty  proclaimed  by  Demetrius  Poliork6t§s  was  a  boon 
dependent  upon  him  for  its  extent  and  even  for  its  continuance. 
The  Athenian  assembly  of  that  day  was  held  under  his  army  as 
masters  of  Attica,  as  it  had  been  held  a  few  months  before  under 
the  controlling  force  of  the  Phalerean  Demetrius  together  with 
the  Kassandrian  governor  of  Munychia ;  and  the  most  fulsome 
votes  of  adulation  proposed  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorkfitfis 
by  his  partisans,  though  perhaps  disapproved  by  many,  would 
hardly  find  a  single  pronounced  opponent. 

One  man,  however,  there  was,  who  ventured  to  oppose  several 

Opposition  °f  t?e  votes— tile  nephew  of  Demosthenes— Demo- 
made  by  x>e-  charts,  who  deserves  to  be  commemorated  as  the  last 
nephewlf  kao'vn  spokesman  of  free  Athenian  citizenship.  We 
?&Tth?se  know  only  tliat  such  were  his  general  politics,  and 
obsequious  that  his  opposition  to  the  obsequious  rhetor  Stratokl§s 
flatteries.  ended  in  banishment  four  years  afterwards.1  He 
appears  to  have  discharged  the  functions  of  general 
during  this  period,  to  have  been  active  in  strengthening  the 
fortifications  and  military  equipment  of  the  city,  and  to  have 
been  employed  in  occasional  missions.- 

The  altered  politics  of  Athens  were  manifested  by  impeach* 
ment  against  Demetrius  Phalereus  and,  other  leading  parti¬ 
sans  of  the  late  Kassandrian  government*  He  and  many 
others  had  already  gone  into  voluntary  exile;  when  their 
trials  came  on  they  were  not  forthcoming,  and  all  were  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  But  all  those  who  remained,  and  presented 

1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 

2  Polybius,  xii.  18 ;  Decretum  apud  Plutarch.  Vit  X  Oratt  p.  861. 
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themselves  for  trial,  were  acquitted  ; 1 2  so  little  was  there  of  reac¬ 
tionary  violence  on  this  occasion.  Stratokles  also  pro- 
posed  a  decree,  commemorating  the  orator  Lykurgus  condemned 
(who  had  been  dead  about  seventeen  years)  by  a  statue,  JbSnce. 
an  honorarv  inscription,  and  a  grant  of  maintenance  in  Honourable 
the  Prytaneum  to  his  eldest  surviving  descendant,  ration  of  the 
Amongthosewho  accompanied  the  PhalereanDemetrius  ^^e<i 
into  exile  was  the  rhetor  or  logographer  Deinarch  us,  Lykurgus. 

The  friendship  of  this  obnoxious  Phalerean,  and  of  Kassander 
also,  towards  the  philosopher  Theophrastus,  seems  to  Restrictive 
have  been  one  main  cause  which  occasioned  the  enact-  against  the 
ment  of  a  restrictive  law  against  the  liberty  of  philoso-  ^era— 
phising.  It  was  decreed,  on  the  proposition  of  a  theyall 
citizen  named  Sophokles,  that  no  philosopher  should  Athens, 
be  allowed  to  open  a  school  or  teach,  except  under 
special  sanction  obtained  from  a  vote  of  the  Senate  next_year, 
and  people.  Such  was  the  disgust  and  apprehension  phiioso- 
occasioned  by  the  new  restriction,  that  all  the  philoso- 
phers  with  one  accord  left  Athens.  This  spirited  Athens. 

1  Philochori  Fragm.  144,  ed.  Didot,  death  fully  sustained  the  dignified  posi- 

ap.  Dionvs.  Hal.  p.  <53(3.  tion  of  the  family. 

2  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  pp.  842—  On  what  ground  they  were  accused 

•852.  Lykurgus  at  his  death  (about  324  we  cannot  make  out.  According  to  the  , 
B.c.)  left  three  sons,  who  are  said.  Demosthenic  Epistles  (which  epistles  I 
shortly  after  his  death,  to  have  been  have  before  stated  that  Ido  not  believe 
denounced  by  Meneseechmus,  indicted  to  be  authentic),  it  was  upon  some  alle- 
by  ThrasiklSs,  and  put  in  prison  gation  which,  if  valid  at  all,  ought  to 
<‘  ‘  handed  over  to  the  Eleven  ”).  But  have  been  urged  against  Lykurgus 
Demoklfis,  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus,  himself  during  his  life  (pp.  1477, 1478) ; 
stood  forward  on  their  behalf,  and  but  Lykurgus  had  been  always  honour- 
DemosthenGs,  then  in  banishment  at  ably  acquitted,  and  always  held 
TroezGn,  wrote  emphatic  remonstrances  thoroughly  estimable  up  to  the  day  of 
to  the  Athenians  against  such  unworthy  his  death  (p.  1475).  > 

treatment  of  the  sons  of  a  distinguished  Hyperiaes  exerted  his  eloquence  on 

patriot.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  behalf  of  the  sons  of  Lykurgus.  A 
soon  repented  and  released  them.  fragment  of  considerable  interest  from 

This  is  what  we  find  stated  in  his  oration  has  been  preserved  by 
Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  842.  The  ApsinGs  (ap.  Walz.  Rhetor.  Grace,  ix.  p. 
third  of  the  so-called  Demosthenic  545).  'Y-rrepetS^  vvkp  AvKovpyov  keyuv — 
Epistles  purports  to  be  the  letter  TLva  <f>v}<rov(riv  oi  vapi6vr«t  avrov  rov 
written  on  this  subject  by  Demosthe-  rd.<f>ov;  oCros  «j8fo>  fikv  cr<ti<j>p6vcos,  rax0«fc 
nGs.  8*  eirl  ryj  8iotKi?i<r«L  rtou  xp> jparwy  «5pe 

The  harsh  treatmentof  the  sons  of  iro pov$,  w/co5o/jo)<r«  8k  to  0earpov,  ri> 
Lykurgus  (whatever  it  may  have  $8eZ ov,  ra  veu>pia,  rpi^peiy  iirovrjvaro  teal 
amounted  to,  and  whatever  may  have  ktp.4v as  *  rovrov  17  irikif  rifiS>v  -qn/^were, 
been  its  ground)  certainly  did  not  last  teal  rods  traZfia*  ttno-ev  avrov. 
long,  for  in  the  next  page  of  the  very  This  fragment  of  HyperidGs  was 
same  Plutarchian  life  (p.843)  an  account  pointed  out  to  my  notice  by  Mr. 
is  given  of  the  family  of  Lykurgus,  Churchill  Babingtou,  the  editor  of  the 
which  was  ancient  and  sacerdotal;  and  recently-discovered  portions  of  Hyperi- 
it  is  there  stated  that  his  sons  after  his  dGs. 
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protest,  against  authoritative  restriction  on  the  liberty  of  philo¬ 
sophy  and  teaching,  found  responsive  sympathy  among  the 
Athenians.  The  celebrity  of  the  schools  and  professors  was 
in  fact  the  only  characteristic  mark  of  dignity  still  remaining  to 
them — when  their  power  had  become  extinct,  and  when  even 
their  independence  and  free  constitution  had  degenerated  into  a 
mere  name.  It  was  moreover  the  great  temptation  for  young 
men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  visit  Athens.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  year  had  hardly  passed,  when  Philon — impeaching 
SophoklSs  the  author  of  the  law,  under  the  Graphs  Paranomdn 
— prevailed  on  the  Dikastery  to  find  him  guilty,  and  condemn 
him  to  a  fine  of  five  talents.  The  restrictive  law  being  thus 
repealed,  the  philosophers  returned.1  It  is  remarkable  that 
Demochares  stood  forward  as  one  of  its  advocates,  defending 
Sophoklls  against  the  accuser  Philon.  Prom  scanty  notices  re¬ 
maining  of  the  speech  of  Demochares,  we  gather  that,  while  cen¬ 
suring  the  opinions  no  less  than  the  characters  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  he  denounced  yet  more  bitterly  their  pupils,  as  being 
for  the  most  part  ambitious,  violent,  and  treacherous  men.  He 
cited  by  name  several  among  them,  who  had  subverted  the 
freedom  of  their  respective  cities,  and  committed  gross  outrages 
against  their  fellow-citizens.8 

Athenian  envoys  were  despatched  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  to 
testify  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  and  communicate  the  recent 
complimentary  votes.  Antigonus  not  only  received  them 
graciously,  but  sent  to  Athens,  according  to  the  promise  made 
by  his  son,  a  large  present  of  150,000  medimni  of  wheat,  with 


i  Diogen.  Laerfc.  v.  88.  It  is  perhaps  Demochares  might  find  (besides  the 
to  this  return  of  the  philosophers  that  persons  named  in  Athense.  v.  215,  xi. 
the  $vya&oiv  kolGoSos  mentioned  by  508)  other  authentic  examples  of  pupils 
Philochorus,  as  foreshadowed  by  the  of  Plato  and  IsokratSs  who  had  been 
omen  in  the  Acropolis,  alludes  (Philo-  atrocious  and  sanguinary  tyrants  in 
chorus.  Frag.  145,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  their  native  cities:  see  the  case  of 
Dionys.  Hal.  p.  637).  Klearchus  of  Herakleia,  Memnon  ap. 

-  See  the  few  fragments  of  De-  Photimn,  Cod.  224.  cap.  1.  Chion  and 
mo  charts  collected  m  Fragmenta  Leonides,  the  two  young  citizens  who 
mstoncorum  Grsecorum,  ed.  Didot,  slew  Klearchus,  and  who  perished  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  445,  with  the  notes  of  Carl  endeavouring  to  liberate  their  country, 
M  «  er*,  were  also  pupils  of  Plato  (Justin,  xvi. 

.See  likewise  Athenseus,  xiii.  610,  5).  In  fact,  aspiring  youths  of  all 
with  the  fragment  from  the  comic  varieties  of  purpose  were  likely  to  seek 
writer  Alexis.  It  is  there  stated  that  this  mode  of  improvement  Alexander 
Lysimachus  also,  king  of  Thrace,  had  the  Great,  too,  the  very  impersonation 
banished  the  philosophers  from  his  of  subdning  force,  had  been  the  pupil 
dominions.  of  Aristotle. 
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timber  sufficient  for  100  ships.  He  at  the  same  time  directed 
Demetrius  to  convene  at  Athens  a  synod  of  deputies  b  c  3Qr 
from  the  allied  Grecian  cities,  where  resolutions  might 
be  taken  for  the  common  interests  of  Greece.1  It  was  DeSetnuf 
Ms  interest  at  this  moment  to  raise  np  a  temporary  gmorkfetss- 
self-sustaining  authority  in  Greece,  for  the  purpose  siege  of 
of  upholding  the  alliance  with  himself,  during  the  Gallant 
absence  of  Demetrius,  whom  he  was  compelled  to  jj^o- 
summon  into  Asia  with  his  army— requiring  his  resistance 
services  for  the  war  against  Ptolemy  in  Syria  and  citizens. 
Cyprus. 

The  following  three  years  were  spent  by  Demetrius— 1.  Ins 
victorious  operations  near  Cyprus,  defeating  Ptolemy  and  making 
himself  master  of  that  island  ,*  after  which  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  the  example  was- 
followed  by  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt— by  Lysimachus,  in  Thrace— and 
by  Seleukus,  in  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,2 — thus 
abolishing  even  the  titular  remembrance  of  Alexander’s  family. 
2.  In  an  unsuccessful  invasion  of  Egypt  by  land  and  sea,  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  3.  In  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  The  brave  and  in¬ 
telligent  citizens  of  this  island  resisted  for  more  than  a  year  the 
most  strenuous  attacks  and  the  most  formidable  siege-equipments- 
of  Demetrius  Poliork6tes.  All  their  efforts  however  would  have* 
been  vain  had  they  not  been  assisted  by  large  reinforcements  and 
supplies  from  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Kassander.  Such  are* 
the  conditions  under  which  alone  even  the  most  resolute  and  in¬ 
telligent  Greeks  can  now  retain  their  circumscribed  sphere  of 
autonomy.  The  siege  was  at  length  terminated  by  a  compromise : 
the  Rhodians  submitted  to  enrol  themselves  as  allies  of  Demetrius, 
yet  under  proviso  not  to  act  against  Ptolemy.3  Towards  the 
latter  they  carried  their  grateful  devotion  so  far  as  to  erect  a 
temple  to  him,  called  the  Ptolemseum,  and  to  worship  him 
(under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle  of  Ammon)  as  a  god.4  Amidst 
the  rocks  and  shoals  through  which  Grecian  cities  were  now  con¬ 
demned  to  steer,  menaced  on  every  side  by  kings  more  powerful 
than  themselves,  and  afterwards  by  the  giant-republic  of  Rome, 


1  Dioddr.  XX.  46. 

a  Dioddr.  XX.  63;  Plut.  Demetr.  18. 

3  Dioddr.  xx.  99.  Probably  this  pro¬ 
viso  extended  also  to  Lysimachus  and 


Kassander  (both  of  whom  had  assisted 
Rhodes)  as  well  as  to  Ptolemy,  though 
Dioddrus  does  not  expressly  say  so. 

4  Dioddr.  xx.  100. 
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the  Rhodians  conducted  their  political  affairs  with  greater  pru¬ 
dence  and  dignity  than  any  other  Grecian  city. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Demetrius  from  Greece  to 
Cyprus,  Kassander  and  Polysperchon  renewed  the 
war  m  Peloponnesus  and  its  neighbourhood.1  We 
make  out  no  particulars  respecting  this  war.  The 
iEtolians  were  in  hostility  with  Athens,  and  committed 
annoying  depredations.2  The  fleet  of  Athens,  re¬ 
paired  or  increased  by  the  timber  received  from  Anti- 
nd  r  §orLlIS>  was  mac^e  to  furnish  thirty  quadriremes  to 
assan  er.  agg-gt  penietrius  in  Cyprus,  and  was  employed  in 
certain  operations  near  the  island  of  Amorgos,  wherein  it  suffered 
defeat.3  But  we  can  discover  little  respecting  the  course  of  the 
war,  except  that  Kassander  gained  ground  upon  the  Athenians, 
and  that  about  the  beginning  of  303  B.c.  he  was  blockading,  or 
threatening  to  blockade,  Athens.  The  Athenians  invoked  the  aid 
of  Demetrius  PoliorkStls,  who,  having  recently  concluded  an 
accommodation  with  the  Rhodians,  came  again  across  from  Asia, 
with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  to  Aulis  in  Boeotia.4  He  was 
received  at  Athens  with  demonstrations  of  honour  equal  or 
superior  to  those  which  had  marked  his  previous  visit.  He  seems 
to  have  passed  a  year  and  a  half,  partly  at  Athens,  partly  in 
military  operations  carried  successfully  over  many  parts  of  Greece. 
He  compelled  the  Boeotians  to  evacuate  the  Euboean  city  of 
Chalkis,  and  to  relinquish  their  alliance  with  Kassander.  He 
drove  that  prince  out  of  Attica,  expelled  his  garrisons  from  the 
two  frontier  fortresses  of  Attica — Phyle  and  Panaktum — and 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylae.  He  captured*  or  obtained  by 
bribing  the  garrisons,  the  important  towns  of  Corinth,  Argos, 
and  Sikydn;  mastering  also  iEgium,  Bura,  all  the  Arcadian 
towns  (except  Mantineia),  and  various  other  towns  in  Pelopon- 

i  DiodAr.  xx.  100.  gonus)  is  said  to  have  announced  it 

3  That  the  iEtolians  were  just  now  first  as  a  victory,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
most  vexatious  enemies  to  Athens  may  people.  Presently  evidences  of  the  de- 
be  seen  by  thelthyphalhc  ode  addressed  feat  arrived,  an  d  the  people  were  angry 
to  Demetrius  Poliork&tSs  (Athenseus,  with  StratoklSs.  “what  harm  has 
vi.  p.  203).  happened  to  you?”  replied  he ;  “  have 

s  DiodOr.  xx.  50;  Plutarch,  Derae-  you  not  had  two  days  of  pleasure  and 
trius,  u.  In  reference  to  this  defeat  satisfaction?”  This  is  at  any  rate  a 
near  Amorgos,  StratoklOs  (the  com-  very  good  story, 
plaisant  orator  who  moved  the  votes  of  *  DiodOr.  xx.  100 ;  Plutarch,  Deiue- 

flattery  towards  Demetrius  and  Anti-  trius,  23. 


B  c.  307— 
303. 

His  pro¬ 
longed 
war,  and 
ultimate 
-success  in 
Greece, 
against 
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nSsus.1  He  celebrated,  as  president,  the  great  festival  of  the 
Hersea  at  Argos ;  on  which  occasion  he  married  Deidameia, 
sister  of  Pyrrhus,  the  young  king  of  Epirus.  He  prevailed  on 
the  Sikyonians  to  transfer  to  a  short  distance  the  site  of  their 
city,  conferring  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of  Demetrias.2  At 
a  Grecian  synod,  convened  in  Corinth  under  his  own  letters  of 
invitation,  he  received  by  acclamation  the  appointment  of  leader 
or  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  had  been  conferred  on  Philip 
and  Alexander.  He  even  extended  his  attacks  as  far  as  Leukas 
and  Korkyra.  The  greater  part  of  Greece  seems  to  have  been 
either  occupied  by  his  garrisons  or  enlisted  among  his  subor¬ 
dinates. 

So  much  was  Kassander  intimidated  by  these  successes,  that 
he  sent  envoys  to  Asia,  soliciting  peace  from  Anligonus ;  who,, 
however,  elate  and  full  of  arrogance,  refused  to  listen  to  any- 
terms  short  of  surrender  at  discretion.  Kassander,  thus  driven' 
to  despair,  renewed  his  applications  to  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Seleukus.  All  these  princes  felt  equally  menaced  by  the  power 
and  dispositions  of  Antigonus,  and  all  resolved  upon  an  energetic 
combination  to  put  him  down.5 

After  uninterruped  prosperity  in  Greece,  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  302  B.C.,  Demetrius  returned  from  Leukas  B  c  302__ 
to  Athens,  about  the  month  of  September,  near  the  sol 
time  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.4  He  was  welcomed  Return  of 
by  festive  processions,  hymns,  pseans,  choric  dances,  JoSorkotls 
and  bacchanalian  odes  of  joyous  congratulation.  One  to^  Athens— 
ot  these  hymns  is  preserved,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  phanuSop- 
Ithyphalli— masked  revellers,  with  their  heads  and  memorable 
arms  encircled  by  wreaths — clothed  in  white  tunics,  ithyphalhc 
and  in  feminine  garments  reaching  almost  to  the  aSSdressed 
feet.6  to  him. 

This  song  is  curious,  as  indicating  the  hopes  and  fears  prevalent 
among  Athenians  of  that  day,  and  as  affording  a  measure  of  their 


1  Dioddr.  XX.  102, 103 ;  Plutarch,  De¬ 
mote.  23—25. 

2  Dioddr.  xx.  102 ;  Plutarch,  Demetr. 
25;  Pausanias,  li.  7,  1.  The  city  was 
withdrawn  partially  from  the  sea,  and 
approximated  closely  to  the  acropolis. 
The  new  city  remained  permanently ; 
but  the  new  name  Demetrias  gave  place 
to  the  old  name  Sikydn. 


s  DiodOr.  xx.  106. 

4  That  he  returned  from  Leukas 
about  the  time  of  these  mysteries  is 
attested  both  by  DemocharOs  and  by 
the  Xthyphallic  ode  in  Athenaeus,  vi.  p. 
263.  See  also  Duria  ap.  Athenaeum,, 
xii.  p.  535. 

6  Semus  ap.  Athenaeum,  xiv.  p.  022.. 
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self-appreciation.  It  is  moreover  among  the  latest  Grecian 
documents  that  we  possess,  bearing  on  actual  and  present  reality. 
The  poet,  addressing  Demetrius  as  a  god,  boasts  that  two  of  the 
greatest  and  best-beloved  of  all  divine  beings  are  visiting  Attica 
*at  the  same  moment — D§m§ter  (coming  for  the  season  of  her 
mysteries),  and  Demetrius,  son  of  Poseiddn  and  Aphrodite.  “  To 
thee  we  pray  (the  hymn  proceeds) ;  for  other  gods  are  either  afar 
.off  or  have  no  ears— or  do  not  exist — or  care  nothing  about  us  ; 
but  thee  we  see  before  us,  not  in  wood  or  marble,  but  in  real 
presence.  First  of  all  things,  establish  peace ;  for  thou  hast  the 
power— and  chastise  that  Sphinx  who  domineers,  not  merely  over 
Thebes,  but  over  all  Greece— the  iEtolian,  who  (like  the  old 
Sphinx)  rushes  from  his  station  on  the  rock  to  snatch  and  carry 
away  our  persons,  and  against  whom  we  cannot  fight.  At  all 
£imes  the  ^Etolians  robbed  their  neighbours ;  but  now  they  rob 
far  as  well  as  near  ” 1 

Effusions  such  as  these,  while  displaying  unmeasured  idolatry 
Helpless  subservience  towards  Demetrius,  are  yet  more 

ofnthei0n  remarkable,  as  betraying  a  loss  of  force,  a  senility, 
Athenians—  and  a  consciousness  of  defenceless  and  degraded  posi- 
Ey°them-ed  tiorb  such  as  we  are  astonished  to  find  publicly  pro- 
selves.  claimed  at  Athens.  It  is  not  only  against  the  foreign 
potentates  that  the  Athenians  avow  themselves  incapable  of 
self-defence,  but  even  against  the  incursions  of  the  iEtolians,— 
•Greeks  like  themselves,  though  warlike,  rude,  and  restless.2 
When  such  were  the  feelings  of  a  people,  once  the  most  daring, 
confident,  and  organizing— and  still  the  most  intelligent— in 
Greece,  we  may  see  that  the  history  of  the  Greeks  as  a  separate 
nation  or  race  is  reaching  its  close,  and  that  from  henceforward 
they  must  become  merged  in  one  or  other  of  the  stronger  currents 
that  surround  them. 

1  Ath.en.0eus,  Vi.  p.  263.  ^  2$ £yya  rrepiKparova-av, 

“AAAot  /tevjij  pouepav  yap  anexovtTLV  6eol,  AitwA&s  oerps  err!  wirpag  Ka&ijfievog, 
rj  ovk  e  you  a- tv  2>ra,  ^  vcrirep  y  7raAata, 

5}  ovk  eiortv,  >j  ov  irpocixovcnv  rpu.v  Ta  crtafiaB’  ifyJav  iravr'  avapTracrag  <j>epe t, 
ovSiev  ,  kovk  sjcu  p-dx*  orOa-j.* 

cre  Si  irapovff*  opco/iev,  AirtoAi/cov  yap  apiracrai  ra  r«v  ireAas, 

ov  £vkivov,  ovSi  Kid lvov,  aAA*  akv)6t,v6v.  f  wvt  Si  /eat  ra  ir6pp<a~— 

evXOftecrOa  Sr]  crot  *  /uaAurra/fev  Srj  /crfAaerov  avrog  *  et  Si  fir j, 

-it ptorov  fiev  elpyvrjv  iroLrjtrov,  <f>L\raTe,  ^  OiSivovv  tlv  e$pe, 

Kvpiog  yap  et  <rv.  tjjv  2,<f>Cyya  ravrrjv  Sorts  if  KaraKprjfiviei 

Ti}v  6 ’  ov  Yt  aAA*  oArjs  *EA-  V  <nrtvov  irotrj<re t. 

AaSos,  3  Compare  Pausanias,  vii.  7, 4. 
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After  hi3  past  successes,  Demetrius  passed  some  months  in 
enjoyment  and  luxury  at  Athens.  He  was  lodged  in  B  c  3QL 
the  Parthenon,  being  considered  as  the  guest  of  the 
goddess  Athene.  But  his  dissolute  habits  provoked  Demetnus 
the  louder  comments,  from  being  indulged  in  such  a  Heis^d-3’ 
domicile  ;  while  the  violence  which  he  offered  to  tiatedm 
beautiful  youths  of  good  family  led  to  various  scenes  siman" 
truly  tragical.  The  subservient  manifestations  of  the 
Athenians  towards  him,  however,  continued  unabated,  regular 
It  is  even  affirmed  that,  in  order  to  compensate  for  season* 
something  which  he  had  taken  amiss,  they  passed  a  formal 
decree,  on  the  proposition  of  Stratokles,  declaring  that  every¬ 
thing  which  Demetrius  might  command  was  holy  in  regard  to  the 
gods  and  just  in  regard  to  men.1  The  banishment  of  Demochares 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  his  sarcastic  comments  upon 
this  decree.2  In  the  month  Munychion  (April)  Demetrius 
mustered  his  forces  and  his  Grecian  allies  for  a  march  into  Thes¬ 
saly  against  Kassander  ;  but  before  his  departure  he  was  anxious 
to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  It  was  however 
not  the  regular  time  for  this  ceremony ;  the  Lesser  Mysteries 
being  celebrated  in  February,  the  Greater  in  September.  The 
Athenians  overruled  the  difficulty  by  passing  a  special  vote, 
enabling  him  to  be  initiated  at  once,  and  to  receive,  in  immediate 
succession,  the  preparatory  and  the  final  initiation,  between  which 
ceremonies  a  year  of  interval  was  habitually  required.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  placed  himself  disarmed  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
received  both  first  and  second  initiation  in  the  month  of  April, 
immediately  before  his  departure  from  Athens.3 


1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  24. 

2  Such  is  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
(Demetr.  24) ;  but  it  seems  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  recital  of  the  honorary 
decree  passed  in  272  B.C.,  after  the 
death  of  Demochares,  commemorating 
his  merits  by  a  statue,  &c.  (Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Oratt.  p.  850).  It  is  there  re¬ 
cited  that  Demochares  rendered  ser¬ 
vices  to  Athens  (fortifying  and  arming 
the  city,  concluding  peace  and  alliance 
with  the  Boeotians,  <fcc.),  cttIl  rov  rerpae* 
toOs  iroAejuov,  av$*  3>v  egeirecrev  irro  rfi>v 
KarakvcravTitiv  rov  Srjfiov.  oi  Ka.raX.v- 

e-avres  rov  Brj/xov  cannot  mean  either 
Demetrius  Poliorketes  or  Stratokl6s. 


Moreover,  we  cannot  determine  when 
the  “  four  years*  war,”  or  the  alliance 
with  the  Boeotians,  occurred.  Neither 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Clinton  (Fast.  H. 
302  B.C.,  and  Append,  p.  380)  nor  the 
different  hypotheses  or  Droysen  are 
satisfactory  on  this  point:  see  Carl 
Muller’s  discussion  on  the  Fragments 
of  Democharfis,  Fragm.  JBBst.  Gr.  v.  iL 
p.  446. 

8  Dioddr.  XX.  m  110.  irapaSovs  o Jiv 
avrov  avo-n-Xov  rots  tepevai,  kcu  rrpb  rn? 
ufiicrfLevri^  y}p,4pas  /xui?0«is,  &v£gevj;tv  etc 
riov  ’AOrjvoSv. 

The  account  of  this  transaction  in 
the  text  is  taken  from  DiodOrus,  and  is 
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Demetrius  conducted  into  Thessaly  an  army  of  56,000  men,  of 
whom  25,000  were  Grecian  allies — so  extensive  was 
his  sway  at  this  moment  over  the  Grecian  cities.1  But 
after  two  or  three  months  of  hostilities,  partially 
successful,  against  Kassander,  he  was  summoned  into 
Asia  by  Antigonus  to  assist  in  meeting  the  formidable 
army  of  the  allies — Ptolemy,  Seleukus,  Lysimachus, 
and  Kassander.  Before  retiring  from  Greece,  Deme¬ 
trius  concluded  a  truce  with  Kassander,  whereby  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  Grecian  cities,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  should  be  permanently  autonomous  and 
free  from  garrison  or  control.  This  stipulation 
served  only  as  an  honourable  pretext  for  leaving 
Greece;  Demetrius  had  little  expectation  that  it 
would  be  observed.2  In  the  ensuing  spring  was 
fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  (b.c. 
300)  by  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  against  Ptolemy,  Seleukus, 
and  Lysimachus,  with  a  large  army  and  many  elephants  on 
both  sides.  Antigonus  was  completely  defeated  and  slain,  at  the 
age  of  more  than  eighty  years.  His  Asiatic  dominion  was 
broken  up,  chiefly  to  the  profit  of  Seleukus,  whose  dynasty 
became  from  henceforward  ascendant,  from  the  coast  of  Syria 


B.C.  301. 
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a  simple  one :  a  vote  was  passed  grant¬ 
ing  special  licence  to  Demetrius  to 
receive  the  mysteries  at  once,  though 
it  was  not  the  appointed  season. 

Plutarch  (Demetr.  26)  superadds 
other  circumstances,  several  of  which 
have  the  appearance  of  jest  rather  than 
reality.  PythodGrus  the  Daduch  or 
Torch-bearer  of  the  Mysteries  stood 
alone  in  his  protest  against  any  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  ceremony  out  of  time ; 
this  is  doubtless  very  credible.  Then 
(according  to  Plutarch)  the  Athenians 
assed  decrees,  on  the  proposition  of 
tratoklfis,  that  the  month  Muny- 
chion  should  be  called  Anthesterion. 
This  having  been  done,  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  were  celebrated,  in  which 
Demetrius  was  initiated.  Next,  the 
Athenians  passed  another  decree,  to 
the  effect  that  the  month  Munychion 
should  be  called  BoSdromion ;  after 
which  the  Greater  Mysteries  (which 
belonged  to  the  latter  month)  were 
forthwith  celebrated.  The  comic  writer 
Phillppid&s  said  of  Stratoklds  that  he 


had  compressed  the  whole  year  into 
one  single  month. 

This  statement  of  Plutarch  has  very 
much  the  air  of  a  caricature,  by  Philip- 
pidfcs  or  some  other  witty  man,  of  the 
simple  decree  mentioned  by  Diod6rus— 
a  special  licence  to  Demetrius  to  be  ini¬ 
tiated  out  of  season.  Compare  another 
passage  of  Philippid6s  against  Stra- 
toklfis  (Plutarch,  Demetr.  12). 

1  Dioddr.  xx.  110. 

2  Diod&r.  xx.  111.  It  must  have 
been  probably  during  this  campaign 
that  Demetrius  began  or  projected  the 
foundation  of  the  important  city  of 
Demetrias  on  the  Gulf  of  Magnesia, 
which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
great  strongholds  of  the  Macedonian 
ascendency  in  Greece  (Strabo,  ix.  pp. 
436—443,  in  which  latter  passage  the 
reference  to  Hieronymus  of  Karelia 
seems  to  prove  that  that  historian 
gave  a  full  description  of  Demetrias 
and  its  foundation).  See  about  Deme¬ 
trias,  Mannert,  Geogr.  v.  Griech.  vii. 
p.  691. 
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eastward  to  the  Caspian  Gates  and  Parthia  ;  sometimes,  though 
imperfectly,  farther  eastward,  nearly  to  the  Indus.1 

The  effects  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  were  speedily  felt  in  Greece. 
The  Athenians  passed  a  decree  proclaiming  themselves  c  goo 
neutral,  and  excluding  both  the  belligerent  parties 
from  Attica.  Demetrius,  retiring  with  the  remnant  5etheT|Ss? 
of  his  defeated  army,  and  embarking  at  Ephesus  to  sandrian 
sail  to  Athens,  was  met  on  the  voyage  by  Athenian  in  Greece, 
envoys,  who  respectfully  acquainted  him  that  he  ^ake^Mm- 
would  not  be  admitted.  At  the  same  time,  his  wife  seif^espot 
Deidameia,  whom  he  had  left  at  Athens,  was  sent  under  Kas- 
away  by  the  Athenians  under  an  honourable  escort  Demetrius 
to  Megara,  while  some  ships  of  war  which  he  had  left 
in  the  Peirseus  were  also  restored  to  him.  Demetrius,  and  expels 
indignant  at  this  unexpected  defection  of  a  city  which  He°garri-‘ 
had  recently  heaped  upon  him  such  fulsome  adulation,  sons^ 
was  still  further  mortified  by  the  loss  of  most  of  his  and 1 *US 
other  possessions  in  Greece.2  His  garrisons  were  for  Munychia. 
the  most  part  expelled,  and  the  cities  passed  into  Kassandrian 
keeping  or  dominion.  His  fortunes  were  indeed  partially 
restored  by  concluding  a  peace  with  Seleukus,  who  married  his 
daughter.  This  alliance  withdrew  Demetrius  to  Syria,  while 
Greece  appears  to  have  fallen  more  and  more  under  the  Kassan¬ 
drian  parties.  It  was  one  of  these  partisans,  LacharSs,  who, 
seconded  by  Kassander’s  soldiers,  acquired  a  despotism  at  Athens 
such  as  had  been  possessed  by  the  Phalerean  Demetrius,  but 
employed  in  a  manner  far  more  cruel  and  oppressive.  Various 
exiles,  driven  out  by  his  tyranny,  invited  Demetrius  PoliorketSs, 
who  passed  over  again  from  Asia  into  Greece,  recovered  portions 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  siege  to  Athens.  He  blocked  up  the 
city  by  sea  and  land,  so  that  the  pressure  of  famine  presently 
became  intolerable.  Lachar&s  having  made  his  escape,  the  people 
opened  their  gates  to  Demetrius,  not  without  great  fear  of  the 

1  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell.  b.c.  in  or  soon  after  April,  801  B.C.,  and  the 
301)  places  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  August,  battle  of  Ipsus.  Moreover  Demetrius, 
301  B.c.,  which  appears  to  me  some  immediately  after  leaving  Athens, 
months  earlier  than  the  reality.  It  is  carried  on  many  operations  against 
clearfrom  Dioddrus  (and  indeed  from  Kassander  in  Thessaly  before  crossing 
Mr.  Clinton’s  own  admission)  that  win-  over  to  Asia  to  join  Antigonus  (DiodOr. 
ter  quarters  in  Asia  intervened  between  xx.  110,  111), 
the  departure  of  Demetrius  from  Athens  2  Plutarch,  Demetr.  8L 
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treatment  awaiting  them.  But  he  behaved  with  forbearance, 
and  even  with  generosity.  He  spared  them  all,  supplied  them 
with  a  large  donation  of  corD,  and  contented  himself  with  taking 
military  occupation  of  the  city,  naming  his  own  friends  as 
magistrates.  He  put  garrisons,  however,  not  only  into  Peirseus 
and  Munyehia,  but  also  into  the  hill  called  Museum,  a  part  oi 
the  walled  circle  of  Athens  itself1  (b.c.  298). 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  strengthening  himself  in  Greece, 
bc  298-  lie  lost  kis  footing  both  in  Cyprus,  Syria,  and 
296.'  Kilikia,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  and 

Death  of  Seleukus.  New  prospects  however  were  opened  to 

Bioodyder’  him  in  Macedonia  by  the  death  of  Kassander  (his 

feuds  #  brother-in-law,  brother  of  his  wife  Phila)  and  the 

famUy.1118  family  feuds  supervening  thereupon.  Philippus,  eldest 
acqufresttie  8011  ^assander,  succeeded  his  father,  but  died  oi 
crown  of  ^  sickness  after  something  more  than  a  year.  Between 
Macedonia.  ^  two  remaning  sonSj  Antipater  and  Alexander,  a 
sanguinary  hostility  broke  out.  Antipater  slew  his  mother 
Thessaloniki,  and  threatened  the  life  of  his  brother,  who  in  his 
turn  invited  aid  both  from  Demetrius  and  from  the  Epirotic  king 
Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus,  being  ready  first,  marched  into  Macedonia, 
and  expelled  Antipater,  receiving  as  his  recompense  the  territory 
called  Tymphsea  (between  Epirus  and  Macedonia),  together  with 
Akarnania,  Amphilochia,  and  the  town  of  Ambrakia,  which  be¬ 
came  henceforward  his  chief  city  and  residence.2  Antipater  sought 
shelter  in  Thrace  with  his  father-in-law  Lysimachus ;  by  whose 
order,  however,  he  was  presently  slain.  Demetrius,  occupied  with 
other  matters,  was  more  tardy  in  obeying  the  summons ;  but,  on 
entering  into  Macedonia,  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  dis¬ 
possess  and  kill  Alexander  (who  had  indeed  invited  him,  but  is  said 
to  have  laid  a  train  for  assassinating  him),  and  seized  the  Macedonian 
crown ;  not  without  the  assent  of  a  considerable  party,  to  whom  the 
name  and  the  deeds  of  Kassander  and  his  sons  were  alike  odious.8 


..  1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  34, 35 ;  Pausan.  must  have  been  afterwards  reconquered 
i.26,6.  Pausanias  states  (i.  26, 2)  that  a  by  the  Macedonians;  for  they  were 
gallant  Athenian  named  Olympiodorus  garrisoned  (as  well  as  Salamis  and 
(we  do  not  know  when)  encouraged  his  Sunium)  by  Antigonus  Gonatas  (Pau* 
fellow-citizens  to  attack  the  Museum,  sanias,  ii.  8,  6;  Plutarch,  Aratus,  34). 
Munyehia,  and  Peiraus,  and  expelled  2  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus  6. 
the  Macedonians  from  all  of  them.  If  3  piut.  Dem.  36 ;  Dexip.  ap.  Syn.  p. 
this  be  correct,  Munyehia  and  Peirseus  264  seq. ;  Paus.  ix.  7,  3 ;  Just.  xvi.  1,  2. 
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Demetrius  became  tbus  master  of  Macedonia,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  Greece,  including  Athens,  Megara, 
and  much  of  Peloponnesus.  He  undertook  an  expedi¬ 
tion  into  Bceotia,  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  ThSbes ; 
in  which  attempt  he  succeeded,  not  without  a  double 
siege  of  that  city,  which  made  an  obstinate  resistance. 

He  left  as  viceroy  in  Bceotia  the  historian,  Hieronymus 
of  Kardia,1  once  the  attached  friend  and  fellow-citizen 
of  Eumenes.  But  Greece  as  a  whole  was  managed  by 
Antigonus  (afterwards  called  Antigonus  Gonatas)  son 
of  Demetrius,  who  maintained  his  supremacy  unshaken 
during  all  his  father’s  lifetime ;  even  though  Demetrius 
was  deprived  of  Macedonia  by  the  temporary  combina¬ 
tion  of  Lysimachus  with  Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards 
remained  (until  his  death  in  283  B.c.)  a  captive  in  the 
hands  of  Seleukus.  After  a  brief  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Macedonia  successively  by  Seleukus,  Ptolemy  Keraunus,  Meleager, 
Antipater,  and  Sosthenes,  Antigonus  Gonatas  regained  it  in  277 
B.c.  His  descendants,  the  Antigonid  kings,  maintained  it  until  the 
battle  of  Pydna  in  168  b.c.  ;  when  Perseus,  the  last  of  them,  was 
overthrown,  and  his  kingdom  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
conquests.2 * * * 


B.C.  294. 
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Of  Greece  during  this  period  we  can  give  no  account,  except 
that  the  greater  number  of  its  cities  were  in  dependence  g  ^ 
upon  Demetrius  and  his  son  Antigonus ;  either  under  tiieGreeks 
occupation  by  Macedonian  garrisons,  or  ruled  by  Ktion  of 
local  despots  who  leaned  on  foreign  mercenaries  and 
Macedonian  support.  The  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  othe/by 
broken,  and  their  habits  of  combined  sentiment  and  Antis°nus* 
action  had  disappeared.  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  indeed 
awakened  them  into  a  temporary  union  for  the  defence  of 
Thermopylae  in  279  B.a  So  intolerable  were  the  cruelty  and 
spoliation  of  those  barbarian  invaders,  that  the  cities  as  well  as 
Antigonus  were  driven  by  fear  to  the  efforts  necessary  for 
repelling  them.8  A  gallant  army  of  Hellenic  confederates  was 


1  Plutarch,  Demetr.  39. 

2  See  Mr.  Clinton’s  Fasti  Hellenici, 

Append.  4,  pp.  236—289. 

*  Pausauias,  i.  4,  1;  x.  20,  1.  to  is 

Se  ye'EA^crt  jeareTreirnfiicet  p.iv  iirav 


Ta  <}>povyixa.Tat  t£>  Si  Icrxvpbv  rov  SeC/xaros 
irporiyev  e?  avayK7]v  rf}  ‘EAAaSt  afxvveiv/ 
eu>f>tov  $e  t6v  re  ev  tw  napovre  a-ywi/a,  ov% 
vrrep  e\ev6epiag  yevqcrofxevov.  kouQcl  iir u 
rov  MjJ5ov  ttot®.  .  .  .  a>s  ovv  airok<t>\4vou> 
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mustered.  In  the  mountains  of  iEtolia  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Delphi,  most  of  the  Gallic  horde  with  their  king  Brennus 
perished.  But  this  burst  of  spirit  did  not  interrupt  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  Macedonian  dominion  in  Greece,  which  Antigonhs 
Gonatas  continued  to  hold  throughout  most  of  a  long  reign.  He 
greatly  extended  the  system  begun  by  his,  predecessors,  of 
isolating  each  Grecian  city  from  alliances  with  other  cities  in  its 
neighbourhood — planting  in  most  of  them  local  despots— and 
compressing  the  most  important  by  means  of  garrisons.1  Among 
all  Greeks,  the  Spartans  and  the  iEtolians  stood  most  free  from 
foreign  occupation,  and  were  the  least  crippled  in  their  power  of 
self-action.  The  Achaean  league  too  developed  itself  afterwards 
as  a  renovated  sprout  from  the  ruined  tree  of  Grecian  liberty,2 
though  never  attaining  to  anything  better  than  a  feeble  and 
puny  life,  nor  capable  of  sustaining  itself  without  foreign  aid.8 

With  thife  after-growth,  or  half-revival,  I  shall  not  meddle.  It 
The  Greece  ^orms  Greece  of  Polybius,  which  that  author  treats, 
of  Polybius  in  my  opinion  justly,  as  having  no  history  of  its  own,4 
^subject™  but  as  811  appendage  attached  to  some  foreign  centre 
of  history  and  principal  among  its  neighbours— Macedonia, 
but  is,  *  Egypt,  Syria,  Rome.  Each  of  these  neighbours  acted 
dependent  uPon  the  destinies  of  Greece  more  powerfully  than 
°a  foreign  the  Greeks  themselves.  The  Greeks  to  whom 'these 
ei*  *  volumes  have  been  devoted — those  of  Homer,  Archi¬ 
lochus,  Sol6n,  iEschylus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and 
Demosthenes— present  as  their  most  marked  characteristic  a 
loose  aggregation  of  autonomous  tribes  or  communities,  acting 
and  reacting  freely  among  themselves,  with  little  or  no  pressure 
from  foreigners.  The  main  interest  of  the  narrative  has  consisted 
in  the  spontaneous  grouping  of  the  different  Hellenic  fractions— 
in  the  self-prompted  co-operations  and  conflicts — the  abortive 
attempts  to  bring  about  something  like  an  effective  federal 
organization,  or  to  maintain  two  permanent  rival  confederacies— 

Siov  17  cirijcpttTecrjepovs  elvat,  k&t*  dvBpa  kekwfBijpivov,  avejSAacmjo’ev  e/c  <rijs  *EA 
re  iSta  icat  at  jroAets  Sie/eetvro  ev  KOtvtS, ,  AaSos  to  ’AvatKov. 

(On  the  approach  of  the  invading  8  Plutarch,  Aratus  47.  WwWry 
Gauls.)  ,,  yap  akkorpiais  crw£ear9ai  xepoiv,  Kal  rot* 

1  Polyb.  ii.  40,  41.  irAeurrovs  yap  MaxeSovuv  ottAois  avTOV?  inrearakKore* 

povdpxovs  ofiros  (Antigonus  Gonatas)  (the  Achseans),  &c.  Compare  also  c 
ifujiVTevaai  $o/cet  to  ts  *E AA^ii/.  Justin,  12,  13,  15,  in  reference  to  the  earliei 
xxvi.  l.  applications  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt 

2  Pausanias,  vii.  17, 1.  are  <k  SevSpov  *  Polybius,  i.  8,  4 ;  ii.  37. 
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the  energetic  ambition  and  heroic  endurance  of  men  to  whom 
Hellas  was  the  entire  political  world.  The  freedom  of  Hellas, 
the  life  and  soul  of  this  history  from  its  commencement,  dis¬ 
appeared  completely  during  the  first  years  of  Alexander’s  reign. 
After  following  to  their  tombs  the  generation  of  Greeks  contem¬ 
porary  with  him,  men  like  Demosthenes  and  Phokion,  born  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  I  have  pursued  the  history  into  that  gulf  of 
Grecian  nullity  which  marks  the  succeeding  century ;  exhibiting 
sad  evidence  of  the  degrading  servility  and  suppliant  king- 
worship  into  which  the  countrymen  of  Aristeides  and  Perikl§s 
had  been  driven,  by  their  own  conscious  weakness  under  over¬ 
whelming  pressure  from  without. 

I  cannot  better  complete  that  picture  than  by  showing  what 
the  leading  democratical  citizen  became,  under  the 
altered  atmosphere  which  now  bedimmed  his  city. 
Democharls,  the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  has  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  few  distinguished  Athenians 
in  this  last  generation.  He  was  more  than  once 
chosen  to  the  highest  public  offices ; 1  he  was  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  free  speech,  both  as  an  orator  and  as 
an  historian,  in  the  face  of  powerful  enemies ;  he 
remained  throughout  a  long  life  faithfully  attached 
to  the  democratical  constitution,  and  was  banished 
for  a  time  by  its  opponents.  In  the  year  280  B.C.,  he 
prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  erect  a  public  monument,  with  a 
commemorative  inscription,  to  his  uncle  Demosthenes.  Seven  or 
eight  years  afterwards,  DemocharSs  himself  died,  aged  nearly 
eighty.  His  son  Laches  proposed  and  obtained  a  public  decree, 
that  a  statue  should  be  erected,  with  an  annexed  inscription,  to 
his  honour.  We  read  in  the  decree  a  recital  of  the  distinguished 
public  services,  whereby  Demochares  merited  this  compliment 
from  his  countrymen.  All  that  the  proposer  of  the  decree,  his 
son  and  fellow-citizen,  can  find  to  recite,  as  ennobling  the  last 
half  of  the  father’s  public  life  (since  his  return  from  exile),  is  as 
follows : — 1.  He  contracted  the  public  expenses,  and  introduced 
a  more  frugal  management  2.  He  undertook  an  embassy  to 
King  Lysimachus,  from  whom  he  obtained  two  presents  for  the 
people,  one  of  thirty  talents,  the  other  of  one  hundred  talents. 

1  Polybius,  xii.  13, 


Evidence 
of  the 
political 
nullity  of 
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his  titles  to 
public 
gratitude. 
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3.  He  proposed  the  vote  for  sending  envoys  to  King  Ptolemy  i 
Egypt,  from  whom  fifty  talents  were  obtained  for  the  peopl 
4  He  went  as  envoy  to  Antipater,  received  from  him  twent 
talents,  and  delivered  them  to  the  people  at  the  Elensinia 
festival.1 

When  such  begging  missions  are  the  deeds  for  which  Athei 
both  employed  and  recompensed  her  most  eminent  citizens,  a 
historian  accustomed  to  the  Grecian  world,  as  described  b 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  feels  that  the  life  h* 
departed  from  his  subject,  and  with  sadness  and  humiliatic 
brings  his  narrative  to  a  close. 

i  See  the  decree  in  Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  ter,  although  it  may  perhaps  be  tn 
Oratt.  p.  850.  The  Antipater  here  that  DemocharSs  was  on  favourab 
mentioned  is  the  son  of  Kassander,  not  terms  with  Antigonus  Gonatas  (Dio 
the  father.  There  is  no  necessity  for  Laert.  vii.  14). 
admitting  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Clinton  Compare  Carl  Muller  ad  Demochai 

(Fast.  Hell.  App.  p.  380)  that  the  name  Fragm.  apud  Fragm.  Hist.  Grcec.  v< 
ought  to  be  Antigonus  and  not  Antip a-  ii.  p.  446,  ed.  Didot. 
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CHAPTER  XCVir. 

SICILIAN  AND  ITALIAN  GREEKS.  — AGATtlOKL^S. 

It  has  been  convenient,  throughout  all  this  work,  to  keep  the 
history  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  distinct  constitu- 
from  that  of  the  Central  and  Asiatic.  We  parted  tion 
last  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks,1  at  the  death  of  their  byTimSeoit 
champion  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  (337  B.C.),  by 
whose  energetic  exploits  and  generous  political  for  an 
policy  they  had  been  almost  regenerated — rescued  oIl8arcliy‘ 
from  foreign  enemies,  protected  against  intestine  discord,  and 
invigorated  by  a  large  reinforcement  of  new  colonists.  Por  the 
twenty  years  next  succeeding  the  death  of  Timoleon,  the  history 
of  Syracuse  and  Sicily  is  an  absolute  blank  ;  which  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted,  since  the  position  of  these  cities  included  so  much 
novelty — so  many  subjects  for  debate,  for  peremptory  settlement, 
or  for  amicable  compromise — that  the  annals  of  their  proceedings 
must  have  been  peculiarly  interesting.  Twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Timoleon,  we  find  the  government  of  Syracuse  described 
as  an  oligarchy,  implying  that  the  constitution  established  by 
Timoleon  must  have  been  changed  either  by  violence  or  by  con¬ 
sent  The  oligarchy  is  stated  as  consisting  of  600  chief  men, 
among  whom  Sosistratus  and  HerakleidSs  appear  as  leaders.* 
We  hear  generally  that  the  Syracusans  had  been  engaged  in  wars, 
and  that  Sosistratus  either  first  originated  or  first  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  his  oligarchy,  after  an  expedition  undertaken  to  the  coast 
of  Italy,  to  assist  the  citizens  of  Kroton  against  their  interior 
neighbours  and  assailants  the  Bruttians. 


1  See  Oh.  lxxxv.  teenth  Book  the  previous  circumstances 

SDioddr,  xix.  3.  It  appears  that  of  these  two  leaders,  hut  this  part  of  his 
Dioddrus  had  recounted  in  his  eigh-  narrative  is  lost :  see  Wesseling’s  note. 
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Not  merely  Krot6n,  but  other  Grecian  cities  also  on  the  coast 
Italian  °f  Italy,  appear  to  have  been  exposed  to  causes  of 
Greeks—  danger  and  decline,  similar  to  those  which  were 
upon  by  operating  upon  so  many  other  portions  of  the  Hellenic 
from  the  world.  Their  non-Hellenic  neighbours  in  the  in¬ 
intenor—  terior  were  growing  too  powerful  and  too  aggressive 
damus  king  to  leave  them  in  peace  or  security.  The  Messapians, 
slJnin3*  t^e  Lucanians,  the  Bruttians,  and  other  native 
Italy.  Italian  tribes  were  acquiring  that  increased  strength 
which  became  ultimately  all  concentrated  under  the  mighty 
republic  of  Rome.  I  have  in  my  preceding  chapters  recounted 
the  acts  of  the  two  Syracusan  despots,  the  elder  and  younger 
Dionysius,  on  this  Italian  coast.1  Though  the  elder  gained  some 
advantage  over  the  Lucanians,  yet  the  interference  of  both  con¬ 
tributed  only  to  enfeeble  and  humiliate  the  Italiot  Greeks.  Not 
long  before  the  battle  of  Chseroneia  (340 — 338  b.c.),  the  Tarentines 
found  themselves  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Messapians,  that  they 
sent  to  Sparta,  their  mocher-city,  to  entreat  assistance.  The 
Spartan  king  Archidamus,  son  of  Agesilaus,  perhaps  ashamed  of 
the  nullity  of  his  country  since  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War,  com¬ 
plied  with  their  prayer,  and  sailed  at  the  head  of  a  mercenary 
force  to  Italy.  How  long  his  operations  there  lasted,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  they  ended  by  his  being  defeated  and  killed,  near  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia 2  (338  B.c.) 


About  six  years  after  this  event,  the  Tarentines,  being  still 


Bise  of  the 
Molossian 
kingdom 
of  Epirus 
by  Macedo¬ 
nian  aid— 
Alexander 
the  Molos¬ 
sian  king, 
brother  of 
Olympias. 


pressed  by  the  same  formidable  neighbours,  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Epirotic  Alexander,  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians,  and  brother  of  Olympias.  These  Epirots  now, 
during  the  general  decline  of  Grecian  force,  rise  into 
an  importance  which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.® 
Philip  of  Macedon,  having  married  Olympias,  not  only 
secured  his  brother-in-law  on  the  Molossian  throne, 
hut  strengthened  his  authority  over  subjects  not 


habitually  obedient.  It  was  through  Macedonian  interference 


1  See  Chaps,  lxxxiii.  lxxxv. 

2  Dioddr.  xvi.  88 ;  Plutarch,  Camill. 
19;  Pausan.  lii.  10,  5.  Plutarch  even 
says  that  the  two  battles  occurred  on 
the  same  day. 

3  The  Molossian  King  Neoptolemus 


was  father  both  of  Alexander  (the  Epi¬ 
rotic)  and  of  Olympias.  But  as  to  the 
genealogy  of  the  preceding  kings,  no¬ 
thing  certain  can  be  made  out:  see 
Merleker,  Darstellung  des  Landes  und 
der  Bewohner  von  Epeiros,  Konigsberg, 
1844,  pp.  2—6. 
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that  the  Molossian  Alexander  first  obtained  (though  subject  to 
Macedonian  ascendency)  the  important  city  of  Ambrakia  ;  which 
thus  passed  out  of  a  free  Hellenic  community  into  the  capital  and 
seaport  of  the  Epirotic  kings.  Alexander  further  cemented  his 
union  with  Macedonia  by  marrying  his  own  niece  Kleopatra, 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias.  In  fact,  during  the  lives  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great  the  Epirotic  kingdom  appears  a 
sort  of  adjunct  to  the  Macedonian ;  governed  by  Olympias  either 
jointly  with  her  brother  the  Molossian  Alexander,  or  as  regent 
after  his  death.1 

It  was  about  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Issus  that  the  Molos¬ 
sian  Alexander  undertook  his  expedition  into  Italy  ; 2  B  C  332_ 
doubtless  instigated  in  part  by  emulation  of  the  331. 

Asiatic  glories  of  his  nephew  and  namesake.  Though  The  Mo¬ 
ll  e  found  enemies  more  formidable  than  the  Persians  Alexander 
at  Issus,  yet  his  success  was  at  first  considerable.  He  crosses  into 
gained  victories  over  the  Messapians,  the  Lucanians,  assist  the 
and  the  Samnites  ;  he  conquered  the  Lucanian  town  nfse^piofts 
of  Consentia  and  the  Bruttian  town  of  Tereina  ;  he  and  death, 
established  an  alliance  with  the  Pcediculi,  and  exchanged  friendly 
messages  with  the  Romans.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 
scanty  data,  he  seems  to  have  calculated  on  establishing  a  com¬ 
prehensive  dominion  in  the  south  of  Italy,  over  all  its  population 
— over  Greek  cities,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians.  He  demanded 


1A  curious  proof  of  how  fully 

aias  was  queen  of  Epirus  is  pre¬ 
in  the  oration  of  HyperidGs  m 
defence  of  Euxenippus,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Babington,  p.  12.  The 
Athenians,  in  obedience  to  an  oracular 
mandate  from  the  Dodonsean  Zeus,  had 
sent  to  Dodona  a  solemn  embassy  for 
sacrifice,  and  had  dressed  and  adorned 
the  statue  of  Di6n6  there  situated. 
Olympias  addressed  a  despatch  to  the 
Athenians,  reproving  them  for  this  as 
•a  trespass  upon  her  dominions— U7r«p 
ro^roiv  ifj.lv  ra  iyKk^fxara  %k$e  jrap 
'OkvfiiricLSos  «v  rats  eirtcrroAaX?,  <uy  if 
y<6pa  ^Irf  rf  Mo\o<r<rta  ayr^s,  tv 
p  to  iepov  «<mv  ovkovv  npoo-fjKcv  rfpXv 
rwv  eKet  ovBi  tv  KLvetv .  Olympias  took 
%  high  and  insolent  tone  in  this  letter 

(raj  r  p  ay  (t>  $  l  as  avriff  /cal  t&s  kwt - 
nyopias,  <fec.). 

The  date  of  this  oration  is  at  some 
period  during  the  life  of  Alexander  the 


Great,  but  cannot  be  more  precisely 
ascertained.  After  the  death  of  Alex 
ander,  Olympias  passed  much  time  in 
Epirus,  where  she  thought  herself  more 
secure  from  the  enmity  of  Antipater 
(DiodCr.  xviii.  49). 

Dodona  had  been  one  of  the  most 
ancient  places  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
Hellenic  race,  especially  for  the  Athe¬ 
nians.  The  order  here  addressed  to 
them,  that  they  should  abstain  from 
religious  manifestations  at  this  sanc¬ 
tuary,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
growing  encroachments  on  free  Hel¬ 
lenism,  the  more  so  as  Olympias  sent 
ifferings  to  temples  at  Athens  when 
she  chose  and  without  asking  permis¬ 
sion:  we  learn  this  from  the  same 
fragment  of  Hyperidds. 

*  Livy  (viii.  3—24)  places  the  date  of 
this  expedition  of  the  Molossian  Alex¬ 
ander  eight  years  earlier,  but  it  is  univer¬ 
sally  recognised  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
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and  obtained  three  hundred  of  the  chief  Lucanian  and  Messapian 
families,  whom  he  sent  over  as  hostages  to  Epirus.  Several 
exiles  of  these  nations  joined  him  as  partisans.  He  further  en¬ 
deavoured  to  transfer  the  congress  of  the  Greco-Italian  cities, 
which  had  been  usually  held  at  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Hera- 
kleia,  to  Thurii ;  intending  probably  to  procure  for  himself  a 
compliant  synod  like  that  serving  the  purpose  of  his  Macedonian 
nephew  at  Corinth.  But  the  tide  of  his  fortune  at  length  turned. 
The  Tarentines  became  ’disgusted  and  alarmed ;  his  Lucanian 
partisans  proved  faithless ;  the  stormy  weather  in  the  Calabrian 
Apennines  broke  up  the  communication  between  his  different 
detachments,  and  exposed  them  to  be  cut  off  in  detail.  He 
himself  perished,  by  the  hands  of  a  Lucanian  exile,  in  crossing 
the  river  Acheron,  and  near  the  town  of  Pandosia.  This  was  held 
to  be  a  memorable  attestation  of  the  prophetic  veracity  of  the 
oracle  ;  since  he  had  received  advice  from  Dodona  to  beware  of 
Pandosia  and  Acheron — two  names  which  he  well  knew,  and 
therefore  avoided,  in  Epirus,  but  which  he  had  not  before  known 
to  exist  in  Italy.1 

The  Greco-Italian  cities  had  thus  dwindled  down  into  a  prize 

^  to  be  contended  for  between  the  Epirotic  kings  and  the 

AssistdiUCd  x  w 

sent  by  the  native  Italian  powers — as  they  again  became,  still 
to  Krot6n—  more  conspicuously,  fifty  years  afterwards,  during  the 
first  nse  of  war  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Boinans.  They  were 
^  °  S’  now  left  to  seek  foreign  aid  where  they  could  obtain 
it,  and  to  become  the  prey  of  adventurers.  It  is  in  this  capacity 
that  we  hear  of  them  as  receiving  assistance  from  Syracuse,  and 
that  the  formidable  name  of  AgathoklSs  first  comes  before  us — 
seemingly  about  320  b.c.  2  The  Syracusan  force,  sent  to  Italy  to 
assist  the  Krotoniates  against  their  enemies  the  Bruttians,  was 
commanded  by  a  general  named  Antander,  whose  brother  Aga- 
thokles  served  with  him  in  a  subordinate  command. 

To  pass  over  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Agathokles — respecting 
which  romantic  anecdotes  are  told,  as  about  most  eminent  men — 
it  appears  that  his  father,  a  Rhegine  exile,  named  Karkinus,  came 
from  Therma  (in  the  Carthaginian  portion  of  Sicily)  to  settle  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  time  when  Timoleon  invited  and  received  new 
Grecian  settlers  to  the  citizenship  of  the  latter  city.  Karkinus 

i  Livy,  viii.  17—24 ;  Justin,  xii.  2 ;  Strabo,  vi.  p.  280.  2  Dioddr.  xix.  3. 
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was  in  comparative  poverty,  following  the  trade  of  a  potter  ; 
which  his  son  AgathoklSs  learnt  also,  being  about  eighteen  years 
of  age  when  domiciliated  with  his  father  at  Syracuse.1  Though 
starting  from  this  humble  beginning,  and  even  notorious  for  the 
profligacy  and  rapacity  of  his  youthful  habits,  Agathoklls  soon 
attained  a  conspicuous  position,  partly  from  his  own  superior 
personal  qualities,  partly  from  the  favour  of  a  wealthy  Syracusan 
named  Damas.  The  young  potter  was  handsome,  tall,  and  of 
gigantic  strength;  he  performed  with  distinction  the  military 
service  required  from  him  as  a  citizen,  wearing  a  panoply  so 
heavy  that  no  other  soldier  could  fight  with  it ;  he  was  moreover 
ready,  audacious,  and  emphatic  in  public  harangue.  Damas 
became  much  attached  to  him,  and  not  only  supplied  him 
profusely  with  money,  but  also,  when  placed  in  command  of  a 
Syracusan  army  against  the  Agrigentmes,  nominated  him  one  of 
the  subordinate  officers.  In  this  capacity  Agathokles  acquired 
great  reputation  for  courage  in  battle,  ability  in  command,  and 
fluency  of  speech.  Presently  Damas  died  of  sickness,  leaving  a 
widow  without  children.  Agathokles  married  the  widow,  and 
thus  raised  himself  to  a  high  fortune  and  position  in  Syracuse.2 * * * 

Of  the  oligarchy  which  now  prevailed  at  Syracuse,  we  have  no 
particulars,  nor  do  we  know  how  it  had  come  to  be 
substituted  for  the  more  popular  forms  established  by  distiS.0^8 
Timoleon.  We  hear  only  generally  that  the  oligar-  them" 
chical  leaders,  Sosistratus  and  Herakleides,  were  un-  Syracusan 
principled  and  sanguinary  men.8  By  this  government  heisddisap- 
an  expedition  was  despatched  from  Syracuse  to  the  ^intedo! 
Italian  coast,  to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  Kroton  becomes 
against  their  aggressive  neighbours  the  Bruttians.  ed  andent’ 
Antander,  brother  of  Agathokles,  was  one  of  the 
generals  commanding  this  armament,  and  Agathokles  yracuse* 
himself  served  in  it  as  a  subordinate  officer.  We  neither  know 
the  date,  the  duration,  nor  the  issue  of  this  expedition.  But  it 
afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  to  Agathokles  to  display  his  adven- 


1  Timseus  apud  Polybium,  xii.  15 ; 
Dioddr.  xix.  *2. 

2  Dioddr.  xix,  3;  Justin,  xxii.  1. 

Justm  states  the  earliest  military 

exploits  of  Ag&thoklds  to  have  been 

against  the  Altnaeans,  not  against  the 


Argentines. 

8  Dioddr.  xix.  3,  4.  Dioddrus  had 
written  more  about  this  oligarchy  in  a 
part  of  his  eighteenth  hook;  which 
part  is  not  preserved :  see  Wesseling’s 
note. 
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turous  bravery  and  military  genius,  which  procured  for  him  higl 
encomium.  He  was  supposed  by  some,  on  his  return  to  Syracuse 
to  be  entitled  to  the  first  prize  for  valour  ;  but  Sosistratus  and 
the  other  oligarchical  leaders  withheld  it  from  him  and  preferred 
another.  So  deeply  was  Agathokles  incensed  by  this  refusal 
that  he  publicly  inveighed  against  them  among  the  people,  as  mer 
aspiring  to  despotism.  His  opposition  being  unsuccessful,  anc 
drawing  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  government,  he  retired  tc 
the  coast  of  Italy. 

Here  he  levied  a  military  band  of  Grecian  exiles  and  Campa 
He  levies  a  n*an  mercenaries,  which  he  maintained  by  various 
mercenary  enterprises  for  or  against  the  Grecian  cities.  He 
exploits  as  attacked  Krotdn,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss  ;  he  took 
ftaty  and  service  with  the  Tarentines,  fought  for  some  time 
Sicily.  against  their  enemies,  but  at  length  became  suspected 
and  dismissed.  Next,  he  joined  himself  with  the  inhabitants  oj 
Bhegium,  assisting  in  the  defence  of  the  town  against  a  Syracusar 
aggression.  He  even  made  two  attempts  to  obtain  admission  bj 
force  into  Syracuse,  and  to  seize  the  government.1  Though 
repulsed  in  both  of  them,  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  maintain 
a  footing  in  Sicily,  was  appointed  general  at  the  town  of  Morgan- 
tium,  and  captured  Leontini,  within  a  short  distance  north  oi 
Syracuse.  Some  time  afterwards,  a  revolution  took  place  al 
Syracuse,  whereby  Sosistratus  and  the  oligarchy  were  dispossessed 
and  exiled  with  many  of  their  partisans. 

Under  the  new  government,  Agathokles  obtained  his  recal,  anc 
soon  gained  increased  ascendency.  The  dispossessec 
govSI-  °f  exiles  contrived  to  raise  forces,  and  to  carry  on  a  for 
ment  at  midable  war  against  Syracuse  from  without ;  thej 
AgathowTs  even  obtained  assistance  from  the  Carthaginians,  sc 
hi^expioits  8,8  to  establish  themselves  at  Gela,  on  the  southeri 
agamstthe  confines  of  the  Syracusan  territory.  In  the  military 
dangerous  operations  thus  rendered  necessary,  Agathokles  tool 
at  home1  a  ^orwar^  Pai*f>  distinguishing  himself  among  th< 
ablest  and  most  enterprising  officers.  He  tried,  witl 

1  Dioddr.  xix.  4 ;  Justin,  xxii.  1.  extort  by  force  his  return  at  the  heat 
“  Bis  occupare  imperium  Syracusarum  of  8000  men,  and  by  means  of  partisan! 
▼oluit ;  bis  in  exihum  actus  est.”  within ;  he  failed  and  was  slain— b.c 

In  the  same  manner  the  Syracusan  408  (Dioddr.  xiii.  75). 
exile  Hermokratds  had  attempted  to 
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1000  soldiers,  to  surprise  Gela  by  night ;  but  finding  the  enemy 
on  their  guard,  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  and  severely  wounded ; 
yet  by  ap  able  manoeuvre  he  brought  off  all  his  remaining  de¬ 
tachment  Though  thus  energetic  against  the  public  enemy, 
however,  he  at  the  same  time  inspired  both  hatred  and  alarm  for 
his  dangerous  designs  to  the  Syracusans  within.  The  Corin¬ 
thian  Akestorides,  who  had  been  named  general  of  the  city — 
probably  from  recollection  of  the  distinguished  services  formerly 
rendered  by  the  Corinthian  Timoleon — becoming  persuaded  that 
the  presence  of  Agathokles  was  full  of  peril  to  the  city,  ordered 
him  to  depart,  and  provided  men  to  assassinate  him  on  the  road 
during  the  night.  But  Agathokles,  suspecting  their  design, 
disguised  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  appointing  another  man 
to  travel  in  the  manner  which  would  be  naturally  expected  from 
himself.  This  substitute  was  slain  m  the  dark  by  the  assassins, 
while  Agathokles  escaped  by  favour  of  his  disguise.  He  and  his 
partisans  appear  to  have  found  shelter  with  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily.1 

Not  long  afterwards  another  change  took  place  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Syracuse,  whereby  the  oligarchical  exiles 
were  recalled,  and  peace  made  with  the  Carthaginians.  Vernal 
It  appears  that  a  senate  of  600  was  again  installed  as  changes  at 
the  chief  political  body ;  probably  not  the  same  men  recafof e~ 
as  before,  and  with  some  democratical  modifications.  A^eathoki§s 
At  the  same  time,  negotiations  were  opened,  through  readmitted 
the  mediation  of  the  Carthaginian  commander  Ha-  I^nesty 
milkar,  between  the  Syracusans  and  Agathokles.  The  l^eiitv 
mischiefs  of  intestine  conflict,  amidst  the  numerous 
discordant  parties  in  the  city,  pressed  hard  upon  every  one,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  all  might  be  brought  to  agree  in 
terminating  them.  Agathokles  affected  to  enter  cordially  into 
these  projects  of  amnesty  and  reconciliation.  The  Carthaginian 
general  Hamilkar,  who  had  so  recently  aided  Sosistratus  and  the 

i  Dioddr.  xix.  5,  6.  A  similar  fact  is  noticed  merely  incidentally  in 
stratagem  is  recounted  of  the  Karian  the  confused  narrative  of  Dioddrus, 
Datamfis  (Cornel.  Nepos,  Datamds,  9).  hut  it  brings  him  to  a  certain  extent 

That  Agathokles  on  leaving  Syra-  into  harmony  with  Justin  (xxii.  2), who 
cuse  went  to  the  Carthaginians  appears  insists  much  on  the  combination 
to  be  implied  in  the  words  of  Dioddrus,  between  AgathoklSs  and  the  Cartha- 
C.  6 — rots  avrw  irporepovavtivopevdevras  ginians  as  One  Of  the  Tnnin  helps 
irp  os  KapvrjSoviovs  (see  Wesseling’s  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  seize  the- 
note  on  the  translation  of  w  p  6  v).  This  supreme  power. 
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Syracusan  oligarchy,  now  did  his  best  to  promote  the  recal  of 
Agathokles,  and  even  made  himself  responsible  for  the  good  and 
pacific  behaviour  of  that  exile.  Agathokles,  and  the  other  exiles 
along  with  him,  were  accordingly  restored.  A  public  assembly  was 
convened  in  the  temple  of  DSmdtdr,  in  the  presence  of  Hamilkar ; 
where  Agathokles  swore  by  the  most  awful  oaths,  with  his  hands 
touching  the  altar  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  he  would 
behave  as  a  good  citizen  of  Syracuse,  uphold  faithfully  the 
existing  government,  and  carry  out  the  engagements  of  the 
Carthaginian  mediators — abstaining  from  encroachments  on  the 
rights  and  possessions  of  Carthage  in  Sicily.  His  oaths  and 
promises  were  delivered  with  so  much  apparent  sincerity, 
accompanied  by  emphatic  harangues,  that  the  people  were 
persuaded  to  name  him  general  and  guardian  of  the  peace, 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  prevailing  aspirations  towards 
harmony.  Such  appointment  was  recommended  (it  seems)  by 
Hamilkar.1 

All  this  train  of  artifice  had  been  concerted  by  Agathokles 
Agathokles  Hamilkar,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  former 
in’  collusion  to  seize  the  supreme  power.  As  general  of  the  city, 
Hamilkar,  Agathokles  had  the  direction  of  the  military  force. 

at  Hnder  pretence  of  marching  against  some  refractory 
Syracuse,  exiles  at  Erbita  in  the  interior,  he  got  together  3000 
tfa^es6?6’  soldiers  strenuously  devoted  to  him— mercenaries  and 

sanguinary  citizens  of  desperate  character — to  which  Hamilkar 

massacre  x  . 

of  the  added  a  reinforcement  of  Africans.  As  if  about  to 

citizens.  march  forth,  he  mustered  his  troops  at  daybreak  in 

the  Timoleontion  (chapel  or  precinct  consecrated  to  Timoleon), 
while  Peisarchus  and  Dekles,  two  chiefs  of  the  senate  already 
assembled,  were  invited  with  forty  others  to  transact  with  him 


i  The  account  here  given  is  the  best 
■which  I  can  make  out  from  Diodorus 
(xix.  5),  Justin  (xxii.  2),  Polysenus  (v. 
3,  S).  The  first  two  allude  to  the 
solemn  oath  taken  by  Agathokles— 

irapax^els  el?  to  rfjs  AijfMjrpos^  tepbv 
tS>u  TroAtTMV,  SifjLOtre  /xrjSev  evavruo0»j- 
crecrflai  777  5i}p,o/cp<ma — ‘  ‘  Tunc  Hamilcari 
expositis  ignibus  Cereris  tactisque  m 
obsequia  Pcenorum jurat  “  Jurarein 
obsequia  Pcenorum”  can  hardly  be 
taken  to  mean  that  Syracuse  was  to 
become  subject  to  Carthage ;  there  was 


nothing  antecedent  to  justify  such  a 
pioceeding,  nor  does  anything  follow 
in  the  sequel  which  implies  it. 

Compare  also  the  speech  which 
Justin  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Bomilkar 
when  executed  for  treason  by  the 
Carthaginians— “  objectans  illis  (Car- 
thaginiensibus)  in  Hamilcarem  pat- 
ruum  suum  tacita  suffragia,  quod 
Agathoclem  sodum  illis  facers,  quam 
hostem  maluent  ”  (xxii  7).  This  points 
to  previous  collusion  between  Hamil¬ 
kar  and  Agathokles. 
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some  closing  business.  Having  these  men  in  his  power,  Aga- 
thoklSs  suddenly  turned  upon  them,  and  denounced  them  to  the 
soldiers  as  guilty  of  conspiring  his  death.  Then,  receiving  from 
the  soldiers  a  response  full  of  ardour,  he  ordered  them  imme¬ 
diately  to  proceed  to  a  general  massacre  of  the  senate  and  their 
leading  partisans,  with  full  permission  of  licentious  plunder  in 
the  houses  of  these  victims,  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse.  The 
soldiers  rushed  into  the  streets  with  ferocious  joy  to  execute  this 
order.  They  slew  not  only  the  senators,  but  many  others  also, 
unarmed  and  unprepared,  each  man  selecting  victims  personally 
obnoxious  to  him.  They  broke  open  the  doors  of  the  rich,  or 
climbed  over  the  roofs,  massacred  the  proprietors  within,  and 
ravished  the  females.  They  chased  the  unsuspecting  fugitives 
through  the  streets,  not  sparing  even  those  who  took  refuge  in  the 
temples.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  sufferers  rushed  for  safety  tc 
the  gates,  but  found  them  closed  and  guarded  by  special  order  oi 
Agathoklgs ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  let  themselves  down 
from  the  walls,  in  which  many  perished  miserably.  For  two 
days  Syracuse  was  thus  a  prey  to  the  sanguinary,  rapacious,  and 
lustful  impulses  of  the  soldiery ;  four  thousand  citizens  had  been 
already  slain,  and  many  more  were  seized  as  prisoners.  The 
political  purposes  of  Agathokles,  as  well  as  the  passions  of  the 
soldiers,  being  then  sated,  he  arrested  the  massacre.  He  con¬ 
cluded  this  bloody  feat  by  killing  such  of  his  prisoners  as  were 
most  obnoxious  to  him,  and  banishing  the  rest.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  expelled  or  fugitive  Syracusans  is  stated  at  6000,  who 
found  a  hospitable  shelter  and  home  at  Agrigentum.  One  act  of 
lenity  is  mentioned,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  amidst  this 
scene  of  horror.  Deinokrates,  one  among  the  prisoners,  was 
liberated  by  Agathokles  from  motives  of  former  friendship  ;  he 
too,  probably,  went  into  voluntary  exile.1 

After  a  massacre  thusperpretratedin  the  midst  of  profound  peace, 
and  in  the  full  confidence  of  a  solemn  act  of  mutual  Agath0kl6s 
reconciliation  immediately  preceding — surpassing  the  isconsti*^ 
worst  deeds  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  indeed  (we  despot  of 
might  almost  say)  of  all  other  Grecian  despots — Aga-  Syracus0‘ 
thokles  convened  what  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people. 
Such  of  the  citizens  as  were  either  oligarchical,  or  wealthy,  or  in 

i  Diod&r.  xix.  8,  9 ;  Justin,  xxii.  2. 
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any  way  unfriendly  to  him,  had  been  already  either  slain  or 
expelled  ;  so  that  the  assembly  probably  included  few  besides  his 
own  soldiers.  AgathoklSs — addressing  them  in  terms  of  con¬ 
gratulation  on  the  recent  glorious  exploit,  whereby  they  had 
purged  the  city  oi  its  oligarchical  tyrants— proclaimed  that  the 
Syracusan  people  had  now  reconquered  tneir  full  liberty.  He 
affected  to  be  weary  of  the  toils  of  command,  and  anxious  only 
for  a  life  of  quiet  equality  as  one  among  the  many ;  in  token  of 
which  he  threw  off  his  general’s  cloak  and  put  on  a  common  civil 
garment  But  those  whom  he  addressed,  fresh  from  the  recent 
massacre  and  plunder,  felt  that  their  whole  security  depended 
upon  the  maintenance  of  his  supremacy,  and  loudly  protested 
that  they  would  not  accept  his  resignation.  Agathokl^s,  with 
pretended  reluctance,  told  them,  that  if  they  insisted,  he  would 
comply,  but  upon  the  peremptory  condition  of  enjoying  a  single-, 
handed  authority,  without  any  colleagues  or  counsellors  for 
whose  misdeeds  he  was  to  be  responsible.  The  assembly  replied 
by  conferring  upon  him,  with  unanimous  acclamations,  the  post 
of  general  with  unlimited  power,  or  despot.1 

Thus  was  constituted  a  new  despot  of  Syracuse  about  fifty 
b  c  317  years  after  the  decease  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and 
twenty-two  years  after  Timoleon  had  rooted  out  the 
manners,  **  Dionysian  dynasty,  establishing  on  its  ruins  a  free 
energy7  polity*  On  accepting  the  post,  Agathokles  took 
and  con-  ,  pains  to  proclaim  that  he  would  tolerate  no  further 
quests‘  massacre  or  plunder,  and  that  his  government  would 
for  the  future  be  mild  and  beneficent.  He  particularly  studied  to 
conciliate  the  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  he  promised  abolition  of 
debts  and  a  new  distribution  of  lands.  How  far  he  carried  out 
this  project  systematically,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  conferred 
positive  donations  on  many  of  the  poor — which  he  had  abundant 
means  of  doing,  out  of  the  properties  of  the  numerous  exiles 
recently  expelled.  He  was  full  of  promises  to  every  one,  dis¬ 
playing  courteous  and  popular  manners,  and  abstaining  from  all 
ostentation  of  guards,  or  ceremonial  attendants,  or  a  diadem.  He 
at  the  same  time  applied  himself  vigorously  to  strengthen  his 
military  and  naval  force,  his  magazines  of  arms  and  stores,  and 
his  revenues.  He  speedily  extended  his  authority  over  all  the 

l  Diod&r.  xix.  9. 
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territorial  domain  of  Syracuse,  with  her  subject  towns,  and  carried 
his  arms  successfully  over  many  other  parts  of  Sicily.1 

The  Carthaginian  general  Hamilkar,  whose  complicity  or 
connivance  had  helped  Agathokles  to  this  blood-  b.c.  3iT— 
stained  elevation,  appears  to  have  permitted  him  310, 
without  opposition  to  extend  his  dominion  over  a 
large  portion  of  Sicily,  and  even  to  plunder  the  towns  in  conquer- 
in  alliance  with  Cartilage  itself.  Complaints  having  T&Slgn- 
been  made  to  Carthage,  this  officer  was  superseded,  senttaea^ 
and  another  general  (also  named  Hamilkar)  was  sent  and  organize 
in  his  place.  We  are  unahle  to  trace  in  detail  the  ^nce1™ 
proceedings  of  Agathokles  during  the  first  years  of  againsthim. 
his  despotism;  but  he  went  on  enlarging  his  sway  over  the 
neighbouring  cities,  while  the  Syracusan  exiles,  whom  he  had 
expelled,  found  a  home  partly  at  Agrigentum  (under  Deinokrates), 
partly  at  MessSne.  About  the  year  314  B.c.,  we  hear  that  he 
made  an  attempt  on  MessSnS,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of 
seizing,  had  he  not  been  stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  (perhaps  the  newly-appointed  Hamilkar),  who  now  at 
length  protested  against  his  violation  of  the  convention ;  meaning 
(as  we  must  presume,  for  we  know  of  no  other  convention)  the 
oath  which  had  been  sworn  by  Agathokles  at  Syracuse  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  Carthaginians.2  Though  thus  disappointed  at 
MesseaS,  Agathokles  seized  Abaksenum — where  he  slew  the  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  opposed  to  him — and  carried  on  his  aggressions 
elsewhere  so  effectively,  that  the  leaders  at  Agrigentum,  instigated 
by  the  Syracusan  exiles  there  harboured,  became  convinced  of 
the  danger  of  leaving  such  encroachments  unresisted.8  The 
people  of  Agrigentum  came  to  the  resolution  of  taking  up  arms 
on  behalf  of  the  liberties  of  Sicily,  and  allied  themselves  with 
Gela  and  Messen$  for  the  purpose. 

But  the  fearful  example  of  Agathokles  himself  rendered  them 
so  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  from  any  military  leader,  at 

1  Diod6r.  xix.  9 ;  Justin,  xxii.  2.  r^v  Ai&vrjv. 

2  Dioddr.  xix.  65.  xa 9‘  ov  Srj  xpovov  I  do  not  know  what  <rvv0riKM 

3kov  e<  KapxijSopo?  irpe<r/3<t«,  of  ra>  fxev  can  be  here  meant,  except  that  oath 
*AyadoieXet  irepl  rwv  TTpa^Oevratv  described  by  Justin  under  the 

fxrjcrav,  d>s  Trapa/Satvovr*.  Ta$  <r wd^xas  *  words  “  in  obsequia  Pcenorum  jurat  ’* 
TOLsSi  Me<rcrf)vCot<s  elp-qv^virapt'CTKevacriv,  (xxii.  2). 

#eat  to  <f)povpt.ov  avayic daravret  arroJca-  3  Dioddr.  XiX.  70.  /xij  irtpiop^v 
ra<rrrj<ra.L  rov  rvpavvov,  iwivr\everav  el?  'Aya0oicXea  <rv<rKCva£6p.evov  ras  i roXeis. 

10—22 
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once  native  and  energetic,  that  they  resolved  to  invite  a  foreigner. 
They  invite  Some  Syracusan  exiles  were  sent  to  Sparta,  to  choose 
Srotewis11  an^  ^nv0^e  some  Spartan  of  eminence  and  ability,  as 
to  command  Arcbidamus  had  recently  been  called  to  Tarentum ; 
conduct  and  and  even  more  as  Timoleon  had  been  brought  from 
failure.  Corinth,  with  results  so  signally  beneficent.  The 
old  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  (of  the  Eurysthenid  race)  had  a  son 
Akrotatus,  then  unpopular  at  home,1  and  well  disposed  towards 
foreign  warfare.  This  prince,  without  even  consulting  the 
Ephors,  listened  at  once  to  the  envoys,  and  left  Peloponnesus 
with  a  small  squadron,  intending  to  cross  by  Korkyra  and  the 
coast  of  Italy  to  Agrigentum.  Unfavourable  winds  drove  him  as 
far  north  as  Apollonia,  and  delayed  his  arrival  at  Tarentum ;  in 
which  city,  originally  a  Spartan  colony,  he  met  with  a  cordial 
reception,  and  obtained  a  vote  of  twenty  vessels  to  assist  his 
enterprise  of  liberating  Syracuse  from  Agathokl£s.  He  reached 
Agrigentum  with  favourable  hopes,  was  received  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  a  Spartan  prince,  and  undertook  the  command. 
Bitterly  did  he  disappoint  his  party.  He  was  incompetent  as  a 
general ;  he  dissipated  in  presents  or  luxuries  the  money  intended 
for  the  campaign,  emulating  Asiatic  despots ;  his  conduct  was 
arrogant,  tyrannical,  and  even  sanguinary.  The  disgust  which 
he  inspired  was  brought  to  a  height  when  he  caused  Sosistratus, 
the  leader  of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet. 
Immediately  the  exiles  rose  in  a  body  to  avenge  this  murder ;  while 
Akrotatus,  deposed  by  the  Agrigentines,  only  found  safety  in  flight.2 

To  this  young  Spartan  prince,  had  he  possessed  a  noble 
Sicily  the  heart  and  energetic  qualities,  there  was  here  presented 
inwl&Sia  a  career  e<lual  grandeur  with  that  of  Timoleon, 
gorious  against  an  enemy,  able  indeed  and  formidable,  yet  not 
career  was  so  superior  in  force  as  to  render  success  impossible, 
open*  It  is  melancholy  to  see  Akrotatus,  from  simple  worth- 

1  DiodCr.  xix.  70.  After  the  defeat  from  the  citizens  who  profited  by  the 
of  Agis  by  Antipater  the  severe  Lace-  suspension.  These  men  carried  their 
daemonian  laws  against  those  who  hatred  so  far  that  they  even  attacked, 
fied  from  battle  had  been  suspended  beat  him,  and  conspired  agamst  his 
for  the  occasion,  as  had  been  done  life  (otrot  yap  ovo-Tpa^evres  re 

before  after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra.  ive<f>6pifcrav  avr$  koX  Sterekow  empov- 
Akrotatus  had  been  the  only  person  Aeuovres). 

(iiovos)  who  opposed  this  suspension,  This  is  a  curious  indication  of  Spar- 
whereby  he  incurred  the  most  violent  tan  manners, 
odium  generally,  but  most  especially  2  Diodftr.  xix.  71. 
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lessness  of  character,  throwing  away  such  an  opportunity,  at  a 
time  when  Sicily  was  the  only  soil  on  which  a  glorious  Hellenic 
career  was  still  open,  when  no  similar  exploits  were  practicable 
by  any  Hellenic  leader  in  Central  Greece,  from  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  force  possessed  by  the  surrounding  kings. 

The  misconduct  of  Akrotatus  broke  up  all  hopes  of  active 
operations  against  Agatliokles.  Peace  was  presently  peace 
concluded  with  the  latter  by  the  Agrigentines  and  eluded  by  " 
their  allies,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Carthaginian  ^SSfthe 
general  Hamilkar.  By  the  terms  of  this  convention, 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  were  declared  autono¬ 
mous,  yet  under  the  hegemony  of  AgathoklSs ; 
excepting  only  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Herakleia,  which  were 
actually,  and  were  declared  still  to  continue,  under  Carthage. 
Messene  was  the  only  Grecian  city  standing  aloof  from  this 
convention ;  as  such,  therefore,  still  remaining  open  to  the  Syra¬ 
cusan  exiles.  The  terms  were  so  favourable  to  AgathokMs,  that 
they  were  much  disapproved  at  Carthage.1  Agathokl§s,  recog¬ 
nized  as  chief  and  having  no  enemy  in  the  field,  employed 
himself  actively  in  strengthening  his  hold  on  the  other  cities,  and 
in  enlarging  his  military  means  at  home.  He  sent  a  force  against 
Messene,  to  require  the  expulsion  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  from 
that  city,  and  to  procure  at  the  same  time  the  recal  of  the 
Messenian  exiles,  partisans  of  his  own,  and  companions  of  his 
army.  His  generals  extorted  these  two  points  from  the  Messe- 
nians.  Agathokl$s,  having  thus  broken  the  force  of  MessenS, 
secured  to  himself  the  town  still  more  completely,  by  sending 
for  those  Messenian  citizens  who  had  chiefly  opposed  him,  and 
putting  them  all  to  death,  as  well  as  his  leading  opponents  at 
Tauromenium.  The  number  thus  massacred  was  not  less  than 
six  hundred.2 

It  only  remained  for  Agathokles  to  seize  Agrigentum.  Thither 
he  accordingly  marched.  But  Deinokrates  and  the  Syracusan 
exiles,  expelled  from  Mess§n@,  had  made  themselves  heard  at  Car¬ 
thage,  insisting  on  the  perils  to  that  city  from  the  encroachments 

1  Dioddr.  xix.  71, 72,  102.  When  the  ginian  settlements  of  Solus,  Panormus, 
convention  specifies  Herakleia,  Sell-  Lilybaeum,  <fec.,  about  which  no  ques- 
nus,  and  Himera  as  being  under  the  tion  could  arise. 

Carthaginians,  this  is  to  be  understood  2  Dioddr.  xix.  72:  compare  a  dif- 
as  in  addition  to  the  primitive  Cartha*  ferent  narrative — Polysenus,  v.  15. 
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of  Agathokles.  The  Carthaginians,  alarmed,  sent  a  fleet  of  sixty 
He  is  re-  sail,  whereby  alone  Agrigentnm,  already  under  siege 
igrigentum  by  Agathokles,  was  preserved.  The  recent  conven- 
— The  Car-  tion  was  now  broken  on  all  sides,  and  Agathokles 
send^aifnS  kept  no  further  measures  with  the  Carthaginians, 
armament  jje  raVaged  all  their  Sicilian  territory,  and  destroyed 
against  him.  some  of  their  forts,  while  the  Carthaginians  on 
their  side  made  a  sudden  descent  with  their  fleet  on  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse.  They  could  achieve  nothing  more,  however,  than 
the  capture  of  one  Athenian  merchant- vessel,  out  of  two  there 
riding.  They  disgraced  their  acquisition  by  the  cruel  act  (not 
uncommon  in  Carthaginian  warfare)  of  cutting  off  the  hands  of 
the  captive  crew ;  for  which,  in  a  few  days,  retaliation  was 
exercised  upon  the  crews  of  some  of  their  own  ships,  taken  by 
the  cruisers  of  Agathokles.1 

The  defence  of  Agrigentum  now  rested  principally  on  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  who  took  up  a  position  on 
B,c*  *  the  hill  called  Eknomus,  in  the  territory  of  Gela,  a 
SieCartha-  west  of  the  Agrigentine  border.  Here 

IweenGela  -^£athokl6s  approached  to  offer  them  battle,  having 
and  Agn-  been  emboldened  by  two  important  successes  obtained 
”y  over  DeinokratSs  and  the  Syracusan  exiles  near  Ken- 
reinforced  toripa  and  Gallaria.2  So  superior  was  his  force,. 
ro  '  however,  that  the  Carthaginians  thought  it  prudent  to- 
remain  in  their  camp ;  and  Agathokles  returned  in  triumph  to* 
Syracuse,  where  he  adorned  the  temples  with  his  recently 
acquired  spoils.  The  balance  of  force  was  soon  altered  by  the 
despatch  of  a  large  armament  from  Carthage  under  Hamilkar, 
consisting  of  130  ships  of  war,  with  numerous  other  transport 
ships,  carrying  many  soldiers ;  2000  native  Carthaginians,  partly 
men  of  rank ;  10,000  Africans ;  1000  Campanian  heavy-armed, 
and  1000  Balearic  slingers.  The  fleet  underwent  in  its  passage 
so  terrific  a  storm,  that  many  of  the  vessels  sunk  with  all  on  board, 
and  it  arrived  with  very  diminished  numbers  in  Sicily.  The  loss 
fell  upon  the  native  Carthaginian  soldiers  with  peculiar  severity  ; 
insomuch  that  when  the  news  reached  Carthage,  a  public  mourn- 

i  Dioddr.  xix.  103.  It  must  be  taken  in  arms,  whom  he  called  rebels 
noticed,  however,  that  even  Julius  (Bell.  Gall.  viii.  44). 

Caesar,  in  his  wars  in  Gaul,  sometimes  «  inq  *>04 

out  off  the  hands  of  his  Gallic  prisoners  *Dloa0r* 3ax<  108>  1U4’ 
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ing  was  proclaimed,  and  the  city  walls  were  hung  witli  black 
serge. 

Those  who  reached  Sicily,  however,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
place  Hamilkar  in  an  imposing  superiority  of  number  . 
as  compared  with  Agathokles.  He  encamped  on  or  of  Agatbo- 
near  Eknomus,  summoned  all  the  reinforcements  that  ^Linst 

his  Sicilian  allies  could  furnish,  and  collected  addi-  them— bis 
,  .  ^  „  massacre  of 

tional  mercenaries ;  so  that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  oi  citizens  at 

40,000  infantry  and  5000  cavalry.1  At  the  same  time,  Gela* 
a  Carthaginian  armed  squadron,  detached  to  the  strait  of  Messen£, 
fell  in  with  twenty  armed  ships  belonging  to  Agathokles,  and 
captured  them  all  with  their  crews.  The  Sicilian  cities  were 
held  to  Agathokles  principally  by  terror,  and  were  likely  to  turn 
against  him,  if  the  Carthaginians  exhibited  sufficient  strength  to 
protect  them.  This  the  despot  knew  and  dreaded;  especially 
respecting  Gela,  which  was  not  far  from  the  Carthaginian  camp. 
Had  he  announced  himself  openly  as  intending  to  place  a  garrison 
in  Gela,  he  feared  that  the  citizens  might  forestal  him  by  calling 
in  Hamilkar.  Accordingly  he  detached  thither,  on  various 
pretences,  several  small  parties  of  soldiers,  who  presently  found 
themselves  united  in  a  number  sufficient  to  seize  the  town. 
Agathokles  then  marched  into  Gela  with  his  main  force.  Dis¬ 
trusting  the  adherence  of  the  citizens,  he  let  loose  his  soldiers  upon 
-them,  massacred  four  thousand  persons,  and  compelled  the 
remainder,  as  a  condition  of  sparing  their  lives,  to  bring  in  to  him 
all  their  money  and  valuables.  Having  by  this  atrocity  both 
struck  universal  terror  and  enriched  himself,  he  advanced  on¬ 
ward  towards  the  Carthaginian  camp,  and  occupied  a  hill  called 
Phalarion  opposite  to  it.2  The  two  camps  were  separated  by  a 
level  plain  or  valley  nearly  five  miles  broad,  through  which  ran 
the  river  Himera.3 

Por  some  days  of  the  hottest  season  (the  dog-days),  both  armies 
remained  stationary,  neither  of  them  choosing  to  b.c.  3io. 
make  the  attack.  At  length  Agathokles  gained  what  Battle  of 
he  thought  a  favourable  opportunity.  A  detachment  the  Himera, 
from  the  Carthaginian  camp  sallied  forth  in  pursuit  of  Agathokles 
some  Grecian  plunderers;  Agathokles  posted  some  cartha* 
men  in  ambush,  who  fell  upon  this  detachment  ginians. 
i  Dioddr.  xix.  106.  2  Dioddr.  xix.  107,  108.  3  Dioddr.  xix.  108,  109. 
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unawares,  threw  it  into  disorder,  and  pursued  it  back  to  the  camp. 
Following  up  this  partial  success,  Agath  okies  brought  forward 
his  whole  force,  crossed  the  river  Himera,  and  began  a  general 
attack.  This  advance  not  being  expected,  the  Grecian  assailants 
seemed  at  first  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  They  filled  up  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  ditch,  tore  up  the  stockade,  and  were  forcing  their  way 
into  the  camp.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  by  redoubled  efforts, 
and  new  troops  coming  up,  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  ;  mainly, 
too,  by  the  very  effective  action  of  the  1000  Balearic  slingers  in 
Hamilkar’s  army,  who  hurled  stones  weighing  a  pound  e^ch, 
against  which  the  Grecian  armour  was  an  inadequate  defence. 
Totel  Still  Agathokles,  noway  discouraged,  caused  the  attack 
defeat  of  to  be  renewed  on  several  points  at  once,  and  with 
bythe°kl6S  apparent  success,  when  a  reinforcement  landed  from 
Cartha-  Carthage — the  expectation  of  which  may  perhaps 

gimans.  ^ave  induced  Hamilkar  to  refrain  from  any  general 

attack.  These  new  troops  joined  in  the  battle,  coming  upon  the 
rear  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  intimidated  and  disordered  by  such 
unforeseen  assailants,  while  the  Carthaginians  in  their  front, 
animated  to  more  energetic  effort,  first  repulsed  them  from  the 
camp,  and  then  pressed  them  vigorously  back.  After  holding 
their  ground  for  some  time  against  their  double  enemy,  the 
Greeks  at  length  fled  in  disorder  back  to  their  own  camp,  re¬ 
crossing  the  river  Himera.  The  interval  was  between  four  and 
five  miles  of  nearly  level  ground,  over  which  they  were  actively 
pursued  and  severely  handled  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry,  3000 
in  number.  Moreover,  in  crossing  the  river,  many  of  them  drank 
eagerly,  from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  ;  the 
saltness  of  the  water  proved  so  destructive  to  them,  that  numerous 
dead  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  found  unwounded  on  the 
banks.1  At  length  they  obtained  shelter  in  their  own  camp, 
after  a  loss  of  7000  men  ;  while  the  loss  of  the  victors  is  estimated 
at  500. 

Agathokles,  after  this  great  disaster,  did  not  attempt  to 
maintain  his  camp,  but  set  it  on  fire,  and  returned  to  Gela,  which 
was  well  fortified  and  provisioned,  capable  of  a  long  defence. 
Here  he  intended  to  maintain  himself  against  Hamilkar,  at  least 
until  the  Syracusan  harvest  (probably  already  begun)  should 

1  DiodOr.  xix.  109. 
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be  completed.  But  Hamilkar,  Laving  ascertained  the  strength 
of  Gela,  thought  it  prudent  to  refrain  from  a  The  Car 
siege,  and  employed  himself  in  operations  for  the  thagmiana 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  party  in  Sicily.  His  lar^epart 
great  victory  at  the  Himera  had  produced  the  fromCAga- 
strongest  effect  upon  many  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  who  thokies.  His 
were  held  to  Agathokles  by  no  other  bonds  except  condition 
those  of  fear.  Hamilkar  issued  conciliatory  pro-  at  Syracuse- 
clamations,  inviting  them  all  to  become  his  allies,  and  marching 
his  troops  towards  the  most  convenient  points.  Presently  Kama- 
rina,  Leontini,  Katana,  Tauromenium,  Messene,  Abaksenum, 
with  several  other  smaller  towns  and  iforts,  sent  to  tender  them¬ 
selves  as  allies ;  and  the  conduct  of  Hamilkar  towards  all  was  so 
mild  and  equitable  as  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  AgathoklSs 
appears  to  have  been  thus  dispossessed  of  most  part  of  the  island, 
retaining  little  besides  Gela  and  Syracuse.  Even  the  harbour  of 
'Syracuse  was  watched  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet,  placed  to  intercept 
foreign  supplies.  Returning  to  Syracuse  after  Hamilkar  had  re¬ 
nounced  all  attempts  on  Gela,  Agathokles  collected  the  corn  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  put  the  fortifications  in  the  best  state  of 
defence.  He  had  every  reason  to  feel  assured  that  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  encouraged  by  their  recent  success,  and  reinforced  by 
allies  from  the  whole  island,  would  soon  press  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
with  all  their  energy ;  while  for  himself,  hated  by  all,  there  was 
no  hope  of  extraneous  support,  and  little  hope  of  a  successful 
defence.1 

In  this  apparently  desperate  situation,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  novelty  alike  daring,  ingenious,  and  effective ;  He  con- 
surrounded  indeed  with  difficulties  in  the  execution, 
but  promising,  if  successfully  executed,  to  change  attacking 
altogether  the  prospects  of  the  war.  He  resolved  to  Snianstina* 
carry  a  force  across  from  Syracuse  to  Africa,  and  attack  Africa, 
the  Carthaginians  on  their  own  soil.  No  Greek,  so  far  as  we 
know,  had  ever  conceived  the  like  scheme  before  ;  no  one  certainly 
had  ever  executed  it.  In  the  memory  of  man,  the  African  terri¬ 
tory  of  Carthage  had  never  been  visited  by  hostile  foot.  It  was 
known  that  the  Carthaginians  would  be  not  only  unprepared  to 
meet  an  attack  at  home,  but  unable  even  to  imagine  it  as 
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practicable.  It  was  known  that  their  territory  was  rich,  and  theii 
African  subjects  harshly  treated,  discontented,  and  likely  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  for  revolting.  The  landing  of  any  hostile 
force  near  Carthage  would  strike  such  a  blow,  as  at  least  to  cause 
the  recal  of  the  Carthaginian  armament  in  Sicily,  and  thus  relieve 
Syracuse ;  perhaps  the  consequences  of  it  might  be  yet  greater. 

How  to  execute  the  scheme  was  the  grand  difficulty— for  the 
His  energy  Carthaginians  were  superior  not  merely  on  land,  but 
fnorffami-7  also  at  sea*  Agathokles  had  no  chance  except  by  keep- 
in??  this  ing  his  purpose  secret,  and  even  unsuspected*  He 
Hisrenewed  fitted  out  an  armament,  announced  as  about  to  sail 
andspofia-  forth  from  SFracuse  011  a  secret  expedition,  against 
tion.  some  unknown  town  on  the  Sicilian  coast.  He 
selected  for  this  purpose  his  beat  troops,  especially  his  horsemen, 
few  of  whom  had  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  the  Himera :  he  could 
not  transport  horses,  but  he  put  the  horsemen  aboard  with  their 
saddles  and  bridles,  entertaining  full  assurance  that  he  could 
procure  horses  in  Africa.  In  selecting  soldiers  for  his  expedition, 
he  was  careful  to  take  one  member  from  many  different  families,* 
to  serve  as  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  those  left  behind.  He  libe¬ 
rated,  and  enrolled  among  his  soldiers,  many  of  the  strongest  and 
most  resolute  slaves.  To  provide  the  requisite  funds,  his  expe¬ 
dients  were  manifold :  he  borrowed  from  merchants,  seized  the 
money  belonging  to  orphans,  stripped  the  women  of  their  precious 
ornaments,  and  even  plundered  the  richest  temples.  By  all  these 
proceedings,  the  hatred  as  well  as  fear  towards  him  was  aggravated 
especially  among  the  more  opulent  families.  Agathokles  publicly 
proclaimed  that  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  now  commencing,  would  be  long  and  terrible— that  he  and 
his  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  hardships  and  could  endure  them, 
but  that  those  who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the  effort  might 
retire  with  their  properties  while  it  was  yet  time.  Many  of  the 
wealthier  families— to  a  number  stated  as  1600  persons— profited 
by  this  permission ;  but  as  they  were  leaving  the  city,  Agathokles 
set  his  mercenaries  upon  them,  slew  them  all,  and  appropriated 
their  possessions  to  himself.1  By  such  tricks  and  enormities,  he 
provided  funds  enough  for  an  armament  of  sixty  ships,  well  filled 
with  soldiers.  Not  one  of  these  soldiers  knew  where  they  were 
i  DiodSr.  xx.  4, 5 ;  Justin,  xxii.  4.  Compare  Polysonus,  v.  8—5. 
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going  ;  there  was  a  general  talk  about  the  madness  of  Agathokles  ; 
nevertheless  such  was  their  confidence  in  his  bravery  and  military 
resource,  that  they  obeyed  his  orders  without  asking  questions. 
To  act  as  viceroy  of  Syracuse  during  his  own  absence,  Agathokles 
named  Antander  his  brother,  aided  by  an  JEtolian  officer  named 
Erymnon.1 

The  aimament  was  equipped  and  ready,  without  any  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  blockading  the  He  etg 
harbour.  It  happened  one  day  that  the  approach  of  out  of  the 
some  corn-ships  seduced  this  fleet  into  a  pursuit ;  the  s^teofthe 
mouth  of  the  harbour  being  thus  left  unguarded,  ^ckading 
Agathokles  took  the  opportunity  of  striking  with  his  Eclipse  of 
armament  into  the  open  sea.  As  soon  as  the  Cartha-  He  reaches 
ginian  fleet  saw  him  sailing  forth,  they  neglected  the  45\ca' 
corn-ships,  and  prepared  for  battle,  which  they 
presumed  that  he  was  eome  to  offer.  To  their  surprise,  he  stood 
out  to  sea  as  fast  as  he  could ;  they  then  pushed  out  in  pursuit 
of  him,  but  he  had  already  got  a  considerable  advance  and  strove 
to  keep  it.  Towards  nightfall  however  they  neared  him  so  much 
that  he  was  only  saved  by  the  darkness.  During  the  night  he 
made  considerable  way ;  but  on  the  next  day  there  occurred  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  so  nearly  total,  that  it  became  perfectly  dark, 
and  the  stars  were  visible.  The  mariners  were  so  terrified  at 
this  phenomenon,  that  all  the  artifice  and  ascendency  of  Agathokles 
were  required  to  inspire  them  with  new  courage.  At  length,  after 
six  days  and  nights,  they  approached  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
Carthaginian  ships  had  pursued  them  at  a  venture,  in  the 
direction  towards  Africa ;  and  they  appeared  in  sight  just  as 
Agathokles  was  nearing  th  e  land.  Str enuo  us  efforts  were  employed 
by  the  mariners  on  both  sides  to  touch  land  first ;  Agathokles 
secured  that  advantage,  and  was  enabled  to  put  himself  into  such 
a  posture  of  defence  that  he  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Carthaginian 
ships,  and  secured  the  disembarkation  of  his  own  soldiers,  at  a 
point  called  the  Latomise  or  Stone-quarries.2 

After  establishing  his  position  ashore,  and  refreshing  his 
soldiers,  the  first  proceeding  of  Agathokles  was  to  burn  his  vessels 


1  Diod&r.  xx.  4—16. 

2Dioddr.  xx.  6.  Procopius,  Bell. 
Vand.  i.  16.  It  is  here  stated  that  for 


nine  days’  inarch  eastward  from  Car¬ 
thage  as  far  as  Juka  the  land  is  iravre- 
A  to?  aAt/xevos. 
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— a  proceeding  which  seemed  to  carry  an  air  of  desperate  bold- 
He  burns  ness*  Yet  in  truth  the  ships  were  now  useless  ;  for  if 

his  vessels—  he  was  unsuccessful  on  land,  they  were  not  enough  to 

ceremony6  enable  him  to  return  in  the  face  of  the  Carthaginian 

this6  mSerS  5  they  were  even  worse  than  useless,  since,  if  he 
vow* to  retained  them,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  leave 

Demeter.  a  portion  of  his  army  to  guard  them,  and  thus 

enfeeble  his  means  of  action  for  the  really  important  achievements 
on  land.  Convening  his  soldiers  in  assembly  near  the  ships,  he 
first  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Dtoeter  and  Persephone,  the  patron 
goddesses  of  Sicily,  and  of  Syracuse  in  particular.  He  then 
apprised  his  soldiers  that,  during  the  recent  crossing  and  danger 
from  the  Carthaginian  pursuers,  he  had  addressed  a  vow  to  these 
goddesses,  engaging  to  make  a  burnt-offering  of  his  ships  in  their 
honour,  if  they  would  preserve  him  safe  across  to  Africa.  The 
goddesses  had  granted  this  boon ;  they  had  further,  by  favourably 
responding  to  the  sacrifice  just  offered,  promised  full  success  to 
his  African  projects ;  it  became  therefore  incumbent  on  him  to 
fulfil  his  vow  with  exactness.  Torches  being  now  brought, 
Agathokles  took  one  in  his  hand,  and  mounted  on  the  stern  of 
the  admiral’s  ship,  directing  each  of  the  trierarchs  to  do  the 
like  on  his  own  ship.  All  were  set  on  fire  simultaneously, 
amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  mingled  prayers  and 
shouts  of  the  soldiers. 


Though  Agathokles  had  succeeded  in  animating  his  soldiers 
Agathokles  with  a  factitious  excitement,  for  the  accomplishment 
Sto°tbe  of  tllis  PurPose>  yet  so  soon  as  they  saw  the  conflagration 

Carfcba-  decided  and  irrevocable — thus  cutting  off  all  their 
territory—  communication  with  home— their  spirits  fell  and  they 
Sanfes-  kegan  to  despair  of  their  prospects.  Without  allowing 
richness  and  them  time  to  dwell  upon  the  novelty  of  the  situation, 
of  the  1  Agathokles  conducted  them  at  once  against  the  nearest 
country.  Carthaginian  town,  called  Megale-Polis.1 2  His  march 


1  This  striking  scene  is  described  by 
Dioddrus,  xx.  7  (compare  Justin,  xxu. 
6),  probably  enough  copied  from  Kal- 
lias,  the  companion  ana  panegyrist  of 
Agathokles :  see  Dioddr.  xxi.  Jb'ragm. 
p.  281. 

2  Megal6-Polis  is  nowhere  else  men¬ 
tioned,  nor  is  it  noticed  by  Forbiger  in 
his  list  of  towns  in  the  Carthaginian 


territory  (Handbnch  der  Alten  Geogra¬ 
phic,  sect.  109). 

Dr.  Barth  (Wanderungen  auf  den 
Kiisten-Landera  des  Mittelmeeres,  vol. 
i.  pp.  131— 133)  supposes  that  Agathokles 
landed  at  an  indentation  of  the  coast 
on  the  western  face  of  that  projecting 
tongue  of  land  which  terminates  in 
Cape  Bon  (Promontorium  Mercurii), 
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lay  for  the  most  part  through  a  rich  territory  in  the  highest 
cultivation.  The  passing  glance  which  we  thus  obtain  into 
the  condition  of  territory  near  Carthage  is  of  peculiar  interest ; 
more  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  desolation  of  the  same 
coast,  now  and  for  centuries  past.  The  corn-land,  the  plantations 
both  of  vines  and  olives,  the  extensive  and  well-stocked  gardens, 
the  size  and  equipment  of  the  farm-buildings,  the  large  outlay 
for  artificial  irrigation,  the  agreeable  country-houses  belonging  to 
wealthy  Carthaginians,  &c.,  all  excited  the  astonishment  and 
stimulated  the  cupidity  of  Agathokles  and  his  soldiers.  Moreover, 
the  towns  were  not  only  very  numerous,  but  all  open  and 
unfortified,  except  Carthage  itself  and  a  few  others  on  the  coast.1 
The  Carthaginians,  besides  having  little  fear  of  invasion  by  sea, 
were  disposed  to  mistrust  their  subject  cities,  which  they  ruled 
habitually  with  harshness  and  oppression.3  The  Liby-Phoenicians 
appear  to  have  been  unused  to  arms — a  race  of  timid  cultivators 
and  traffickers,  accustomed  to  subjection  and  practised  in  the 
deceit  necessary  for  lightening  it.3  Agathokles,  having  marched 
through  this  land  of  abundance,  assaulted  MegaM-Polis  without 
delay.  The  inhabitants,  unprepared  for  attack,  distracted  with 


forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carthage.  There  are  stone 
quarries  here,  of  the  greatest  extent  as 
well  as  antiquity.  Dr.  Barth  places 
Megalopolis  not  far  off  from  this  spot, 
on  the  same  western  face  of  the  pro¬ 
jecting  land,  and  neaT  the  spot  after¬ 
wards  called  Misua. 

A  map,  which  I  have  placed  in  this 
volume,  will  convey  to  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  Carthaginian  territory. 

i  Justin,  xxii.  5.  “Hue  accedere, 
quod  urbes  castellaque  Africae  non 
muris  cinctse,  non  in  montibus  positse 
sint:  sed  in  planis  campis  sine  ullis 
munimentis  jaceant :  quas  omnes  metu 
excidii  facile  ad  belli  societatem  perlici 
posse.” 

^  Seven  centuries  and  more  after 
these  events,  we  read  that  the  Vandal 
king  Genseric  conquered  Africa  from 
the  Romans— and  that  he  demolished 
the  fortifications  of  all  the  other  towns 
except  Carthage  alone— from  the  like 
feeling  of  mistrust.  This  demolition 
materially  facilitated  the  conquest  of 
the  Vandal  kingdom  by  Belisarius,  two 
generations  afterwards  (Procopius, 
Bell.  Vandal,  i.  5;  i.  15). 


3  Livy  (xxix.  25),  in  recounting  the 
landing  of  Scipio  in  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  the  latter  years  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  says:  “  Emporia  ut  peterent, 
guberaatoribus  edixit.  Fertilissimus 
ager,  eoque  abundans  omnium  copiA 
rerum  est  regio,  et  imbelles  (quod  pie- 
rumque  in  uberi  agro  evenit)  barbari 
sunt:  priusque  quam  Carthagine  sub- 
veniretur,  opprimi  videbantur  posse.” 

About  the  narshness  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  rule  over  their  African  subjects, 
see  Dioddr.  xi.  77 ;  Polyb.  i.  72.  In  re¬ 
ference  to  the  above  passage  of  Poly¬ 
bius,  however,  we  ought  to  keep  m 
mind— That  in  describing  this  harsh¬ 
ness,  he  speaks  with  express  and  exclu¬ 
sive  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Carthaginians  towards  their  subjects 
during  the  first  Punic  war  (against 
Rome),  when  the  Carthaginians  them¬ 
selves  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans 
and  required  everything  that  they  could 
lay  hands  upon  for  self-defence.  This 
passage  of  Polybius  has  been  sometimes 
cited  as  if  it  attested  the  ordinary 
character  and  measure  of  Carthaginian 
dominion,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  author. 
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surprise  and  terror,  made  little  resistance.  Agathokles  easily 
took  the  town,  abandoning  both  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants 
and  all  the  rich  property  within  to  his  soldiers,  who  enriched 
themselves  with  a  prodigious  booty  both  from  town  and  country 
— furniture,  cattle,  and  slaves.  From  hence  he  advanced  farther 
southward  to  the  town  called  Tunis  (the  modern  Tunis,  at  the 
distance  of  only  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Carthage  itself), 
which  he  took  by  storm  in  like  manner.  He  fortified  Tunis  as  a 
permanent  position  ;  but  he  kept  his  main  force  united  in  camp, 
knowing  well  that  he  should  presently  have  an  imposing  army 
against  him  in  the  field,  and  severe  battles  to  fight.1 

The  Carthaginian  fleet  had  pursued  Agathokles  during  his 
Consterna  crossino  fr°m  Syracuse,  in  perfect  ignorance  oi  his 
tionat  "  plans.  When  he  landed  in  Africa,  on  their  own 
thecity-6-  terntoi7>  and  even  burnt  his  fleet,  they  at  first 

force  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  held 
marches  out  .  .  .  ^  ,  .  _  .  J 

against  him  him  prisoner.  ±>ut  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  com- 

audBcmii-  mence  ^  march  in  military  array  against  MegalS- 
kar  named  Polis,  they  divined  his  real  purposes,  and  were  filled 
genera  s.  wftli  apprehension.  Carrying  off  the  brazen  prow- 
ornaments  of  his  burnt  and  abandoned  ships,  they  made  sail  for 
Carthage,  sending  forward  a  swift  vessel  to  communicate  first 
what  had  occurred.  Before  this  vessel  arrived,  however,  the 
landing  of  Agathokles  had  been  already  made  known  at  Carthage, 
where  it  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and  consternation ;  since  no 
one  supposed  that  he  could  have  accomplished  such  an  adventure 
without  having  previously  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  army  and 
fleet  in  Sicily.  From  this  extreme  dismay  they  were  presently 
relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  messengers  from  their  fleet ; 
whereby  they  learnt  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Sicily.  They 
now  made  the  best  preparations  in  their  power  to  resist  Agatho- 


i  Dioddr.  xx.  8.  Compare  Polyb.  i.  in  the  rebellion  of  the  mercenary 
29,  where  he  describes  the  first  invasion  soldiers  and  native  Africans  against 
of  the  Carthaginian  territory  by  the  Carthage,  which  foUowed  on  the  close 
Roman  consul  Regulus.  Tunds  was  of  the  first  Punic  war  (Polyb.  i.  73);  and 
120  stadia  or  about  fourteen  miles  by  the  revolted  Libyans  in  396  B.c. 
south-east  of  Carthage  (Polyb.  i.  67).  (Dioddr.  xiv.  77). 

The  Tab.  Peuting.  reckons  it  only  ten  DiodOrus  places  Tunds  at  the  dis¬ 
miles.  It  was  made  the  central  place  tance  of  2000  stadia  from  Carthage, 
for  hostile  operations  against  Carthage,  which  must  undoubtedly  be  a  mistake, 
both  by  Regulus  in  the  first  Punic  war  He  calls  it  White  Tunis— epithet 
(Polyb.  i.  30) ;  by  Matho  and  Spendius  drawn  from  the  chalk  cliffs  adjoining. 
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kl&s.  Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  two  men  of  leading  families,  were 
named  generals  conjointly. 

They  were  bitter  political  rivals ;  but  this  veiy  rivalry  was 
by  some  construed  as  an  advantage,  since  each  would  serve  as  a 
check  upon  the  other,  and  as  a  guarantee  to  Hie  state ;  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  each  had  a  party  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent 
the  separate  election  of  the  other.1 2  These  two  generals,  unable 
to  wait  for  distant  succours,  led  out  the  native  forces  of  the  city, 
stated  at  40,000  infantry,  1000  cavalry,  deiived  altogether  from 
citizens  and  residents — with  2000  war-cliariots.  They  took  post 
on  an  eminence  (somewhere  between  Tunes  and  Carthage)  not 
far  from  AgathoklSs ;  Bomilkar  commanding  on  the  left,  where 
the  ground  was  so  difficult  that  he  was  unable  to  extend  his- 
front,  and  was  obliged  to  admit  an  unusual  depth  of  files ;  while 
Hanno  was  on  the  right,  having  in  his  front  rank  the  Sacred 
Band  of  Carthage,  a  corps  of  2500  distinguished  citizens,  better 
armed  and  braver  than  the  rest.  So  much  did  the  Carthaginians- 
outnumber  the  invaders,  and  so  confident  were  they  of  victory, 
that  they  carried  with  them  20,000  pairs  of  handcuffs  for  their 
anticipated  prisoners.3 

AgathoklSs  placed  himself  on  the  left,  with  1000  chosen 
hoplites  round  him  to  combat  the  Sacred  Band  ;  the  inferior 
command  of  his  right  he  gave  to  his  son  Archagathus. 

His  troops — Syracusans,  miscellaneous  mercenary  —his 
Greeks,  Campanians  or  Samnites,  Tuscans,  and  Gauls  encourage 
— scarcely  equalled  in  numbers  one-half  of  the  enemy,  the  soldiers. 
Some  of  the  ships’  crews  were  even  without  arms — a  deficiency 
which  Agatliokles  could  supply  only  in  appearance,  by  giving  to* 
them  the  leather  cases  or  wrappers  of  shields,  stretched  out  upon 
sticks.  The  outstretched  wrappers  thus  exhibited  looked  from  a 
distance  like  shields ;  so  that  these  men,  stationed  in  the  rear, 

1  DiodOr.  xx.  10.  expect  a  large  total.  The  population 

2  Diod6r.  xx.  10—13.  See,  respecting  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been  700,000* 

the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage  (which  souls,  even  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
was  nearly  cut  to  pieces  by  Timoleon  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war,  and 
at  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus),  DiodOr.  when  its  power  was  prodigiously 
xvi.  80,  81;  also  this  History,  Chap,  lessened  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  833).  Its 
lxxxv.  military  magazines,  even  in  that  re- 

The  amount  of  native  or  citizen  force  duced  condition,  were  enormous,  as- 
given  here  by  DiodOrus  (40,000  foot  they  stood  immediately  previous  to 
and  1000  horse)  seems  very  great.  Our  their  being  given  up  to  the  Romans, 
data  for  appreciating  it,  however,  are  under  the  treacherous  delusions  held 
lamentably  scanty,  and  we  ought  to  out  by  Rome. 
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had  the  appearance  of  a  reserve  of  hoplites.  As  the  soldiers  how¬ 
ever  were  still  discouraged,  Agathokles  tried  to  hearten  them  up 
by  another  device  yet  more  singular,  for  which  indeed  he  must 
have  made  deliberate  provision  beforehand.  In  various  parts  of 
the  camp,  he  let  fly  a  number  of  owls,  which  perched  upon  the 
shields  and  helmets  of  the  soldiers.  These  birds,  the  favourites 
of  AthenS,  were  supposed  and  generally  asserted  to  promise 
victory ;  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  are  reported  to  have  been 
much  reassured  by  the  sight 

The  Carthaginian  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  which  charged 
•Treachery  first,  made  little  or  no  impression ;  but  the  infantry 
thaginSa '  ^eir  right  pressed  the  Greeks  seriously.  Especially 

general  Hanno,  with  the  Sacred  Band  around  him,  behaved 
victory  of”  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  forwardness,  and  seemed 
AgathokiSs.  to  be  gaining  advantage,  when  he  was  unfortunately 
slain.  His  death  not  only  discouraged  his  own  troops,  but 
became  fatal  to  the  army,  by  giving  opportunity  for  treason  to 
his  colleague  Bomilkar.  This  man  had  long  secretly  meditated 
the  project  of  rendering  himself  despot  of  Carthage.  As  a  means 
of  attaining  that  end,  he  deliberately  sought  to  bring  reverses 
upon  her ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of  Hanno’s  death  than 
he  gave  orders  for  his  own  wing  to  retreat.  The  Sacred  Band, 
though  fighting  with  unshaken  valour,  were  left  unsupported, 
attacked  in  rear  as  well  as  front,  and  compelled  to  give  way 
along  with  the  rest.  The  whole  Carthaginian  army  was  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  Carthage.  Their  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Agathokles,  who  found  among  their  baggage  the  very  hand¬ 
cuffs  which  they  had  brought  for  fettering  their  expected 
captives.1 

This  victory  made  Agathokles  for  the  time  master  of  the  open 
•Conquests  country.  He  transmitted  the  news  to  Sicily,  by  a 
kief  among  boat  of  thirty  oars,  constructed  expressly  for  the 
ttsCartha-  purpose — since  he  had  no  ships  of  his  own  remaining, 
pendencies  Having  fortified  Tunes,  and  established  it  as  his 
eastern  central  position,  he  commenced  operations  along  the 

coast.  eastern  coast  (Zeugitana  and  Byzakium,  as  the  north- 

1  Dioddr.  xx.  12.  The  loss  of  the  others  at  6000.  The  loss  in  the 
•Carthaginians  was  differently  given  :  army  of  Agathokles  was  stated  at  200 
some  authors  stated  it  at  1000  men,  men. 
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■era  and  southern  portions  of  it  were  afterwards  denominated  by 
the  Romans)  against  the  towns  dependent  on  Carthage,1 
In  that  city,  meanwhile,  all  was  terror  and  despondency  in 
-consequence  of  the  recent  defeat.  It  was  well  known  Regions 
that  the  African  subjects  generally  entertained  no- 
thing  but  fear  and  hatred  towards  the  reigning  city,  the  Cartha- 
K  either  the  native  Libyans  or  Africans,  nor  the  Human.* 
mixed  race  called  Liby-Phcenicians,  who  inhabited  the  sacrifice. 
towns,2 3  could  be  depended  on  if  their  services  were  really 
needed.  The  distress  of  the  Carthaginians  took  the  form  of 
religious  fears  and  repentance.  They  looked  back  with  remorse 
on  the  impiety  of  their  past  lives,  and  on  their  omissions  of  duty 
towards  the  gods.  To  the  Tyrian  Herakles  they  had  been  slack 
in  transmitting  the  dues  and  presents  required  by  their  religion — 
a  backwardness  which  they  now  endeavoured  to  make  up  by 
sending  envoys  to  Tyre,  with  prayers  and  supplications,  with 
rich  presents,  and  especially  with  models  in  gold  and  silver  of 
their  sacred  temples  and  shrines.  Towards  Kronus,  or  Moloch, 
they  also  felt  that  they  had  conducted  themselves  sinfully.  The 
worship  acceptable  to  that  god  required  the  sacrifice  of  young 
children,  born  of  free  and  opulent  parents,  and  even  the  choice 
child  of  the  family.  But  it  was  now  found  out,  on  investigation, 
that  many  parents  had  recently  put  a  fraud  upon  the  god,  by 
surreptitiously  buying  poor  children,  feeding  them  well,  and  then 
sacrificing  them  as  their  own.  This  discovery  seemed  at  once  to 
explain  why  Kronus  had  become  offended,  and  what  had  brought 
upon  them  the  recent  defeat.  They  made  an  emphatic  atone¬ 
ment,  by  selecting  200  children  from  the  most  illustrious  families 
in  Carthage,  and  offering  them  up  to  Kronus  at  a  great  public 
sacrifice ;  besides  which,  300  parents,  finding  themselves  de¬ 
nounced  for  similar  omissions  in  the  past,  displayed  their  repent¬ 
ance  by  voluntarily  immolating  their  own  children  for  the  public 
safety.  The  statue  of  Kronus— placed  with  outstretched  hands 
to  receive  the  victim  tendered  to  him,  with  fire  immediately 
underneath — was  fed  at  that  solemnity  certainly  with  200,  and 
probably  with  500,  living  children  *  By  this  monstrous  holocaust 


1  Dioddr.  xx.  17. 

2  Dioddr.  xx.  55. 

3  Dioddr.  XX.  14.  ^ritorro  Se  teal  t'ov 
Kpovov  avrots  ivavnovcrdai,  KaOoarov  iv 


toIs  SfurpoarBev  xfiovon  Ovovras  rovrtp  ra» 
Beip  r&v  vitav  tovs  kpcltCotovs,  varepov 
o>vovfiGVOi  \a$pa  iratSas  Kai  0p*\fravT€? 
tirep.irov  erri  rrjv  Bvcnav  Kal  (farqiniw 
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the  full  religious  duty  being  discharged,  and  forgiveness  obtained 
from  the  god,  the  mental  distress  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
healed. 

Having  thus  relieved  their  consciences  on  the  score  of  religious 
obligation,  the  Carthaginians  despatched  envoys  to 
Hamilkar  in  Sicily,  acquainting  him  with  the  recent 
calamity,  desiring  him  to  send  a  reinforcement,  and 
transmitting  to  him  the  brazen  prow-ornaments  taken 
from  the  ships  of  AgathoklSs.  They  at  the  same 
time  equipped  a  fresh  army,  with  which  they  marched 
forth  to  attack  Tun§s.  Agathokles  had  fortified  that 
town,  and  established  a  strong  camp  before  it;  but 
he  had  withdrawn  his  main  force  to  prosecute  operations  against 
the  maritime  towns  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  territory  of 
Carthage.  Among  these  towns  he  first  attacked  Neapolis  with 
success,  granting  to  the  inhabitants  favourable  terms.  He  then 
advanced  farther  southwards  towards  Adrumetum,  of  which  he 
commenced  the  siege,  with  the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring 
Libyan  prince  named  Ely  mas,  who  now  joined  him.  While 
Agathokles  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Adrumetum,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  attacked  his  position  at  TunSs,  drove  his  soldiers  out  of 
the  fortified  camp  into  the  town,  and  began  to  batter  the  defences 
of  the  town  itself.  Apprised  of  this  danger  while  besieging 


Operations 
of  Agatho- 
kl@s  on  the 
eastern 
coast  of 
Carthage— 
capture  of 
Neapolis, 
Adrume- 
tum,  Thap- 
sus,  &c. 


yevo pevrp,  evpidrjffdv  rives  rtov  xadte- 
povpyr}fJL€v<av  vrrofioX.ipaZoi  yeyovores  * 
rovroiv  Se  \aj36vres  evvoLav,  kou  jtovs 
<jroX.ep.Covs  irpbs  rots  reCxeeriv  opStvres 
arpa707reSevoPTa.s,  eSettrioatpovovv  <bs 
Kara\eXvK ores  rds  rrarpLovs  rS>y  BeStv 
npds*  Biop6iacrao9ai  Se^  ray  ayvoCas 
crirevSovres,  BiaxoorCovs  pev  rStv  em<f>a~ 
V6arrar<ov  iraiSiav  irpoKpCvavres  edvcrav 
Sr) po<r Cq.  *  o.kkoi  ^  ev  StafiokaZy  ovres, 
eKovcrCios  eavrovs  efiocrav,  ovk  ikdrrovs 
ovres  rpioKooCiov  •  yv  Se^  nap'  outois 
avSptas  Kpovoy  x^Axovs,  eKrercxtbs  ras 
y etpas  virrias  iyiceKkipevas  erri  r$)y  yr\v, 
«<TTe  toy  emredevra  r5>v  naCSuiv  diroicv- 
kiecdai  teal  iriirreiv  els  n  x*a‘fJL0L  krjpes 
rrvpos.  Compare  Festus  ap.  Lactan* 
tium,  Inst.  Div.  i.  21 ;  Justin,  xviii.  6, 
12. 

In  this  remarkable  passage  (the 
more  remarkable  because  so  little 
information  concerning  Carthaginian 
antiquity  has  reached  us),  one  clause  is 
not  perfectly  clear  respecting  the  three 


hundred  who  are  said  to  have  volun¬ 
tarily  piven  themselves  up.  Dioddrus 
means  (I  apprehend),  as  Eusebius  under¬ 
stood  it,  that  these  were  fathers  who 
gave  up  their  children  (not  themselves) 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  victims  here 
mentioned  as  sacrificed  to  Kronus  were 
children,  not  adults  (compare  Dioddr. 
xiii.  86);  nothing  is  here  said  about 
adult  victims,  wesseling  in  his  note 
adheres  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words,  dissenting  from  Eusebius ;  but 
I  think  that  the  literal  meaning  is  less 
in  harmony  with  the  general  tenor  of 
the  paragraph.  Instances  of  self-devo¬ 
tion,  by  persons  tom  with  remorse,  are 
indeed  mentioned:  see  the  case  of 
Imilkon,  Diod6r.  xiv.  76;  Justin,  xix. 
S. 

We  read  in  the  Fragment  of  Ennius 
— “  Pceni  sunt  soliti  suos  sacrificave 
puellos  ” :  see  the  chapter  iv.  of  Hun¬ 
ter's  work,  Religion  der  Karthager,  on 
this  subject 
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Adi'umetum,  but  nevertheless  reluctant  to  raise  the  siege,  Aga- 
thokles  left  his  main  army  before  it,  stole  away  with  only  a  few 
soldiers  and  some  camp-followers,  and  conducting  them  to  an 
elevated  spot— half-way  between  Adrumetum  and  Tnufis,  yet 
visible  from  both— he  caused  them  to  kindle  at  night  upon  this 
eminence  a  prodigious  number  of  fires.1  The  effect  of  these  fires, 
seen  from  Adrumetum  on  one  side  and  from  the  army  before 
Tun6s  on  the  other,  was  to  produce  the  utmost  terror  at  both 
places.  The  Carthaginians  besieging  Tun§s  fancied  that  Aga- 
thokles  with  his  whole  army  was  coming  to  attack  them,  and 
forthwith  abandoned  the  3iege  in  disorder,  leaving  their  engines 
behind.  The  defenders  of  Adrumetum,  interpreting  these  fires 
as  evidence  of  a  large  reinforcement  on  its  way  to  join  the  be¬ 
sieging  army,  were  so  discouraged  that  they  surrendered  the  town 
on  capitulation.2 

By  this  same  stratagem — if  the  narrative  can  be  trusted — Aga- 
thokl§s  both  relieved  Tun$s  and  acquired,  possession  Ho  fortifies 
of  Adrumetum.  Pushing  his  conquests  yet  farther  undertakes 
south,  he  besieged  and  took  Thapsus,  with  several  Jjggg^ 
other  towns  on  the  coast  to  a  considerable  distance  interior 
southward.3  He  also  occupied  and  fortified  the  deffaSfthe 
important  position  called  Aspis,  on  the  south-east  niansiagi' 
of  the  headland  Cape  Bon,  and  not  far  distant  again. 


1  Diod6r.  XX.  17.  kddpa.  Trpo<rrjk8ev  hrL 
riva  rorrov  bpeivov,  o6ev  b  pacr9  a  i  5v- 
varbv  a.vrbv  vir b  t&v  *A8pv- 
pviriv&v  zeal  tmp  Kapx>?fiov£«P 
r$>v  T  yv-qra  TrokiopKOvvruiv 
inticrbs  8e  crv vrd£a$  rots  CTTparuaratg  eirl 
ttoKvv  tovov  Trvpa  kolUiv,  8o£av  errotncre, 
rol?  pev  KapxrjSoyCois,  uspera  peya Aijs 
Svvapews  «7 r*  avrovs  iropevopevos,  rots  8i 
7rokLopjcovpcvoyr,  «<?  akkrjs  Svvapeois  a8- 
pa$  rots  nokepioa  els  avppaxtav  irapaye- 
yetnjpiprjs. 

2  Dioddr.  xx.  17.  The  incident  here 
recounted  by  Diod6rus  is  curious,  but 
quite  distinct  and  intelligible.  He  had 
good  authorities  before  him  in  his 
history  of  Agathoklds.  If  true,  it 
affords  an  evidence  for  determining, 
within  some  limits,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Adrumetum.  which  Mannert 
and  Shaw  place  at  Herkla,  while  For- 
biger  and  Dr.  Barth  put  it  near  the 
site  of  the  modern  port  called  Susa, 
still  more  to  the  southward,  and  at  a 
prodigious  distance  from  Tqnis.  Other 

10- 


authors  have  placed  it  at  Hainamab, 
more  to  the  northward  than  Herkla, 
and  nearer  to  Tunis. 

Of  these  three  sites,  llamamat  is 
the  only  one  which  will  consist  with 
the  narrative  of  Dioddrus.  Both  the 
others  are  too  distant.  Hamamat  is- 
about  forty-eight  English  miles  from 
Tunis  (see  Barth,  p.  184,  with  his  note). 
This  is  as  great  a  distance  (if  not  too 
great)  as  can  possibly  bo  admitted; 
both  Herkla  and  iSusa  are  very  much 
more  distant,  and  therefore  out  of  the 
question. 

Nevertheless,  tho  other  evidence 
known ‘to  us  tends  apparently  to  place 
Adrumetum  at  Susa,  and  not  at  Hama¬ 
mat  (see  Barth,  pp.  142—154 ;  Forbiger, 
Handb.  d.  Geog.  p.  845).  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  probable  that  the  narrative  of 
Dioddrus  is  not  true,  or  must  apply  to 
some  other  place  on  the  coast  (possibly 
Neapolis,  the  modem  Nabel)  taken  by 
Agathoklds,  and  not  to  Adrumetum. 

8  Dioddr,  xx.  17. 
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from  it — a  point  convenient  for  maritime  communication  with 
Sicily.1 

By  a  series  of  such  acquisitions,  comprising  in  all  not  less  thq,n 
200  dependencies  of  Carthage,  Agathokles  became  master  along 
the  eastern  coast.2  He  next  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  towns  in 
the  interior,  into  which  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  several  days’ 
march.  But  he  was  recalled  by  intelligence  from  his  soldiers  at 
Tunes,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  marched  out  again  to  attack 
them,  and  had  already  retaken  some  of  his  conquests.  Returning 
suddenly  by  forced  marches,  he  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  and 
drove  in  their  advanced  parties  with  considerable  loss  ;  while  he 
also  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Libyan  prince  Elymas, 
who  had  rejoined  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  now  defeated  and 
slain.3  The  Carthaginians,  however,  though  thus  again  humbled 
and  discouraged,  still  maintained  the  field,  strongly  entrenched, 
between  Carthage  and  Tunes. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  Agathokles  at  Syracuse  had  taken  a 
turn  unexpectedly  favourable.  He  had  left  that  city  blocked  up 
partially  by  sea  and  with  a  victorious  enemy  encamped  near 
it;  so  that  supplies  found  admission  with  difficulty.  In  this  con¬ 
dition,  Hamilkar,  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  received 


l  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  834.  Solinus  (c.  30) 
talks  of  Aspis  as  founded  by  the  Siculi; 
Aspis  (called  by  the  Romans  Clypea), 
being  on  the  eastern  side  of  Gape  Bon, 
as  more  convenient  for  communication 
with  Sicily  than  either  Carthage  or 
Tunis,  or  any  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Car¬ 
thage,  which  was  on  the  western  side 
of  Cape  Bon.  To  get  round  that  head¬ 
land  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  uncertain  enterprise  for  navi¬ 
gators  :  see  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Barth, 
founded  partly  on  his  own  personal  ex¬ 
perience  (Wandertmgen  auf  den  Kus- 
tenlandem  des  Mittelmeeres,  i.  p.  196). 
A  ship  coming  from  Sicily  to  Aspis  was 
not  under  the  necessity  of  getting  round 
the  headland. 

In  the  case  of  Agathokles  there  was 
a  further  reason  for  establishing  his 
maritime  position  at  Aspis.  The  Car¬ 
thaginian  fleet  was  superior  to  him  at 
sea ;  accordingly  they  could  easily  in¬ 
terrupt  his  maritime  communication 
from  Sicily  with  Tunis,  or  with  any 
point  in  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.  But  it 
was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  watch  the 
coast  at  Aspis ,  for  in  order  to  do  this 


they  must  get  from  the  Gulf  round 
Cape  Bon. 

-  Diodor.  xx.  17.  The  Roman  consul 
Regulus,  when  he  invaded  Africa  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  Punic  war,  is  said  to  have 
acquired,  either  by  capture  or  voluntary 
adhesion,  two  hundred  dependent  cities 
of  Carthage  (Appian,  Punica,  c.  3). 
Respecting  the  prodigious  number  of 
towns  in  Northern  Africa,  see  the  very 
learned  and  instructive  work  of  Movers, 
Die  Phonikier,  vol.  ii.  p.  464  segq.  Even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  third 
Punic  war,  when  Carthage  was  so  much 
reduced  in  power,  she  had  still  three 
hundred  cities  in  Libya  (Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  833).  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
name  cities  or  towns  (iroAei?)  was  used 
by  some  authors  very  vaguely.  Thus 
Poseidonius  ridiculed  the  affirmation 
of  Polybius  (Strabo,  ill.  p.  162),  that 
Tiberius  Gracchus  had  destroyed  three 
hundred  iroAeis  of  the  Celtiberians ; 
Strabo  censures  others  who  spoke  of 
one  thousand  n-oAets  of  the  Iberians. 
Such  a  number  could  only  be  made 
good  by  including  large  kwuoi. 

2  Dioddr.  xx.  17, 18. 
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from  Carthage  the  messengers  announcing  their  recent  defeat  in 
Africa,  yet  also  bringing  the  brazen  prow-ornaments  proceedingg 
taken  from  the  ships  of  AgathoklSs.  He  ordered  the  of  Hamilkar 
■envoys  to  conceal  the  real  truth,  and  to  spread  abroad  Syracuse— 
news  that  Agathokl6s  had  been  destroyed  with  his  nearsurren- 
armament;  in  proof  of  which  he  produced  the  ^ring— he 
prow-ornaments — an  undoubted  evidence  that  the  pointed 
ships  had  really  been  destroyed.  Sending  envoys  marches 
with  these  evidences  into  Syracuse,  to  be  exhibited  away  from 
to  Antander  and  the  other  authorities,  Hamilkar 
demanded  from  them  the  surrender  of  the  city,  under  promise  of 
safety  and  favourable  terms ;  at  the  same  time  marching  his  army 
■close  up  to  it,  with  the  view  of  making  an  attack.  Antander, 
with  others,  believing  the  information  and  despairing  of  success¬ 
ful  resistance,  was  disposed  to  comply ;  but  Erymnon  the 
JEtolian  insisted  on  holding  out  until  they  had  fuller  certainty. 
This  resolution  Antander  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  mistrust¬ 
ing  those  citizens  of  Syracuse  who  were  relatives  or  friends  of 
the  exiles  without,  he  ordered  them  all  to  leave  the  city  im¬ 
mediately,  with  their  wives  and  families.  No  less  than  8000 
persons  were  expelled  under  this  mandate.  They  were  consigned 
to  the  mercy  of  Hamilkar  and  his  army  without ;  who  not  only 
suffered  them  to  pass,  but  treated  them  with  kindness.  Syracuse 
was  now  a  scene  of  aggravated  wretchedness  and  despondency ; 
not  less  from  this  late  calamitous  expulsion  than  from  the  grief 
of  those  who  believed  that  their  relatives  in  Africa  had  perished 
with  AgathoklSs.  Hamilkar  had  brought  up  his  battering- 
engines,  and  was  preparing  to  assault  the  town,  when  Nearchus, 
the  messenger  from  AgathoklSs,  arrived  from  Africa  after  a 
voyage  of  five  days,  having  under  favour  of  darkness  escaped, 
though  only  just  escaped,  the  blockading  squadron.  From  him 
the  Syracusan  government  learnt  the  real  truth,  and  the  vic¬ 
torious  position  of  Agathokias.  There  was  no  further  talk  of 
capitulation;  Hamilkar,  having  tried  a  partial  assault,  which 
was  vigorously  resisted,  withdrew  his  army,  and  detached  from  it 
a  reinforcement  of  5000  men  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen  in 
Africa.1 

During  some  months  he  seems  to  have  employed  himself  in 

1  Diod6r.  xx.  15, 15.  , 
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partial  operations  for  extending  tlie  Carthaginian  dominion 
b.c.  309.  throughout  Sicily.  But  at  length  he  concerted 
Stack  of  measures  with  the  Syracusan  exile  Deinokrates,  who 
Hamiikar  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  exiled 
cuse^lSa"  countrymen,  for  a  renewed  attack  upon  Syracuse.  B  is 
Surprise  ^eet  already  blockaded  the  harbour,  and  he  now  with 

Euryalus,  his  army,  stated  as  120,000  men,  destroyed  the 
l^defe^te^j  neighbouring  lands,  hoping  to  starve  out  the  inhabi- 
prlsoner  tants.  Approaching  close  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  he 
and  slain.  occupied  the  Olympieion,  or  temple  of  Zeus  Olym- 
pius,  near  the  river  Anapus  and  the  interior  coast  of  the  Great 
Harbour.  From  hence — probably  under  the  conduct  of  Deino¬ 
krates  and  the  other  exiles,  well  acquainted  with  the  ground — 
he  undertook  by  a  night-march  to  ascend  the  circuitous  and 
difficult  mountain  track,  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  fort 
called  Euryalus,  at  the  highest  point  of  Epipolse,  and  the  western 
apex  of  the  Syracusan  lines  of  fortification.  This  was  the  same 
enterprise,  at  the  same  hour,  and  with  the  same  main  purpose,  as 
that  of  Demosthenes  during  the  Athenian  siege,  after  he  had 
brought  the  second  armament  from  Athens  to  the  relief  of 
Nikias.1  Even  Demosthenes,  though  conducting  his  march  with 
greater  precaution  than  Hamiikar,  and  successful  in  surprising 
the  fort  of  Euryalus,  had  been  driven  down  again  with  disastrous 
loss.  Moreover,  since  his  time,  this  fort  Euryalus,  instead  of 
being  left  detached,  had  been  embodied  by  the  elder  Dionysius  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  It  formed  the 
apex  or  point  of  junction  for  the  two  converging  walls — one 
skirting  the  northern  cliff,  the  other  the  southern  cliff,  of 
Epipolse.2  The  surprise  intended  by  Hamiikar — difficult  in  the 
extreme,  if  at  all  practicable — seems  to  have  been  unskilfully 
conducted.  It  was  attempted  with  a  confused  multitude, 
incapable  of  that  steady  order  requisite  for  night-movements. 
His  troops,  losing  their  way  in  the  darkness,  straggled,  and  even 
mistook  each  other  for  enemies ;  while  the  Syracusan  guards 
from  Euryalus,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  attacked  them  vigorously 

1  See  Ch.  lx.  of  this  History,  to-  tions  added  to  Syracuse  by  the  elder 

gether  with  the  second  Plan  of  Syra-  Dionysius,  see  Ch.  lxxxii.  of  this 
cuse,  annexed  to  the  volume  (vi.)  in  History:  also  Plan  HI.,  annexed  to 
which  that  chapter  is  contained  voL  viii. 

2  For  a  description  of  the  lortifica- 
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and  put  tliem  to  the  rout.  Their  loss,  in  trying  to  escape  down 
the  steep  declivity,  was  prodigious  ;  and  Hamilkar  himself, 
making  brave  efforts  to  rally  them,  became  prisoner  to  the  Syra¬ 
cusans.  What  lent  peculiar  interest  to  this  incident,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  pious  Greek,  was  that  it  served  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
truth  of  prophecy.  Hamilkar  had  been  assured  by  a  prophet 
that  he  would  sup  that  night  in  Syracuse  ;  and  this  assurance  had 
in  part  emboldened  him  to  the  attack,  since  he  naturally  calcu¬ 
lated  on  entering  the  city  as  a  conqueror.1  He  did  indeed  take 
his  evening  meal  in  Syracuse,  literally  fulfilling  the  augury. 
Immediately  after  it,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  relatives  of  the 
slain,  who  first  paraded  him  through  the  city  in  chains,  then  in¬ 
flicted  on  him  the  worst  tortures,  and  lastly  killed  him.  His 
head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Africa.3 

The  loss  and  humiliation  sustained  in  this  repulse — together 
with  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  the  discord  ensuing  The 
between  the  exiles  under  Deinokrates  and  the  Cartha-  gentmfs" 
ginian  soldiers— completely  broke  up  the  besieging  forward  as 
army.  At  the  same  time,  the  Agrigentines,  profiting  champions 
by  the  depression  both  of  Carthaginians  and  exiles,  freedom 
stood  forward  publicly,  proclaiming  themselves  as 
champions  of  the  cause  of  autonomous  city  govern-'  andthoCar- 
ment  throughout  Sicily,  under  their  own  presidency,  a£imans- 
against  both  the  Carthaginians  on  one  side,  and  the  despot  Aga- 
thokles  on  the  other.  They  chose  for  their  general  a  citizen 
named  Xenodokus,  who  set  himself  with  vigour  to  the  task  of 
expelling  everywhere  the  mercenary  garrisons  which  held  the 
cities  m  subjection.  He  began  first  with  Gela,  the  city  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  Agrigentum,  found  a  party  of  the  citizens 
disposed  to  aid  him,  and,  in  conjunction  with  them,  overthrew 
the  Agathoklean  garrison.  The  Geloans,  thus  liberated,  seconded 
cordially  his  efforts  to  extend  the  like  benefits  to  others.  The 
popular  banner  proclaimed  by  Agrigentum  proved  so  welcome, 
that  many  cities  eagerly-  invited  her  aid  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  soldiery  in  their  respective  citadels,  and  regain  their  free 

i  Diod6r.  xx.  29,  30.  Cicero  (Divitiat.  ®  DiodOr.  xx.  80.  rbv  8'  ‘A^Aieav 
i.  24)  notices  this  prophecy  and  its  man-  ot  r&v  diroAMAdrwv  ov 

ner  of  fulfilment ;  but  he  gives  a  some-  dyay ovres  fita  rfa  ir6keoi?,  k«X  Suvai? 
what  different  version  of  the  events  auaais  tear  avrov  yp^crd/xevoi,  utra.  tjjp 
preceding  the  capture  of  Hamilkar.  ccrxdrrjs  tlj3/>«ws  iveihov. 
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governments.1  Enna,  Erbessus,  Echetla,2  Leontini,  and  Kamarina 
were  all  thus  relieved  from  the  dominion  of  Agathokles  ;  while 
other  cities  were  in  like  manner  emancipated  from  the  sway  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  joined  the  Agrigentine  confederacy. 
The  Agathoklean  government  at  Syracuse  was  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  such  spirited  manifestations,  Syracuse  still  continued 
to  be  blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginian  fleet ;  though  the  blockade 
was  less  efficacious,  and  supplies  were  now  introduced  more 
abundantly  than  before.3 

The  ascendency  of  Agathokles  was  thus  rather  on  the  wane  in 
Sicily ;  but  in  Africa  he  had  become  more  powerful 
Se^rmyof  than  ever — not  without  perilous  hazards  which 
abSTun°£iS  brought  him  occasionally  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  On 
Ms  great  receiving  from  Syracuse  the  head  of  the  captive 
addfess  in^  Hamilkar,  he  rode  forth  close  to  the  camp  of  the 
extncating  Carthaginians,  and  held  it  up  to  their  view  in 
triumph ;  they  made  respectful  prostration  before  it, 
but  the  sight  was  astounding  and  mournful  to  them.4  While 
they  were  thus  in  despondency,  however,  a  strange  vicissitude  was 
on  the  point  of  putting  their  enemy  into  their  hands.  A  violent 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  camp  of  Agathokles  at  Tunis,  arising 
out  of  a  drunken  altercation  between  his  son  Archagathus  and  an 
JEtolian  officer  named  Lykiskus,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of 
the  latter  by  the  former.  The  comrades  of  Lykiskus  rose  in 
arms  with  fury  to  avenge  him,  calling  for  the  head  of  Archa¬ 
gathus.  They  found  sympathy  with  the  whole,  army,  who 
seized  the  opportunity  of  demanding  their  arrears  of  outstanding 
pay,  chose  new  generals,  and  took  regular  possession’  of  Tunis 
with  its  defensive  works.  The  Carthaginians,  informed  of  this 
outbreak,  immediately  sent  envoys  to  treat  with  the  mutineers, 
offering  to  them  large  presents  and  double  pay  in  the  service  of 
Carthage.  Their  offer  was  at  first  so  favourably  entertained, 
that  the  envoys  returned  with  confident  hopes  of  success,  when 
Agathokles,  as  a  last  resource,  clothed  himself  in  mean  garb, 

^  i  Dioddr.  xx.  31.^  $iaj8o>j BeLay?  fi<  rrjs  by  Polybius  (i.  15)  midway  between  the 
twp  ’Aypayavruw  Kara  iracrav  domain  of  Syracuse  and  that  of  Car- 

rr)v  vrjcrov,  eveiretrev  bppjr)  tols  7ro\e<rt  thage. 
irpoy  Tt\v  eXevQepCav.  3  Dioddr.  XX.  32. 

„  2  Enna  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  4  Dioddr.  xx.  33.  ol  8e  Kapx^ovioi, 
Sicily ;  Erbessus  is  not  far  to  the  north-  ireptakyeU  yavopcvoi,  k  aX  pappapeKfa 
east  of  Agrigentum ;  Echetla  is  placed  irpo<ncvvijo-avTe$t  &c. 
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and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  soldiers.  He  addressed 
them  in  a  pathetic  appeal,  imploring  them  not  to  desert  him,  and 
even  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself  before  their  faces.  With 
such  art  did  he  manage  this  scene,  that  the  feelings  of  the 
soldiers  underwent  a  sudden  and  complete  revolution.  They 
not  only  became  reconciled  to  him,  but  even  greeted  him  with 
enthusiasm,  calling  on  him  to  resume  the  dress  and  functions  of 
general,  and  promising  unabated  obedience  for  the  future.1  Aga- 
thoklls  gladly  obeyed  the  call,  and  took  advantage  of  their  re¬ 
newed  ardour  to  attack  forthwith  the  Carthaginians,  who,  expect¬ 
ing  nothing  less,  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss.3 

In  spite  of  this  check,  the  Carthaginians  presently  sent  a 
considerable  force  into  the  interior,  for  the  purpose  of  B  c  30$_ 
reconquering  or  regaining  the  disaffected  Numidian  sor*. 
tribes.  They  met  with  good  success  in  this  enterprise ;  cartha- 
but  the  Numidians  were  in  the  main  faithless  and 
indifferent  to  both  the  belligerents,  seeking  only  to  intho 
turn  the  war  to  their  own  profit.  Agathokl^s,  leaving  attackedby 
his  son  in  command  at  Tunes,  followed  the  Cartha-  ^thoklfts 
ginians  into  the  interior  with  a  large  portion  of  his  success^ 
army.  The  Carthaginian  generals  were  cautious, 
and  kept  themselves  in  strong  position.  Neverthe-  by  the 
less  AgathoklSs  felt  confident  enough  to  assail  them  umidians* 
in  their  camp  ;  and  after  great  effort,  with  severe  loss  on  his  own 
side,  he  gained  an  indecisive  victory.  This  advantage  however 
was  countervailed  by  the  fact  that  during  the  action  the  hTumi- 
dians  assailed  his  camp,  slew  all  the  defenders,  and  carried  off 
nearly  all  the  slaves  and  baggage.  The  loss  on  the  Carthaginian 
side  fell  most  severely  upon  the  Greek  soldiers  in  their  pay ; 
most  of  them  exiles  under  Klinon,  and  some  Syracusan  exiles. 
These  men  behaved  with  signal  gallantry,  and  were  nearly  all 
slain,  either  during  the  battle  or  after  the  battle,  by  AgathoklGs.4 

l  Compare  the  description  in  Taci-  Varus,  prefect  of  the  camp)— then,  “  si¬ 
tus,  Hist.  ii.  29,  of  the  mutiny  in  the  lentio,  patientifl,  postremo  precibus  et 
Vitellian  army  commanded  by  Fabius  lacrymis,  veniam  quserebant.  Ut  vero 
Valens  at  Ticinum.  deformis  et  flens,  et  prseter  spem  inco- 

‘  ‘  Postquam,  iramissis  lictoribus,  Va-  lurais  Valens,  processit,  gaudium,  mise- 
lens  coercere  seditionem  coeptabat,  ratio,  favor:  versi  in  leetitiam  (ut  est 
ipsum  invadunt  (milites),  saxa  jaciunt,  vulgus  utroque  immodicum)  laudantes 
fugientem  sequuntur.— Valens,  servili  gratanfcesque  circumdatum  aquilis  sig- 
veste,  apud  decunonem  eauitum  tege-  nisque  in  tribunal  ferunt.” 
batur.”  (Presently  the  feeling  changes  *  Diodftr.  xx.  34. 
by  the  adroit  management  of  Alphenus  &  DiodOr.  xx.  39. 
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It  had  now  become  manifest,  however,  to  this  daring  invader 
that  the  force  of  resistance  possessed  by  Carthage 
4vites°Se3  was  more  than  he  could  overcome — that  though 
Ophelias  humbling  and  impoverishing  her  for  the  moment, 
from  he  could  not  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  close ; 
KyrSnA  sjnce  the  city  itself,  occupying  the  isthmus  of  a 
peninsula  from  sea  to  sea,  and  surrounded  with  the  strongest 
fortifications,  could  not  be  besieged  except  by  means  far  superior 
to  his.1  We  have  already  seen,  that  though  he  had  gained 
victories  and  seized  rich  plunder,  he  had  not  been  able  to  provide 
even  regular  pay  for  his  soldiers,  whose  fidelity  was  consequently 
precarious.  Nor  could  he  expect  reinforcements  from  Sicily; 
where  his  power  was  on  the  whole  declining,  though  Syracuse 
itself  was  in  less  danger  than  before.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
invoke  aid  from  Ophelias  at  Kyreng,  and  despatched  Or  thou  as 
envoy  for  that  purpose.2 

To  KyrSnl  and  what  was  afterwards  called  its  Pentapolis  (i.e. 
Antecedent  the  five  neighbouring  Grecian  towns,  Kyr6n§,  its 
Sees  of  Port  -Apollonia,  Barka,  Teucheira,  and  Hesperides), 
Division  an  ear^er  c^aPter  this  History  has  already  been 
of  coast  devoted.®  Unfortunately  information  respecting 
Kyr^nTand  them,  for  a  century  and  more  anterior  to  Alexander 
-Carthage,  the  Great,  is  almost  wholly  wanting.  Established 
among  a  Libyan  population,  many  of  whom  were  domiciliated 
with  the  Greeks  as  fellow-residents,  these  Kyreneans  had  imbibed 
many  Libyan  habits  in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  religion  ;  of  which 
their  fine  breed  of  horses,  employed  both  for  the  festival  chariot- 
matches  and  in  battle,  was  one  example.  The  Libyan  tribes, 
useful  as  neighbours,  servants,  and  customers,4  were  frequently 
also  troublesome  as  enemies.  In  413  b.c.  we  hear  accidentally 
that  Hesperides  was  besieged  by  Libyan  tribes,  and  rescued  by 
some  Peloponnesian  hoplites  on  their  way  to  Syracuse  during 
the  Athenian  siege.5  About  401  b.c.  (shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war),  the  same  city  was  again  so  hard  pressed 


1  Dioddr.  XX.  59.  5  Se^rrjs  Troke cos  ov#c 

KLv&vvoSf  axrpoo-iTOV  rrj?  iroketas  overajs 
£ia  TTjv  airo  rStv  Tet\Stv  seal  rijs  BakaTrrjs 
vxyponjTa. 

3  Dioddr.  xx.  40. 

»  See  Ch.  xxvii. 


4  See  IsokratOs,  Or.  iv.  (Philipp.)  s. 
6,  where  he  speaks  of  Kyrgnd  as  a  spot 
judiciously  chosen  for  colonization; 
the  natives  near  it  being  not  dangerous, 
but  suited  for  obedient  neighbours  and 
slaves. 

5  Thucyd.  vii.  50. 
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by  the  same  enemies,  that  she  threw  open  her  citizenship  to  any 
Greek  new-comer  who  would  aid  in  repelling  them.  This 
invitation  was  accepted  by  several  of  the  Messenians,  just  then 
expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  and  proscribed  by  the  Spartans ; 
they  went  to  Africa,  but,  becoming  involved  in  intestine  warfare 
among  the  citizens  of  Kyrene,  a  large  proportion  of  them  perished.1 
Except  these  scanty  notices,  we  hear  nothing  about  the  Graeco- 
Libyan  Pentapolis  in  relation  to  Grecian  affairs,  before  the  time 
of  Alexander.  It  would  appear  that  the  trade  wilh  the  native 
African  tribes,  between  the  Gulfs  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Syrtis,  was  divided  between  Kyr§n§  (meaning  the  Kyreaaic 
Pentapolis)  and  Carthage,  at  a  boundary  point  called  the  Altars 
of  the  Philseni,  ennobled  by  a  commemorative  legend ;  immediately 
east  of  these,.  Altars  was  Automaia,  the  westernmost  factory  of 
Kyren§.2  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  relations,  commercial  and 
otherwise,  between  Kyren§  and  Carthage,  the  two  great  emporia 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  were  constant  and  often  lucrative — though 
not  always  friendly. 

In  the  year  331  b.c.,  when  the  victorious  Alexander  overran 
Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  Kyr§n§  sent  to  tender  Thimbrori 
presents  and  submission  to  him,  and  became  enrolled  with  the 
among  his  subjects.3  We  hear  nothing  more  about  mercenaries 
them  until  the  last  year  of  Alexander's  life  (324  B.c.  to  jfvjjv^ed 
323  b.c.).  About  that  time,  the  exiles  from  Kyren§  KyrOna  by. 
and  Barka,  probably  enough  emboldened  by  the  chequered18 
rescript  of  Alexander  (proclaimed  at  the  Olympic 
festival  of  324  B.O.,  and  directing  that  all  Grecian  victorious 
exiles,  except  those  guilty  of  sacrilege,  should  be  mLlbya* 
recalled  forthwith),  determined  to  accomplish  their  return  by 
force.  To  this  end  they  invited  from  KrGte  an  officer  named 
Thimbron,  who,  having  slain  Harpalus  after  his  fight  from 
Athens  (recounted  in  a  previous  chapter),  had  quartered  himself 
in  Kr$te,  with  the  treasure,  the  ships,  and  the  6000  mercenaries 
brought  over  from  Asia  by  that  satrap.4  Thimbron  willingly 


1  Pausan.  iv.  26 ;  Diodbr.  xiv.  34. 

2  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  836 ;  Sallust,  Bell. 
Jugurth.  p.  120. 

v  Arrian,  vii.  9, 12 ;  Curtius,  iv.  7,  9 ; 
PiodOr.  xvii.  49.  It  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Kyr£n6  (exact  date  un¬ 

known)  applied  to  Plato  to  make  laws 


for  them,  but  that  he  declined.  See 
Thrige,  Histor.  CyrbnOa,  p.  191.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  this  statement 
better  avouched. 

4  Diodbr.  xvii.  108,  xviii,  19 ;  Arrian, 
De  Rebus  post  Alexandr.  vi.  apud  Pho- 
tium.  Cod.  92 ;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  837. 
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carried  over  his  army  to  their  assistance,  intending  to  conquer 
for  himself  a  principality  in  Libya.  He  landed  near  Kyren6, 
defeated  the  Kyrenean  forces  with  great  slaughter,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Apollonia,  the  fortified  port  of  that  city,  distant 
from  it  nearly  ten  miles.  The  towns  of  Barka  and  Hesperides 
sided  with  him,  so  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  force  the 
Kyreneans  to  a  disadvantageous  treaty.  They  covenanted  to  pay 
500  talents— to  surrender  to  him  half  of  their  war-chariots  for 
his  ulterior  projects — and  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  Apollonia. 
While  he  plundered  the  merchants  in  the  harbour,  he  proclaimed 
his  intention  of  subjugating  the  independent  Libyan  tribes,  and 
probably  of  stretching  his  conquests  to  Carthage.1  His  schemes 
were  however  frustrated  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  a  Kretan  named 
Mnasikles,  who  deserted  to  the  Kyreneans,  and  encouraged  them 
to  set  aside  the  recent  convention.  Thimbron,  after  seizing  such 
citizens  of  Kyren$  as  happened  to  be  at  Apollonia,  attacked 
Kyren6  itself,  but  was  repulsed  ;  and  the  Kyreneans  were  then 
bold  enough  to  invade  the  territory  of  Barka  and  Hesperides. 
To  aid  these  two  cities,  Thimbron  moved  his  quarters  from 
Apollonia;  but  during  his  absence  Mnasikles  contrived  to 
surprise  that  valuable  port,  thus  mastering  at  once  his  base  of 
operations,  the  station  for  his  fleet,  and  all  the  baggage  of  his 
soldiers.  Thimbron’s  fleet  could  not  be  long  maintained  without 
a  harbour.  The  seamen,  landing  here  and  there  for  victuals  and 
water,  were  cut  off  by  the  native  Libyans,  while  the  vessels  were 
dispersed  by  storms.2 

The  Kyreneans,  now  full  of  hope,  encountered  Thimbron  in 
the  field,  and  defeated  him.  Yet  though  reduced  to  distress,  he 
contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  Teucheira ;  to  which  port  he 
invoked  as  auxiliaries  2500  fresh  soldiers,  out  of  the  loose 
mercenary  bands  dispersed  near  Cape  Tsenarus  in  Peloponnesus. 
This  reinforcement  again  put  him  in  a  condition  for  battle.  The 
Kyreneans  on  their  side  also  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain 
succour,  partly  from  the  neighbouring  Libyans,  partly  from 
Carthage.  They  got  together  a  force  stated  as  30,000  men,  with 
which  they  met  him  in  the  field.  But  on  this  occasion  they  were 
totally  routed,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  generals  and  much  of 
their  army.  Thimbron  was  now  in  the  full  tide  of  success ;  he 

1  Dioddr.  xviii.  19.  2  Diocldr.  xvii.  20. 
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pressed  both  Kyren6  and  the  harbour  so  vigorously,  that  famine 
began  to  prevail,  and  sedition  broke  out  among  the  citizens. 
The  oligarchical  men,  expelled  by  the  mere  popular  party,  sought 
shelter,  some  in  the  camp  of  Thimbron,  some  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt.1 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  in  the  partition  after  the 
decease  of  Alexander,  Egypt  had  been  assigned  to  The 
Ptolemy.  Seizing  with  eagerness  the  opportunity  of 
annexing  to  it  so  valuable  a  possession  as  the  Kyrenaic  from  the 
Pentapolis,  this  chief  sent  an  adequate  force  under  pfoiemy11 
Ophelias  to  put  down  Thimbron  and  restore  the  who  sends 
exiles.  His  success  was  complete.  All  the  cities  in  tiStherf 
the  Pentapolis  were  reduced ;  Thimbron,  worsted  Jeath  of nd 
and  pursued  as  a  fugitive,  was  seized  in  his  flight  by  Thimbron. 
some  Libyans,  and  brought  prisoner  to  Teucheira;  annexed* 
the  citizens  of  which  place  (by  permission  of  the  dominions 
Olynthian  Epikidis,  governor  for  Ptolemy),  first  of  Ptolemy, 
tortured  him,  and  then  conveyed  him  to  Apollonia  to  Ophelias  as 
be  hanged.  A  final  visit  from  Ptolemy  himself  viceroy* 
regulated  the  affairs  of  the  Pentapolis,  which  were  incorporated 
with  his  dominions  and  placed  under  the  government  of  Ophelias.2 3 4 

It  was  thus  that  the  rich  and  flourishing  Kyrend,  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  once  autonomous  Hellenic  world,  passed 
like  the  rest  under  one  of  the  Macedonian  Diadochi.  B,c’ 322* 

As  a  proof  and  guarantee  of  this  new  sovereignty,  we  find  erected 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  a  strong  and  completely  detached 
citadel,  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  or  Egyptian  garrison  (like 
Munychia  at  Athens),  and  forming  the  stronghold  of  the  viceroy. 
Ten  years  afterwards  (b.c.  312)  the  Kyreneans  made  an  attempt 
to  emancipate  themselves,  and  besieged  this  citadel ;  but  being 
again  put  down  by  an  army  and  fleet  which  Ptolemy  despatched 
under  Agis  from  Egypt,8  KyrenS  passed  once  more  under  the 
viceroyalty  of  Ophelias. 


1  Dioddr.  xviii.  21. 

2  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  vi.  ap. 
Phot.  Cod.  92;  Dioddr.  xviii  21 ;  Justin, 
xiii.  6,  20. 

3  Dioddr.  XiX.  79.  oi  Kv prjvatot  .  .  . 
TTjv  aKpav  nepLecTTp  aro  -rridcvcrav, avrUa 
ftaka  ryv  tf>p ovpav  «K/3aXovvTey,  <fec. 

4  Justin  (xxii.  7,  4)  calls  Ophelias 


“rex  Cyreimrum ” ;  but  it  is  noway 
probable  that  he  had  become  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Ptolemy— as  Tbrige  (Juist. 
Cyrdnds,  p.  214)  supposes.  The  expres¬ 
sion  in  Plutarch  (Demetrius,  14). 
’0<f>€\\<t  rtf  apf-avrt  Kvptjvns,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  independent 
authority. 
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To  this  viceroy  Agathokl6s  now  sent  envoys,  invoking  his  aid 
against  Carthage.  Ophelias  was  an  officer  of  considera¬ 
tion  and  experience.  He  had  served  under  Alexander, 
and  had  married  an  Athenian  wife,  EuthydikS,  a 
lineal  descendant  from  Miltiades,  the  victor  of  Mara- 
thdn,  and  belonging  to  a  family  still  distinguished  at 
Athens.  In  inviting  Ophelias  to  undertake  jointly 
the  conquest  of  Carthage,  the  envoys  proposed  that  he 
should  himself  hold  it  when  conquered.  Agathokl§s 

(they  said)  wished  only  to  overthrow  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  dominion  in  Sicily,  being  well  aware  that  he 
could  not  hold  that  island  in  conjunction  with  an 
African  dominion. 

To  Ophelias,1  such  an  invitation  proved  extremely  seducing.  He 
was  already  on  the  look-out  for  aggrandizement  towards  the  west, 
and  had  sent  an  exploring  nautical  expedition  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  even  to  some  distance  round  and  beyond  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar.2  Moreover,  to  all  military  adventurers,  both 
on  sea  and  on  land,  the  season  was  one  of  boundless  speculative 
promise.  They  had  before  them  not  only  the  prodigious  career 
of  Alexander  himself,  but  the  successful  encroachments  of  the 
great  officers  his  successors.  In  the  second  distribution,  made  at 
Triparadeisus,  of  the  Alexandrine  empire,  Antipater  had  assigned 
to  Ptolemy  not  merely  Egypt  and  Libya,  but  also  an  undefined 
amount  of  territory  west  of  Libya,  to  be  afterwards  acquired ; 3 
the  conquest  of  which  was  known  to  have  been  among  the  projects 
of  Alexander,  had  he  lived  longer.  To  this  conquest  Ophelias  was 
now  specially  called,  either  as  the  viceroy  or  the  independent  equal 
of  Ptolemy,  by  the  invitation  of  AgathoklSs.  Having  learnt  in 

1  Dioddr.  xx.  40.  recommend  it.  In  my  judgment, 

2  Prom  _an  incidental  allusion  in  Ophelias,  ruling  in  the  Kyrlnaica  and 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  8260,  we  learn  this  fact  indulging  aspirations  towards  con- 
— that  Ophelias  had  surveyed  the  whole  quests  westward,  was  a  man  both 
coast  of  Northern  Africa,  to  the  Strait  likely  to  order,  and  competent  to  bring 
of  Gibraltar,  and  round  the  old  Phceni-  about,  an  examination  of  the  North 
cian  settlements  on  the  western  coast  African  coast.  The  knowledge  of  this 
of  modem  Morocco.  Some  eminent  fact  may  have  induced  Agathokl&s  to 
critics  (Grosskurd  among  them)  reject  apply  to  hi™ 

the  reading  in  Strabo — airo  rov  ’Oc£>eA.a  ^  Arrian,  De  Rebus  post  Alex.  34, 
(or  *Od>e\\a)  irepwrAov,  which  is  SUS-  ap.  Photium,  Cod.  92.  Aiyviriw  fxev 
XT1?  great  preponderance  yap  ica i  Aifivrjv,  /cal  rrjv  e-rretceLva  ravrrji 
of  MSS.  But  I  do  not  feel  the  force  of  *rijv  woAAi jv,  koX  8, «  tr ep  av  irpos  TovTots 
their  reasons ;  and  the  reading  which  S’  opiov  eirua-navirai  irpbs  Svouevov  yikCov, 
they  would  substitute  has  nothing  to  IlroAejxai'ov  etvac. 
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the  service  of  Alexander  not  to  fear  long  marches,  he  embraced 
the  proposition  with  eagerness.  He  undertook  an  expedition 
from  Kyr$ne  on  the  largest  scale.  Through  his  wife's  relatives, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  known  his  projects  at  Athens,  where,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  they  found  much  favour.  At. 
this  season,  the  Kassandrian  oligarchies  were  paramount  not  only 
at  Athens,  but  generally  throughout  Greece.  Under  the  preva¬ 
lent  degradation  and  suffering,  there  was  ample  ground  for  dis¬ 
content,  and  no  liberty  of  expressing  it ;  many  persons  therefore 
were  found  disposed  either  to  accept  army-service  with  Ophelias, 
or  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  foreign  colony  under  his  auspices.  To 
set  out  under  the  military  protection  of  this  powerful  chief— -to 
colonize  the  mighty  Carthage,  supposed  to  be  already  enfeebled 
by  the  victories  of  Agathokl8s— -to  appropriate  the  wealth,  the 
fertile  landed  possessions,  and  the  maritime  position  of  her 
citizens — was  a  prize  well  calculated  to  seduce  men  dissatisfied 
with  their  homes,  and  not  well  informed  of  the  intervening 
difficulties.1 

Under  such  hopes,  many  Grecian  colonists  joined  Ophelias 
at  KyrSn6,  some  even  with  wives  and  children.  The  March  of 
total  number  is  stated  at  10,000.  Ophelias  conducted  Ophelias, 
them  forth  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army  of  Sy  and 
10,000  infantry,  600  cavalry,  and  100  war-chariots ; 
each  chariot  carrying  the  driver  and  two  fighting  men. 

Marching  with  this  miscellaneous  body  of  soldiers  and  giman1 
colonists,  he  reached  in  eighteen  days  the  post  of 
Automala,  the  westernmost  factory  of  Kyr&ie.2  endured  m 
From  thence  he  proceeded  westward  along  the  shore  1  6  marc  ' 
between  the  two  Syrtes,  in  many  parts  a  sandy,  trackless  desert, 
without  wood  and  almost  without  water  (with  the  exception  of 
particular  points  of  fertility),  and  infested  by  serpents  many  and 
venomous.  At  one  time  all  his  provisions  were  exhausted.  He 
passed  through  the  territory  of  the  natives  called  Lotophagi,  near 

i  Diod&r.  xx.  40.  ttoAAoI  twv  ’a0>jv<hW  out  to  settlers  when  a  new  colony  was 
irpodvjuuos  virrjicovcrav  els  ryjv  <rrpare£av  •  about  to  be  founded  by  a  powerful 
ovk  oAfyot  fit  «al  rlav  a\\uv  "BXKrjvoiVy  state,  see  Thucyd,  iii.  93,  about  Hera- 
ioirevSov  KOivuvrjarai  rrjs  eirtf3o\y$,  kleia  Trachinia — was  yap  ris,  Aa/ce- 
&\irCgov res  tiJv  re  KparCarrjv  rijs  Ai^vrjs  Sat/aovlwt'  ol/a<J<5vr<ow,  9ap<raki<as  $et, 
/eara/cA»jpovx>?or*«',  /cal  tov  ev  Kapxijfiovi  j3e/3 afav  vofxLQav  ri)J/  iroAiv. 

Stapirdmiv  ttKovtov.  2T»inrtAr  xx  41 

As  to  the  great  encouragement  held  mocior.  xx.  u. 
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the  lesser  Syrtis,  where  the  army  had  nothing  to  eat  except  the 
fruit  of  the  lotus,  which  there  abounded.1  Ophelias  met  with  no 
enemies  ;  but  the  sufferings  of  every  kind  endured  by  his  soldiers 
— still  more  of  course  by  the  less  hardy  colonists  and  their 
families — were  most  distressing.  After  miseries  endured  for 
more  than  two  months,  he  joined  Agathokl$s  in  the  Carthaginian 
territory  ;  with  what  abatement  of  number  we  do  not  know,  but 
his  loss  must  have  been  considerable.2 

Ophelias  little  knew  the  man  whose  invitation  and  alliance  he 
had  accepted.  Agathokles  at  first  received  him  with 
the  warmest  protestations  of  attachment,  welcoming 
the  new-comers  with  profuse  hospitality,  and  supply¬ 
ing  to  them  full  means  of  refreshment  and  renovation 
after  their  past  sufferings.  Having  thus  gained  the 
confidence  and  favourable  sympathies  of  all,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  turn  them  to  his  own  purposes.  Convening 
suddenly  the  most  devoted  among  his  own  soldiers,  he  denounced 
Ophelias  as  guilty  of  plotting  against  his  life.  They  listened  to 
him  with  the  same  feelings  of  credulous  rage  as  the  Macedonian 
soldiers  exhibited  when  Alexander  denounced  Philotas  before 
them.  Agathokles  then  at  once  called  them  to  arms,  set  upon 
Ophelias  unawares,  and  slew  him  with  his  more  immediate 
defenders.  Among  the  soldiers  of  Ophelias,  this  act  excited  horror 
and  indignation,  no  less  than  surprise  ;  but  Agathokles  at  length 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  terms,  partly  by  deceitful  pretexts, 
partly  by  intimidation  ;  for  this  unfortunate  army,  left  without 
any  commander  or  fixed  purpose,  had  no  resource  except  to  enter 
into  his  service.3  He  thus  found  himself  (like  Antipater  after  the 
death  of  Leonnatus)  master  of  a  double  army,  and  relieved  from  a 
troublesome  rival.  The  colonists  of  Ophelias— more  unfortunate 
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i  Theophrastus,  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  3, 
p.  127,  ed.  Schneider. 

The  philosopher  would  hear  this  fact 
from  some  of  the  Athenians  concerned 
in  the  expedition. 

2Dioddr.  xx.  42.  See  the  striking 
description  of  the  miseries  of  this  same 
march,  made  by  Cato  and  his  Roman 
troops  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  in 
Lucan,  Pharsalia,  ix.  382—940 

■“  Vadimus  in  campos  steriles,  exusta- 
que  mundi, 


Quk  nimius  Titan,  et  rarse  in  fontibus 
undse, 

Siccaque  letiferis  squalent  serpentibus 
arva. 

Durum  iter.” 

The  entire  march  of  Ophelias  must 
(I  think)  have  lasted  longer  than  two 
months ;  probably  Dioddrus  speaks  only 
of  the  more  distressing  or  middle  por¬ 
tion  of  it  when  he  says — Kara  ryv  6$oitto- 
pCav  irKelov  i)  8vo  floras  jcajcoiragqo’avre?, 
&C.  (xx.  42). 

3  Dioddr.  xx.  42 ;  Justin,  xxii.  7. 
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still,  since  they  conld  be  of  no  service  to  AgathoklSs — were  put  by 
him  on  board  some  merchant  vessels,  which  he  was  sending  to 
Syracuse  with  spoil.  The  weather  becoming  stormy,  many  of 
these  vessels  foundered  at  sea ;  some  were  driven  off  and  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  a  few  only  reached  Syracuse.1 
Thus  miserably  perished  the  Kyrenean  expedition  of  Ophel¬ 
ias,  one  of  the  most  commanding  and  powerful  schemes,  for 
joint  conquest  and  colonization,  that  ever  set  out  from  any 
Grecian  city. 

It  would  have  fared  ill  with  Agatliokles  had  the  Carthaginians 
been  at  hand,  and  ready  to  attack  him  in  the  con-  Terrible 
fusion  immediately  succeeding  the  death  of  Ophelias,  sedition  at 
It  would  also  have  fared  yet  worse  with  Carthage,  BomUkar” 
had  Agathokles  been  in  a  position  to  attack  her  dur-  tries  to 
ing  the  terrible  sedition  excited,  nearly  at  the  same  supreme 
time,  within  her  walls  by  the  general  Bomilkar.2  P°^®r~he 
This  traitor  (as  has  been  already  stated)  had  long  thrown  and 
cherished  the  design  to  render  himself  despot,  and 
had  been  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity.  Having 
purposely  caused  the  loss  of  the  first  battle — fought  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  his  brave  colleague  Hanno,  against  Agathokl^s — he  had 
since  carried  on  the  war  with  a  view  to  his  own  project  (which 
explains  in  part  the  continued  reverses  of  the  Carthaginians) ;  he 
now  thought  that  the  time  was  come  for  openly  raising  his 
standard.  Availing  himself  of  a  military  muster  in  the  quarter 
of  the  city  called  Neapolis,  he  first  dismissed  the  general  body  of 
the  soldiers,  retaining  near  him  only  a  trusty  band  of  500  citizens 
and  4000  mercenaries.  At  the  head  of  these,  he  then  fell  upon 
the  unsuspecting  city  ;  dividing  them  into  five  detachments,  and 
slaughtering  indiscriminately  the  unarmed  citizens  in  the  streets, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  market  place.  At  first  the  Carthaginians 
were  astounded  and  paralyzed.  Gradually  however  they  took 
;ourage,  stood  upon  their  defence  against  the  assailants,  combated 
diem  in  the  streets,  and  poured  upon  them  missiles  from  the 
louse-tops.  After  a  prolonged  conflict,  the  partisans  of  Bomilkar 
bund  themselves  worsted,  and  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
he  mediation  of  some  elder  citizens.  They  laid  down  their 
inns  on  promise  of  pardon.  The  promise  was  faithfully 

1  DiodCr.  xx.  44.  2  Diod6r.  xx.  43. 
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kept  by  the  victors,  except  in  regard  to  Bomilkar  himself,  who 
was  hanged  in  the  market-place,  having  first  undergone  severe 
tortures.1 2 

Though  the  Carthaginians  had  thus  escaped  from  an  extreme 
peril,  yet  the  effects  of  so  formidable  a  conspiracy 
weakened  them  for  some  time  against  their  enemy 
without ;  while  Agathokles,  on  the  other  hand, 
reinforced  by  the  army  from  Kyrene,  was  stronger 
than  ever.  So  elate  did  he  feel,  that  he  assumed  the 
title  of  King  ;3  following  herein  the  example  of  the 
great  Macedonian  officers,  Antigonus,  Ptolemy, 
ippagreta.  gejeakUSj  Lysimachus,  and  Kassander ;  the  memory 
of  Alexander  being  now  discarded,  as  his  heirs  had  been  already 
put  to  death.  Agathokles,  already  master  of  nearly  all  the 
dependent  towns  east  and  south-east  of  Carthage,  proceeded  to 
carry  his  arms  to  the  north-west  of  the  city.  He  attached  Utica, 
— the  second  city  next  to  Carthage  in  importance,  and  older 
indeed  than  Carthage  itself— situated  on  the  western  or  opposite 
shore  of  the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  and  visible  from  Carthage, 
though  distant  from  it  twenty-seven  miles  around  the  Gulf  on 
land.®  The  Uticans  had  hitherto  remained  faithful  to  Carthage, 
in  spite  of  her  reverses,  and  of  defection  elsewhere.4  Agathokles 
marched  into  their  territory  with  such  unexpected  rapidity  (he 
had  hitherto  been  on  the  south-east  of  Carthage,  and  he  now 
suddenly  moved  to  the  north-west  of  that  city),  that  he  seized 


1  Diod6r.  xx.  44 ;  Justin,  xxii.  7. 
Compare  the  description  given  by 
Appian  (Punic.  128)  of  the  desperate 
defence  made  by  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city,  against  the 
assaultof  the  Romans,  from  the se  house¬ 
tops  and  in  the  streets. 

2  There  are  yet  remaining  coins— 
*  AyaflotfAeos  3a  <riAe&>s — the  earliest 
Sicilian  coins  that  bear  the  name  of  a 
prince  (Humphreys,  Ancient  Coins  and 
Medals,  p.  50). 

s  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  832 ;  Polybius,  i.  73. 

4  Polybius  (i.  82)  expressly  states  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Utica  and  of  Hinpu- 
Akra  (a  little  farther  to  the  west  than 
Utica)  remained  faithful  to  Carthage 
throughout  the  hostilities  carried  on 
by  Agathokles.  This  enables  us  to 
correct  the  passage  wherein  DiodOrus 
describes  the  attack  of  AgathoklOs 


upon  Utica  (xx.  54) — lirl  fiev  ’ItvkolCovs 
e<rr(idrev(reu  &<f>ea-TV)  ko  ray,  Se 

avrtov  rff  iroXet  irpoanrecrtov,  &C.  The 
word  a<f)  e  <rrr}  ko  ras  here  is  perplex¬ 
ing.  It  must  mean  that  the  Uticans 
had  revolted  from  AgathohlU;  yetDio- 
ddrus  has  not  before  said  a  word  about 
Uticans,  nor  reported  that  they  had 
either  joined  Agathokles  or  been 

Sered  by  him.  Everything  that 
rus  has  reported  hitherto  about 
AgathoklSs  relates  to  operations  among 
the  towns  east  or  south-east  of  Car¬ 
thage. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  passage 
ought  to  Stand — eirl  yJev  ’IrvKaCovg 
ecrrparevcrev  ov  k  a <f)  e  cttt]  ko  t ag,  i.e. 

from  Carthage,  which  introduces  con¬ 
sistency  into  the  narrative  of  Diod&rus 
himself,  while  it  brings  him  into  har¬ 
mony  with  Polybius. 
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the  persons  of  three  hundred  leading  citizens,  who  had  not  yet 
taken  the  precaution  of  retiring  within  the  city.  Having  vainly 
tried  to  prevail  on  the  Uticans  to  surrender,  he  assailed  their 
walls,  attaching  in  front  of  his  battering-engines  the  three 
hundred  Utican  prisoners ;  so  that  the  citizens,  in  hurling 
missiles  of  defence,  were  constrained  to  inflict  death  on  their  own 
comrades  and  relatives.  They  nevertheless  resisted  the  assault 
with  unshaken  resolution ;  but  AgathoklSs  found  means  to  force 
an  entrance  through  a  weak  part  of  the  walls,  and  thus  became 
master  of  the  city.  He  made  it  a  scene  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  massacring  the  inhabitants,  armed  and  unarmed,  and 
hanging  up  the  prisoners.  He  further  captured  the  town  of 
Hippu-Akra,  about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Utica,  which  had 
also  remained  faithful  to  Carthage,  and  which  now,  after  a 
brave  defence,  experienced  the  like  pitiless  treatment.1  The 
Carthaginians,  seemingly  not  yet  recovered  from  their  recent 
shock,  did  not  interfere,  even  to  rescue  these  two  important 
places;  so  that  Agathokl&s,  firmly  established  in  Tun§s  as  a 
centre  of  operations,  extended  his  African  dominion  more  widely 
than  ever  all  round  Carthage,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior ;  while  he  interrupted  the  supplies  of  Carthage  itself, 
and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  great  privations.2  He  even 
occupied  and  fortified  strongly  a  place  called  Hippagreta, 
between  Utica  and  Carthage ;  thus  pushing  his  posts  within  a 
short  distance  both  east  and  west  of  her  gates.8 

In  this  prosperous  condition  of  his  African  affairs,  he  thought 
the  opportunity  favourable  for  retrieving  his  diminished  ascend¬ 
ency  in  Sicily ;  to  which  island  he  accordingly  crossed  over, 
with  2000  men,  leaving  the  command  in  Africa  to  his  son 
Archagathus.  That  young  man  was  at  first  successful,  and 
seemed  even  in  course  of  enlarging  his  father’s  conquests. 
His  general  Eumachus  overran  a  wide  range  of  interior 

1  DiodCr,  xx.  54, 55.  In  attacking  2  DiodOr.  xx.  5f>. 

Hippu-Akra  (otherwise  called  Hippo-  3  Appian  distinctly  mentions  this 
Zarytus,  near  the  Promontorium  place  Hippagi’eta  as  having  been 
Pulchrum,  the  northernmost  point  of  fortified  by  Agathokl^s,  and  distinctly 
Africa),  AgathoklGs  is  said  to  have  got  describes  it  as  being  between  Utica 
the  better  in  a  naval  battle — vavixavCc^  and  Carthage  (Punic.  1X0).  It  cannot, 
irepLyevofxevos.  ^  This  implies  that  he  therefore,  be  the  same  place  as  Hippu- 
must  have  got  a  fleet  superior  to  the  Akra  (or  Hippo-Zarytus),  which  was 
Carthaginians  even  in  their  own  gulf ;  considerably  farther  from  Carthage 
porhaps  ships  seized  at  Utica.  than  Utica  was. 
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capturing  Tokse,  Phellinl,  Meschelse,  Akris,  and 
another  town  hearing  the  same  name  of  Hippu- 
Akra,  and  enriching  his  soldiers  with  a  considerable 
plunder.  But  in  a  second  expedition,  endeavouring 
to  carry  his  arms  yet  farther  into  the  interior,  he  was 
worsted  in  an  attack  upon  a  town  called  Milting 
and  compelled  to  retreat.  We  read  that  he 'marched 
through  one  mountainous  region  abounding  in  wild 
cats ;  and  another,  in  which  there  were  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  apes,  who  lived  in  the  most  tame  and  familiar 
manner  in  the  houses  with  men,  being  greatly  caressed, 
and  even  worshipped  as  gods.1 

The  Carthaginians  however  had  now  regained  internal 

harmony  and  power  of  action.  Their  senate  and 

b.c.  305.  tlieir  generals  were  emulous,  both  in  vigour  and  in 
efforts^>fed  Pr0V1(*e;nt  combinations,  against  the  common  enemy, 
the  Cartha-  They  sent  forth  30,000  men,  a  larger  force  than  they 
fbieygain  had  yet  had  in  the  field;  forming  three  distinct 

victoneif  camPs>  under  Hanno,  Imilkon,  and  Adherbal,  partly 

overArcha-  in  the  interior,  partly  on  the  coast.  Archagathus, 
gathus.  leaving  a  sufficient  guard  at  Tunis,  marched  to  meet 
them,  distributing  his  army  in  three  divisions  also ;  two  under 
himself  and  iEschrion,  besides  the  corps  under  Eumachus  in  the 
mountainous  region.  He  was  however  unsuccessful  at  all  points. 
Hanno  contriving  to  surprise  the  division  of  iEschrion,  gained  a 
complete  victory,  wherein  iEsckrion  himself  with  more  than 
4000  men  were  slain.  Imilkon  was  yet  more  fortunate  in  his 
operations  against  Eumachus,  whom  he  entrapped  by  simulated 
flight  into  an  ambuscade,  and  attacked  at  such  advantage,  that 
the  Grecian  army  was  routed  and  cut  off  from  all  retreat  A 
remnant  of  them  defended  themselves  for  some  time  on  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hill,  but,  being  without  water,  nearly  all  soon  perished, 
from  thirst,  fatigue,  and  the  sword  of  the  conqueror.2 

By  such  reverses,  destroying  two-thirds  of  the  Agathoklean 
army,  Archagathus  was  placed  in  serious  peril.  He  was  obliged 

i  DiodOr.  xx.  57,  58.  It  is  vain  to  second  Hippu-Akra  is  supposed  to  be 
attempt  to  identify  the  places  men-  the  same  as  Hippo-Regius :  Tokae  may 
tioned  as  visited  and  conquered  by  be  Tucca  Terebinthina,  in  the  south- 
Eumachus.  Our  topographical  know-  eastern  region,  or  Byzakium. 
ledge  is  altogether  insufficient.  This  2  DiodLdr.  xx.  59,  60. 
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to  concentrate  his  force  in  Times,  calling  in  nearly  all  his  outly¬ 
ing  detachments.  At  the  same  time,  those  Liby-Phoe-  b.c  305. 
nician  cities  and  rural  Libyan  tribes,  who  had  before  danger  of 
joined  Agathokl@s,  now  detached  themselves  from  Archag^ 
him  when  his  power  was  evidently  declining,  and  blocked  up 
made  their  peace  with  Carthage.  The  victorious  Car-  thaginians" 
thaginian  generals  established  fortified  camps  round  atTungs. 
Tun£s,  so  as  to  restrain  the  excursions  of  Archagathus ;  while 
with  their  fleet  they  blocked  up  his  harbour.  Presently  provi¬ 
sions  became  short,  and  much  despondency  prevailed  among  the 
Grecian  army.  Archagathus  transmitted  this  discouraging  news 
to  his  father  in  Sicily,  with  urgent  entreaties  that  he  would  come 
to  the  rescue.1 


The  career  of  Agathoklgs  in  Sicily,  since  his  departure  from 
Africa,  had  been  chequered,  and  on  the  whole  unpro-  B.c.  306— 
ductive.  Just  before  his  arrival  in  the  island,1 2  his  S05* 
generals  LeptinSs  and  Demopkilus  had  gained  an  ^gsicii^S 
important  victory  over  the  Agrigentine  forces  com-  His  career 
manded  by  Xenodokus,  who  were  disabled  from  prosperous, 
keeping  the  field.  This  disaster  was  a  fatal  discourage-  the*  Agr? 
ment  both  to  the  Agrigentines  and  to  the  cause  which  gentmes. 
they  had  espoused  as  champions — free  and  autonomous  city- 
government  with  equal  confederacy  for  self-defence,  under  the 
presidency  of  Agrigentum.3  The  outlying  cities  confederate  with 
Agrigentum  were  left  without  military  protection,  and  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  LeptinSs,  animated  and  fortified  by  the  recent 
arrival  of  his  master  Agathoklis.  That  despot  landed  at  Selinus, 
subdued  Herakleia,  Therma,  and  Kephaloidion,  on  or  near  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  then  crossed  the  interior  of  the  island  to 
Syracuse.  In  his  march  he  assaulted  Kentoripa,  having  some 
partisans  within,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  At  Apollonia 4  he 
was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  first  attempt  ,•  but  being  stung  with 
mortification,  he  resumed  the  assault  next  day,  and  at  length,  by 
great  efforts,  carried  the  town. '  To  avenge  his  loss,  which  had 


1  Diod6r.  xx.  61. 

2  Diod6r.  XX.  66.  ’Aya&oKkrjg  Be,  rrjs 
flaxy  S  “PT  Lt  yeyevr)fj.eyr)s,  KarairkeiSa-as 

rrjs  %iKe\Cag  ei$  XeKwovura.,  &C. 

3  Dioddr.  xx.  66.  ol  fiev  ovv 

'A.iepayaprlvot'  ravrp  rff  (rvfi<f>  op£ 


7repnrecr6vTes,  BUkvcrav^  eavTuv  flip  rr/v 
KakkCcrrrfV  etn^ok'/fv,  roiv  Se  crvfifiaxw 
ras  rfj$  ekevQepCa?  ekirLSa.?. 

4  Apollonia  was  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  somewhat  to  the 
north-east  of  Bnna  (Cicero,  Verr.  iii 
43). 
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been  severe,  lie  massacred  most  of  the  citizens,  and  abandoned  the 
town  to  plunder.1 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  which  he  now  revisited 
B  c  after  an  absence  of  (apparently)  more  than  two  years 

305.'  in  Africa.  During  all  this  interval  the  Syracusan 

Activity  of  harbour  had  been  watched  by  a  Carthaginian  fleet, 
Agathoktes  obstructing  the  entry  of  provisions,  and  causing 
Deinokrat&s  partial  scarcity.2 3  But  there  was  no  blockading  army 
f£rce6at  on  land  ;  nor  had  the  dominion  of  Agathoklis,  upheld 
against  him.  ^  ^  was  by  his  brother  Antander  and  his  mercenary 
force,  been  at  all  shaken.  His  arrival  inspired  his  partisans 
and  soldiers  with  new  courage,  while  it  spread  terror  through¬ 
out  most  parts  of  Sicily.  To  contend  with  the  Carthaginian 
blockading  squadron  he  made  efforts  to  procure  maritime  aid 
from  the  Tyrrhenian  ports  in  Italy  ;s  while  on  land  his  forces 
were  now  preponderant,  owing  to  the  recent  defeat  and  broken 
spirit  of  the  Agrigentines.  But  his  prospects  were  suddenly 
checked  by  the  enterprising  move  of  his  old  enemy — the  Syra¬ 
cusan  exile  Deinokratis,  who  made  profession  of  taking  up  that 
generous  policy  which  the  Agrigentines  had  tacitly  let  fall, 
announcing  himself  as  thechampion  of  autonomous  city-government 
and  equal  confederacy  throughout  Sicily.  Deinokrates  received 
ready  adhesion  from  most  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the  Agrigen- 
tine  confederacy,  all  of  them  who  were  alarmed  by  finding  that 
the  weakness  or  fears  of  their  presiding  city  had  left  them  unpro¬ 
tected  against  Agathoklis.  He  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army-— 20,000  foot  and  1500  horse.  Moreover,  a 
large  proportion  of  his  army  were  not  citizen  militia  but 
practised  soldiers,  for  the  most  part  exiles  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  distractions  and  violences  of  the  Agathoklean 
aera.4  For  military  purposes,  both  he  and  his  soldiers  were 
far  more  strenuous  and  effective  than  the  Agrigentines  under 
Xenodokus  had  been.  He  not  only  kept  the  field  against 
Agathoklis,  but  several  times  offered  him  battle,  which  the 
despot  did  not  feel  confidence  enough  to  accept.  Agathoklis 
could  do  no  more  than  maintain  himself  in  Syracuse,  while 


1  Diod&r.  xx.  56.  4  Diod6r.  XX.  57.  km  iravruv  tovtuv 

2  Diod&r.  xx.  62.  iv  <f>v yai$  km  peXerais  rov  Trovelv 

3  Diod&r.  xx.  61.  crvvex«s  ycyovorav,  <fec. 
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the  Sicilian  cities  generally  were  put  in  security  against  his 
aggressions. 

Amidst  this  unprosperous  course  of  affairs  in  Sicily,  AgathoklSs 
received  messengers  from  his  son  reporting  the  defeats  Argentine 
in  Africa.  Preparing  immediately  to  revisit  that  armyunder 
country,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  reinforce-  —opposed 
ment  of  Tyrrhenian  ships  of  war,  which  enabled  him  cenarieTof 
to  overcome  the  Carthaginian  blockading  squadron  at  AgathokiSs 
the  mouth  of  the  Syracusan  harbour.  A  clear  passage  ity  o? toe 
to  Africa  was  thus  secured  for  himself,  together  with  latter* 
ample  supplies  of  imported  provisions  for  the  Syracusans.1 
Though  still  unable  to  combat  Deinokrates  in  the  field,  Agatho- 
kl£s  was  emboldened  by  his  recent  naval  victory  to  send  for 
Leptinls  with  a  force  to  invade  the  Agrigentines — the  jealous 
rivals  rather  than  the  allies  of  Deinokrat§s.  The  Agrigentine 
army — under  the  general  Xenodokus,  whom  LeptinSs  had  before 
defeated — consisted  of  citizen  militia  mustered  on  the  occasion ; 
while  the  Agathoklean  mercenaries  conducted  by  Leptin&s  had 
made  arms  a  profession,  and  were  used  to  fighting  as  well  as  to 
hardships.3  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Greece,  we  find  the  civic  and 
patriotic  energy  trampled  down  by  professional  soldiership, 
and  reduced  to  operate  only  as  an  obsequious  instrument  for 
administrative  details. 

Xenodokus,  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  Agrigentine  force, 
was  reluctant  to  hazard  a  battle.  Driven  to  this  •Defeat  of 
imprudence  by  the  taunts  of  his  soldiers,  he  was  Xenodokus 
defeated  a  second  time  by  Leptinds,  and  became  so 
apprehensive  of  the  wrath  of  the  Agrigentines,  that  ^s^assos 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  retire  to  Gela.  After  a  Africa-bad 
period  of  rejoicing  for  his  recent  victories  by  land  as  amy  there 
well  as  by  sea,  Agatliokles  passed  over  to  Africa,  where 
he  found  his  son,  with  tiie  army  at  Tunes,  in  great  th/carttoa^ 
despondency  and  privation,  and  almost  mutiny,  for  ginians- 
want  of  pay.  They  still  amounted  to  6000  Grecian  mercenaries, 
6000  Gauls,  Samnites,  and  Tyrrhenians,  1500  cavalry,  and  no  less 
than  6000  (if  the  number  be  correct)  Libyan  war-chariots.  There 
were  also  a  numerous  body  of  Libyan  allies,  faithless  time-servers 
watching  for  the  turn  of  fortune.  The  Carthaginians,  occupying 

1  Dioddr.  xx.  61,  62.  2  Dioddr.  xx.  62. 
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strong  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunes,  and  abundantly  supplied, 
awaited  patiently  the  destroying  effects  of  privation  and  suffering 
on  their  enemies.  So  desperate  was  the  position  of  Agathokl^s, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  go  forth  and  fight.  Having  tried  in 
vain  to  draw  the  Carthaginians  down  into  the  plain,  he  at  length 
attacked  them  in  the  full  strength  of  their  entrenchments.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  his  troops  were  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  back  to  their  camp.1 

The  night  succeeding  this  battle  was  a  scene  of  disorder  and 
panic  in  both  camps — even  in  that  of  the  victorious 
parican d  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  according  to  the  ordinances 

bot°hcamps.  of  tlieir  reliSion>  ea8er  to  return  their  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  gods  for  this  great  victory,  sacrificed  to  them  as 
a  choice  offering  the  handsomest  prisoners  captured.2 * * *  During 
this  process  the  tent  or  tabernacle  consecrated  to  the  gods,  close 
to  the  altar  as  well  as  to  the  general’s  tent,  accidentally  took  fire. 
The  tents  being  formed  by  mere  wooden  posts,  connected  by  a 
thatch  of  hay  or  straw  both  on  roof  and  sides,  the  fire  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  entire  camp  was  burnt,  together  with  many 
soldiers  who  tried  to  arrest  the  conflagration.  So  distracting  was 
the  terror  occasioned  by  this  catastrophe,  that  the  whole  Cartha¬ 
ginian  army  for  the  time  dispersed  ;  and  Agathokl^s,  had  he  been 
prepared,  might  have  destroyed  them.  But  it  happened  that  at 
the  same  hour  his  own  camp  was  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by 
a  different  accident,  rendering  his  soldiers  incapable  of  being 
brought  into  action.8 

His  position  at  Tunes  had  now  become  desperate.  His  Libyan 
b.c.  805.  allies  had  all  declared  against  him  after  the  recent 


Desperate  defeat.  He  could  neither  continue  to  hold  Tunes,  nor 
A 1 athoS^?  carry  away  hi®  troops  to  Sicily ;  for  he  had  but  few 
—lie  deserts  vessels,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  at  sea. 
andaSpes  SeeinS  no  resource,  he  resolved  to  embark  secretly 
to  Sicily.  with  his  younger  son  Herakleides ;  abandoning  Archa- 
gathus  and  the  army  to  their  fate.  But  Archagathus  and  the 


other  officers,  suspecting  his  purpose,  were  thoroughly  resolved 


1  Dioddr.  xx.  64 ;  Justin,  xxii.  8. 

2  Dioddr.  xx.  65.  See  an  incident 

somewhat  similar  (Herod,  vii.  180)— 

the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of  Greece 

by  Xerxds  sacrificed  the  handsomest 


Grecian  prisoners  whom  they  captured 
on  board  the  first  prize-ship  that  fell 
into  their  hands. 

2  Dioddr.  xx.  66,  67. 
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that  the  man  who  had  brought  them  into  destruction  should  not 
thus  slip  away  and  betray  them.  As  Agathokles  was  on  the 
point  of  going  aboard  at  night,  he  found  himself  watched,  arrested, 
and  held  prisoner  by  the  indignant  soldiery.  The  whole  town 
now  became  a  scene  of  disorder  and  tumult,  aggravated  by  the 
rumour  that  the  enemy  were  marching  up  to  attack  them. 
Amidst  the  general  alarm  the  guards  who  had  been  set  over 
Agathokles,  thinking  his  services  indispensable  for  defence, 
brought  him  out  with  his  fetters  still  on.  When  the  soldiers  saw 
him  in  this  condition,  their  sentiment  towards  him  again  reverted 
to  pity  and  admiration,  notwithstanding  his  projected  desertion  ; 
moreover  they  hoped  for  his  guidance  to  resist  the  impending 
attack.  With  one  voice  they  called  upon  the  guards  to  strike  off 
his  chains  and  set  him  free.  Agathokles  was  again  at  liberty. 
But,  insensible  to  everything  except  his  own  personal  safety,  he 
presently  stole  away,  leaped  unperceived  into  a  skiff,  with  a  few 
attendants  but  without  either  of  his  sons,  and  was  lucky  enough 
to  arrive,  in  spite  of  stormy  November  weather,  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily.1 

So  terrible  was  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  on  discovering  that 
Agathokles  had  accomplished  his  desertion,  that  they 
slew  both  his  sons,  Archagathus  and  Herakleides.  £<? army^" 
No  resource  was  left  but  to  elect  new  generals,  and  kin  the 
make  the  best  terms  they  could  with  Carthage.  They  Agathokles 
were  still  a  formidable  body,  retaining  in  their  hands  £3jJwi?htu" 
various  other  towns  besides  Tunes  ;  so  that  the  Car-  the  Car- 
tliaginians,  relieved  from  all  fear  of  Agathokles,  thaginians- 
thought  it  prudent  to  grant  an  easy  capitulation.  It  was  agreed 
that  all  the  towns  should  be  restored  to  the  Carthaginians,  on 
payment  of  300  talents ;  that  such  soldiers  as  chose  to  enter  into 
the  African  service  of  Carthage  should  be  received  on  full  pay, 
but  that  such  as  preferred  returning  to  Sicily  should  be  trans¬ 
ported  thither,  with  permission  to  reside  in  the  Carthaginian 
town  of  Solus  (or  Soluntum).  On  these  terms  the  convention 
was  concluded,  and  the  army  finally  broken  up.  Some  indeed 
among  the  Grecian  garrisons,  quartered  in  the  outlying  posts, 

.  \  j1**  xx*  69 ;  Justin,  xxii.  8.  .  .  ,  koX  /xer  okCytuv  ifxf&as  el?  rb  nop6fxelovy 

oe  ttAtjvOSj  ws  elSev,  el?  ekeov  erpamj,  ekaOev  iiCTrktvcras  jcar&  tyv  bvcrtv  tt}? 
Kai  Travres  ine^ouiv  d^etvat*  6  $e  kvdei?  Ukrji'dSos:,  xet/xwi'os  ovtos. 
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being  rasb  enough  to  dissent  and  hold  out,  were  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Carthaginian  force.  Their  commanders  were 
crucified,  and  the  soldiers  condemned  to  rural  work  as  fettered 
slaves.1 

Thus  miserably  terminated  the  expedition  of  AgathoklSs  to 
Africa,  after  an  interval  of  four  years  from  the  time  of 
Afdit?oneof  landing.  By  the  mna  mirantes*  who  looked  out 
AgatbokiSs  for  curious  coincidences  (probably  Timseus),  it  was 
of  thefirst  remarked  that  his  ultimate  flight,  with  the  slaughter 
conception  0f  bis  two  sons,  occurred  exactly  on  the  same  day  of 
1ST  the  year  following  his  assassination  of  Ophelias.8 
persistedin.  Ancient  writers  extol,  with  good  reason,  the  bold  and 
striking  conception  of  transferring  the  war  to  Africa, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  himself  besieged  in  Syracuse  by 
a  superior  Carthaginian  force.  But  while  admitting  the  military 
resource,  skill,  and  energy  of  Agathokles,  we  must  not  forget  that 
his  success  in  Africa  was  materially  furthered  by  the  treasonable 
conduct  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Bomilkar — an  accidental  co¬ 
incidence  in  point  of  time.  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that 
Agathokles  missed  the  opportunity  of  turning  his  first  success  to 
account,  at  a  moment  when  the  Carthaginians  would  probably 
have  purchased  his  evacuation  of  Africa  by  making  large  conces¬ 
sions  to  him  in  Sicily.4  He  imprudently  persisted  in  the  war, 
though  the  complete  conquest  of  Carthage  was  beyond  his  strength 
— and  though  it  was  still  more  beyond  his  strength  to  prosecute 
effective  war,  simultaneously  and  for  a  long  time,  in  Sicily  and  in 
Africa.  .The  African  subjects  of  Carthage  were  not  attached  to 
her ;  but  neither  were  they  attached  to  him  ;  nor,  in  the  long 
run,  did  they  do  him  any  serious  good.  AgathoklSs  is  a  man  of 
force  and  fraud,  consummate  in  the  use  of  both.  His  whole 
life  is  a  series  of  successful  adventures  and  strokes  of  bold  inge¬ 
nuity  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulties  ;  but  there  is  wanting 
in  him  all  predetermined  general  plan,  or  measured  range  of 

1  JModdr.  xx.  69.  4  This  is  what  Agathokles  might 

.  2  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  9.  “  Multus  hinc  have  done,  but  did  not  do.  Neverthe- 

lpso  de  Augusto  sermo,  plerisque  mna  less,  Valerius  Maximus  (vii.  4,  1) 
miranUbus— quod  idem  dies  accepti  represents  him  as  having  actually  done 
quondam  imperii  princeps,  et  vitae  it,  and  praises  his  sagacity  on  that 
supremus— quod  Noise  m  domo  et  ground.  Here  is  an  example  how 
cubiculo.'in  quo  pater  ejus  Octavius,  little  careful  these  collectors  of 
vitam  finivisset,”  &c.  anecdotes  sometimes  are  about  their 

2  Dioddr.  xx.  70.  facts. 
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ambition,  to  which  ttese  single  exploits  might  be  made  subser¬ 
vient. 

After  his  passage  from  Africa,  Agathokles  landed  on  the  western 
corner  of  Sicily  near  the  town  of  Egesta,  which  was  p 
then  in  alliance  with  him.  He  sent  to  Syracuse  for  a  of  Asa- m§S 
reinforcement.  But  he  was  hard  pressed  for  money  ;  sidiy— m 
he  suspected,  or  pretended  to  suspect,  the  Egesteeans  j^s^rbari- 
of  disaffection ;  accordingly,  on  receiving  his  new  Egesta  and 
force,  he  employed  it  to  commit  revolting  massacre  Syracuse* 
and  plunder  in  Egesta.  The  town  is  reported  to  have  contained 
10,000  citizens.  Of  these  Agathokles  caused  the  poorer  men  to 
be  for  the  most  part  murdered  ;  the  richer  were  cruelly  tortured, 
and  even  their  wives  tortured  and  mutilated,  to  compel  revela¬ 
tions  of  concealed  wealth  ;  the  children  of  both  sexes  were 
transported  to  Italy,  and  there  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Bruttians. 
The  original  population  being  thus  nearly  extirpated,  Agathokles 
changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Dikseopolis,  assigning  it  as  a 
residence  to  such  deserters  as  might  join  him.1  This  atrocity, 
more  suitable  to  Africa1 2  than  Greece  (where  the  mutilation  of 
women  is  almost  unheard  of),  was  probably  the  way  in  which  his 
savage  pride  obtained  some  kind  of  retaliatory  satisfaction  for 
the  recent  calamity  and  humiliation  in  Africa.  Under  the  like 
sentiment,  he  perpetrated  another  deed  of  blood  at  Syracuse. 
Having  learnt  that  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  deserted  at  Tunes, 
had  after  his  departure  put  to  death  his  two  sons,  he  gave  orders 
to  AntaDder,  his  brother  (viceroy  of  Syracuse),  to  massacre  all  the 
relatives  of  those  Syracusans  who  had  served  him  in  the  African 
expedition.  This  order  was  fulfilled  by  Antander  (we  are 
assured)  accurately  and  to  the  letter.  Neither  age  nor  sex — 
grandsire  or  infant — wife  or  mother — were  spared  by  the  Aga- 
thoklean  executioners.  We  may  be  sure  that  their  properties 
were  plundered  at  the  same  time  ;  we  hear  of  no  mutilations.8 


1  Diod6r.  xx.  71.  We  do  not  know 
what  happened  afterwards  with  this 
town  under  its  new  population.  But 
the  old  name  Egesta  was  afterwards 
resumed. 

2  Compare  the  proceedings  of  the 
Greco-Libyan  princess  PheretimS  (of 
the  Battiad  family)  at  Barka  (Herodot. 
iv.  202). 

2  Diod6r.  xx.  72.  Hippokrat&s  and 


EpikydSs  —  those  Syracusans  who, 
about  a  century  afterwards,  induced 
Hieronymus  of  Syracuse  to  prefer  the 
Carthaginian  alliance  to  the  jRoman— 
had  resided  at  Carthage  for  some  time, 
and  served  in  the  army  of  Hannibal, 
because  their  grandfather  had  been 
banished  from  Syracuse  as  one  con¬ 
cerned  in  kiUing  Archagathus  (Polyb. 
vii.  2). 
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Still  Agathokles  tried  to  maintain  Ms  hold  on  the  Sicilian 
towns  which  remained  to  him ;  hut  his  cruelties  as 
Great  wen  as  his  reverses  had  produced  a  strong  sentiment 
force6under  against  him,  and  even  his  general  Pasipliilus  revolted 
SfiSgSf3  to  join  Deinokrates.  That  exile  was  now  at  the  head 
A^thokiSs  0f  an  arDQy  stated  at  20,000  men,  the  most  formidable 
peace  from  military  force  in  Sicily  ;  so  that  Agathokles,  feeling 
refused— iS  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  means,  sent  to  solicit  peace, 
he  con-  an(j  to  offer  tempting  conditions.  He  announced  his 
peace  -with  readiness  to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether,  and  to  be 
Carthage.  content,  if  two  maritime  towns  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island— Therma  and  Kephaloidion— were  assigned  to  his 
mercenaries  and  himself.  Under  this  proposition,  Deinokrates, 
and  the  other  Syracusan  exiles,  had  the  opportunity  of  entering 
Syracuse,  and  reconstituting  the  free-city  government.  Had 
Deinokrates  been  another  Timoleon,  the  city  might  now  have 
acquired  and  enjoyed  another  temporary  sunshine  of  autonomy 
and  prosperity  ;  but  his  ambition  was  thoroughly  selfish.  As 
commander  of  this  large  army,  he  enjoyed  a  station  of  power  and 
licence  such  as  he  was  not  likely  to  obtain  under  the  reconsti¬ 
tuted  city-government  of  Syracuse.  He  therefore  evaded  the  pro¬ 
position  of  Agathokles,  requiring  still  larger  concessions  :  until  at 
length  the  Syracusan  exiles  in  his  own  army  (partly  instigated 
by  emissaries  from  Agathokles  himself)  began  to  suspect  his 
selfish  projects,  and  to  waver  in  their  fidelity  to  him.  Meanwdrile 
Agathokles,  being  repudiated  by  Deinokrates,  addressed  himself 
to  the  Carthaginians,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  restoring 
or  guaranteeing  to  them  all  the  possessions  that  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  in  Sicily.  In  return  for  this  concession,  he  received  from 
them  a  sum  of  money  and  a  large  supply  of  corn.1 

Relieved  from  Carthaginian  hostility,  Agathokles  presently 
ventured  to  march  against  the  army  of  Deinokrates, 
Torgium—  The  latter  -was  indeed  greatly  superior  in  strength. 
AgatSotMs  many  of  his  soldiers  were  now  lukewarm  or  dis- 
over  Deino-  affected,  and  Agathokles  had  established  among  them 
krat^s*  correspondences  upon  which  he  could  rely.  At  e 
great  battle  fought  near  Torgium,  many  of  them  went  over  or 

1  Diod6r.  xx.  78,  79.  Some  said  that  ginians  was  300  talents.  Timceus  statec 
the  snmof  money  paid  by  the  Cartha-  it  at  150  talents. 
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the  field  to  Agathokles,  giving  to  him  a  complete  victory.  The 
army  Of  Deinokrates  was  completely  dispersed.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  a  considerable  body  among  them  (4000  men,  or  7000  men, 
according  to  different  statements)  surrendered  to  the  victor  on 
terms.  As  soon  as  they  had  delivered  up  their  arms,  Agathokles,. 
regardless  of  his  covenant,  caused  them  to  be  surrounded  by  his 
own  army,  and  massacred.1 

It  appears  as  if  the  recent  victory  had  been  the  result  of  a 
secret  and  treacherous  compact  between  Agathokles  Accommo* 
and  Deinokrates,  and  as  if  the  prisoners  massacred  ^p^nd 
by  Agathokles  were  those  of  whom  Deinokrates  between 
wished  to  rid  himself  as  malcontents  ;  for  immediately  and  Deino- 
after  the  battle  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  krat6s* 
the  two.  Agathokles  admitted  the  other  as  a  sort  of  partner  in 
his  despotism  ;  while  Deinokrates  not  only  brought  into  the 
partnership  all  the  military  means  and  strong  posts  which  he  had 
been  two  years  in  acquiring,  but  also  betrayed  to  Agathokles  the 
revolted  general  Pasiphilus,  with  the  town  of  Gela  occupied  by 
the  latter.  It  is  noticed  as  singular,  that  Agathokles,  generally 
faithless  and  unscrupulous  towards  both  friends  and  enemies, 
kept  up  the  best  understanding  and  confidence  with  Deinokrates 
to  the  end  of  his  life.2 * 

The  despot  had  now  regained  full  power  at  Syracuse,  together 
with  a  great  extent  of  dominion  in  Sicily.  The  BC  30L 
remainder  of  his  restless  existence  was  spent  in  opera-  0  eratto 
tions  of  hostility  or  plunder  against  more  northerly  oFa^. 
enemies— the  Liparsean  isles,8  the  Italian  cities  and  the^parse, 
the  Bruttians,  the  island  of  Korkyra.  We  are  unable  ftalg,  and ' 
to  follow  his  proceedings  in  detail.  He  was  threat-  Ki°eonymus 
ened  with  a  formidable  attack  4 *  by  the  Spartan  prince  of  Sparta* 
Kleonymus,  who  was  invited  by  the  Tarentines  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bomans.  But  Kleonymus  found 
enough  to  occupy  him  elsewhere,  without  visiting  Sicily.  He 
collected  a  considerable  force  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  undertook 


1  Dioddr.  xx.  89. 

2  Dioddr.  xx.  90. 

8  Dioddr.  xx.  101.  This  expedition 

of  Agathokles  against  the  Liparsean 

isles  seems  to  have  been  described  in 


detail  by  his  contemporary  historian 
the  Syracusan  Kallias :  see  the  Frag¬ 
ments  of  that  author,  in  Didot’s 
Fragment.  Hist.  Griec.  voL  ii  p.  88$, 
Fraguu.  4. 

4  Dioddr.  xx.  104, 
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operations  with  success  against  the  Lucanians,  and  even  captured 
the  town  of  Thurii.  But  the  Romans,  now  pushing  their  inter¬ 
vention  even  to  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  drove  him  off  and  retook  the 
town  ;  moreover  his  own  behaviour  was  so  tyrannical  and  profli¬ 
gate,  as  to  draw  upon  him  universal  hatred.  Returning  from 
Italy  to  Korkyra,  Kleonymus  made  himself  master  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  island,  intending  to  employ  it  as  a  base  of  operations  both 
against  Greece  and  against  Italy.1  He  failed  however  in  various 
•expeditions  both  in  the  Tarentine  Gulf  and  the  Adriatic. 
Demetrius  Poliork6tes  and  Kassander  alike  tried  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  him,  but  in  vain.2  At  a  subsequent  period, 
Korkyra  was  besieged  by  Kassander  with  a  large  naval  and 
military  force ;  Kleonymus  then  retired  (or  perhaps  had  previ¬ 
ously  retired)  to  Sparta.  Kassander,  having  reduced  the  island 
to  great  straits,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  it,  when  it  was 
relieved  by  AgathoklSs  with  a  powerful  armament.  That  despot 
was  engaged  in  operations  on  the  eoast  of  Italy  against  the 
Bruttians  when  his  aid  to  Korkyra  was  solicited  ;  he  destroyed 
most  part  of  the  Macedonian  fleet,  and  then  seized  the  island  for 
himself.3  On  returning  from  this  victorious  expedition  to  the 
Italian  coast,  where  he  had  left  a  detachment  of  his  Ligurian  and 
Tuscan  mercenaries,  he  was  informed  that  these  mercenaries  had 
been  turbulent  during  his  absence,  in  demanding  the  pay  due  to 
them  from  his  grandson  Archagathus.  He  caused  them  all  to  be 
slain,  to  the  number  of  2000. 4 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  events  of  the  last  years  of  Agatho- 
kles,  we  find  him  seizing  the  towns  of  KrotOn  and  Hipponia 
in  Italy,  establishing  an  alliance  with  Demetrius  Poliorketes,3 
and  giving  his  daughter  Lanassa  in  marriage  to  the  youthful 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus.  At  the  age  of  seventy-two,  still  in  the 


\  Dioddr.  sx.  104;  Livy,  x.  2.  A 
■curious  anecdote  appears  in  the 
Pseudo-Aristotle,  De  Mirabilibus  (78), 
respecting  two  native  Italians,  Aulus 
and,  Caius,  who  tried  to  poison  Kleony¬ 
mus  at  Tarentum.  but  were  detected 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Tarentines. 

That  Agathoklfis,  in  his  operations 
on  the  coast  of  southern  Italy,  found 
himself  in  conflict  with  the  Romans, 
and  that  their  importance  was  now 
strongly  felt,  we  may  judge  by  the  fact 
that  the  Syracusan  Kallias  (contempo¬ 


rary  and  historian  of  Agathoklls)  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  given  details  respecting 
the  origin  and  history  of  Rome.  See 
the  Fragments  of  Kallias,  ap.  Didot, 
Hist.  Grsec.  Fragra.  vol.  ii.  p.  883; 
Fragm.  5— and  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom. 
i.  72. 

2  Dioddr.  xx.  105. 

*  Dioddr.  xxi.  Fragm.  2,  p.  265. 

4  Dioddr.  xxi.  Fragm.  3,  p.  236. 

5  Dioddr.  xxi.  Fragm.  4,  8,  11,  pp. 
266—273. 
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plenitude  of  vigour  as  well  as  of  power,  lie  was  projecting  a 
fresh  expedition  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  b.c.  soo— 
with  two  hundred  of  the  largest  ships  of  war,  when 
his  career  was  brought  to  a  close  by  sickness  and  by  jects  of 
domestic  enemies.  —mutiny  of 

He  proclaimed  as  future  successor  to  his  domi-  ^ndson 
nion  his  son,  named  Agathokles ;  but  Arcliagathus  Archaga-^ 
his  grandson  (son  of  Archagathus  who  had  perished  ness,”810  " 
in  Africa),  a  young  prince  of  more  conspicuous  ^ddeathof 
qualities,  had  already  been  singled  out  for  the  most  Agathokles. 
important  command,  and  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  army  near 
iEtna.  The  old  Agathokles,  wishing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
his  intended  successor,  sent  his  favoured  son  Agathokles  to  iEtna, 
with  written  orders  directing  that  Archagathus  should  yield  up 
to  him  the  command.  Archagathus,  noway  disposed  to  obey, 
invited  his  uncle  Agathokles  to  a  banquet,  and  killed  him  ;  after 
which  he  contrived  the  poisoning  of  his  grandfather,  the  old 
despot  himself.  The  instrument  of  his  purpose  was  Msenon,  a 
citizen  of  Egesta,  enslaved  at  the  time  when  Agathokles  mas¬ 
sacred  most  of  the  Egestean  population.  The  beauty  of  his  person 
procured  him  much  favour  with  Agathokles  ;  but  he  had  never 
forgotten,  and  had  always  been  anxious  to  avenge,  the  bloody 
outrage  on  his  fellow-citizens.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the 
opportunity  was  now  opened  to  him,  together  with  a  promise  of 
protection,  through  Archagathus.  He  accordingly  poisoned 
Agathokles,  as  we  are  told,  by  means  of  a  medicated  quill, 
handed  to  him  for  cleaning  his  teeth  after  dinner.1  Combining 
together  the  various  accounts,  it  seems  probable  that  Aga¬ 
thokles  was  at  the  time  sick — that  this  sickness  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  his  intended  successor — and  that  his  death  was  as- 
much  the  effect  of  his  malady  as  of  the  poison.  Archagathus, 
after  murdering  his  uncle,  seems  by  means  of  his  army  to- 
have  made  himself  real  master  of  the  Syracusan  power  ;  while 
the  old  despot,  defenceless  on  a  sick  bed,  could  do  no  more 
than  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  Egyptian  wife  Theoxena  and 

l  Diod6r.  xxi.  Fragm.  12,  pp.  276-278.  sents  Agathokles  as  having  died,  by  a. 
Neither  Justxn  Cxxni.  2),  nor  Trogus  violent  distemper.  He  notices,  how- 
before  him  (m  it  seems  from  the  Pro-  ever,  the  bloody  family  feud,  and  the- 
logue),  alludes  to  poison!  He  repre-  murder  of  the  uncle  by  the  nephew. 
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his  two  young  children,  by  despatching  them  on  shipboard  with 
all  his  rich  movable  treasures  to  Alexandria.  Having  secured 
this  object,  amidst  extreme  grief  on  the  part  of  those  around, 
he  expired.1 

The  great  lines  in  the  character  of  Agathokles  are  well  marked. 

He  was  of  the  stamp  of  Gelon  and  the  elder  Dionysius 
gemusof  —a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  raised  himself  from  the 
resource^  meanest  beginnings  to  the  summit  of  political  power 
nefarious  — and  who,  in  the  acquisition  as  well  as  maintenance 
— of  Aga-nS  of  that  power,  displayed  an  extent  of  energy,  perse- 
thokles.  verance,  and  military  resource  not  surpassed  by  any 
.one,  even  of  the  generals  formed  in  Alexander’s  school.  He  was 
an  adept  in  that  art  at  which  all  aspiring  men  of  his  age  aimed 
— the  handling  of  mercenary  soldiers  for  the  extinction  of  politi¬ 
cal  liberty  and  security  at  home,  and  for  predatory  aggrandize¬ 
ment  abroad.  I  have  already  noticed  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Seipio  Africanus — that  the  elder  Dionysius  and  Agathokles  were 
the  most  daring,  sagacious,  and  capable  men  of  action  within  his 
knowledge.2  Apart  from  this  enterprising  genius,  employed  in 
the  service  of  unmeasured  personal  ambition,  we  know  nothing 
.of  Agathokles  except  his  sanguinary,  faithless,  and  nefarious 
dispositions ;  in  which  attributes  also  he  stands  pre-eminent, 
above  all  his  known  contemporaries,  and  above  nearly  all  prede¬ 
cessors.3  Notwithstanding  his  often-proved  perfidy,  he  seems 


1  Justin  (xxiii.  2)  dwells  pathetically 
on  this  last  parting  between  Aga- 
thoklds  and  Theoxena.  It  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  Justin’s  narrative  with 
that  of  Dioddrus ;  but  on  this  point, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  I  think  him 
more  credible  than  Dioddrus. 

2  Polyb.  xv.  35.  See  above  in  this 
History,  Ch.  lxxxiii. 

■*  Polybius  (ix.  23)  says  that  Aga- 
thoklds,  though  cruel  in  the  extreme 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  his  power,  yet 
became  the  mildest  of  men  after  his 
power  was  once  established.  The 
latter  half  of  this  statement  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  all  the  particular  facts 
which  we  know  respecting  Agathoklds. 

As  to  Timseus  the  historian,  indeed 
(who  had  been  banished  from  Sicily  by 
Agathoklds,  and  who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  latter  in  five  hooks),  Polybius 
had  good  reason  to  censure  him,  as 


being  unmeasured  in  his  abuse  of 
Agathoklds.  For  Timseus  not  only 
recounted  of  Agathokles  numerous 
acts  of  nefarious  cruelty— acts  of  course 
essentially  public,  and  therefore  cap¬ 
able  of  being  known— but  also  told 
much  scandal  about  his  private  habits, 
and  represented  him  (which  is  still 
more  absurd)  as  a  man  vulgar  and 
despicable  in  point  of  ability.  See  the 
Fragments  of  Timseus  ap.  Hist.  Grsec. 
ed.  Didot,  Fragm.  144—150. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  the  acts  of  Aga¬ 
thokles,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  have  been  copied  from  Dioddrus, 
who  had  as  good  authorities  before 
him  as  Polybius  possessed.  Dioddrus 
does  not  copy  the  history  of  AgathoKLds 
from  Timseus;  on  the  contrary,  he 
censures  Timseus  for  his  exaggerated 
acrimony  and  injustice  towards  Aga- 
thoklds,  in  terms  not  less  forcible  than 
those  which  Polybius  employs  (Fragm. 
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to  have  had  a  geniality  and  apparent  simplicity  of  maimer  (the 
same  is  recounted  of  Csesar  Borgia)  which*  amused  men  and 
put  them  off  their  guard,  throwing  them  perpetually  into  his 
trap.1 

Agathokles,  however,  though  among  the  worst  of  Greeks,  was 
yet  a  Greek.  During  his  government  of  thirty-two  Hellenic 
years,  the  course  of  events  in  Sicily  continued  under  agency  in 
Hellenic  agency,  without  the  preponderant  interven-  continues 
tion  of  any  foreign  power.  The  power  of  Agathokles  the 

indeed  rested  mainly  on  foreign  mercenaries ;  but  so  ^athoklds, 
had  that  of  Dionysius  and  Gelon  before  him ;  and  he,  comesthen 
as  well  as  they,  kept  up  vigorously  the  old  conflict  toprep^6 
against  the  Carthaginian  power  in  the  island,  derant 
Grecian  history  in  Sicily  thus  continues  down  to  the  foreigners' 
death  of  Agathokles ;  but  it  continues  no  longer.  After  his 
death,  Hellenic  power  and  interests  become  incapable  of  self- 
support,  and  sink  into  a  secondary  and  subservient  position, 
overridden  or  contended  for  by  foreigners.  Syracuse  and  the 
other  cities  passed  from  one  despot  to  another,  and  were  tori* 
with  discord  arising  out  of  the  crowds  of  foreign  mercenaries 
who  had  obtained  footing  among  them.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Carthaginians  made  increased  efforts  to  push  their  conquests  in 
the  island,  without  finding  any  sufficient  internal  resistance ;  so 
that  they  would  have  taken  Syracuse,  and  made  Sicily  their  own, 
had  not  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  (the  son-in-law  of  Agathokles) 
interposed  to  arrest  their  progress.  Erom  this  time  forward,  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  become  a  prize  to  be  contended  for— first 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Pyrrhus— next,  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans2  — until  at  length  they  dwindle 


xxi.  p.  279).  Dioddrus  cites  Timseus 
by  name,  occasionally  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  instances;  but  he  evidently 
did  not  borrow  from  that  author  the 
main  stream  of  his  narrative.  He 
seems  to  have  had  before  him  other 
authorities,  among  them  some  authors 
whose  feelings  would  lead  them  to 
favour  Agathokles,  the  Syracusan 
Kallias,  and  Autander,  brother  of 
Agathokles. 

1  Dioddr.  xx.  63. 

a  The  poet  Theokritus  (xvi.  75—80) 


expatiates  on  the  bravery  of  the  Syra¬ 
cusan  Hiero  II.,  and  on  the  great  war¬ 
like  power  of  the  Syracusans  under 
him(B.c.  260—240),  which  he  represents 
as  making  the  Carthaginians  tremble 
for  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  Person¬ 
ally,  Hiero  seems  to  have  deserved 
this  praise ;  and  to  have  deserved  yet 
more  praise  for  his  mild  and  prudent 
internal  administration  of  Syracuse. 
But  his  military  force  was  altogether 
secondary  in  the  great  struggle  be¬ 
tween  Borne  and  Carthage  for  the 
mastery  of  Sicily. 
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into  subjects  of  Rome :  corn-growers  for  the  Roman  plebs, 
clients  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Marcelli,  victims 
of  tbe  rapacity  of  Yerres,  and  suppliants  for  the  tutelary 
eloquence  of  Cicero.  Tbe  historian  of  self-acting  Hellas  loses 
sight  of  them  at  the  death  of  Agathokles. 
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1.  IN  GAUL  AND  SPAIN. 

2.  ON  THE  COAST  OF  THE  EUXINE. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Hellenic  world  while  yet  in  its 
period  of  full  life,  in  freedom  and  self-action,  or  even  during  its 
decline  into  the  half-life  of  a  dependent  condition,  we  must  say 
a  few  words  respecting  some  of  its  members  lying  apart  from  the 
general  history,  yet  of  not  inconsiderable  importance.  The 
Greeks  of  Massalia  formed  its  western  wing ;  the  Pontic  Greeks 
(those  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine)  its  eastern ;  both  of  them  the 
outermost  radiations  of  Hellenism,  where  it  was  always  militant 
against  foreign  elements,  and  often  adulterated  by  them.  It  is 
indeed  little  that  we  have  the  means  of  saying ;  but  that  little 
must  not  be  left  unsaid. 

In  my  twenty-seventh  chapter  I  briefly  noticed  the  foundation 
and  first  proceedings  of  Massalia  (the  modern  Massalia— 
Marseilles),  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Gaul  or  g^toa- 
Liguria.  This  Ionic  city,  founded  by  the  enterpris-  circum- 
ing  Phokaeans  of  Asia  Minor,  a  little  before  their  own  stances 
seaboard  was  subjugated  by  the  Persians,  had  a  life  and  career  of 
its  own,  apart  from  those  political  events  which  determined  the 
condition  of  its  Hellenic  sisters  in  Asia,  Peloponnesus,  Italy,  or 
Sicily.  The  Massaliots  maintained  their  own  relations  of  com¬ 
merce,  friendship,  or  hostility  with  their  barbaric  neighbours,  the 
Ligurians,  Gauls,  and  Iberians,  without  becoming  involved  in  the 
larger  political  confederacies  of  the  Hellenic  world.  They 
10—25 
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carried  out  from  tlieir  mother-city  established  habits  of 
adventurous  coast-navigation  and  commercial  activity.  Their 
situation,  distant  from  other  Greeks  and  sustained  by  a  force 
hardly  sufficient  even  for  defence,  imposed  upon  them  the 
necessity  both  of  political  harmony  at  home,  and  of  prudence  and 
persuasive  agency  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  neighbours. 
That  they  were  found  equal  to  this  necessity  appears  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  few  general  statements  transmitted  in  respect  to 
them ;  though  their  history  in  its  details  is  unknown. 

Their  city  was  strong  by  position,  situated  upon  a  promontory 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  well  fortified,  and  possessing  a 
convenient  harbour  securely  closed  against  enemies.1  The 
domain  around  it  however  appears  not  to  have  been  large,  nor 
did  their  population  extend  itself  much  into  the  interior.  The 
land  around  was  less  adapted  for  corn  than  for  the  vine  and  the 
olive ;  wine  was  supplied  by  the  Massaliots  throughout  Gaul.2 
It  was  on  shipboard  that  their  courage  and  skill  was  chiefly 
displayed ;  it  was  by  maritime  enterprise  that  their  power,  their 
wealth,  and  their  colonial  expansion  were  obtained.  In  an  age 
when  piracy  was  common,  the  Massaliot  ships  and  seamen  were 
effective  in  attack  and  defence  not  less  than  in  transport  and 
commercial  interchange ;  while  their  numerous  maritime 
successes  were  attested  by  many  trophies  adorning  the  temples.5 
The  city  contained  docks  and  arsenals  admirably  provided  with 
provisions,  stores,  arms,  and  all  the  various  muniments  of  naval 
war.4  Except  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  these  Mas¬ 
saliots  were  the  only  enterprising  mariners  in  the  Western 
Mediterranean,  from  the  year  500  b.c.,  downward,  after  the 
energy  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  had  been  crushed  by  inland  poten¬ 
tates.  The  Iberian  and  Gallic  tribes  were  essentially  landsmen 
not  occupying  permanent  stations  on  the  coast,  nor  having  anj 
vocation  for  the  sea ;  but  the  Ligurians,  though  chiefly  moun 
taineers,  were  annoying  neighbours  to  Massalia  as  well  by  then 
piracies  at  sea  as  from  their  depredations  by  land.5  To  all  these 

1  Csesar,  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  I ;  Strabo,  iv.  4  Strabo  (xil.  p.  676)  places  Mas 

P*179*  salm  in  the  same  rank  as  Kyzikus 

2  See  Poseidonius  ap.  AtfiffimmL  Erodes,  and  Carthage— types  of  man 

iv.  p.152.  *  time  cities  highly  and  effective!: 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180.  ^Livy,  xl.  18 ;  Polybius  xxx.  4. 
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landsmen,  however,  depredators  as  they  were,  the  visit  of  the 
trader  soon  made  itself  felt  as  a  want,  both  for  import  and 
export ;  and  to  this  want  the  Massaliots,  with  their  colonies, 
were  the  only  ministers,  along  the  Gulfs  of  Genoa  and  Lyons, 
from  Luna  (the  frontiers  of  Tuscany)  to  the  Dianium  (Cape  della 
Nao)  in  Spain.1  It  was  not  until  the  first  century  before  the 
Christian  sera  that  they  were  outstripped  in  this  career  by  Narbon, 
and  a  few  other  neighbours,  exalted  into  Roman  colonies. 

Along  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  their  own  city,  the  Massaliots 
planted  colonies,  each  commended  to  the  protection,  Colonies 
and  consecrated  by  the  statue  and  peculiar  rites,  of  piantedby 
their  own  patron  goddess,  the  Ephesian  Artemis.2  AntipoiigT 
Towards  the  east  were  Tauroentium,  Olbia,  Antipolis,  Nihsea, 
Niksea,  and  the  Portus  Monceki ;  towards  the  west,  Bmporise 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  were  Rhoda,  Emporiae,  Aldne, 
Hemeroskopium,  and  Artemisium  or  Dianium.  These  stances  of 
colonies  were  established  chiefly  on  outlying  capes  or  mpon0e* 
sometimes  islets,  at  once  near  and  safe  ;  they  were  intended  more 
as  shelter  and  accommodation  for  maritime  traffic,  and  as  depots 
for  trade  with  the  interior,  than  for  the  purpose  of  spreading 
inland,  and  including  a  numerous  outlying  population  round  the 
walls.  The  circumstances  of  Emporiae  were  the  most  remarkable. 
That  town  was  built  originally  on  a  little  uninhabited  islet  of 
the  coast  of  Iberia  ;  after  a  certain  interval  it  became  extended 
to  the  adjoining  mainland,  and  a  body  of  native  Iberians  were 
admitted  to  joint  residence  within  the  new- walled  circuit  there 
established.  This  new  circuit  however  was  divided  in  half  by  an 
intervening  wall,  on  one  side  of  which  dwelt  the  Iberians,  on  the 
other  side  the  Greeks.  One  gate  alone  was  permitted,  for  inter¬ 
communication,  guarded  night  and  day  by  appointed  magistrates, 
one  of  whom  was  perpetually  on  the  spot.  Every  night  one- 
third  of  the  Greek  citizens  kept  guard  on  the  walls,  or  at  least 
held  themselves  prepared  to  do  so.  How  long  these  strict  and 
fatiguing  precautions  were  found  necessary  we  do  not  know ;  but 
after  a  certain  time  they  were  relaxed  and  the  intervening  wall 
disappeared,  so  that  Greeks  and  Iberians  freely  coalesced  into  one 

i  The  oration  composed  by  Demos-  in  the  carryingtrade  between  Athens 
then 6s  irpbs  ZijwfSepxi',  relates  to  an  and  Syracuse  (Demosfch.  p.  882  seg.). 
affair  wherein  a  ship,  captain  and  mate,  2  Briickner,  Histor.  Massiliensfum, 

all  from  Massalia,  are  found  engaged  c.  7  (Gottingen). 
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community.1  It  is  not  often  that  we  are  allowed  to  see  so  much 
in  detail  the  early  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a  Grecian  colony. 
Massalia  itself  was  situated  under  nearly  similar  circumstances 
among  the  rude  Ligurian  Salyes  :  we  hear  of  these  Ligurians 
hiring  themselves  as  labourers  to  dig  on  the  fields  of  Massaliot 
proprietors.2  The  various  tribes  of  Ligurians,  Gauls,  and 
Iberians  extended  down  to  the  coast,  so  that  there  was  no  road 
along  it,  nor  any  communication  except  by  sea,  until  the  con¬ 
quests  of  the  Bomans  in  the  second  and  first  century  before  the 
Christian  era.3 

The  government  of  Massalia  was  oligarchical,  carried  on  chiefly 
by  a  Senate  or  Great  Council  of  Six  Hundred  (called 
govemmeS1  Timucbi),  elected  for  life,  and  by  a  small  council  of 
— ^udent3,  ^een>  chosen  among  this  larger  body  to  take  turn  in 
political1  executive  duties.4  The  public  habits  of  the  adminis- 
tion.imStra"  Orators  are  said  to  have  been  extremely  vigilant  and 
circumspect ;  the  private  habits  of  the  citizens,  frugal 
and  temperate — a  maximum  being  fixed  by  law  for  dowries  and 
marriage  ceremonies.5  They  were  careful  in  their  dealings  with 
the  native  tribes,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have  maintained 
relations  generally  friendly.  The  historian  Ephorus  (whose 
History  closed  about  340  b.c.)  respected  the  Gauls  as  especially 
phil-Hellenic 6 — an  impression  which  he  could  hardly  have 


1  Livy,  xxxiv.  8 ;  Strabo,  iii.  p.  160.  of  the  oligarchy  must  have  given  rise 
At  Massalia,  it  is  said  that  no  armed  to  dissensions  (v.  6).  Aristotle  had 
stranger  was  ever  aUowed  to  enter  the  included  the  Mao-traAiomot'  iroAweia 
city,  without  depositing  his  arms  at  in  his  lost  work  n«pl  tloAtretwy. 

the  gate  (Justin,  xliii.  4).  s  Strabo,  l.  c.  However,  one  author 

This  precaution  seems  to  have  been  from  whom  Athenseus  borrowed  (xii. 
adopted  in  other  cities  also:  see  p.  523)  described  the  Massaliots  as 
JEneas,  Poliorket.  c.  30.  luxurious  in  their  habits. 

2  Strabo,  iii.  p.  165.  A  fact  told  to  «  Strabo,  iv.  p.  199.  *EA opos  8k  virep- 

Poseidonius  by  a  Massaliot  proprietor  /3aAAov<rav  r<3  peyetfei  Keyet  t^v  KeA- 
wbo  was  his  personal  friend.  twctjv,  &<rr«  -ficnrep  vvv  T/fyptas  *a Aovjuex/ 

In  the  siege  of  Massalia  by  Caesar,  e/mVots  t<x  irAeurra  trpotrvkyxiv  p-£xpl 
a  detachment  of  Albici,  mountaineers  r aSefpwv,  A  Ae  A  A17  vas  r«  air  0- 
not far  from  the  town,  and  old  allies  <f>  a  lvcl  tovs  a v 0 p <6 ir ov /cal 
or  dependents,  were  brought  in  to  help  iroAAa  iSCtos  Aeyei  irepi  avrStv  ovk  Hol/cotcc. 
in  the  defence  (Caesar,  Bell.  G.  i.  34).  rots  vvv.  Compare  p.  181. 

3  Strabo,  iv.  p.  180.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Ephorus 

4  Strabo,  iv.  p.  181 ;  Cicero,  Be  was  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  KymO,  the 
Bepubl.  xxvii  Fragm.  Vacancies  in  immediate  neighbour  of  Phoksea,  which 

the  senate  seem  to  have  been  filled  up  was  the  metropolis  of  Massalia.  The 
from  meritorious  citizens  generally,  Massaliots  never  forgot  or  broke  off 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  a  brief  tbeir  connexion  with  Phoksea :  see  the 
allusion  in  Aristotle  (Poht.  vi.  7).  statement  of  their  intercession  with  the 

From  another  passage  in  the  same  Bomans  on  behalf  of  Phoksea  (Justin, 
work,  it  seems  that  the  narrow  basis  xxxvii.  1).  Ephorus,  therefore,  had 
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•derived  from  any  but  Massaliot  informants.  The  Massaliots  (who 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ  were  trilingues ,  speaking  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Gallic1)  contributed  to  engraft  upon  these  unlettered 
men  a  certain  refinement  and  variety  of  wants,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  taste  for  letters  which  afterwards  became 
largely  diffused  throughout  the  Roman  Province  of  Gaul.  At 
sea,  and  in  traffic,  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  were  their 
formidable  rivals.  This  was  among  the  causes  which  threw  them 
betimes  into  alliance  and  active  co-operation  with  Rome,  under 
whose  rule  they  obtained  favourable  treatment,  when  the  blessing 
of  freedom  was  no  longer  within  their  reach. 

Enough  is  known  about  Massalia  to  show  that  the  city  was  a 
genuine  specimen  of  Hellenism  and  Hellenic  influences 
— acting  not  by  force  or  constraint,  but  simply  by  Sfluencep? 
superior  intelligence  and  activity  —  by  power  of  j^West— 
ministering  to  wants  which  must  otherwise  have  Pytheas, 
remained  unsupplied — and  by  the  assimilating  effect  navigator 
of  a  lettered  civilization  upon  ruder  neighbours.  an<i  , 
This  is  the  more  to  be  noticed  as  it  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  Macedonian  influences  which  have  occupied  so  much  of 
the  present  volume-force  admirably  organised  and  wielded  by 
Alexander,  yet  still  nothing  but  force.  The  loss  of  all  details 
respecting  the  history  of  Massalia  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  ;  and 
hardly  less  that  of  the  writings  of  Pytheas,  an  intelligent 
Massaliotic  navigator,  who,  at  this  early  age  (330 — 320  b.g.),2  with 
an  adventurous  boldness  even  more  than  Phoksean,  sailed  through 


good  means  of  learning  whatever  Mas¬ 
saliot  citizens  were  disposed  to  com¬ 
municate. 

1  Varro,  Antiq.  Fragm.  p.  350,  ed. 
Bipont. 

a  See  the  Fragmenta  Pythese  col¬ 
lected  by  Arfwedson,  Upsal,  1824.  He 
wrote  two  works— 1.  1%  Hepiofios ;  2. 
n«pl  ’Chccavov.  His  statements  were 
greatly  esteemed  and  often  followed 
by  Eratosthenes ;  partially  followed  by 
Hipparchus ;  harshly  Judged  by  Poly¬ 
bius,  whom  Strabo  in  the  main  follows. 
Even  by  those  who  judge  him  most 
severely,  Pytheas  is  admitted  to  have 
been  a  good  mathematician  and  astro¬ 
nomer  (Strabo,  iv.  p.  201),  and  to  have 
travelled  extensively  in  person.  Like 
Herodotus,  he  must  have  been  forced 


to  report  a  great  deal  on  hearsay,  and 
all  that  he  could  do  was  to  report  the 
best  hearsay  information  which  reached 
him.  It  is  evident  that  his  writings 
made  an  epoch  in  geographical  inquiry, 
though  they  doubtless  contained  nume¬ 
rous  inaccuracies.  See  a  fair  estimate 
of  Pytheas  in  Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Gr. 
und  Romer,  Introd.  i.  pp.  78—86. 

The  Massaliotic  Coaex  of  Homer, 
possessed  and  consulted  among  others 
by  the  Alexandrine  critics,  affords  pre¬ 
sumption  that  the  celebrity  of  Massalia 
as  a  place  of  Grecian  literature  and 
study  (in  which  character  it  competed 
with  Athens  towards  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  empire)  had  its 
foundations  laid  at  least  in  the  third 
century  before  the  Christian  sera. 
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the  Pillars  of  H6rakles,  and  from  thence  northward  along  the 
coast  of  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  Germany — perhaps  yet  farther. 
Probably  no  Greek  except  a  Massaiiot  could  have  accomplished 
such  a  voyage  ;  which  in  his  case  deserves  the  greater  sympathy, 
as  there  was  no  other  reward  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
braved  except  the  gratification  of  an  intelligent  curiosity.  It 
seems  plain  that  the  publication  of  his  “  Survey  of  the  Earth  ” — 
much  consulted  by  Eratosthenes,  though  the  criticisms  which 
have  reached  us  through  Polybius  and  Strabo  dwell  chiefly  upon 
its  mistakes,  real  or  supposed — made  an  epoch  in  ancient  geogra¬ 
phical  knowledge. 

From  the  western  wing  of  the  Hellenic  world,  we  pass  to  the 
eastern — the  Euxine  Sea.  Of  the  Pentapolis  on  its 
Greeks—  western  coast  south  of  the  Danube  (Apollonia,  Mesem- 
onthePOliS  bria,  Kalatis,  Odessus,  and  probably  Istrus)— and  of 
south-west  Tyras  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  so  called  (now 
coast.  Dniester) — we  have  little  to  record ;  though  Istrus 

and  Apollonia  were  among  the  towns  whose  political  constitutions 
Aristotle  thought  worthy  of  his  examination.1  But  Herakleia  on 
the  south  coast,  and  Pantikapseum  or  Bosporus  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis  (now  Sea  of  Azof),  are  not  thus 
unknown  to  history  ;  nor  can  Sinope  (on  the  south  coast)  and 
Olbia  (on  the  north-west)  be  altogether  passed  over.  Though 
lying  apart  from  the  political  headship  of  Athens  or  Sparta,  all 
these  cities  were  legitimate  members  of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood. 
All  supplied  spectators  and  competitors  for  the  Pan-hellenic 
festivals— pupils  to  the  rhetors  and  philosophers — purchasers,  and 
sometimes  even  rivals,  to  the  artists.  All  too  were  (like  Massalia 
and  Kyrene)  adulterated  partially— Olbia  and  Bosporus  consider¬ 
ably — by  admixture  of  a  non-hellenic  element. 

Of  Sinope  and  its  three  dependent  colonies,  Kotyora,  Kerasus, 
and  Trapezus,  I  have  already  said  something,2  in  describing  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  Like  Massalia;  with  its 
dependencies,  Antipolis,  Nikaea,  and  others,  Sindpe  enjoyed  not 
merely  partial  independence,  but  considerable  prosperity  and 
local  dignity,  at  the  time  when  Xenophfin  and  his  companions 
marched  through  those  regions.  The  citizens  were  on  terms 
of  equal  alliance,  mutually  advantageous,  with  Korylas  prince 
i  Aristotle,  Politic,  v.  2, 11  ;  ’v.  5, 2.  a  See  Ch.  lxxi 
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of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  borders  of  whose  territory  they  dwelt. 
It  is  probable  that  they*  figured  on  the  tribute  list  g.n6 
of  the  Persian  king  as  a  portion  of  Paphlagonia,  and  itsenvoysr 
paid  an  annual  sum ;  but  here  ended  their  subjec-  Barius 
tion.  Their  behaviour  towards  the  Ten  Thousand  ^hisiast 
Greeks,  pronounced  enemies  of  the  Persian  king,  was  maintains 
that  of  an  independent  city.  Neither  they,  nor  plnJen^e 
even  the  inland  Paphlagonians,  warlike  and  turbu-  ^|ome 
lent,  were  molested  with  Persian  governors  or  mili-  against  the 
tary  occupation.1  Alexander  however  numbered  them  S^ces— 
among  the  subjects  of  Persia ;  and  it  is  a  remark-  ^becomes 
able  fact  that  envoys  from  Sinop£  were  found  to  them 
remaining  with  Darius  almost  to  his  last  hour,  after  ultimately 
he  had  become  a  conquered  fugitive,  and  had  lost  his  armies,  his 
capitals,  and  his  treasures.  These  Sinopian  envoys  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander,  who  set  them  at  liberty  with  the  remark, 
that  since  they  were  not  members  of  the  Hellenic  confederacy,  but 
subjects  of  Persia,  their  presence  as  envoys  near  Darius  was  very 
excusable.2  The  position  of  Sin6p§  placed  her  out  of  the  direct 
range  of  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  Alexander’s  successors  against 
each  other ;  and  the  ancient  Kappadokian  princes  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  family  (professedly  descendants  of  the  Persian  Aohse- 
menidse),2  who  ultimately  ripened  into  the  kings  of  Pontus,  had 
not  become  sufficiently  powerful  to  swallow  up  her  independence 
until  the  reign  of  PhamakSs,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
Sinope  then  passed  under  his  dominion ;  exchanging  (like  others) 
the  condition  of  a  free  Grecian  city  for  that  of  a  subject  of  the 
barbaric  kings  of  Pontus,  with  a  citadel  and  mercenary  garrison 
to  keep  her  citizens  in  obedience.  We  know  nothing  however  of 
the  intermediate  events. 

Respecting  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  our  ignorance  is  not  so  com¬ 
plete.  That  city— much  nearer  than  Sin6p§  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,  and  distant  by  sea  from  Byzantium  only  one 
long  day’s  voyage  of  a  row-boat — was  established  by  Megarians 
and  Boeotians  on  the  coast  of  the  Mariandyni.  These  natives 
were  subdued,  and  reduced  to  a  kind  of  serfdom,  whereby  they 

1  See  the  remarkable  life  of  the  (cap.  7, 8).  Compare  Xenoph.  HeMenic. 
Karian  Datam&s,  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  iv.  1, 4. 

Which  gives  some  idea  of  the  situation  2  Arrian,  iii  24,  8 ;  Curtius,  vi.  5, 6. 

of  Paphlagonia  about  360—350  B.c.  »  Polybius,  v.  43. 
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became  slaves,  yet  with  a  proviso  that  they  should  never  be  sold 

The  Pontic  0Ut  of  the  territ01T-  Adjoining,  on  the  westward, 
Herakleia —  between  Herakleia  and  Byzantium,  were  the  Bithy- 
nian  Thracians— villagers  not  merely  independent, 
native  ^ut  warlike  and  fierce  wreckers,  who  cruelly  mal- 
Mariandyni  treated  any  Greeks  stranded  on  then?  coast.^  'We  are 
reduoed  to  told  in  general  terms  that  the  government  of  Hera¬ 
kleia  was  oligarchical  ;2  perhaps  in  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  the  principal  original  colonists,  who  partitioned 
among  themselves  the  territory  with  its  Mariandynian  serfs,  and 
who  formed  a  small  but  rich  minority  among  the  total  popula¬ 
tion.  We  hear  of  them  as  powerful  at  sea,  and  as  being  able  to 
man,  through  their  numerous  serfs,  a  considerable  fleet,  with 
which  they  invaded  the  territory  of  Leukon,  prince  of  the  Kim- 
merian  Bosporus.3  They  were  also  engaged  in  land-war  with 
Mithridates,  a  prince  of  the  ancient  Persian  family  established 
as  district  rulers  in  Northern  Kappadokia.4 

Towards  380—370  b.c.,  the  Herakleots  became  disturbed  by 
Political  violent  party-contentions  within  the  city.  As  far  as 
discordat  we  can  divine  from  a  few  obscure  hints,  these  conten- 
HemMeiar-  tkms  began  among  the  oligarchy  themselves some 
gent  of  of  whom  opposed,  and  partially  threw  open,  a  close 
-pTxtiaf9  political  monopoly— yet  not  without  a  struggle,  in  the 
esSblShed.  course  of  wMcb  an  energetic  citizen  named  Klearchus 
was  banished.  Presently  however  the  contest  assumed 
larger  dimensions  ;  the  plebs  sought  admission  into  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  are  even  said  to  have  required  abolition  of  debts  with  a 
redivision  of  the  lands.6  A  democratical  constitution  was  estab¬ 
lished  ;  but  it  was  speedily  menaced  by  conspiracies  of  the  rich, 
to  guard  against  which  the  classification  of  the  citizens  was 

i  Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  6,  2.  government  must  have  been  originally 

"  ^wstot.  Polit.  v.  5,  2 ;  v.  5,  5.  democratical.  But  the  serfdom  of  the 
Another  passage  in  the  same  work,  natives  seems  to  imply  an  oligarchy, 
however  (v.  4, 2),  says  that  in  Herakleia  $  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  5,  7 ;  Polysen. 

the  democracy  was  subverted  immedi-  vi.  9,  3,  4 :  compare  Pseudo-Aristotle, 
ately  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  (Economic,  ii.  9. 
through  the  popular  leaders,  who  com-  The  reign  of  Leukon  lasted  from 

raitted  injustice  against  the  rich.  These  about  392— 352  B.c.  The  event  alluded 
nch  men  were  banished,  but  collected  to  by  Polyaenus  must  have  occurred  at 
strength  enough  to  return  and  subvert  Borne  time  during  this  interval 
the  democracy by  force.  If  this  passage  4  Justin,  xvi.  4. 

alludes  to  the  same  Herakleia  (there  5  Aristot.  v.  5,  2;  5, 10. 
were  many  towns  of  that  name),  the  «  Justin,  xvi.  4. 
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altered.  Instead  of  three  tribes  and  four  centuries,  all  were 
distributed  anew  into  sixty-four  centuries,  the  tribes  being  dis¬ 
continued.  It  would  appear  that  in  the  original  four  centuries 
the  rich  men  had  been  so  enrolled  as  to  form  separate  military 
divisions  (probably  their  rustic  serfs  being  armed  along  with 
them),  while  the  three  tribes  had  contained  all  the  rest  of  the 
people ;  so  that  the  effect  of  thus  multiplying  the  centuries  was, 
to  divest  the  rich  of  their  separate  military  enrolment,  and  to 
disseminate  them  in  many  different  regiments  along  with  a 
greater  number  of  poor.1 

Still,  however,  the  demands  of  the  people  were  not  fully  granted, 
and  dissension  continued.  Not  merely  the  poorer  BC  S64 
citizens,  but  also  the  population  of  serfs — homo-  c  ^  * 
geneous,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  sympathiz-  political6 
ing  with  each  other,  like  Helots  or  Penestse — when  Herakieia* 
once  agitated  by  the  hope  of  liberty,  were  with  diffi-  —assistance 
culty  appeased.  The  government,  though  greatly  fromked 
democratized,  found  itself  unable  to  maintain  tran-  without* 
quillity,  and  invoked  assistance  from  without.  Application  was 
made  first  to  the  Athenian  Timotheus — next  to  the  Theban 
Epameinondas ;  but  neither  of  them  would  interfere,  nor  was 
there,  indeed,  any  motive  to  tempt  them.  At  length  application 
was  made  to  the  exiled  citizen  Klearehus. 

This  exile,  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  intelligent,  audacious, 
and  unprincipled,  had  passed  four  years  at  Athens,  character 
partly  in  hearing  the  lessons  of  Plato  and  Isokrates,  and  circum- 
and  had  watched  with  emulous  curiosity  the  brilliant  Klearehus 
fortune  of  the  despot  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  in  whom  ^eg^fakes 
both  these  philosophers  took  interest.2  During  his  despot  of 
banishment,  moreover,  he  had  done  what  was 
common  with  Grecian  exiles he  had  taken  service  an(^  cru0lty. 


1  tineas,  Poliorket.  c.  11.  I  have 
given  what  seems  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  a  very  obscure  passage. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  distribution 
of  citizens  into  centuries  («caTo«m;es) 
prevailed  also  at  Byzantium :  see  In¬ 
script.  No.  2060  ap.  Boeck.  Corp. 
Inscr.  Grsec.  p.  130.  A  citizen  of  Olbia, 
upon  whom  the  citizenship  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  is  conferred,  is  allowed  to  enrol 
himself  in  any  one  of  the  i/caroo-Tvcs 
that  he  prefers. 


2  Dioddr.  XV.  81.  ££q\a>cre  f±ev  rrji/ 
Acovvortov  rov  Svpoucovcriov  fita-y to yrji/, 

&c.  Memnon,  Fragm.  c.  1 ;  Tsokratfis, 
Epist.  vii. 

It  is  here  that  the  fragments  of 
Memnon,  as  abstracted  by  Photins 
(Cod.  224),  begin.  Photins  had  seen 
only  eight  books  of  Memnon's  History 
of  Herakleia  (Books  ix.— xvi.  inclusive) : 
neither  the  first  eight  books  (see  the 
end  of  his  Kxcerpta  from  Memnon), 
nor  those  after  the  sixteenth,  had  come 
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with  the  enemy  of  his  native  city,  the  neighbouring  prince 
Mithridates, 1  and  probably  enough  against  the  city  itself.  As 
an  officer,  he  distinguished  himself  much,  acquiring  renown 
with  the  prince  and  influence  over  the  minds  of  soldiers.  Hence 
his  friends,  and  a  party  in  Herakleia,  became  anxious  to  recall 
him,  as  moderator  and  protector  under  the  grievous  political 
discords  prevailing.  It  was  the  oligarchical  party  who  invited 
him  to  come  back,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  as  their 
auxiliary  in  keeping  down  the  plebs.  Klearchus  accepted  their 
invitation,  but  with  the  full  purpose  of  making  himself  the 
Dionysius  of  Herakleia.  Obtaining  from  Mithridates  a  powerful 
body  of  mercenaries,  under  secret  promise  to  hold  the  city  only 
as  Ms  prefect,  he  marched  thither  with  the  proclaimed  purpose 
of  maintaining  order  and  upholding  the  government.  As  his 
mercenary  soldiers  were  soon  found  troublesome  companions,  he 
obtained  permission  to  construct  a  separate  stronghold  in  the 
city,  under  colour  of  keeping  them  apart  in  the  stricter  discipline 
of  a  barrack.2  Having  thus  secured  a  strong  position,  he  invited 
Mithridates  into  the  city,  to  receive  the  promised  possession ;  but 
instead  of  performing  this  engagement,  he  detained  the  prince  as 
a  prisoner,  and  only  released  him  on  payment  of  a  considerable 
ransom.  He  next  cheated,  still  more  grossly,  the  oligarchy  who 
had  recalled  him ;  denouncing  their  past  misrule,  declaring  him¬ 
self  their  mortal  enemy,  and  espousing  the  pretensions  as  well  as 
the  antipathies  of  the  plebs.  The  latter  willingly  seconded  him 
in  his  measures — even  extreme  measures  of  cruelty  and  spolia- 

under  his  view.  This  is  greatly  to  be  probably  copied)  was  much  older, 
regretted,  as  we  are  thus  shut  out  from  having  lived  seemingly  from  about  SOO 
the  knowledge  of  Heraklean  affairs  — 230  b.c.  (see  the  few  Fragmenta  re- 
anterior  to  Klearchus.  maining  from,  bim  in  the  same  work. 

It  happens  not  unfrequently  with  iii.  p.  12).  The  work  of  the  Herakleotic 
Photius  that  he  does  new  possess  an  author  Herod&rus  seems  to  have  been 
entire  work,  but  only  parts  of  it;  this  altogether  upon  legendary  matter  (see 
is  a  curious  fact,  in  reference  to  the  Fragm.  in  the  same  work,  ii.  p.  27).  He 
libraries  of  the  ninth  century  a.d.  was  half  a  century  earlier  than  Nym- 
The  Fragments  of  Memnon  are  col-  phis, 
lected  out  of  Photius,  together  with  1  Suidas,  v.  K\«apxos. 
those  of  Nymphis  and  other  Herakleo-  2  Polysenus,  ii.  30, 1;  Justin,  xvi.  4. 
tic  historians,  and  illustrated  with  use-  “A  quibus  revocatus  in  patriam,  per 
ful  notes  and  citations  in  the  edition  quos  m  arce  collocatus  fueiat,  <sc. 
of  Orelli,  as  well  as  by  K.  Muller  in  tineas  (Poliorket.  c.  12)  cites  this 
Didot’s  Fragm.  Hist.  Grsec.  tom.  iii.  proceeding  as  an  example  of  the  mis- 
p.  525.  Memnon  carried  his  history  take  made  by  a  political  party,  m  caU- 
down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  ing  in  a  greater  number  of  mercenary 
aopears  to  have  lived  shortly  after  tho  auxiliaries  than  they  could  manage  or 
cJhristian  sera.  Nymphis  (whom  he  keep  in  order. 
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tion — against  their  political  enemies.  A  large  number  of  the 
rich  were  killed,  imprisoned,  or  impoverished  and  banished  ; 
their  slaves  or  serfs,  too,  were  not  only  manumitted  by  order  of 
the  new  despot,  but  also  married  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  new  exiles.  The  most  tragical  scenes  arose  out  of  these 
forced  marriages ;  many  of  the  women  even  killed  themselves, 
some  after  having  first  killed  their  new  husbands.  Among  the 
exiles,  a  party,  driven  to  despair,  procured  assistance  from  with¬ 
out.  and  tried  to  obtain  by  force  readmittance  into  the  city ;  but 
they  were  totally  defeated  by  Klearchus,  who  after  this  victory 
became  more  brutal  and  unrelenting  than  ever.1 

He  was  now  in  irresistible  power,  despot  of  the  whole  city, 
plebs  as  well  as  oligarchy.  Such  he  continued  He  con_ 
to  be  for  twelve  years,  during  which  he  displayed  tinues 
great  warlike  energy  against  exterior  enemies,  together  twXe  f°r 
with  unabated  cruelty  towards  the  citizens.  He  yea-rs— lie 
further  indulged  in  the  most  overweening  insolence  natedata 
of  personal  demeanour,  adopting  an  oriental  costume  festlvaL 
and  ornaments,  and  proclaiming  himself  the  son  of  Zeus— as 
Alexander  the  Great  did  after  him.  Amidst  all  these  enormities, 
however,  his  literary  tastes  did  not  forsake  him ;  he  collected  a 
library,  at  that  time  a  very  rare  possession.2  Many  were  the 
conspiracies  attempted  by  suffering  citizens  against  this  tyrant ; 
but  his  vigilance  baffled  and  punished  all.  At  length  two  young 
men,  Chion  and  Leonidas  (they  too  having  been  among  the 
hearers  of  Plato),  found  an  opportunity  to  stab  him  at  a  Dionysiac 
festival.  They,  with  those  who  seconded  them,  were  slain  by  his 
guards,  after  a  gallant  resistance ;  but  Klearchus  himself  died  of 
the  wound,  in  torture  and  mental  remorse.3 

His  death  unfortunately  brought  no  relief  to  the  Herakleots. 
The  two  sons  whom  he  left,  Timotheus  and  Dionysius,  were 
both  minors ;  but  his  brother  Satyrus,  administering  in  their 
name,  grasped  the  sceptre  and  continued  the  despotism,  with 
cruelty  not  merely  undiminished,  but  even  aggravated  and 
sharpened  by  the  past  assassination.  Not  inferior  to  his  pre- 


1  Justin,  xvi.  4,  5 ;  Theopompus  ap. 
Athen.  in.  p.  86,  Fragm.  200,  ed.  Didot. 

2  Memnon,  c.  1.  The  seventh  epistle 

of  IsokratOs,  addressed  to  Timotheus, 
son  of  Klearchus,  recognizes  generally 


this  character  of  the  latter;  with  whose 
memory  Isokratfis  disclaims  all  sym¬ 
pathy. 

s  Memnon,  c.  X  j  Justin,  xvi.  6 ;  Dio- 
d6r.  xvi.  80. 
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decessor  in  energy  and  vigilance,  Satyrus  was  in  this  respect 
different,  that  he  was  altogether  rude  and  unlettered.. 
Moreover  he  was  rigidly  scrupulous  in  preserving 
the  crown  for  his  brother’s  children,  as  soon  as  they 
should  be  of  age.  To  ensure  to  them  an  undis¬ 
turbed  succession,  he  took  every  precaution  to  avoid 
begetting  children  of  his  own  wife.1  After  a  rule 
of  seven  years,  Satyrus  died  of  a  lingering  and 
painful  distemper. 

The  government  of  Herakleia  now  devolved  on  Timotheus,  who 
exhibited  a  contrast,  alike  marked  and  beneficent, 
with  his  father  and  uncle.  Renouncing  all  their 
cruelty  and  constraint,  he  set  at  liberty  every  man 
whom  he  found  in  prison.  He  was  strict  in  dispensing 
justice,  but  mild  and  even  liberal  in  all  his  dealings 
towards  the  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  a 
man  of  adventurous  courage,  carrying  on  successful  war  against 
foreign  enemies,  and  making  his  power  respected  all  around. 
With  his  younger  brother  Dionysius  he  maintained  perfect 
harmony,  treating  him  as  an  equal  and  partner.  Though  thus 
using  his  power  generously  towards  the  Herakleots,  he  was,  how¬ 
ever,  still  a  despot,  and  retained  the  characteristic  marks  of 
despotism — the  strong  citadel,  fortified  separately  from  the  town, 
with  a  commanding  mercenary  force.  After  a  reign  of  about 
nine  years,  he  died,  deeply  mourned  by  every  one.2 


B.C.  352. 

Satyrus 

becomes 

despot— his 

aggravated 

cruelty— his 

military 

vigour. 


B.C.  345. 

Despotism 
of  Timo¬ 
theus,  just 
and  mild— 
his  energy 
and  ability. 


^  1  Memnon,  c.  2.  nrl  8e  rp  <f>L\a8e\<f>£p 
to  irpuTOv  Tflveyfearo  •  r^v  yip  a.pxhv  rots 
rov  aSeXtpov  irauriv  iv*m\pi(WTOv  (rvvrq • 
p«v,  irri  to&ovtov  rrj$  avrwv  /cySefiovias 
koyov  erfdero,  to?  kcu  yvvaiKL  ovvibv,  koX 
tot«  At  ay  orreoyo/te^,  p.ij  avacrxccrdcu. 
7rai$07ro«j(rai,  aAAa  jiwjxav#  vicrjj  yovrjs 
trreprjCTLV  eavr$  Sucacrat,  <ws  av  foj©'  oAa>? 
vtroAtirot  rtva  ifaSpev ovra  rots  rov  aSeA- 
4>ov  rra.i<Tiv. 

In  the  Antigonid  dynasty  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  we  read  that  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  died  leaving  his 
Son  Philip  a  boy.  Antigonus,  called 
Doson,  younger  brother  of  Demetrius, 
assumed  the  regency  on  behalf  of 
Philip ;  he  married  the  widow  of  De¬ 
metrius,  and  had  children  by  her ;  but 
he  was  so  anxious  to  guard  Philip’s 
succession  against  all  chance  of  being 
disturbed,  that  he  refused  to  bring  up 
his  own  children — 6  6e  iraiSwv  yevopivoiv 


h e  rijs  XpvanjiSotj  o vk  eye&peif/aro,  riiv 
apxw  rtp  $iAt7T7rw  irepiarwgoiv  (Porphyry, 
Fragm.  ap.  Didot,  Fragm.  Histor.  Grsec. 
vol.  iii.  p.  701). 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  the 
father  was  generally  considered  to  have 
the  right  of  determining  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  bring  up  a  newborn 
child.  The  obligation  was  only  sup¬ 
posed  to  commence  when  he  accepted 
or  sanctioned  it,  by  taking  up  the 
child. 

2  Memnon,  c.  3.  The  Epistle  of  Iso- 
kratSs  (vii.)  addressed  to  Timotheus  in 
recommendation  of  a  friend  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  this  general  character,  but 
gives  no  new  information. 

Dioddrus  reckons  Timotheus  as  im¬ 
mediately  succeeding  Klearcbus  his 
father,  considering  Satyrus  simply  as 
regent  (xvi.  36). 
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Dionysius,  who  succeeded  him,  fell  upon  unsettled  times,  full 
both  of  hope  and  fear ;  opening  chances  of  aggran-  B  c  ^ 
dizement,  yet  with  many  new  dangers  and  uncertain¬ 
ties.  The  sovereignty  which  he  inherited  doubtless  ofD?onysTus 
included,  not  simply  the  city  of  Herakleia,  but  also  ~~his. 
foreign  dependencies  and  possessions  m  its  neighbour-  vigorous 
hood;  for  his  three  predecessors1  had  been  all 
enterprising  chiefs,  commanding  a  considerable 
aggressive  force.  At  the  commencement  of  his  withtfe 
reign,  indeed,  the  ascendency  of  Memnon  and  the  donlans, 
Persian  force  in  the  north-western  part  of  Asia  Minor  th? 
was  at  a  higher  pitch  than  ordinary ;  it  appears  too  Alexander 
that  Klearchus — and  probably  his  successors  also —  m  the  Easfc' 
had  always  taken  care  to  keep  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Persian 
court.2  But  presently  came  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (334  B.c.)r 
with  the  battle  of  the  Granikus,  which  totally  extinguished  the 
Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  followed,  after  no  long 
interval,  by  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.  The 
Persian  control  being  now  removed  from  Asia  Minor— while 
Alexander  with  the  great  Macedonian  force  merely  passed  through 
it  to  the  east  leaving  viceroys  behind  him— new  hopes  of 
independence  or  aggrandizement  began  to  arise  among  the  native 
princes  in  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Kappadokia.  The  Bithynian 
prince  even  contended  successfully  in  the  field  against  Kalas,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Alexander  as  satrap  in  Phrygia.3  The 
Herakleot  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  enemy  by  position  of 
these  Bithynians,  courted  the  new  Macedonian  potentates,  playing 
his  politick  game  with  much  skill  in  every  way.  He  kept  his 
forces  well  in  hand,  and  his  dominions  carefully  guarded ;  he 
ruled  in  a  mild  and  popular  manner,  so  as  to  preserve  among 
the  Herakleots  the  same  feelings  of  attachment  which  had 
been  inspired  by  his  predecessor.  While  the  citizens  of  the 
neighbouring  Sin6pe  (as  has  been  already  related)  sent  their 
envoys  to  Darius,  Dionysius  kept  his  eyes  upon  Alexander  f 
taking  care  to  establish  a  footing  at  Pella,  and  being  peculiarly 
assiduous  in  attentions  to  Alexander's  sister,  the  princess  Kleo- 

^  i  We  hear  of  Klearchus  as  having  be-  called  the  Gulf  of  Astakus  (Polysen  fi¬ 
at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  north-  *2  Memnon,  c.  1. 
eastern  indentation  of  the  Propontis,  3  Memnon,  c.  20. 
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patra.1  He  was  the  better  qualified  for  this  courtly  service,  as  be 
was  a  man  of  elegant  and  ostentatious  tastes,  and  bad  purchased 
from  bis  namesake,  tbe  fallen  Syracusan  Dionysius,  all  tbe  ricb 
furniture  of  tne  Dionysian  family,  bigbly  available  for  presents.2 

By  tbe  favour  of  Antipater  and  tbe  regency  at  Pella,  tbe 
Return  of  Herakleotic  despot  was  enabled  both  to  maintain  and 
to  StSa— *  extend  bis  dominions,  until  tbe  return  of  Alexander 
he  is  to  Susa  and  Babylon  in  324  B.c.  All  other  authority 
hy  the  was  now  superseded  by  tbe  personal  will  of  tbe  omni- 
Sle^0tlC  Potent  conqueror  ;  who,  mistrusting  all  bis  delegates 
danger  s  — Antipater,  tbe  princesses,  and  tbe  satraps— listened 
averted123’  readily  to  complaints  from  all  quarters,  and  took 
deathfof  particular  pride  in  espousing  tbe  pretensions  of 
Alexander.  Grecian  exiles.  I  baye  already  recounted  bow,  in 
June,  324  b.c.,  Alexander  promulgated  at  the  Olympic  festival  a 
sweeping  edict,  directing  that  in  every  Grecian  city  tbe  exiles 
should  be  restored  by  force,  if  force  was  required.  Among  tbe 
various  Grecian  exiles,  those  from  Herakleia  were  not  backward 
in  soliciting  bis  support,  to  obtain  their  own  restoration,  as  well 
as  tbe  expulsion  of  tbe  despot.  As  they  were  entitled,  along  with 
others,  to  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  recent  edict,  tbe  position  of  Dionysius 
became  one  of  extreme  danger.  He  now  reaped  tbe  full  benefit 
of  bis  antecedent  prudence,  in  having  maintained  both  bis  popu¬ 
larity  with  tbe  Herakleots  at  home,  and  bis  influence  with 
Antipater,  to  whom  tbe  enforcement  of  tbe  edict  was  entrusted. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  ward  off  tbe  danger  for  a  time  ;  his 
good  fortune  rescued  him  from  it  altogether,  by  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  June,  323  B.c.  That  event,  coming  as  it  did  un¬ 
expectedly  upon  every  one,  filled  Dionysius  with  such  extrava¬ 
gant  joy,  that  be  fell  into  a  swoon  ;  and  be  commemorated  it  by 
erecting  a  statue  in  honour  of  Euthymia,  or  tbe  tranquillizing 
goddess.  His  position  however  seemed  again  precarious,  when 
tbe  Herakleotic  exiles  renewed  their  solicitations  to  Perdikkas  ; 
who  favoured  their  cause,  and  might  probably  have  restored  them, 
if  He  bad  chosen  to  direct  his  march  towards  the  Hellespont 
against  Antipater  and  Krateras,  instead  of  undertaking  the  ill- 
advised  expedition  against  Egypt,  wherein  he  perished.8 

1  Memnon,  c.  3.  Oh.  lxxxv. 

3  Memnon,  c.  3.  See  In  this  History,  3  Memnon,  c.  4. 
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The  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  more  than  ever  in  favour  of 
Dionysius.  With  Antipater  and  Kraterus,  the  pre-  BC  g22_ 
ponderant  potentates  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  was  on  304* 
the  best  terms  ;  and  it  happened  at  this  juncture  to  Prosperity 
suit  the  political  views  of  Kraterus  to  dismiss  his  Jence^f 
Persian  wife  Amastris  (niece  of  the  late  Persian  king  Dionysius— 
Darius,  and  conferred  upon  Kraterus  by  Alexander  Amastris— 
when  he  himself  married  Statira),  for  the  purpose  of .  ^®^avour 
espousing  Phila  daughter  of  Antipater.  Amastris  was  Antigonus 
given  in  marriage  to  Dionysius  ;  for  him,  a  splendid  deaih* 
exaltation — attesting  the  personal  influence  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  acquired.  His  new  wife,  herself  a  woman  of  ability  and 
energy,  brought  to  him  a  large  sum  from  the  regal  treasure,  as 
well  as  the  means  of  greatly  extending  his  dominion  round 
Herakleia.  Noway  corrupted  by  this  good  fortune,  he  still  per¬ 
severed  both  in  his  conciliating  rule  at  home,  and  his  prudent 
alliances  abroad,  making  himself  especially  useful  to  Antigonus. 
That  great  chief,  preponderant  throughout  most  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  was  establishing  his  ascendency  in  Bithynia  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis,  by  founding  the  city  of  Antigonia 
in  the  rich  plain  adjoining  the  Askanian  Lake.1  Dionysius  ient 
effective  maritime  aid  to  Antigonus,  in  that  war  which  ended  by 
his  conquest  of  Cyprus  from  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  (307  B.C.). 
To  the  other  Ptolemy,  nephew  and  general  of  Antigonus,  Diony¬ 
sius  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage ;  and  he  even  felt  himself 
powerful  enough  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  after  Antigonus, 
Lvsimachus,  and  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy  had  done  the  like.2  He 
died  after  reigning  thirty  years  with  consummate  political  skill 
and  uninterrupted  prosperity— except  that  during  the  lost  few 
years  he  lost  his  health  from  excessive  corpulence.2 

Dionysius  left  three  children  under  age— Klearchus,  OxathrSs, 
and  a  daughter — by  his  wife  Amastris ;  whom  he  constituted 
regent,  and  who,  partly  through  the  cordial  support  of  Antigonus, 
maintained  the  Herakleotic  dominion  unimpaired.  Presently 
Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace  and  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  (on 
the  isthmus  of  which  he  had  founded  the  city  of  Lysimacheia), 


i  Strabo,  xii.  p.  565. 

3  Memnon,  c.  4 :  compare  Diod.  xx. 


Athe- 

H.  ix. 
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coveted  this  as  a  valuable  alliance,  paid  his  court  to  Amiris, 
b.c.  304.  and  married  her.  The  Herakleotic  queen  thus  en- 
Amastris  J°yed  douMe  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  avoid 
iernkleia  taJdllg  tte  formidable  conflict  of  Ipsus  (300 

— marries  b.o.)  ;  wherein  the  allies  Lysimachus,  Kassander,  Pto- 
Lgmaclras  lemy,  and  Seleukus  were  victorious  over  Antigonus. 

fromhlm-  ^  k**®  being  slain>  and  tis  Asiatic  power  crushed^ 
Klearchus  Lysimachus  got  possession  of  Antigonia,  the  recent 
th4?kffl  foundation  of  his  rival  in  Bithynia,  and  changed  its 

are  killed”  name  t0  ”^ter  a  certain  time,  however,  Lysi- 

by\ysima-  ^achus  became  desirous  of  marrying  Arsino§,  daughter 
elms.  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy;  accordingly,  Amastris 
divorced  herself  from  him,  and  set  up  for  herself  separately  as 
regent  of  Herakleia.  Her  two  sons  being  now  nearly  of  age,  she 
founded  and  fortified,  for  her  own  residence,  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Amastris,  about  sixty  miles  eastward  of  Herakleia  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine.2  These  young  men,  Klearchus  and  Oxathres 
assumed  the  government  of  Herakleia,  and  entered  upon  various 
warlike  enterprises ;  of  which  we  know  only  that  Klearchus 
accompanied  Lysimachus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Getse, 
sharing  the  fate  of  that  prince,  who  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  Both  afterwards  obtained  their  release,  and  Klearchus 
returned  to  Herakleia  ;  where  he  ruled  in  a  cruel  and  oppressive 
manner,  and  even  committed  the  enormity  (in  conjunction  with 
his  brother  Oxathr&s)  of  killing  his  mother  Amastris.  This 
crime  was  revenged  by  her  former  husband  Lysimachus ;  who, 
coming  to  Herakleia  under  professions  of  friendship  (b.c.  286)* 
caused  Klearchus  and  Oxathr&s  to  be  put  to  death,  seized  their 
treasure,  and  keeping  separate  possession  of  the  citadel  only, 
allowed  the  Herakleots  to  establish  a  popular  government.3 

Lysimachus,  however,  was  soon  persuaded  by  his  wife  Arsinoe 
to  make  over  Herakleia  to  her,  as  it  had  been  formerly  possessed 
by  Amastris ;  and  Arsinoe  sent  thither  a  Kymsean  officer  named 
Herakleides,  who  carried  with  him  .force  sufficient  to  re-establish 
the  former  despotism  with  its  oppressions  and  cruelties.  Por 


1  Strabo,  xii.  p.  565.  So  also 
Antioch,  on  the  Orontfis  in  Syria,  the 
great  foundation  of  Seleukus  Nikator, 
was  established  on  or  near  the  site  of 
another  Antigonia,  also  previously 


founded  by  Antigonus  Monophthalmus 
(Strabo,  xv.  p.  750). 

2  Strabo,  xii.  p.  544. 

3  Memnon,  c.  6. 
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other  purposes  too,  not  less  mischievous,  the  influence  of  Arsinod 
was  all-powerful.  She  prevailed  upon  Lysimachus 
to  kill  his  eldest  son  (by  a  former  marriage)  Aga-  distress  of 
thokles,  a  young  prince  of  the  most  estimable  and  HeraMda^ 
eminent  qualities.  Such  an  atrocity,  exciting  uni-  death  of 
versal  abhorrence  among  the  subjects  of  Lysimachus, 
enabled  his  lival  Seleukus  to  attack  him  with  success.  Power  of 
In  a  great  battle  fought  between  these  two  princes, 

Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain,  by  the  hand  and  javelin  of 
a  citizen  of  Herakleia,  named  Malakon.1 

This  victory  transferred  the  dominions  of  the  vanquished 
prince  to  Seleukus.  At  Herakleia,  too,  its  effect  was  B  C  28i. 
so  powerful  that  the  citizens  were  enabled  to  shake  Herakleia 
off  their  despotism.  They  at  first  tried  to  make  terms  emancipa- 
with  the  governor  Herakleides,  offering  him  money  as  despots^and 
an  inducement  to  withdraw.  From  him  they  obtained  a  popular 
only  an  angry  refusal ;  yet  his  subordinate  officers  of  StewSiSd 
mercenaries,  and  commanders  of  detached  posts  in  the  j^eexiies~ 
Herakleotic  territory,  mistrusting  their  own  power  of  bold  bearing 
holding  out,  accepted  an  amicable  compromise  with  Citizens 
the  citizens,  who  tendered  to  them  full  liquidation  of  geieukus-- 
arrears  of  pay,  together  with  the  citizenship.  The  death  of 
Herakleots  were  thus  enabled  to  discard  Herakleides,  Seleukus# 
and  regain  their  popular  government.  They  signalized  their 
revolution  by  the  impressive  ceremony  of  demolishing  their 
Bastile — the  detached  fort  or  stronghold  within  the  city,  which 
had  served  for  eighty-four  years  as  the  characteristic  symbol,  and 
indispensable  engine,  of  the  antecedent  despotism.2  The  city, 
now  again  a  free  commonwealth,  was  further  reinforced  by  the 
junction  of  Nymphis  (the  historian)  and  other  Herakleotic 
citizens,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  exile.  These  men  were 
restored  and  welcomed  by  their  fellow-citizens  in  full  friendship 
and  harmony  ;  yet  with  express  proviso,  that  no  demand  should 
be  made  for  the  restitution  of  their  properties,  long  since  confiscated.* 
To  the  victor  Seleukus,  however,  and  his  officer  Aphrodisius,  the 
bold  bearing  of  the  newly-emancipated  Herakleots  proved  offen¬ 
sive.  They  would  probably  have  incurred  great  danger  from 

1  Memnon,  c.  7, 8,  a  Memnon,  c.  9 ;  Strabo,  xii.  p.  542. 

8  Memnon,  c.  11. 
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him,  had  not  his  mind  been  first  set  upon  the  conquest  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  was  murdered  by- 
Ptolemy  Keraunus. 


The  Herakleots  thus  became  again  a  commonwealth  of  free 
Situation  citizens>  without  any  detached  citadel  or  mercenary 
and  maS  garrison ;  yet  they  lost,  seemingly  through  the  growing 
Herakfeia1  force  and  aggressions  of  some  inland  dynasts,  several 
as  a  free  of  their  outlying  dependencies — Kierus,  Tium,  and 
^-consider-  Amastris.  The  two  former  they  recovered  some  time 
powe?aval  afterwards  by  purchase,  and  they  wished  also  to 
purchase  back  Amastris  ;  but  EumenSs,  who  held  it, 
hated  them  so  much  that  he  repudiated  their  money,  and  handed 
over  the  place  gratuitously  to  the  Kappadokian  chief  Ariobar- 
san^s.1  That  their  maritime  power  was  at  this  time  very  great, 
we  may  see  by  the  astonishing  account  given  of  their  immense 
ships— numerously  manned,  and  furnished  with  many  brave 
combatants  on  the  deck— which  fought  with  eminent  distinction 
in  the  naval  battle  between  Ptolemy  Keraunus  (murderer  and 
successor  of  Seleukus)  and  Antigonus  Gonatas.2 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  lower  down  the  destinies  of 


Prudent  Herakleia.  It  maintained  its  internal  autonomy, 
administra-  with  considerable  maritime  power,  a  dignified  and 
raSeia^as"  prudent  administration,  and  a  partial,  though  sadly 
amongCt§e  c^rcumscri^ed>  liberty  of  foreign  action,  until  the 
powerful  successful  war  of  the  Romans  against  Mithridatls  (b.c. 
SiaMinor  69).  In  Asia  Minor  the  Hellenic  cities  on  the  coast 


cation  were  Partly  cabled  to  postpone  the  epoch  of  their 
and  infiu-  subjugation  by  the  great  division  of  power  which 
toeek  cities  prevailed  in  the  interior ;  for  the  potentates  of 
coast.®  Bithynia,  Pergamus,  Kappadokia,  Pontus,  Syria,  were 
in  almost  perpetual  discord,  while  all  of  them  were 


menaced  by  the  intrusion  of  the  warlike  and  predatory  Gauls, 
who  extorted  for  themselves  settlements  in  Galatia  (b.c.  276). 


i  Memnon,  c.  16.  The  inhabitants 
of  Byzantium  also  purchased  for  a 
considerable  sum  the  important  posi¬ 
tion  called  the  ’Iepov,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxme  on  the  Asiatic  side 
(Polybius,  iv.  50). 

These  are  rare  examples,  in  ancient 
history,  of  cities  acquiring  territory  or 


dependencies  "by purchase.  Acquisitions 
were  often  made  in  this  manner  by  the 
free  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian  cities 
of  mediaeval  Europe;  but  as  to  the 
Hellenic  cities,  I  have  not  had  occasion 
to  record  many  such  transactions  in 
the  course  of  this  History. 

2  Memnon,  c.  IS:  cp.  Polyb.  xviii.  34. 
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The  kings,  the  enemies  of  civic  freedom,  were  kept  partially  in 
check  by  these  new  and  formidable  neighbours,1  who  were  them¬ 
selves,  however,  hardly  less  formidable  to  the  Grecian  cities  on 
the  coast2  Sinop6,  Herakleia,  Byzantium — and  even  Rhodes,  in 
spite  of  the  advantage  of  an  insular  position — isolated  relics  of 
what  had  once  been  an  Hellenic  aggregate,  become  from  hence¬ 
forward  cribbed  and  confined  by  inland  neighbours  almost  at 
their  gates,3  dependent  on  the  barbaric  potentates,  between  whom 
they  were  compelled  to  trim,  making  themselves  useful  in  turn 
to  all.  It  was  however  frequent  with  these  barbaric  princes  to 
derive  their  wives,  mistresses,  ministers,  negotiators,  officers, 
engineers,  literati,  artists,  actors,  and  intermediate  agents  both 
for  ornament  and  recreation,  from  some  Greek  city.  Among 
them  all  more  or  less  of  Hellenic  influence  became  thus  insinuated ; 
along  with  the  Greek  language  which  spread  its  roots  everywhere, 
even  among  the  Gauls  or  Galatians,  the  rudest  and  latest  of  the 
foreign  immigrants. 

Of  the  Grecian  maritime  towns  in  the  Eu&ine  south  of  the 
Danube — Apollonia,  Mesembria,  Odessus,  Kallatis,  Grecian  • 
Tomi,  and  Istrus — five  (seemingly  without  Tomi)  Pentapolis 
formed  a  confederate  Pentapolis.4  About  the  year  south-west 
312  b.c.,  we  hear  of  them  as  under  the  power  of 
Lysimaehus  king  of  Thrace,  who  kept  a  garrison  in  Ovid  at 
Kallatis,  probably  in  the  rest  also.  They  made  a  Tomi‘ 


i  This  is  a  remarkable  observation 
made  by  Memnon,  c.  19. 

s  See  the  statement  of  Polybius, 
xxii.  24. 

i  Contrast  the  independent  and  com¬ 
manding  position  occupied  by  Byzan¬ 
tium  in  399  B.C ,  acknowledging  no 
superior  except  Sparta  (Xenoph.  Anab. 
vii.  1),  with  its  condition  in  the  third 
century  B.C.,  harassed  and  pillaged 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  town  by  the 
neighbouring  Thracians  and  Gauls,  and 
only  purchasing  immunity  by  continued 
money  payments :  see  Polybius,  iv.  45. 

4  Strabo,  vii.  p  319.  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  defeated  the  Scythian  prince 
Athens  or  Ateas  (about  340  b.c.)  some¬ 
where  between  Mount  Hsemus  and  the 
Danube  (Justin,  ix.  2).  But  the 
relations  of  Ateas  with  the  towns  of 
Istrus  and  Appollonia,  which  are  said 
to  have  brought  Philip  into  the 
country,  are  very  difficult  to  under¬ 


stand.  It  is  most  probable  that  these 
cities  invited  Philip  as  their  defender. 

In  Inscription,  No.  2056  c.  (in 
Boeckh’s  Corp.  Inscript.  Grsec.,  part 
xi.  p.  79),  the  five  cities  constituting 
the  Pentapolis  are  not  clearly  named. 
Boeckh  supposes  them  to  be  Apollonia, 
Mesembria,  OclSssus,  Kallatis,  and 
Tomi;  but  Istrus  seems  more  pro¬ 
bable  than  Tomi.  OdSssus  was  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Varna,  where 
the  Inscription  was  found;  greatly 
south  of  the  modern  town  of  Odessa, 
which  is  on  the  site  of  another  town 
OrdSsus. 

An  Inscription  (2056)  immediately 
preceding  the  above,  also  found  at 
Odfissus,  contains  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
honours  to  a  certain  citizen  of  Antioch, 
who  resided  with  .....  (name  im¬ 
perfect),  king  of  the  Scythians,  and 
rendered  great  service  to  the  Greeks 
by  his  influence. 
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struggle  to  shake  off  Ms  yoke,  obtaining  assistance  from  some  of 
the  neighbouring  Thracians  and  Scythians,  as  well  as  from  Anti- 
gonus.  But  Lysimachus,  after  a  contest  which  seems  to  have 
lasted  three  or  four  years,  overpowered  both  their  allies  and  them, 
reducing  them  again  into  subjection.1  Kallatis  sustained  a  long 
siege,  dismissing  some  of  its  ineffective  residents,  who  were 
received  and  sheltered  by  Eumelus  prince  of  Bosporus.  It  was 
in  pushing  his  conquests  yet  farther  northward,  in  the  steppe 
between  the  rivers  Danube  and  Dniester,  that  Lysimachus  came 
into  conflict  with  the  powerful  prince  of  the  Getse,  DromichsetSs, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  captured,  but  generously  released.2 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  empire  of  Lysimachus  ended 
with  his  last  defeat  and  death  by  Seleukus  (281  b.c.).  By  his 
death  the  cities  of  the  Pontic  Pentapolis  regained  a  temporary 
independence.  But  their  barbaric  neighbours  became  more  and 
more  formidable,  being  reinforced  seemingly  by  immigration  of 
fresh  hordes  from  Asia ;  thus  the  Sarmatians,  who  in  Herodotus’ 
time  were  on  the  east  of  the  Tanais,  appear,  three  centuries  after¬ 
wards,  even  south  of  the  Danube.  By  these  tribes — Thracians, 
Getse,  Scythians,  and  Sarmatians— the  Greek  cities  of  this 
Pentapolis  were  successively  pillaged.  Though  renewed,  indeed,, 
afterwards  from  the  necessity  of  some  place  of  traffic,  even  for  the 
pillagers  themselves,  they  were  but  poorly  renewed,  with  a  large 
infusion  of  barbaric  residents.8  Such  was  the  condition  in  which 
the  exile  Ovid  found  Tomi,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  Tomitans  were  more  than  half  barbaric,  and  their 
Greek  not  easily  intelligible.  The  Sarmatian  or  Getic  horse- 
bowmen,  with  their  poisoned  arrows,  ever  hovered  near,  galloped 
even  up  to  the  gates,  and  carried  off  the  unwary  cultivators  into 
slavery.  Even  within  a  furlong  of  the  town  there  was  no 
security  either  for  person  or  property.  The  residents  were 
clothed  in  skins  or  leather ;  while  the  women,  ignorant  both  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  were  employed  either  in  grinding  corn  or 
in  carrying  on  their  heads  pitchers  of  water,4 

1  Dioddr.  six.  73 ;  XX.  25.  At*XPc  ’A7roAAttvtas  *  odcv  fit  /cat  ar<j>68pa 

m  ^  Strabo,  Vii.  pp.  302 — 305 ;  Pausa-  raireiva  rd  ?iyd*yp,ara  /careern)  r«v  r&vry 
Bias,  i.  9,  5.  'EWrjvuiV’  r<t>v  /j.cv  ov/cert  arwoLKLcrdecar^v 

8  pion  Chrysost.,  Orat.  xxxvi.  (Borya-  7 roAetov,  riov  fie  <#>av\ £>?,  /cat  ruiv  tr Aet<m»v 
thenitica),  p.  75,  Keisk.  tl\ov  fie  koX  f$ap(2dpu>v  et?  avra$  trvppeovrtav. 
ravnjv  (Oibia)  Terat,  /eal  to?  d\\a$  ra?  4  The  picture  drawn  by  Ovid,  of  his 
iv  rot?  aptarepot?  rov  Hovtov  iroAet?,  situation  as  an  exile  at  Tomi,  can 
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By  these  same  barbarians  Olbia  also  (on  the  right  bank 
Hypanis  or  Bug  near  its  mouth)  became  robbed  of  . 
that  comfort  and  prosperity  which  it  had  enjoyed  the daysof 
when  visited  by  Herodotus.  In  his  day  the  Olbians  aifciEpho- 
lived  on  good  terms  with  the  Scythian  tribes  in  their  rus— in- 
neighbourhood.  They  paid  a  stipulated  tribute,  numbers 
giving  presents  besides  to  the  prince  and  his  imme-  oftheir°ads 
diate  favourites  ;  and  on  these  conditions,  their  persons  barbaric 
and  properties  were  respected.  The  Scythian  prince 
Skyl6s  (son  of  an  Hellenic  mother  from  Istrus,  who  had  familiar¬ 
ized  him  with  Greek  speech  and  letters)  had  built  a  fine  house  in 
the  town,  and  spent  in  it  a  month,  from  attachment  to  Greek 
manners  and  religion,  while  his  Scythian  army  lay  near  the  gates 
without  molesting  anyone.1  It  is  true  that  this  proceeding  cost 


never  fail  to  interest,  from  the  mere 
beauty  and  felicity  of  his  expression ; 
but  it  is  not  less  interesting,  as  a  real 
description  of  Hellenism  in  its  last 
phase,  degraded  and  overborne  by 
adverse  fates.  The  truth  of  Ovid’s 
picture  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
analogy  of  Olbia,  presently  to  be 
mentioned.  His  complaints  run 
through  the  five  books  of  the  Tristia, 
and  the  four  books  of  Epistolee  ex 
Ponto  (Trist.  v.  10, 15). 

“Innumerse  circa  gentes  fera  bella 
minantur, 

Quae  sibi  non  rapto  vivere  turpe 
putant. 

Nil  extra  tutum  est :  tumulus  de- 
fenditur  segre 

Mcenibus  exiguis  ingenioque  soli. 

Cum  minime  credas,  ut  avis,  densis- 
simus  hostis 

Advolat,  et  prsedam  vix  bene  visus 
agit. 

Ssepe  intra  muros  clausis  venientia 
portis 

Per  medias  legimus  noxia  tela  vias. 

Est  igitur  rarus,  rus  qui  colere  au- 
deat,  isque 

Hac  arat  infelix,  hac  tenet  arma 
manu. 

Vix  ope  castelli  defendimur:  et 
iamen  intus 

Mista  facit  Grsecis  barbara  turba 
metum. 

Quippe  simul  nobis  habitat  discri- 
mine  nullo 

Barbaras,  et  tecti  plus  quoque 
parte  tenet. 


Quos  ut  non  timeas,  possis  odisse, 
videndo 

Pellibus  et  long&  corpora  tecta 
com4. 

Hos  quoque,  qui  geniti  Graifi.  cre- 
duntur  ah  urbe, 

Pro  patrio  cultu  Persica  bracca 
tegit,”  &c. 

This  is  a  specimen  out  of  many  others : 
compare  Trist.  iii.  10,  53;  iv.  1,  67; 
Ex  Ponto,  iii.  1. 

Ovid  dwells  especially  upon  the  fact 
that  there  was  more  of  barbaric  than 
of  Hellenic  speech  at  Torai— “  Graiaque 
quod  Getico  victa  loquela  sono  est” 
(Trist.  v.  2,  68).  Woollen  clothing,  and 
the  practice  of  spinning  and  weaving 
by  the  free  women  of  the  family,  were 
among  the  most  familiar  circumstances 
of  Grecian  life ;  the  absence  of  these 
feminine  arts,  and  the  use  of  skins  or 
leather  for  clothing,  were  notable 
departures  from  Grecian  habits  (Ex 
Ponto,  iii.  8) 

“  Vellera  dura  ferant  pecudes:  et 
Palladis  uti 

Arte  Tomitanse  non  didicere  nurus. 

Eemina  pro  land.  Cerealia  munera 
frangit, 

Suppositoque  gravem  vertice  por- 
tat  aquam.” 

1  Herodot.  iv.  16—18.  The  town 
was  called  Olbia  by  its  inhabitants,  but 
Borysthmto  usually  by  foreigners ; 
though  it  was  not  on  the  Borystheuds 
river  (Dnieper),  but  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hypanis  (Bug). 
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Skylls  his  life ;  for  the  Scythians  would  not  tolerate  their  own 
prince  in  the  practice  of  foreign  religious  rites,  though  they  did 
not  quarrel  with  the  same  rites  when  observed  by  the  Greeks. 
To  their  own  customs  the  Scythians  adhered  tenaciously,  and 
those  customs  were  often  sanguinary,  ferocious,  and  brutish. 
Still  they  were  warriors  rather  than  robbers ;  they  abstained 
from  habitual  pillage,  and  maintained  with  the  Greeks  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  which  became  proverbial  with 
the  early  poets.  Such  were  the  Scythians  as  seen  by  Herodotus 
(probably  about  440  to  430  B.c.) ;  and  the  picture  drawn  by 
Ephorus  a  century  afterwards  (about  340  b.c.)  appears  to  have 
been  not  materially  different.1 2  But  after  that  time  it  gradually 
altered.  New  tribes  seem  to  have  come  in,  the  Sarmatians  out 
of  the  East,  the  Gauls  out  of  the  West ;  from  Thrace  northward 
to  the  Tanais  and  the  Palus  Mseotis,  the  most  different  tribes 
became  intermingled— Gauls,  Thracians,  Getse,  Scythians,  Sar¬ 
matians,  &c.3  Olbia  was  in  an  open  plain,  with  no  defence 
except  its  walls  and  the  adjoining  river  Hypanis,  frozen  over  in 
the  winter.  The  hybrid  Helleno-Scythian  race,  formed  by  inter¬ 
marriages  of  Greeks  with  Scythians,  and  the  various  Scythian 
tribes  who  had  become  partially  sedentary  cultivators  of  corn  for 
exportation  had  probably  also  acquired  habits  less  warlike  than 
the  tribes  of  primitive  barbaric  type.  At  any  rate,  even  if 
capable  of  defending  themselves,  they  could  not  continue  their 
production  and  commerce  under  repeated  hostile  incursions. 

A  valuable  inscription  remaining  enables  us  to  compare  the 
Olbia  m  Olbia  (or  Borysthen£s)  seen  by  Herodotus,  with  the 
dedLtfof~~  same  town  in  the  second  century  B.c.4  At  this  latter 
securityajid  period  the  city  was  diminished  in  population,  impo- 
production.  finances,  exposed  to  constantly  increasing 


1  Herodot.  iv.  76—80. 

2  Strabo,  vii.  p.  802 ;  Skymrms 

Chius,  y.  112,  who  usually  follows 
Ephorus. 

.  The  rhetor  Dion  tells  us  (Orat. 
xxxvi.  inis.)  that  he  went  to  Olbia  in 
order  that  he  might  go  through  the 
Scythians  to  the  Getce.  This  shows  that 
in  his  time  (about  a.d.  100)  the 
Scythians  must  have  been  between  the 
Bug  and  Dniester,  the  Get®  nearer  to 
the  Danube,  just  as  they  had  been 
four  centuries  earlier.  But  many  new 


hordes  were  mingled  with  them. 

s  Strabo,  vii.  pp.  296—304. 

4  This  Inscription,  No.  2068,  in 
Boeckh’s  Inscr.  Grsec.,  part  xi.  p.  121 
seq.,  is  among  the  most  interesting  in 
that  noble  collection.  It  records  a 
vote  of  public  gratitude  and  honour  to 
a  citizen  of  Olbia  named  ProtogenOs, 
and  recites  the  valuable  services  which 
he  as  well  as  his  father  had  rendered 
to  the  city.  It  thus  describes  the 
numerous  situations  of  difficulty  and 
danger  from  which  he  had  contributed 
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exactions  and  menace  from  the  passing  barbaric  hordes,  and 
scarcely  able  to  defend  against  them  even  the  security  of  its  walls. 
Sometimes  there  approached  the  barbaric  chief  Saitapharnes  with 
his  personal  suite,  sometimes  his  whole  tribe  or  horde  in  mass, 
called  Saii.  Whenever  they  came  they  required  to  be  appeased 
by  presents,  greater  than  the  treasury  could  supply,  and  borrowed 
only  from  the  voluntary  help  of  rich  citizens ;  while  even  these 
presents  did  not  always  avert  ill  treatment  or  pillage.  Already 
the  citizens  of  Olbiahad  repelled  various  attacks,  partly  by  taking 
into  pay  a  semi-Hellenic  population  in  their  neighbourhood  (Mix- 
Hellenes,  like  the  Liby-Phoenicians  in  Africa) ;  but  the  inroads 
became  more  alarming,  and  their  means  of  defence  less,  through 
the  uncertain  fidelity  of  these  Mix-Hellenes,  as  well  as  of  their 
own  slaves— the  latter  probably  barbaric  natives  purchased  from 
the  interior.1  In  the  midst  of  public  poverty,  it  was  necessary 
to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  fortifications ;  for  they  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  the  advent  of  the  Gauls — who  inspired  such  terror 
that  the  Scythians  and  other  barbarians  were  likely  to  seek  their 
own  safety  by  extorting  admission  within  the  walls  of  Olbia. 
Moreover,  even  corn  was  scarce,  and  extravagantly  dear.  There 
had  been  repeated  failures  in  the  produce  of  the  lands  around, 
famine  was  apprehended,  and  efforts  were  needed,  greater  than 
the  treasury  could  sustain,  to  lay  in  a  stock  at  the  public  expense. 
Among  the  many  points  of  contrast  with  Herodotus,  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  striking  ;  for  in  his  time,  corn  was  the  great 
produce  and  the  principal  export  from  Olbia ;  the  growth  had 


to  extricate  them.  A  vivid  picture  is 
presented  to  us  of  the  distress  of  the 
city.  The  introduction  prefixed  by 
Boeckh  (pp.  86—89)  is  also  very  in¬ 
structive. 

Olbia  is  often  spoken  of  by  the 
name  of  Borysthen^  which  name  was 
given  to  it  by  foreigners,  but  not 
recognized  by  the  citizens.  Nor  was 
it  even  situated  on  the  Borysthen&s 
river;  but  on  the  right  or  western 
hank  of  the  Hypanis  (Bug)  river,  not 
far  from  the  modem  Oczakoff. 

The  date  of  the  above  Inscription  is 
not  specified,  and  has  been  differently 
determined  by  various  critics.  Nie¬ 
buhr  assigns  it  (Untersuchungen  fiber 
die  Skythen,  &c.,  in  his  Kleine 
Schnften,  p.  387)  to  a  time  near  the 


close  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Boeckh 
also  believes  that  it  is  not  much  after 
that  epoch.  The  terror  inspired  by 
the  Gauls,  even  to  other  barba¬ 
rians,  appears  to  suit  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.  better  than  it  suits  a  later 
period. 

The  Inscription  No.  2059  attests  the 
great  number  of  strangers  resident  at 
Olbia ;  strangers  from  eighteen  diffe¬ 
rent  cities,  of  which  the  most  remote  is. 
Mil&tus,  the  mother-city  of  Olbia. 

1  On  one  occasion,  we  know  not 
when,  the  citizens  of  Olbia  are  said  to 
have  been  attacked  by  one  Zopyrion, 
and  to  have  succeeded  in  resisting  him 
only  by  emancipating  their  slaves,  and 
granting  the  citizenship  to  foreigners 
(Macrobius,  Saturnal.  i.  11). 
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now  been  suspended,  or  was  at  least  perpetually  cut  off,  by 
increased  devastation  and  insecurity. 

After  perpetual  attacks,  and  even  several  captures,  by  barbaric 
Olbia  ii  neighbours,  this  unfortunate  city,  about  fifty  years 
laged  and  before  the  Christian  era,  was  at  length  so  miserably 

-after-ned  sac^:ed  by  the  Getse,  as  to  become  for  a  time  aban- 

wards  doned.1  Presently,  however,  the  fugitives  partially 

renewed.  returned  to  re-establish  themselves  on  a  reduced 

scale.  For  the  very  same  barbarians  who  had  persecuted  and 
plundered  them  still  required  an  emporium  with  a  certain 
amount  of  import  and  export,  such  as  none  but  Greek  settlers 
could  provide  ;  moreover  it  was  from  the  coast  near  Olbia,  and 
from  the  care  of  its  inhabitants,  that  many  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  derived  their  supply  of  salt.2  Hence  arose  a  puny  after¬ 
growth  of  Olbia— preserving  the  name,  traditions,  and  part  of  the 
locality,  of  the  deserted  city — by  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the 
colonists  with  an  infusion  of  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  residents  ;  an 
infusion  indeed  so  large,  as  seriously  to  dishellenize  both  the 
speech  and  the  personal  names  in  the  town.3 
•  To  this  second  edition  of  Olbia,  the  rhetor  Dion  Chrysostom 
Visit  of  paid  a  summer  visit  (about  a  century  after  the  Chris- 
rhetor—  tian  era),  of  which  he  has  left  a  brief  but  interesting 
Hellenic^  account.  Within  the  wide  area  once  filled  by  the 
manners—  original  Olbia — the  former  circumference  of  which 
interest  in  was  marked  by  crumbling  walls  and  towers — the  second 
Homer.  town  occupied  a  narrow  corner  ;  with  poor  houses, 
low  walls,  and  temples  having  no  other  ornament  except  the 
ancient  statues  mutilated  by  the  plunderers.  The  citizens  dwelt 
in  perpetual  insecurity,  constantly  under  arms  or  on  guard  ;  for 
the  barbaric  horsemen,  in  spite  of  sentinels  posted  to  announce 
their  approach,  often  carried  off  prisoners,  cattle,  or  property, 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  gates.  The  picture 
drawn  of  Olbia  by  Dion  confirms  in  a  remarkable  way  that  given 
of  Tomi  by  Ovid.  And  what  imparts  to  it  a  touching  interest  is, 
that  the  Greeks  whom  Dion  saw  contending  with  the  difficulties, 

1  Dion  Chrys.  (Or.  xxxvi.  p.  75)—  3  See  Boeckh’s  Commentary  on  the 

act  fttv  TroAe^elrat,  iroMaxis  Se  teal  language  and  the  personal  names  of 
eaXcoKe,  &c.  the  Olbian  Inscriptions,  part  xi.  pp. 

2  Dion  Chrysost. ,  Orat.  (xxxvi  Borys-  108—116. 

thenit ),  pp.  75,  76,  Reiske. 
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privations,  and  dangers  of  this  inhospitable  outpost,  still  retained 
the  activity,  the  elegance,  and  the  intellectual  aspirations  of  their 
Ionic  breed ;  in  this  respect  much  superior  to  the  Tomitans  of 
Ovid.  In  particular,  they  were  passionate  admirers  of  Homer ; 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Greeks  of  Olbia  could  repeat  the 
Iliad  from  memory.1  Achillas  (localized  tinder  the  surname  of 
PontarchSs,  on  numerous  islands  and  capes  in  the  Euxme)  was 
among  the  chief  divine  or  heroic  persons  to  whom  they  addressed 
their  prayers.2  Amidst  Grecian  life,  degraded  and  verging 
towards  its  extinction,  and  stripped  even  of  the  purity  of  living 
speech,  the  thread  of  imaginative  and  traditional  sentiment  thus 
continues  without  suspension  or  abatement. 

Respecting  Bosporus  or  Pantikapseum  (for  both  names  denote 
the  same  city,  though  the  former  name  often  compre-  BoSDOrus 
hends  the  whole  annexed  dominion),  founded  by  orPanti- 
Milesian  settlers 3  on  the  European  side  of  the  Kim-  kap8eum' 
merian  Bosporus  (near  Kertch),  we  first  hear,  about  the  period 
when  Xerx&s  was  repulsed  from  Greece  (480 — 479  B.C.).  It  was 
the  centre  of  a  dominion  including  Phanagoria,  Kepi,  Hermonassa, 
and  other  Greek  cities  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait ;  and  is 
said  to  have  been  governed  by  what  seems  to  have  been  an  oli¬ 
garchy,  called  the  Archseanaktidse,  for  forty-two  years4  (480 — 
438  B.C.). 

After  them  we  have  a  series  of  princes  standing  out  indi  vidu- 
ally  by  name,  and  succeeding  each  other  in  the  same  Princeg  of 
family.  Spartokus  I.  was  succeeded  by  Seleukus  ;  Bosporus- 
next  comes  Spartokus  II.  ;  then  Satyrus  I.  (407 — 393  between 
B.c.) ;  Leukon  (393 — 353  B.c.) ;  Spartokus  III.  (353  Athens  and 
— 348  B.c.) ;  Parisades  I.  (348-310  B.c.)  ;  Satyrus  IL,  °sporus* 

i  Dion,  Orat.  xxxvi.  (Borysthenit.),  p.  for  literature  and  philosophy,  but  espe- 
78,  Reiske.  .  .  .  Kal raAAa /xez/  ovKen  cially  for  Homer;  clothed  m  the  cos- 
ek\rivC£ ovrey,  fita  to  ey  ju-ccrotj  tume  of  the  place,  suited  for  riding,  the 
oUeiv  rots  pappapois,  optos  rnv  ye 'IkidSa  long  leather  trousers  and  short  black 
oXtyov  irdvres  ivacnv  cltt'o  o-ro/xaro?.  I  cloak ;  constantly  on  horseback  for  de- 
translate  the  words  oKiyov  wavre?  with  fence  of  the  town,  and  celebrated  as  a 
some  allowance  for  rhetoric.  warrior  even  at  that  early  age,  having 

The  representation  given  by  Dion  of  already  killed  or  made  prisoners  several 
the  youthful  citizen  of  Olbia— Kallis-  Sarmatians  (p.  77). 
tratus— with  whom  he  conversed,  is  2  See  Inscriptions,  Nos.  2076,  2077, 
curious  as  a  picture  of  Greek  man-  ap.  Boeckh ;  and  Arrian’s  Periplus  of 
ners  in  this  remote  land ;  %  youth  of  the  Enxine,  ap.  Geogr.  Minor,  p.  21, 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  genuine  ed.  Hudson. 

Ionic  features,  and  conspicuous  for  his  3  Strabo,  vii,  p.  810. 
beauty  ( Jx«  woAAous  epacrras);  a  zealot  *  Dioddr.  xii.  31. 
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Prytanis,  Eumelus  (310 — 304  b.c.)  ;  Spartokus  IV.  (304 — 284 
B.c.) ;  Parisades  II.1  Daring  the  reigns  of  these  princes,  a  con¬ 
nexion  of  some  intimacy  subsisted  between  Athens  and  Bosporus  ; 
a  connexion  not  political,  since  the  Bosporanic  princes  had  little 
interest  in  the  contentions  about  Hellenic  hegemony — but  of 
private  intercourse,  commercial  interchange,  and  reciprocal  good 
offices.  The  eastern  comer  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  between 
Pantikapscmn  and  Theodosia,  was  well  suited  for  the  production 
of  corn  ;  while  plenty  of  fish,  as  well  as  salt,  was  to  be  had  in  or 
near  the  Palus  Mseotis.  Corn,  salted  fish  and  meat,  hides,  and 
barbaric  slaves  in  considerable  numbers,  were  in  demand  among 
all  the  Greeks  round  the  JEgean,  and  not  least  at  Athens,  where 
Scythian  slaves  were  numerous  ; 2  while  oil  and  wine,  with  other 
products  of  more  southern  regions,  were  acceptable  in  Bosporus 
and  the  other  Pontic  ports.  This  important  traffic  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  carried  on  in  ships  and  by  capital  belonging  to 
Athens  and  other  iEgean  maritime  towns  ;  and  must  have  been 
greatly  under  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  Athenians,  so 
long  as  their  maritime  empire  subsisted.  Enterprising  citizens  of 
Athens  went  to  Bosporus  (as  to  Thrace  and  the  Thracian  Cherso¬ 
nesus)  to  push  their  fortunes ;  merchants  from  other  cities  found 
it  advantageous  to  settle  as  resident  strangers  or  metics  at  Athens, 
where  they  were  more  in  contact  with  the  protecting  authority, 
and  obtained  readier  access  to  the  judicial  tribunals.  It  was 
probably  during  the  period  preceding  the  great  disaster  at 
Syracuse  in  413  B.C.,  that  Athens  first  acquired  her  position  as  a 
mercantile  centre  for  the  trade  with  the  Euxine ;  which  we 
afterwards  find  her  retaining,  even  with  reduced  power,  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes. 


1  See  Mr.  Clinton’s  App.  on  the 
Kings  of  Bosporus,  Fast.  Hellen.  App. 
c.  13,  p.  280,  &c.,  and  Boeckh’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  same  subject,  Inscript. 
Graec.,  part  xi.  p.  91  aeq. 

2  Polybius  (iv.  38)  enumerates  the 
principal  articles  of  this  Pontic  trade ; 
among  the  exports  rd  re  Bepfxara  teal  to 
r£iv  ecs  ras  SovAeias  dyovofx,evb>v  <rw/*arwj/ 
irkydos,  &c.,  where  Schweighauser  has 
altered  Sep/xarato  Bp efj.fj.ara, seem¬ 
ingly  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.  only. 
I  doubt  the  propriety  of  this  change, 
as  well  as  the  fact  of  any  large  exporta¬ 


tion  of  live  cattle  from  the  Pontus, 
whereas  the  exportation  of  hides  was 
considerable :  see  Strabo,  xi.  p.  493. 

The  Scythian  public  slaves  or  police¬ 
men  of  Athens  are  well  known.  2kv- 
Baiva  also  is  the  name  of  a  female  slave 
(Aristoph.  Lysistr.  184).  Skv'Gijs,  for  the 
name  of  a  slave,  occurs  as  early  as 
Theognis,  v.  826. 

Some  of  the  salted  preparations  from 
the  Pontus  were  extravagantly  dear ; 
Cato  complained  of  a  Kepdfuov  Hovtlkmv 
rapCvoiv  as  sold  for  300  drachmae  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  24). 
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How  strong  was  the  position  enjoyed  by  Athens  in  Bosporus, 
during  her  unimpaired  empire,  we  may  judge  from  N  hseum 
the  fact,  that  Nympbseum  (south  of  Pantikapseum,  among  the 
between  that  town  and  Theodosia)  was  among  her 
tributary  towns,  and  paid  a  talent  annually.1 *  Not  theAthe- 
until  the  misfortunes  of  Athens  in  the  closing  years  —here  it 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  did  Nymphseum  pass  into  Snderdthe 
the  hands  of  the  Bosporanic  princes ;  betrayed  ^Poranie 
(according  to  iEschines)  by  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  Gylon  ;  who,  however,  probably 
did  nothing  more  than  obey  a  necessity  rendered  unavoidable  by 
the  fallen  condition  of  Athens.  We  thus  see  that  Nymphseum, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Bosporanic  dominion,  was  not  only  a  member 
of  the  Athenian  empire,  but  also  contained  influential  Athenian 
citizens,  engaged  in  the  corn-trade.  Gylon  was  rewarded  by  a 
large  grant  of  land  at  Kepi — probably  other  Athenians  of  Nym¬ 
phseum  were  rewarded  also — by  the  Bosporanic  prince,  who  did 
not  grudge  a  good  price  for  such  an  acquisition.  We  find  also 
other  instances,  both  of  Athenian  citizens  sent  out  to  reside 
with  the  prince  Satyrus,  and  of  Pontic  Greeks  who,  already  in 
correspondence  and  friendship  with  various  individual  Athenians, 
consign  their  sons  to  be  initiated  in  the  commerce,  society,  and 
refinements  of  Athens.3  Such  facts  attest  the  correspondence  and 
intercourse  of  that  city,  during  her  imperial  greatness,  with  Bos¬ 
porus. 

The  Bosporanic  prince  Satyrus  was  in  the  best  relations  with 
Athens,  and  even  seems  to  have  had  authorized  representatives 
there  to  enforce  his  requests,  which  met  with  very  great  attention.4 
He  treated  the  Athenian  merchants  at  Bosporus  with  equity  and 

1  Harpokratidn  and  Photius,  v.  Nv/x-  with  two  shiploads  of  corn  and  with 
<f>aio v,  from  the  }fa<f>Ccrnara  collected  by  money  besides,  and  then  despatched 
Kraterus.  Compare  Boeckh,  in  the  him  to  Athens  ana.  kclt  iniropCav  nai 
second  edition  of  his  Staatshaushaltung  Kara  6e<apCav. 

der  Athener,  vol.  ii.  p.  658.  4  isokratSs,  Trapezit.  s.  5, 6.  Sopseus, 

-  iEsckines  adv.  Ktesiph.  p.  78,  c.  father  of  this  pleader,  had  incurred  the 
57.  See  my  preceding  Ch.  lxxxvii.  suspicions  of  Satyrus  in  the  Pontns  and 

3  Lysias,  pro  Mantitheo,  Or.  xvi.  s.  had  been  arrested,  upon  which  Satyrus 
4 ;  Isokratfis  (Trapezitic.),  Or.  xvii.  s.  sends  to  Athens  to  seize  the  property 

5.  The  young  man,  whose  case  Iso-  of  the  son,  to  order  him  home,  and  if 
kratte  sets  forth,  was  sent  to  Athens  he  refused,  then  to  require  the  Athe- 
by  his  father  Sopseus,  a  rich  Pontic  nians  to  deliver  him  up— &rt<rre'AAei  fie 
Greek  (s.  52)  much  in  the  confidence  of  rots  hf6a.Be  imBrinovarw  e<  rov  JXovrov  r&. 
Satyrus.  Sopseus  furnished  his  son  re  xpypw*  wap’  *p>ov  Ko/uua'aarfiai,  <fcc. 
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even  favour,  granting  to  them  a  preference  in  the  export  of  corn 
Alliance  when  there  was  not  enough  for  all.1 2  His  son  Leukon 
procalCgood  not  on*y  continued  the  preference  to  Athenian 
between  exporting  ships,  but  also  granted  to  them  remission 
Satyrus,  of  the  export  duty  (of  one-thirtieth  part),  which  he 
Ac!1,  and  the  exacted  from  all  other  traders.  Such  an  exemption 
Athenians.  is  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  an  annual  present  of 
of  trade  13,000  medimni  of  corn  (the  medimnus  being  about 

tihe  Athe^0  H  bushel) ;  the  total  quantity  of  corn  brought  from 
nians.  Bosporus  to  Athens  in  a  full  year  being  400,000 
medimni.3  It  is  easy  to  see  moreover  that  such  a  premium  must 
have  thrown  nearly  the  whole  exporting  trade  into  the  hands  of 
Athenian  merchants.  The  Athenians  requited  this  favour  by 
public  votes  of  gratitude  and  honour,  conferring  upon  Leukon 
the  citizenship,  together  with  immunity  from  all  the  regular 
burthens  attaching  to  property  at  Athens.  There  was  lying  in 
that  city  money  belonging  to  Leukon,3  who  was  therefore  open 
(under  the  proposition  of  Leptines)  to  that  conditional  summons 
for  exchange  of  properties,  technically  termed  Antidosis.  In  his 
time,  moreover,  the  corn-trade  of  Bosporus  appears  to  have  been 
farther  extended  ;  for  we  learn  that  he  established  an  export  from 
Theodosia  as  well  as  from  Pantikapseum.  His  successor 
Parisades  I.,  continuing  to  Athenian  exporters  of  com  the  same 
privilege  of  immunity  from  export  duty,  obtained  from  Athens 
still  higher  honours  than  Leukon ;  for  we  learn  that  his  statue, 
together  with  those  of  two  relatives,  was  erected  in  the  agora,  on 
the  motion  of  Demosthenes.4  The  connexion  of  Bosporus  with 
Athens  was  durable  as  well  as  intimate  ;  its  corn-trade  being  of 
high  importance  to  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  Every  Athe¬ 
nian  exporter  was  bound  by  law  to  bring  his  cargo  in  the  first 
instance  to  Athens.  The  freighting  and  navigating  of  ships  for 
that  purpose,  together  with  the  advance  of  money  by  rich 
capitalists  (citizens  and  metics)  upon  interest  and  conditions 

1  IsokratOs,  Trapezit.  s.  71.  Demos-  name  stands  Berisad&s  as  printed  in 
then£s  also  recognizes  favours  from  the  oration,  but  it  is  plain  that  Pari- 
Satyrus— /cal  avros  (Leukon)  teal  ol  sadOs  is  the  person  designated.  See 
wpoyoroi,  &c.  (adv.  Leptin.  p.  467).  Boeckh,  Introd.  ad  Inscr.  No.  2056,  p. 

2  Demosth,  adv.  Leptin.  p.  467.  92. 

3  Demosth.  adv.  Leptin.  p.  469.  Deinarchus  avers  that  Demosthenes 

^  Demosth.  adv.  Phormion.  p.  917;  received  an  annual  present  of  1000  modii 

Deinarchus  adv.  Demosth.  p.  34.  The  of  corn  from  Bosporus. 
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enforced  by  the  Athenian  judicature,  was  a  standing  and  profit¬ 
able  business.  And  we  may  appreciate  the  value  of  equitable 
treatment,  not  to  say  favour,  from  the  kings  of  Bosporus — when 
we  contrast  it  with  the  fraudulent  and  extortionate  behaviour  of 
Kleomenes,  satrap  of  Egypt,  in  reference  to  the  export  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  corn.1 

The  political  condition  of  the  Greeks  at  Bosporus  was  some¬ 
what  peculiar.  The  hereditary  princes  (above  enu-  Political 
merated),  who  ruled  them  substantially  as  despots,  condition 
assumed  no  other  title  (in  respect  to  the  Greeks)  than  Greeks  of 
that  of  Archon.  They  paid  tribute  to  the  powerful 
Scythian  tribes  who  bounded  them  on  the  European  ces  called 
side,  and  even  thought  it  necessary  to  carry  a  ditch  archons— 
across  the  narrow  isthmus,  from  some  point  near  *-““r0?£' 
Theodosia  northward  to  the  Palus  Mseotis,  as  a  pro-  barbaric 
tection  against  incursions.2  Their  dominion  did  not 
extend  farther  west  than  Theodosia ;  this  ditch  was  their 
extreme  western  boundary;  and  even  for  the  land  within  it 
they  paid  tribute.  But  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait  they 
were  lords  paramount  for  a  considerable  distance,  over  the  feebler 
and  less  warlike  tribes  who  pass  under  the  common  name  of 
Mseotse  or  Mseetse — the  Sincli,  Toreti,  Dandarii,  Thates,  &c. 
Inscriptions,  yet  remaining,  of  Parisades  I.,  record  him  as  King 
of  these  various  barbaric  tribes,  but  as  Archon  of  Bosporus  and 
Theodosia.3  His  dominion  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Kimmerian 
Bosporus,  sustained  by  Grecian  and  Thracian  mercenaries,  was  of 
considerable  (though  to  us  unknown)  extent,  reaching  to  some¬ 
where  near  the  borders  of  Caucasus.4 

ParisadSs  I.  on  his  death  left  three  sons — Satyrus,  Prytanis, 


1  Demosth.  adv.  Dionysidor.  p.  1285. 

2  Strabo,  vii.  p.  810,  311. 

3  See  Inscript.  Nos.  2117,  2118,  2119, 
in  Boeckh’s  Collection,  p.  156.  In  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophdn  (ii.  1,  10), 
SokratGs  cites  the  Scythians  as  an 
example  of  ruling  people,  and  the 
Mseotse  as  an  example  ©f  subjects. 
Probably  this  refers  to  the  position  of 
the  Bosporanic  Greeks,  who  paid  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  Scythians,  but  ruled  over 
the  Mseotse.  The  name  Mcsotce  seems 

confined  to  tribes  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Palus  Mseotis,  while  the  Scythians 
were  on  the  European  side  of  that  sea. 


Sokratds  and  the  Athenians  had  good 
means  of  being  informed  about  the 
situation  of  the  Bosporani  and  their 
neighbours  on  both  sides.  See  K. 
Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Sky  then- 
lande,  b.  ii.  p.  216. 

4  Thisboundaryisattestedinanother 
Inscription,  No.  2104,  of  the  same  col¬ 
lection.  Inscription  No.  2108  seems  to 
indicate  Arcadian  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  Leukon :  about  the  mercena¬ 
ries.  see  Diod6r.  xx.  22. 

Parisadds  I.  is  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death 
(Strabo,  vii.  p.  810). 
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-and  Eumelus.  Satyrus,  as  the  eldest,  succeeded ;  but  Eumelu 
b  c  sio—  c^aimed  the  crown,  sought  aid  without,  and  prevailec 
301  on  various  neighbours — among  them  a  powerfu 

Family  Thracian  king  named  Ariopharnes — to  espouse  his 
feuds  th  cause*  At  the  head  of  an  army  said  to  consist  o 
Bospm-anic  20,000  horse  and  22,000  foot,  the  two  allies  marched 
war  between  to  attack  the  teriitories  of  Satyrus,  who  advanced  tc 
iumeius— d  mee^  them,  with  2000  Grecian  mercenaries,  and  2000 
death  of  Thracians  of  his  own,  reinforced  by  a  numerous 
Satyms  II.  foody  0f  Scythian  allies — 20,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse, 
and  carrying  with  him  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  in 
waggons.  He  gained  a  complete  victory,  compelling  Eumelus 
and  Ariopharnes  to  retreat  and  seek  refuge  in  the  regal  residence 
of  the  latter,  near  the  river  Thapsis ;  a  fortress  built  of  timber, 
and  surrounded  with  forest,  river,  marsh,  and  rock,  so  as  to  be 
very  difficult  of  approach.  Satyrus,  having  first  plundered  the 
country  around,  which  supplied  a  rich  booty  of  prisoners  and 
cattle,  proceeded  to  assail  his  enemies  in  their  almost  impractic¬ 
able  position.  But  though  he,  and  Meniskus  his  general  of 
mercenaries,  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  and  even  carried 
some  of  the  outworks,  they  were  repulsed  from  the  fortress  itself; 
and  Satyrus,  exposing  himself  forwardly  to  extricate  Meniskus, 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  shortly  died,  after  a  reign  of  nine 
months.  Meniskus,  raising  the  siege,  withdrew  the  army  to 
Gargaza,  from  whence  he  conveyed  back  the  regal  corpse  to  Pan- 
tikapseum.1 


i  Diod&r.  xx.  24.  The  scene  of  these 
military  operations  (as  far  as  we  can 
pretend  to  make  it  out  from  the  brief 
and  superficial  narrative  of  Dioddrus) 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  European 
side  of  Bosporus,  somewhere  between 
the  Borysthends  river  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Perekop,  in  the  territory  called  by 
Herodotus  Sylaa.  This  is  Niebuhr’s 
opinion,  which  I  think  more  probable 
than  that  of  Boeckh,  who  supposes  the 
operations  to  have  occurred  on  the 
Asiatic  territory  of  Bosporus.  So  iar 
I  concur  with  Niebuhr,  but  his  reasons 
for  placing  Dromichset§s,  king  of  the 
Get®  (the  victor  over  Lysimachus), 
east  of  the  BorysthenSs,  are  noway 
satisfactory. 

Compare  Niebuhr’s  Untersuchungen 


fiber  die  Skythen,  &c.  (in-  his  Kleine 
Schnften,  p.  380),  with  Boeckh’s  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Sarmatian  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  Corp.  Ins.  Grmc.,  part  xi.  pp.  83 
—103. 

The  mention  by  Dioddrus  of  a  wooden 
fortress  surrounded  by  morass  and 
forest  is  curious,  and  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  description  in  Herodotus  (iv. 
108)  of  the  city  of  the  Budini.  This 
habit  of  building  towns  and  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  wood  prevailed  among  the 
Slavonic  population  in  Russia  and 
Poland  unlit  far  down  in  the  middle 
ages.  See  Paul  Joseph  Schaffarik, 
Slavische  Alterthdmer,  in  the  German 
translation  of  Wuttke,  vol.  i.  ch.  10,  p. 
192 :  also  K.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen 
im  Skythenlande,  p.  91. 
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Prytanis,  tlie  next  brother,  rejecting  an  offer  of  partition 
tendered  by  Enmelus,  assumed  the  sceptre,  and  BC  ^ 
marched  forth  to  continue  the  struggle.  But  the  Civilw" 
tide  of  fortune  now  turned  in  favour  of  Eumelus  ;  between* 
who  took  Gargaza  with  several  other  places,  worsted  an?Eume- 
his  brother  in  battle,  and  so  blocked  him  up  in  the  lus— ^  ^ 
isthmus  near  the  Palus  Mseotis,  that  he  was  forced  to  Eumeius— 
capitulate  and  resign  his  pretensions.  Eumelus  kfv™s  the 
entered  Pantikapseum  as  conqueror.  Nevertheless,  chikiren^^^ 
the  defeated  Prytanis,  in  spite  of  his  recent  covenant,  of  his 
made  a  renewed  attempt  upon  the  crown ;  wherein  brother* 
he  was  again  baffled,  forced  to  escape  to  K§pi,  and  there  slain. 
To  assure  himself  of  the  throne,  Eumelus  put  to  death  the  wives 
and  children  of  both  his  two  brothers,  Satyrus  and  Prytanis — 
together  with  all  their  principal  friends.  One  youth  alone — 
Parisad^s,  son  of  Satyrus — escaped  and  found  protection  with  the 
Scythian  prince  Agarus. 

Eumelus  had  now  put  down  all  rivals  ;  yet  his  recent  cruelties 
had  occasioned  wrath  and  disgust  among  the  Bospo-  ^  reign 
ranic  citizens.  He  convoked  them  in  assembly,  to  and  con-  a 
excuse  his  past  conduct,  and  promised  good  govern-  speedy”1118 
ment  for  the  future ;  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  deafch* 
to  them  their  full  civic  constitution,  with  such  privileges  and 
immunities  as  they  had  before  enjoyed,  and  freedom  from  direct 
taxation.1  Such  assurances,  combined  probably  with  an  imposing 
mercenary  force,  appeased,  or  at  least  silenced,  the  prevailing  dis¬ 
affection.  Eumelus  kept  his  promises  so  far  as  to  govern  in  a 
mild  and  popular  spirit.  While  thus  rendering  himself  accept¬ 
able  at  home,  he  maintained  an  energetic  foreign  policy,  and 
made  several  conquests  among  the  surrounding  tribes.  He 
constituted  himself  a  sort  of  protector  of  the  Euxine,  repressing 
the  piracies  of  the  Heniochi  and  Achaei  (among  the  Caucasian 
mountains  to  the  east)  as  well  as  of  the  Tauri  in  the  Cherson&sus 
(Crimea),  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Byzantines,  Sinopians, 
and  other  Pontic  Greeks.  He  received  a  portion  of  the  fugitives 
from  Kallatis,  when  besieged  by  Lysimachus,  and  provided  for 
them  a  settlement  in  his  dominions.  Having  thus  acquired  great 
reputation,  Eumelus  was  in  the  full  career  of  conquest  and  aggran- 

1  DiodOr.  xx.  24. 
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dizement,  whenan  accident  terminated  his  life,  aftera  reign  of  rathe 
more  than  five  years.  In  returning  from  Scythia  to  Pantikapseum 
in  a  four-wheeled  carriage  (or  waggon)  and  four  with  a  tent  tipo] 
it,  his  horses  took  fright  and  ran  away.  Perceiving  that  they  wer 
carrying  him  towards  a  precipice,  he  tried  to  jump  out ;  but  hi 
sword  becoming  entangled  in  the  wheel,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Spartokus  IV.,  who  reigned  twenty 
years  (304—284  b.c.)  ;  afterwards  came  the  son  of  Spartokus 
Parisad^s  II. ;  with  whose  name  our  information  breaks  off.1 2 


This  dynasty,  the  Spartokidse,  though  they  ruled  the  Greek* 


Decline  of 
the  Bospo- 
ranic 
dynasty, 
until  it 
passed  into 
the  hands 
of  Mithri- 
dates. 


of  Bosporus  as  despots  by  means  of  a  mercenary  force 
yet  seem  to  have  exercised  power  with  equity  and 
moderation.3  Had  Eumelus  lived,  he  might  probably 
have  established  an  extensive  empire  over  the  bar¬ 
baric  tribes  on  all  sides  of  him.  But  empire  over 
such  subjects  was  seldom  permanent ;  nor  did  his 


successors  long  maintain  even  as  much  as  he  left.  We 


have  no  means  of  following  their  fortunes  in  detail ;  but  we  know 
that  about  a  century  b.c.  the  then  reigning  prince,  Parisades  III., 
found  himself  so  pressed  and  squeezed  by  the  Scythians,4  that  he 
was  forced  (like  Olbia  and  the  Pentapolis)  to  forego  his  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  to  call  in,  as  auxiliary  or  master,  the  formidable 
Mithridatds  Eupator  of  Pontus ;  from  whom  a  new  dynasty  of 
Bosporanic  kings  began — subject  however,  after  no  long  interval, 
to  the  dominion  and  interference  of  Rome. 


The  Mithridatic  princes  lie  beyond  our  period  ;  but  the  cities 
Monuments  Bosporus  under  the  Spartokid  princes,  in  the 
sftrty kid  ^our^  centur7  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the 
pnncesof  conspicuous  features  of  the  living  Hellenic  world. 
EpISchraT  They  were  not  indeed  purely  Hellenic,  but  presented 
tamuU  near  a  considerable  admixture  of  Scythian  or  Oriental 
(Pantika-  manners  ;  analogous  to  the  mixture  of  the  Hellenic 
paeum).  and  Libyan  elements  at  Kyrene  with  its  Battiad 


1  Dioddr.  xx.  25. 

2  Diod6r.  xx.  100.  Spartokus  IV., 

son  of  Eumelus,  is  recognized  in  one 

Attic  Inscription  (No.  107).  and  various 
Bosporanic  (Nos.  2105,  2106,  2120)  in 
Boeckh’s  Collection.  Parisadds  II., 
son  of  Spartokus,  is  recognized  in 
another  Bosporanic  Inscription,  No. 


2107 ;  seemingly  also  in  No.  2120  6. 

3  Strabo,  vii.  p.  310.  Deinarchus, 
however,  calls  Parisadds,  Satyrus,  and 
Georgippus,  rovs  exdtcrrovs  rvpavvovs 
(adv.  jDemosth.  s.  44). 

4  Strabo,  vii  p.  310.  ovy  olds  r«  Stv 

avrexeiv*  rrpos  rovs  jSapjSapov?  <f>opov 
7rpa.TTop.evovs  rov  irporepo*',  &C. 
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princes.  Among  ttie  facts  attesting  the  wealth  and  power  of 
these  Spartokid  princes,  and  of  the  Bosporanic  community,  we 
may  number  the  imposing  groups  of  mighty  sepulchral  tumuli 
near  Kertch  (Pantikapseum)  ;  some  of  which  have  been  recently 
examined,  while  the  greater  part  still  remain  unopened.  These 
spacious  chambers  of  stone— enclosed  in  vast  hillocks  (Kurgans)* 
cyclopian  works  piled  up  with  prodigious  labour  and  cost — have 
been  found  to  contain  not  only  a  profusion  of  ornaments  of  the 
precious  metals  (gold,  silver,  and  electron,  or  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver),  but  also  numerous  vases,  imple¬ 
ments,  and  works  of  art,  illustrating  the  life  and  ideas  of 
the  Bosporanic  population.  “  The  contents  of  the  tumuli  already 
opened  are  so  multifarious,  that  from  the  sepulchres  of  Pantika- 
paeum  alone  we  might  become  acquainted  with  everything 
which  served  the  Greeks  either  for  necessary  use  or  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  domestic  life.”1  Statues,  reliefs,  and  frescoes  on  the 
walls  have  been  found,  on  varied  subjects  both  of  war  and  peace,, 
and  often  of  very  fine  execution  ;  besides  these,  numerous 
carvings  in  wood,  and  vessels  of  bronze  or  terra  cotta  ;  with 
necklaces,  armlets,  bracelets,  rings,  drinking  cups,  &c.,  of  precious 
metal— several  with  coloured  beads  attached.2  The  costumes* 


1  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Sky- 
thenlande,  p.  503. 

2  An  account  of  the  recent  discoveries 
near  Kertch  or  Pantikapaeum  will  be 
found  in  Dubois  de  Montpdreux,  Voyage 
dans  le  Caucase,  vol.  v.  p.  135  seqg.;  and 
in  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skythen- 
lande,  pp.  483—533.  The  last-mentioned 
work  is  peculiarly  copious  and  instruc¬ 
tive,  relating  what  has  been  done  since 
Dubois'  travels,  and  containing  abun¬ 
dant  information  derived  from  the  re¬ 
cent  memoirs  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Literary  Societies. 

The  local  and  special  type,  which 
shows  itself  so  much  on  these  works  of 
art,  justifies  the  inference  that  they 
were  not  brought  from  other  Grecian 
cities,  but  executed  by  Grecian  artists 
resident  at  Pantikapseum  (p.  507).  Two 
marble  statues,  a  man  and  woman,  both 
larger  than  life,  exhumed  in  1850,  are 
spoken  of  with  peculiar  admiration  (p. 
491).  Coins  of  the  third  and  fourth 
century  u.c.  have  been  found  in  several 
(pp.  494—495).  A  great  number  of  the 
so-called  Etruscan  vases  have  also  been 
discovered,  probably  fabricated  from  a 


species  of  clay  still  existing  in  the 
neighbourhood:  the  figures  on  these 
vases  are  often  excellent,  with  designs 
and  scenes  of  every  description,  religi¬ 
ous,  festal,  warlike,  domestic  (p.  522). 
Many  of  the  sarcophagi  are  richly  orna¬ 
mented  with  carvings  in  wood,  ivory, 
&cv  some  admirably  executed  (p.  521). 

unfortunately,  the  belief  prevails 
and  has  long  prevailed  among  the 
neighbouring  population,  that  these 
tumuli  contain  hidden  treasures.  One 
of  the  most  striking  among  them,  called 
the  Kul-Obo,  was  opened  in  1830  by  the 
Russian  authorities.  After  great  pains 
and  trouble,  the  means  of  entrance 
were  discovered,  and  the  interior , 
chamber  was  reached.  It  was  the 
richest  that  had  ever  been  opened, 
being  found  to  contain  some  splendid 
golden  ornaments  as  well  as  many 
other  relics.  The  Russian  officers 
placed  a  guard  to  prevent  any  one  from 
entering  it,  but  the  cupidity  of  the 
population  of  Kertch  was  so  inflamed 
by  the  report  of  the  expected  treasure 
being  discovered,  that  they  forced  the 
guard,  broke  into  the  interior,  and 
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equipment,  and  physiognomy  represented,  are  indeed  a  mixture 
of  Hellenic  and  barbaric  ;  moreover,  even  the  profusion  of  gold 
chains  and  other  precious  ornaments  indicates  a  tone  of  senti¬ 
ment  partially  orientalized,  in  those  for  whom  they  were  destined. 
But  the  design  as  well  as  the  execution  comes  clearly  out  of  the 
Hellenic  workshop  ;  and  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that 
in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  Pantikapsemn  was  the  seat,  not  only 
of  enterprising  and  wealthy  citizens,  but  also  of  strenuous  and 
well-directed  artistic  genius.  Such  manifestations  of  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  Hellenism,  in  this  remote  and  little-noticed  city,  form  an 
important  addition  to  the  picture  of  Hellas  as  a  whole, — prior  to 
its  days  of  subjection, — which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  this 
history  to  present. 


I  have  now  brought  down  the  History  of  Greece  to  the  point  of 
time  marked  out  in  the  Preface  to  my  First  Volume — the  close  of 
the  generation  contemporary  with  Alexander — the  epoch,  from 
whence  dates  not  only  the  extinction  of  Grecian  political  freedom 
and  self-action,  but  also  the  decay  of  productive  genius,  and  the 
debasement  of  that  consummate  literary  and  rhetorical  excellence 
which  the  fourth  century  B.c.  had  seen  exhibited  in  Plato  and 
Demosthenes.1  The  contents  of  this  last  Volume  indicate  but  too 
clearly  that  Greece  as  a  separate  subject  of  history  no  longer 
exists ;  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  employed  in  depicting 
Alexander  and  his  conquests — aypiov  alxfirjrfjv,  Kparepov  prjo-Tcopa 


pillaged  most  of  the  contents  (p.  509). 
The  Bussian  authorities  have  been 
generally  anxious  for  the  preservation 
and  gradual  excavation  of  these  monu¬ 
ments,  hut  have  had  to  contend  against 
repugnance  and  even  rapacity  on  the 
part  of  the  people  near. 

Dubois  de  Montpdreux  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  the  opening  of 
these  tumuli  near  Kertch,  especially  of 
the  Kul-Obo,  the  richest  of  all,  which 
he  conceives  to  have  belonged  to  one  of 
the  Spartokid  kings,  and  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  which  were  the  product  of 
Hellenic  art 

“  Si  l’on  a  entered  (he  observes)  un 
roi  entourd  d’un  luxe  Scythique,  ce  sont 
des  Grecs  et  des  artistes  de  cette  nation 
qui  ont  travaillS  k  ses  fun&railles  ” 


(Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  pp.  195, 213, 
227).  Pantikapseum  and  Phanagoria 
(he  says)  “se  reconnoissent  de  loin  h 
la  foule  de  leurs  tumulus  ”  (p.  137). 

i  How  marked  that  degradation  was 
may  be  seen  attested  by  Dionysius  of 
Halikarnassus,  De  Antiquis  Oratoribus, 
pp.^  445,  446,  Beiske— Si/ yap  Si;  rots  it po 
flfjJav  xpovo^rj  (itv  ap^ata  /cal  <£>tAocro0o? 
pyfToptK^  TrpofnjAa/etjJbp-eJoj  /cal  Seivas 
v/3pet?  vironevovcra  /careAvero.  ap^apAvt] 
(x.kv  ditb  rvs  *A\e£dv$pov  rov  McueeSovos 
reXevrvjs  eKirvstv  /cal  fiapaivecrdou.  /car’ 
oAtyov,  €7rl  Se  rrjs  /ca0’  rj/xas  TjAt/aa? 
jLLt/cpov  SeycroLcra.  els  re'Aos  rj^avCcrdai. 
Compare  Dionys.,  De  Composit.  Ver- 
bor.  pp.  29,30,  Beiske,  andWestermaun, 
Gescnichte  der  Griechischen  Beredt- 
samkeit,  s.  75—77. 
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(fiojBoLo1 — that  Non-Hellenic  conqueror  into  whose  vast  posses¬ 
sions  the  Greeks  are  absorbed,  with  their  intellectual  brightness 
bedimmed,  their  spirit  broken,  and  half  their  virtue  taken  away 
by  Zeus — the  melancholy  emasculation  inflicted  (according  to 
Homer)  upon  victims  overtaken  by  the  day  of  slavery.2 

One  branch  of  intellectual  energy  there  was,  and  one  alone, 
which  continued  to  flourish,  comparatively  little  impaired,  under 
the  preponderance  of  the  Macedonian  sword — the  spirit  of  specu¬ 
lation  and  philosophy.  During  the  century  which  we  have  just 
gone  through,  this  spirit  was  embodied  in  several  eminent 
persons,  whose  names  have  been  scarcely  adverted  to  in  this 
History.  Among  these  names,  indeed,  there  are  two  of  peculiar 
grandeur,  whom  I  have  brought  partially  before  the  reader, 
because  both  of  them  belong  to  general  history  as  well  as  to 
philosophy :  Plato,  as  citizen  of  Athens,  companion  of  Sokrat$s 
at  his  trial,  and  counsellor  of  Dionysius  in  his  glory — Aristotle, 
as  the  teacher  of  Alexander.  I  had  at  one  time  hoped  to  include 
in  my  present  work  a  record  of  them  as  philosophers  also,  and  an 
estimate  of  their  speculative  characteristics  ;  but  I  find  the  sub¬ 
ject  far  too  vast  to  be  compressed  into  such  a  space  as  this  volume 
would  afford.  The  exposition  of  the  tenets  of  distinguished 
thinkers  is  not  now  numbered  by  historians,  either  ancient  or 
modern,  among  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them,  nor  yet  among 
the  natural  expectations  of  their  readers  ;  but  is  reserved  for  the 
special  historian  of  philosophy.  Accordingly,  I  have  brought  my 
History  of  Greece  to  a  close,  without  attempting  to  do  justice 
either  to  Plato  or  to  Aristotle.  I  hope  to  contribute  something 
towards  supplying  this  defect,  the  magnitude  of  which  I  fully 
appreciate,  in  a  separate  work,  devoted  specially  to  an  account  of 
Greek  speculative  philosophy  in  the  fourth  century  b.c. 

1  Horn.  Iliad,  vi.  97.  Zeus 

„  2  Hom.  Odyss.  xvii.  322  : —  due'pos,  e$r*  av  fuv  Kara  Sovkiov  %u.ap 

vifiicrv  yap  r  aperqs  cwroatwrat  evpiioira  e'Afltriu. 
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APPENDIX. 

ON  ISSUS  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD  AS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THE  BATTLE. 

The  exact  battle-field  of  Issus  cannot  be  certainly  assigned  upon  the 
evidence  accessible  to  ns.  But  it  may  be  determined  within  a  few 
miles  north  or  south  ;  and  what  is  even  more  important,  the  general 
features  of  the  locality,  as  well  as  the  preliminary  movements  of  the 
contending  armies,  admit  of  being  clearly  conceived  and  represented. 
The  Plan  of  the  country  round  the  Gulf  of  Issus  will  enable  the 
reader  to  follow  easily  what1  is  certain,  and  to  understand  the  debate 
about  what  is  matter  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  battle  was  fought  in  some  portion  of  the  narrow  space 
intervening  between  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  the 
western  flank  of  Mount  Amanus — that  Alexander’s  left  and  Darius’s 
right,  rested  on  the  sea,  and  their  right  and  left  respectively  on  the 
mountain — that  Darius  came  upon  Alexander  unexpectedly  from  the 
rear,  thus  causing  him  to  return  back  a  day’s  march  from  Myriandrus, 
and  to  reoccupy  a  pass  which  he  had  already  passed  through  and 
quitted— these  points  are  clearly  given,  and  appear  to  me  not  open  to' 
question.  We  know  that  the  river  Pinarus,  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought,  was  at  a  certain  distance  south  of  Issus,  the  last  town  of  Kilikia 
before  entering  Syria  (Arrian,  ii.  7,  2) — is  rrjv  vcrrepatav  srpovx&pM 
(Darius  from  Issus)  im  rbv  srorapov  rov  Uivapov — Ritter  erroneously 
states  that  Issus  was  upon  the  river  Pinarus,  which  he  even  calls  the 
Issus  river  (Erdkunde,  Theil  iv.  Abth.  2,  pp.  1797— 1806).  We  know 
also  that  this  river  was  at  some  distance  north  of  the  maritime  pass 
called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Assyria,  through  which  Alexander 
passed  and  repassed. 

But  when  we  proceed  beyond  these  data  (the  last  of  them  only 
vague  and  relative)  to  fix  the  exact  battle-field,  we  are  reduced  to 
conjecture.  Dr.  Thirlwall,  in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
History,  has  collected  and  discussed  very  ably  the  difterent  opinions  of 
various  geographers.  t 


CHAP,  xcvih.  (appendix).  localities  near  issus. 
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To  those  whom  he  has  cited  may  he  added— Mr.  Ainsworth’s  Essay 
on  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates  (in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geogra¬ 
phical  Society  for  1837)— Miitzell’s  Topographical  Notes  on  the  third 
hook  of  Quintus  Curtius — and  the  last  volume  of  Ritter’s  Erdkunde, 
published  only  this  year  (1855),  ch.  xxvii.  p.  1778  seqq. 

We  know  from  Xenophdn  that  Issus  was  a  considerable  town  clos£ 
to  the  sea — two  days’  march  from  the  river  Pyramus,  and  one  day’s 
march  northward  of  the  maritime  pass  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and 
Syria.  That  it  was  near  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Gulf  may  also 
be  collected  from  Strabo,  who  reckons  the  shortest  line  across  Asia 
Minor,  as  stretching  from  Sindpd  or  Amisus  to  Issus— and  who  also  lays 
down  the  Egyptian  sea  as  having  its  northern  termination  at  Issus 
(Strabo,  xiv.  p.  677  ;  xvi.  p.  749).  The  probable  site  of  Issus  has  been 
differently  determined  by  different  authors  ;  Rennell  (Illustrations  of 
the  Geography  of  the  Anabasis,  pp.  42 — 48)  places  it  near  Oseler  or 
Yusler  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  seems  too  far  distant  from  the  head 
of  the  Gulf,  towards  the  south. 

In  respect  to  the  maritime  pass,  called  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and 
Syria,  there  is  much  discrepancy  between  Xenophdn  and  Arrian.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  Xenophdn’s  time,  this  pass  and  the  road  of  march 
through  it  lay  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, — and  that  the  ob¬ 
structions  (walls  blocking  up  the  passage),  which  he  calls  insurmount¬ 
able  by  force,  were  mainly  of  artificial  creation.  Rut  when  Alexander 
passed  no  walls  existed.  The  artificial  obstructions  had  disappeared 
during  the  seventy  years  between  Xenophdn  and  Alexander  and  we 
can  assign  a  probable  reason  why.  In  Xenophdn’s  time,  Kilikia  was 
occupied  by  the  native  prince  Syennesis,  who,  though  tributary,  main- 
tamed  a  certain  degree  of  independence  even  in  regard  to  the  Great 
King,  and  therefore  kept  a  wall  guarded  by  his  own  soldiers  on  his 
boundary  towards  Syria.  But  in  Alexander’s  time,  Kilikia  was  occu¬ 
pied,  like  Syria,  by  a  Persian  satrap.  Artificial  boundary  walls, 
between  two  conterminous  satrapies  under  the  same  master,  were 
unnecessary,  and  must  even  have  been  found  inconvenient,  during  the 
great  collective  military  operations  of  the  Persian  satraps  against  the 
revolted  Evagoras  of  Cyprus  (principally  carried  on  from  KiliTria  as  a 
base,  about  380  B.  o. ,  Dioddr.  xv.  2) — as ,  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
operations  against  the  Phoenician  towns  (Dioddr.  xvi.  42).  Hence  we 
may  discern  a  reason  why  all  artificial  obstructions  may  have  been 
swept  away  before  the  time  of  Alexander ;  leaving  only  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  neighbouring  ground,  upon  which  Xenophdn  has  not 
touched. 

The  spot  still  retained  its  old  name — “The  Gates  of  Kilikia  and 
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Syria  ” — even  after  walls  and  gates  had  been  dispensed  with.  But  that 
name,  in  Arrian’s  description,  designates  a  difficult  and  narrow  point 
of  the  road  over  hills  and  rocks — a  point  which  Major  Rennell  (Illus¬ 
trations,  p.  54)  supposes  to  have  been  about  a  mile  south  of  the  river 
and  walls  described  by  Xenophfln.  However  this  may  be,  the  precise 
spot  designated  by  XenophSn  seems  probably  to  be  sought  about  seven 
miles  north  of  Scanderoon,  near  the  ruins  now  known  as  Jonas’s  Pillars 
(or  Sakai  Tutan),  and  the  Castle  of  Merkes,  where  a  river  called  Merkes , 
Maher sy,  or  Kara-su,  flows  across  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea.  That 
this  river  is  the  same  with  the  Kersus  of  Xenophbn  is  the  opinion  of 
Rennell,  Ainsworth,  and  Miitzell,  as  well  as  of  Colonel  Callier,  who 
surveyed  the  country  when  accompanying  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha 
as  engineer  (cited  by  Ritter,  Erdk.  p.  1792).  At  the  spot  here  men¬ 
tioned  the  gulf  indents  eastward,  while  the  western  flank  of  Amanus 
approaches  very  close  to  it,  and  drops  with  unusual  steepness  towards 
it.  Hence  the  road  now  followed  does  not  pass  between  the  mountain 
and  the  sea,  but  ascends  over  a  portion  of  the  mountain,  and  descends 
again  afterwards  to  the  low  ground  skirting  the  sea.  Northward  of 
Merkes,  the  space  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  gradually  widens 
towards  Bayas.  At  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Bayas  occurs  the 
river  now  called  Delle  Tschai,  which  is  considered,  I  think  with  proba¬ 
bility,  to  be  the  Pinarus,  where  the  battle  between  Alexander  and 
Darius  was  fought.  This  opinion  however  is  not  unanimous  ;  Kinneir 
identifies  the  Merkes  with  the  Pinarus.  *  Moreover,  there  are  several 
different  streams  which  cross  the  space  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the 
sea.  Des  Monceaux  notices  six  streams  as  having  been  crossed  between 
the  Castle  of  Merkes  and  Bayas;  and  five  more  streams  between. 
Bayas  and  Ayas  (Miitzell  ad  Curtium,  p.  105).  Which  among  these  is 
the  Pinarus  cannot  be  settled  without  more  or  less  of  doubt. 

Besides  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  noted  by  Xenophdn  and 
Arrian  in  the  above  passages,  there  are  also  other  Gates  called  the 
Ammim  Gates,  which  are  spoken  of  in  a  perplexing  manner.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  insists  with  propriety  on  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  the 
maritime  passes,  between  Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea,  from  the  inland 
passes,  which  crossed  over  the  ridge  of  Mount  Amanus  itself.  But 
this  distinction  seems  not  uniformly  observed  by  ancient  authors,  when 
we  compare  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Kallisthenfis.  Strabo  uses  the  phrase 
Amanian  Gates  twice  (xiv.  p.  676  ;  xvi.  p.  751)  ;  in  both  cases  desig¬ 
nating  a  maritime  pass ,  and  not  a  pass  over  the  mountain — yet  desig¬ 
nating  one  maritime  pass  in  the  page  first  referred  to,  and  another  in 
the  second.  In  xiv.  p.  676,  he  means  by  al  ’ApaviSes  irvkai  the 
spot  called  by  modern  travellers  DemirKapu,  between  -ffigae  and  Issus, 
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or  between  Mopsuestia  and  Issns  ;  while  in  xvi.  751— he  means  by  the 
same  words  that  which  I  have  been  explaining  as  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 
and  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issns.  In  fact,  Strabo 
seems  to  conceive  as  a  whole  the  strip  of  land  between  Mount  Amanus 
and  the  Gulf,  beginning  at  Demir  Kapu  and  ending  at  the  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria,  and  to  call  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it  by 
the  same  name — the  Amanian  Gates.  But  he  does  not  use  this  last 
phrase  to  designate  the  passage  over  or  across  Mount  Amanus  ;  neither 
does  Arrian,  who,  in  describing  the  march  of  Darius  from  Sochi  into 
Kilikia,  says  (ii.  7,  1) — vnepfiaXoav  8f)  to  opos  Aapelos  to  Kara  ras 
7 nlXas  Tas  *Ap,avucas  KaXovpevas ,  o>s  im  *1  crcrov  irporjye,  kcll  iyivero 
Karomv  ’A \e£aj/bpov  Xa6a> v.  Here,  let  it  be  observed,  we  do  not 
read  mvep^aXoav  Tas  ir vXas — nor  can  I  think  that  the  words  mean,  as 
the  translator  gives  them — “  transit  Amanum,  ewrdo  per  Pylas 
Amanicas  The  words  rather  signify  that  Darius  “  crossed  over  the 
mountain  where  it  adjoined  the  Amanian  Gates’* — i.e.  where  it  ad¬ 
joined  the  strip  of  land  skirting  the  Gulf,  and  lying  between  those  two 
extreme  points  which  Strabo  denominates  Amanian  Gates,  Arrian 
employs  this  last  phrase  more  loosely  than  Strabo,  yet  still  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  maritime  strip,  and  not  to  a  col  over  the  mountain  ridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  KallisthenSs  (if  he  is  rightly  represented  by 
Polybius,  who  recites  his  statement,  not  his  words,  xii.  17)  uses  the 
words  Amanian  Gates  to  signify  the  passage  by  which  Darius  entered 
Kilikia — that  is,  the  passage  over  the  mountain.  That  which  Xeno- 
ph6n  and  Arrian  call  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria— and.  which 
Strabo  calls  Amamcm  Gates — is  described  by  Polybius  as  ra  err«/a, 
#cat  tcls  Xeyopivas  iv  rfj  K iXacia  i rvXas. 

I  have  marked  on  the  Plan  the  pass  by  which  Darius  crossed  Mount 
Amanus,  as  it  stands  on  Kiepert’s  Map,  and  on  Chesney's  Map  ;  in  the 
line  from  Aintab  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  near  the  37th  parallel.  It 
seems  pretty  certain  that  this  must  have  been  Darius’s  line  of  march, 
because  he  came  down  immediately  upon  Issns,  and  then  marched 
forward  to  the  river  Pinarus.  Had  he  entered  Kilikia  by  the  pass  of 
Beylan,  he  must  have  passed  the  Pinarus  before  he  reached  Issus.  The 
positive  grounds  for  admitting  a  practicable  pass  near  the  37th 
parallel  are  indeed  called  in  question  by  Miitzeli  (ad  Curtium,  p.  102, 
103),  and  are  not  in  themselves  conclusive  ;  still  I  hold  them  sufficient, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  This 
pass  was,  however,  we  may  suppose,  less  frequented  than  the  mari¬ 
time  line  of  road  through  the  Gates  of  Kilikia  and  Syria,  and  the  pass 
of  Beylan,  which,  as  the  more  usual,  was  preferred  both  by  the 
Cyreians  and  by  Alexander. 
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Part  II. 


Respecting  the  march  of  Alexander,  Dr.  Thirl  wall  here  starts  a 
question,  substantially  to  this  effect:  *  ‘  Since  Alexander  intended  to 
march  through  the  pass  of  Beylan  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Persian  camp  at  Sochi,  what  could  have  caused  him  to  go  to  Myrian- 
drus,  which  was  more  south  than  Beylan,  and  out  of  his  road  ?”  Dr. 
Thirlwall  feels  this  difficulty  so  forcibly,  that  in  order  to  eliminate  it 
he  is  inclined  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Williams,  which  places 
Myriandrus  at  Bayas,  and  the  Kiliko-Syrian  Gates  at  Demir-Kapu — an 
hypothesis  which  appears  to  me  inadmissible  on  various  grounds,  and 
against  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  (in  his  Essay  on  the  Cieilian  and  Syrian 
Gates)  has  produced  several  very  forcible  objections. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  feel  the  difficulty  on  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 
insists.  When  we  see  that  Cyrus  and  the  Ten  Thousand  went  to 
Myriandrus,  in  their  way  to  the  Pass  of  Beylan,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that,  whether  that  town  was  in  the  direct  line  or  not,  it  was  at 
least  in  the  usual  road  of  march — which  does  not  always  coincide  with 
the  direct  line.  But  to  waive  this  supposition,  however,  let  us  assume 
that  there  existed  another  shorter  road  leading  to  Beylan  without 
passing  by  Myriandrus,  there  would  still  be  reason  enough  to  induce 
Alexander  to  go  somewhat  out  of  his  way,  in  order  to  visit  Myriandrus. 
For  it  was  an  important  object  with  him  to  secure  the  sea-ports  in  his 
rear,  in  case  of  a  possible  reverse.  Suppose  him  repulsed  and  forced  to 
retreat,  it  would  be  a  material  assistance  to  his  retreat,  to  have 
assured  himself  beforehand  of  Myriandrus  as  well  as  the  other  sea¬ 
ports. 

In  the  approaching  months,  we  shall  find  him  just  as  careful  to 
make  sure  of  the  Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast,  before  he  marches  into 
the  interior  to  attack  Darius  at  Arbela. 

Farther,  Alexander,  marching  to  attack  Darius,  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  haste,  and  nothing  to  lose  by  coming  up  to  Sochi  three  days  later. 
He  knew  that  the  enormous  Persian  host  would  not  try  to  escape  ;  it 
would  either  await  him  at  Sochi,  or  else  advance  into  Kilikia  to  attack 
him  there.  The  longer  he  tarried,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  do  the 
latter,  which  was  what  he  desired.  He  had  nothing  to  lose  therefore 
in  any  way,  and  some  chance  of  gain,  by  prolonging  his  march  to  Sochi 
for  as  long  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  secure  Myriandrus.  There  is  no 
more  difficulty,  I  think,  in  understanding  why  he  went  to  Myriandrus 
than  why  he  went  westward  from  Tarsus  (still  more  out  of  his  line  of 
advance)  to  Soli  and  Anchialus. 

It  seems  probable  (as  Rennell  (p.  56)  and  others  think),  that  the  site 
of  Myriandrus  is  now  some  distance  inland ;  that  there  has  been  an 
accretion  of  new  land  and  morass  on  the  coast. 
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The  modern  town  of  Scanderoon  occupies  the  site  of  ’AXegavSpcta 
/ear  *1  o-o-ov,  founded  (probably  by  order  of  Alexander  himself)  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  victory  of  Issus.  According  to  Ritter  (p.  1791), 

Alexander  had' the  great  idea  of  establishing  there  an  emporium  for 
the  traffic  of  the  East  with  Europe,  as  at  the  other  Alexandria  for  the 
trade  of  the  East  with  Egypt  *\  The  importance  of  the  site  of  Scande¬ 
roon,  in  antiquity,  is  here  greatly  exaggerated.  I  know  no  proof  that 
Alexander  had  the  idea  which  Ritter  ascribes  to  him  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  his  successors  had  no  such  idea,  because  they  founded  the  Great 
■cities  of  Antioch  and  Seleukeia  (in  Pieria),  both  of  them  carrying  the 
course  of  trade  up  the  Orontes,  and  therefore  diverting  it  away  from 
Scanderoon.  This  latter  town  is  only  of  importance  as  being  the 
harbour  of  Aleppo  ;  a  city  (Beroea)  of  little  consequence  in  antiquity, 
while  Antioch  became  the  first  city  in  the  East,  and  Seleukeia' among 
the  first :  see  Ritter,  p.  1152. 
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ABANTES. 

A. 


Abantes,  ii.  532.  ^ 

Abd&ra,  the  army  of  XerxSs  at,  iv.  141. 

Abrolsomas ,  vii.  196,  201. 

Abydos ,  march  of  XerxSs  to,  iv.  129 ; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  319 :  Athe¬ 
nian  victory  at,  over  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesians,  vi.  340;  Athenian  victory 
overPharnabazus  at,  vi.  363 ;  Derkyl- 
lidas  at,  vii.  484  seg. ;  Anaxibius  and 
IphikratSs  at,  vii.  532  seg. 

Achaean  origin  affected  by  Spartan 
kings,  i.  448 ;  league,  x.  324.  _ 

Achaean*,  various  accounts  of,  i.  99; 
effect  of  the  Dorian  occupation  of 
Peloponnesus  on,  i.  448 ;  Homeric 
view  of,  i.  449 ;  of  Phthidtis.  and 
Peloponnesus,  ii.  205;  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  ii.  224,  255. 

Achomen&s,  iv.  198. 

Achceus ,  i.  99.  ,  .  . .  . 

Achaia,  ii.  324 ;  towns  and  territory  of, 
ii.  376  seg. ;  Epameinondasin,B.C.  367, 
viii.  253 ;  proceedings  of  the  Thebans 
in,  B.C.  365,  viii.  254;  alliance  of, 
with  Sparta  and  Elis,  B.C.  365,  viii 


Achamce ,  Archidamus  at,  v.  54  seg. 

AcheUus ,  i.  257  seg.  _ ,  .. 

AckiLl&is,  the  basis  of  the  Iliad,  n.  108. 

AcUlUs,  i.  266  seg.,  272  seg.  . 

Achmdma ,  capture  of,  by  Neon,  ix.  154. 

Aeropolis  at  Athens,  flight  to,  on 
Xerxds’  approach,  iv.  206;  capture 
of,  by  Xerx6s,  iv.  212  seg. ;  visit  of 
the  Peisistratids  to,  after  its  capture 
by  Xerxes,  iv.  214 ;  inviolable  reserve 
fund  in,  v.  61  seg. 

Ada ,  queen  of  Karia,  x.  43,  47. 

Adeimantus,  of  Corinth,  and  Themisto- 
kl6s,  at  Salamis,  iv.  219. 

AdvnMtus  and  Alk6stis,  i.  108  seg. 

AdmMm  And  Themistokl6s,  iv.  372. 

Adranum,  Timoleon  at,  ix.  146,  154. 

Adrastus,  i.  251,  254,  255  seg.;  ii  408. 

Adrastus,  the  Phrygian  exile,  ii.  411. 

Adnmetum,  captured  by  Agathokies,  x. 
852. 


jenianAs. 


JEa,  i.  229  seg. 

JEakid  genealogy,  i  170, 175  seg. 

JEakus,  i.  170  seg.  .  _ 

MUs,  i.  114 ;  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  218 
seg. ;  and  Circe,  i  231. 

JEgce,  iii.  IS. 

JEgean,  islands  in,  ii.  162 ;  the  Mace¬ 
donian  fleet  master  of,  x.  89. 

JEgean  islands,  effect  of  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia  on,  ix.  487. 

JEgeids  at  Sparta,  ii.  280. 

JEgeus,  i.  188 ;  death  of,  i.  204. 
JEgiateus,  i.  79. 

JBgikorm,  ii.  424. 

jEgina,  i.  170 ;  war  of,  against  Athens, 
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388,  389 ;  iv.  5 ;  submission  of,  to 
Darius,  iv.  6 ;  appeal  of  Athenians  to 
Sparta  against  the  Medism  of,  iv.  8 ; 
attempted  revolution  at,  by  Nikodro- 
mus,  iv.  146  seg. ;  from  B.C.  488  to 
481,  iv.  145,  149  seg. ;  and  Athens, 
settlement  of  the  feud  between,  iv. 
156;  removal  of  Athenians  to,  on 
XerxGs’  approach,  iv.  205;  Greek 
fleet  at,  in  the  spring  of  B.c.  479,  iv. 
242 ;  war  of  Athens  against,  B.C.  459, 
iv.  410 ;  subdued  by  Athens;  iv.  419 ; 
expulsion  of  the  iEginetans  from,  by 
the  Athenians,  v.  282 ;  and  Athens, 
B.C.  389,  vii.  535  seg. ;  Gorgdpas  in, 
vii.  537  seg. ;  Teleutias  in,  vii.  535, 
538. 

JEgincean  scale,  ii.  241,  246,  538  seg. 

Mginetans  and  Thebans,  i.  170;  and 
the  hostages  taken  from  them  by 
KleomenOs  and  LeotychidOs,  iv.  145 
seg. ;  pre-eminence  of,  at  Salamis,  iv. 
228 ;  at  Thyrea,  capture  and  death 
of,  B.C.  424,  v.  282. 

JEgtslheus,  i.  149,  150. 

JSEgospotami,  battle  of  vi.  437  seg. ;  con¬ 
dition  of  Athens  and  her  dependen¬ 
cies  after  the  battle  of,  vi.  442  seg. 


JEgyptos,  i.  83. 

Aeimnestus  and  Dionysius,  viii  460. 
JEneadce  at  SkOpsis,  l.  288. 

JEneas,  i.  278,  287  seg. 

Mniants,  ii.  210. 
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JEolic  Greeks  in  the  Trdad,  i,  305 ;  emi¬ 
gration  under  the  Pelopids,  i.  455  ; 
Kym§,  custom  at,  in  cases  of  murder, 

ii.  34  (».) ;  and  Doric  dialects,  ii.  256 ; 
cities  in  Asia,  iii.  18  seq. ;  emigration. 

iii.  19, 21;  establishments  near  Mount 
Ida,  iii.  22. 

Molid  line,  the  first,  i.  103  seq. ;  the 
second,  i.  108  seq. ;  the  third,  i.  113 
seq. ;  the  fourth,  i.  116  seq. 

JEolis,  iii.  22 ;  the  subsatrapy  of,  and 
Pharnabazus,  vii.  376  seq. 

JEolus ,  i.  95, 102  seq. 

JEpytus,  L  163. 

JEsckinte ,  at  the  battle  of  Tamyn»,  ix. 
332 ;  proceedings  of,  against  Philip, 
after  his  capture  of  Olynthus,  ix.  356 ; 
early  history  of,  ix.  356 ;  as  envoy  of 
Athens  in  Arcadia,  ix.  357 ;  desire  of, 
for  peace,  B.c.  347,  ix.  358 ;  and  the 
embassies  from  Athens  to  Philip,  ix. 
369,  393,  399,  402,  410  seq.  ;  and  the 
motion  of  PhilokratSs  for  peace  and 
alliance  with  Philip,  ix.  380  seq. ;  fabri¬ 
cations  of,  about  Philip,  ix.  386,  395, 
400  seq. ;  visit  of,  to  Philip  in  Phokis, 
ix.  410 ;  justifies  Philip  after  his  con¬ 
quest  of  Thermopylae,  ix.  411 ;  corrup¬ 
tion  of,  ix  416  sag.;  at  the  Amphik- 
tyonic  assembly  at  Delphi,  B.c.  339, 
ix.  455  seq. ;  on  the  special  Amphik- 
tyonic  meeting  at  Thermopylae,  ix. 
456;  conduct  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia,  ix.  489;  accusation 
against  Ktesiphon  by,  x.  224  seq. ; 
exile  of,  x.  230  seq. 

Mschylus ,  PromOtheus  of,  i.  74, 344  (n.  2); 
his  EumenidSs  and  the  Areopagus, 

ii.  451  (ti.  2) ;  his  treatment  of  mythes, 
i.  343  seq.;  SophoklSs  and  Euripides, 

vii.  6  seq. 

JEsculapius.  i.  164  seq. 

JEs6n,  death  of,  i.  110. 

MsymnUe,  ii.  395. 

Mthwpis  of  Arktinus,  ii.  89. 

AethZvus,  i  95. 

JEtna,  foundation  of  the  city  of,  iv.  318 ; 
second  city  of,  iv.  826  ;  reconquered 
by  Duketius,  v.  520 ;  conquest  of,  by 
Dionysius,  viii.  449 ;  Campanians  of, 

viii.  478. 

AEtolia,  legendary  settlement  of,  i.  132 ; 
expedition  of  Demosthenes  against, 
v.  214. 

JEtolian  genealogy,  i.  130. 

JEtolians,  ii.  214 ;  rude  condition  of,  ii. 
216;  immigration  of,  into  Pelepon- 
nOsus,  ii  247  sea. :  and  Akamanmns, 

iii.  221 ;  and  Peloponnesians  under 
Eurylochus  attack  Naupakfcus,  v. 
218;  contest  and  pacification  of,  with 
Antipater,  x.  268;  Kassander’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  check,  x.  304. 


AGESILAUS. 

JEtolo-Eleians,  and  the  Olympic  games 
ii.  239. 

Mtdlus,  i.  97,  130 ;  and  Oxylus,  i.  141. 

Africa ,  circumnavigation  of,  by  the 
Phoenicians,  iii  103  ;  expedition  of 
Agath  okl6s  to,  against  Carthage,  x. 
343  seq.,  373. 

AgawMSs,  and  Trophonius,  1. 122. 

Agamemndn,  pre-eminence  of,  i.  143  seq., 
149, 150, 152 :  and  Orestes  transferred 
to  Sparta,  1 154 ;  and  the  Trojan  ex¬ 
pedition,  i  265,  268. 

AgansU  and  Megakl6s,  ii.  413. 

Agasias ,  vii.  317  seq. 

AgathokMs,  first  rise  of,  x.  330;  dis¬ 
tinction  of,  in  the  Syracusan  expe¬ 
dition  to  Krotdn,  x.  331;  retires 
from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  x.  331 ;  ex¬ 
ploits  of,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  about 
B.c.  320,  x.  332  ;  first  ascendency  of, 
at  Syracuse,  x.  332 ;  his  re-admission 
to  Syracuse,  x.  338 :  massacres  the 
Syracusans,  x.  334  seq. ;  constituted 
despot  of  Syracuse,  x.  335 ;  his  popu¬ 
lar  manners  and  military  success,  x. 
336  seq. ;  and  the  Agrigentines,  x. 
337, 338, 339;  and  Deinokrates,  x.  334, 
372, 878  seq.t ;  massacre  at  Gela  by,  x. 
341;  defeat  of,  at  the  Himera,  x. 
341 ;  expedition  of,  to  Africa,  x.  343 
seq.,  373 ;  capture  of  Megalopolis  and 
TunOs  by,  x.  346;  victory  of,  over 
Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  x.  348  seq. ; 
operations  of,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Carthage,  x.  350  seq. ;  mutiny  in  the 
army  of,  at  TunOs,  x.  358;  in  Numidia, 
x.  359 ;  and  Ophelias,  x.  360, 364  seq. ; 
capture  of  utica  by,  x.  368;  goes 
from  Africa  to  Sicily,  B.c.  806-305,  x. 
370 ;  in  Sicily,  B.C.  806-305,  x.  371  seq.; 
returns  from  Sicily  to  Africa,  where 
he  is  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians, 
x.  373 ;  deserts  his  army  at  Tunes, 
and  they  capitulate,  x.  374;  bar¬ 
barities  of,  at  Egesta  and  Syracuse, 
after  his  African  expedition,  x.  377 ; 
operations  of,  in  Liparse,  Italy,  and 
Korkyra,  x.  379;  last  projects  and 
death  of,  x.  381  seq. ;  genius  and 
character  of,  x.  382  seq. 

AgavS  and  Pentheus,  i.  239. 

Agima,  Macedonian,  x.  14. 

Ag$n,  the  satyric  drama,  x.  232,  and 
n.  3. 

Ag$n.6r  and  his  offspring,  i.  236. 

Agesandridas ,  vi.  294,  298. 

Agesilaus,  character  of,  vii.  409,  413, 
444 ;  nomination  of,  as  king,  vii.  410 
seq:  ;  popular  conduct  and  partisan¬ 
ship  of,  vii.  413;  expedition  of,  to 
Asia,  B.C.  397,  vii.  422  sea. ;  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Bysander  by,  vii.  426  seq. ; 
Tissaphernds  breaks  the  truce  with, 
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vii.  427 ;  attacks  of,  on  the  satrapy 
of  Phamabazus,  vii.  427,  440  seq. ; 
his  enrichment  of  his  friends,  vii. 
428 ;  humanity  of,  vii.  429 ;  naked 
exposure  of  Asiatic  prisoners  by,  vii. 
431  seq. ;  at  Ephesus,  vii.  431 ;  vic¬ 
tory  of,  near  Sardis,  vii  433;  ne¬ 
gotiations  of,  with  TithraustOs.  vii. 
434 ;  appointed  to  command  at  sea 
and  on  land,  vii.  437 ;  efforts  of,  to 
augment  his  fleet,  vii.  440;  and 
SpithridatSs,  vii.  441 ;  and  Pharna- 
bazus,  conference  between,  vii  442 
seq. ;  large  preparations  and  recal 
of,  from  Asia,  vii.  445,  469,  474  seq. ; 
relations  of  Sparta  with  her  neigh¬ 
bours  and  allies  after  the  accession 
of,  vii.  450 ;  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Boeotia,  vii  477;  victory  of,  at 
Kordneia.  vii.  479  seq.;  and  Teleutias, 
capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth, 
and  of  Lechseum  by,  vii  503  seq.; 
capture  of  Peirseum  and  (Enod  by,  vii. 
507  seq. ;  and  the  Isthmian  festival, 
vii.  508 ;  and  the  envoys  from  ThSbes, 

vii.  510,  516 ;  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  mora  by  Iphi- 
kratfis,  vii.  511,  517;  expedition  of, 
against  Akamania,  vii  518 ;  and  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  vii.  548  seq. ; 
miso-Theban  sentiment  of,  viii.  26, 
32 ;  his  defence  of  Phcebidas,  viii.  59 ; 
subjugation  of  Phlius  by,  viii.  67  seq.; 
ana  the  trial  of  Sphodrias,  viii.  95 ; 
expeditions  of,  against  Thebes,  viii 
119  seq. ;  and  Epameinondas,  at  the 
congress  at  Sparta,  B.c.  371,  viii.  158 ; 
and  the  re-establishment  of  Man- 
tineia,  viii.  194  seq. ;  feeling  against, 
at  Sparta,  B.c.  371,  viii.  197;  march 
of,  against  Mantineia,  viii.  200  seq. ; 
vigilant  defence  of  Sparta  by,  against 
Epameinondas,  viii.  210,  315 ;  in  Asia, 
B.c.  366,  viii  279,  281;  in  Egypt, 

viii.  345  seq. ;  and  the  independence 
of  Messdnd,  viii.  343;  death  and 
character  of,  viii.  347  seq. 

Agesipolis,  vii.  519  seq.,  viii.  32  seq.,  63, 

66. 

Agitus  and  Aristo,  iv.  15. 

Agis  II.,  invasion  of  Attica  by,  B.c.  425, 
v.  231 ;  advance  of,  to  Leuktra,  B.c. 
419,  v.  465 ;  invasion  of  Argos  by,  v. 
470  seq. ;  retirement  of,  from  Argos, 

v.  472  seq. ;  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia, 
B.C.  418,  v.  476  seq. ;  invasion  of  Attica 
by,  vi.  122,  185 ;  movements  of,  after 
the  Athenian  disaster  in  Sicily,  vi. 
196;  applications  from  Euboea  and 
Lesbos  to,  B.c.  413,  vi.  196;  over¬ 
tures  of  peace  from  the  Pour  Hundred 
to,  vi.  273 ;  repulse  of,  by  Thrasyllus, 

vi.  351 ;  fruitless  attempt  of,  to  sur- 
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prise  Athens,  vi.  374  invasions  of 
Elis  by,  vii.  392  seq. ;  death  of,  vii. 
408. 

Agis  III.,  ii.  315  seq. ;  x.  75,  219  seq. 
Aglaurion ,  iv.  213  (w.). 

AgnonidSs ,  x.  285. 

Agones  and  festivals  in  honour  of  gods, 
i.  48. 

Agora,  Homeric,  ii.  9  seq. ;  and  Boul$, 

Agoratus,  vi.  454,  459. 

Agrigentine  generals,  accusation  and 
death  of,  vni.  409. 

Agrigentines,  and  AgathoklOs,  x.  337, 
357  ;  defeat  of,  by  LepirinSs  and 
Demophilus,  x.  371;  defeat  of,  by 
Leptinds,  x.  373. 

Agngentwm,  iii.  179;  Phalaris  of,  iv. 
65,  295;  and  Syracuse  before  B.c. 
500,  iv.  295 ;  prisoners  sent  to,  after 
the  battle  of  Himera,  iv.  314 ;  and 
Syracuse,  B.c.  446,  v.  523 ;  after  the 
Theronian  dynasty,  v.  523 ;  and  Han¬ 
nibal’s  capture  of  Selinus,  viii.  389 ; 
defensive  preparations  at,  against 
Hannibal  ana  Imilkon,  viii.  405  ; 
strength,  wealth,  and  population  of, 
B.C.  406,  viii.  405  seq. ;  blockade  ana 
capture  of,  by  the  Carthaginians, 

viii.  407  seq. ;  complaints  against  the 
Syracusan  generals  at,  viii.  409,  413, 
415  seq. ;  declaration  of,  against 
Dionysius,  ix.  6 ;  Timoleon  and  the 
fresh  colonization  of,  ix.  184  seq. ; 
siege  of,  by  Agathokl&s,  x.  339. 

Agylla ,  plunder  of  the  temple  at,  ix. 
24. 

Agyrium,  Dionysius  and  Magon  at, 

ix.  7. 

AgyrrMus,  vii.  532. 

Ajax,  son  of  Telamdn,  i.  172,176. 

Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  i.  176,  279,  283. 
Akanthus,  iii.  252 ;  march  of  XerxSs  to, 

iv.  141 ;  induced  by  Brasidas  to  revolt 
from  Athens,  v.  315  seq. ;  speech  of 
Brasidas  at,  vii.  360  seq. ;  opposition 
of,  to  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
viii  49  seq.,  54. 

Akaman  and  Amphoterus,  i.  258. 
Alamama,  Demosthenes  in,  B.C.  426, 

v.  214 ;  expedition  of  Agesilaus 
against,  vii.  518. 

Akarnamoms ,  ii.  215  seq.,  iii.  225  seq. ; 
and  Athens,  alliance  between,  v.  44 ; 
under  Demosthenes,  save  Naupaktus, 
v.  219;  and  Amphilochians,  pacific 
treaty  of,  with  the  Ambrakiots,  v. 
228. 

Akastus ,  wife  of,  and  POleus,  i.  109. 
Akesines ,  crossed  by  Alexander,  x.  171. 
Akrce  in  Sicily,  hi  179. 

Akragas,  iii.  179. 

AkrUius,  Danad  and  Perseus,  i.  85  seq. 
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Akrotatus,  x.  338. 

Aktcedn ,  i.  238. 

Akte,  Brasidas  in,  v.  834. 

Akusilaus,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i. 
349. 

Alcesa,  foundation  of,  viii.  450. 

Alalia ,  Phoksean  colony  at,  iii.  421. 

Alazdnes ,  iii.  64. 

Alcyone  and  Keyx,  i.  127. 

Aim,  i.  445. 

Aleus,  i.  163.  ,  _ 

Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  Greeks  at 
Tempe,  on  Xerxes’  invasion,  iv.  166 ; 
embassy  of,  to  Athens,  iv.  245  seq. ; 
and  the  Athenians  before  the  battle 
of  Platsea,  iv  264. 

Alexander  the  Great ,  his  visit  to  Ilium, 
i.  296,  x.  20 ;  successors  of,  and  Ilium, 
i.  296 ;  comparison  between  the  inva¬ 
sion  of,  and  that  of  XerxOs,  iv.  331 ; 
birth  of,  ix.  235 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  ix.  483 ;  quarrels  of,  with 
his  father,  ix  495,  508 ;  accession  of, 
ix.  500, 505, 510 ;  character,  education, 
and  early  political  action  of,  ix,  506 
seq. ;  uncertain  position  of4  during 
the  last  year  of  Philip,  ix.  509; 
Amyntas  put  to  death  by,  ix.  511 ; 
march  of,  into  Greece,  B.C.  336,  ix. 
514  ;  chosen  Imperator  of  the  Greeks, 
ix.  510  ;  convention  at  Corinth  under, 
b.c.  336,  ix.  516 ;  authority  claimed 
by,  under  the  convention  at  Corinth, 
ix.  518  ;  violations  of  the  convention 
at  Corinth  by,  ix.  519  seq. ;  expedition 
of,  into  Thrace,  ix.  524  seq.,  527  (n.  1) ; 
embassy  of  Gauls  to,  ix.  528 ;  victories 
of,  over  Kleitus  and  the  Illyrians,  ix. 
529  seq. ;  revolt  of  Thebes  against,  ix. 
531  seq. ;  march  of,  from  Thrace  to 
ThObes,  ix.  537 ;  capture  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of  ThObes  by,  ix.  539  seq. ;  de¬ 
mands  the  surrender  of  anti-Mace¬ 
donian  leaders  at  Athens,  ix.  545; 
at  Corinth,  B.c.  835,  ix.  548;  and 
DiogenSs,  ix.  548 ;  reconstitution  of 
Boeotia  by,  ix.  548 ;  Grecian  history 
a  blank  in  the  reign  of,  x.  1 ;  con¬ 
nexion  of  his  Asiatic  conquests  with 
Grecian  history,  x.  2, 124  seq. ;  Pan- 
hellenic  pretences  of,  x.  3 ;  analogy 
of  his  relation  to  the  Greeks  with 
those  of  Napoleon  to  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine,  x.  3  (u.  1) ;  military 
endowments  of,  x.  4;  military  changes 
in  Greece  during  the  sixty  years 
before  the  accession  of,  x.  5  seq. ; 
measures  of,  before  going  to  Asia,  x. 
18 ;  his  march  to  the  Hellespont  and 
passage  to  Asia,  x.  19,  27 ;  analogy 
of,  to  the  Greek  heroes,  x.  21 ;  review 
of  his  army  in  Asia,  x.  22;  Macedonian 
officers  of  his  army  in  Asia,  x.  23 ; 
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Greeks  in  his  service  in  Asia,  x  24 ; 
defensive  preparations  of  Darius 
against,  x.  26;  victory  of,  at  the 
Granikus,  x.  30  seq. ;  submission  of 
the  Asiatics  to,  after  the  battle  of 
the  Granikus,  x.  38 ;  and  Mithrines, 
x.  38,  150 ;  capture  of  Ephesus  by,  x. 
39;  capture  of  MilStus  by,  x.  42; 
debate  of,  with  Parmenio  at  Mil&tus, 
x.  41 ;  disbands  his  fleet,  x.  42 ; 
capture  of  Halikarnassus  by,  x.  42 
seq. ;  conquest  of  Lykia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Pisidia  by,  x.  48 ;  at  Kelsense, 
x.  49 ;  cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  x.  53 ; 
refuses  to  liberate  the  Athenians 
captured  at  the  Granikus,  x.  54; 
subjugation  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Kappadokia  by,  x.  59 ;  passes  Mount 
Taurus  and  enters  Tarsus,  x.  60  seq.; 
operations  of,  in  Kilikia,  x.  62 ;  march 
of,  from  Kilikia  to  Myriandrus,  x. 
63 ;  return  of,  from  Myriandrus,  x. 
66  ;  victory  of,  at  Issus,  x.  68  seq. ; 
his  courteous  treatment  of  Darius’ 
mother,  wife,  and  family,  x.  72, 101 ; 
his  treatment  of  Greeks  taken  at 
Damascus,  x.  77 ;  in  Phoenicia,  x. 
78  seq.,  97 ;  his  correspondence  with 
Darius,  x.  78,  88 ;  siege  and  capture 
of  Tyre  by,  x.  82  seq.;  surrender  of 
the  princes  of  Cyprus  to,  x.  85 ;  his 
march  towards  Egypt,  x,  90, 93 ;  siege 
and  capture  of  Gaza  by,  x.  90  seq. ; 
his  cruelty  to  Batis,  x.  92 ;  in  Egypt, 
x.  93  seq. ;  crosses  the  Euphrates  at 
Thapsakus,  x.  97 ;  fords  the  Tigris, 
x.  98 ;  continence  of,  x.  100  (n.  2) ; 
victory  of,  at  ArbOla,  x.  106  seq.  ; 
surrender  of  Susa  and  Babylon  to,  x. 
115 ;  his  march  from  Susa  to  Perse- 
polis,  x.  116  seq.;  at  Persepolis,  x.  118 
seq.;  subjugation  of  Persis  by,  x.  123 ; 
at  Ekbatana,  x.  126,  186  seq. ;  sends 
home  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  x.  127 ; 
pursues  Darius  into  Parthia,  x.  128 
seq. ;  disappointment  of,  in  not  taking 
Darius  alive,  x.  131 ;  Asiatizing  ten¬ 
dencies  of,  x.  132,  158,  205;  at 
Hekatompylus,  x.  132 ;  in  Hyrkania, 
x.  133 ;  his  treatment  of  the  Grecian 
mercenaries  and  envoys  with  Darius, 
x.  133 ;  in  Aria  and  Drangiana,  x.  135 
seq.,  144 ;  Parmenio  and  Philotasput 
to  death  by,  x.  140  seq.;  in  Gedrosia, 
x.  144, 176 ;  foundation  of  Alexandria 
ad  Caucasum  by,  x.  144  ;  in  Baktria 
and Sogdiana,  x.  145  seq.;  and  Bessus, 
x.  145,  149;  massacre  of  the  Bran- 
chidse  by,  x.  146  seq. :  at  Marakanda, 
x.  148, 150  seq. ;  ana  the  Scythians,  x. 
148,  156 ;  Kleitus  killed  by,  x.  151 
seq.,  155  seq.,  158;  capture  of  the 
Sogdian  rock  and  the  rock  of 
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Chorines  by,  x.  157  ;  and  Roxana, 
x.  157 ;  and  KallisthenSs,  conspiracy 
of  royal  pages  against,  x.  163 ;  reduces 
the  country  between  Hindoo-Koosh 
and  the  Indus,  x.  166  seq. ;  crosses 
the  Indus  and  the  HydaspOs,  and 
defeats  Porus,  x.  169  sea.,  170  (n.  1  and 
2) ;  conquests  of,  in  the  Punjab,  x. 
171  seq.;  refusal  of  his  army  to  march 
farther,  x.  172 ;  voyage  of,  down  the 
HydaspOs  and  the  Indus,  x.  174; 
wounded  in  attacking  the  Malli,  x. 
174 ;  posts  on  the  Indus  established 
by,  x.  175 ;  his  bacchanalian  proces¬ 
sion  through  Karmania,  x.  177 ;  and 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  x.  177 ; 
satraps  of,  x.  177  seq.;  discontents 
and  mutiny  of  his  Macedonian 
soldiers,  x.  181  seq.;  Asiatic  levies  of, 
x.  182 ;  sails  down  the  Pasitigris  and 
up  the  Tigris  to  Opis,  x.  183  ;  partial 
disbanding  of  his  Macedonian  soldiers 
by,  x.  183 ;  preparations  of,  for  the 
conquest  and  circumnavigation  of 
Asia,  x.  185,  189 ;  his  grief  for  the 
death  of  Hephsestion,  x,  186,  191 ; 
extermination  of  the  Kosssei  by,  x. 
187 ;  his  last  visit  to  Babylon,  x.  188 
seq.;  numerous  embassies  to,  B.C.  323, 
x.  188 ;  his  sail  on  the  Euphrates,  x. 
190 ;  his  incorporation  of  Persians  in 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  x.  191 ;  his 
despatch  to  KleomenSs,  x.  192 ; 
forebodings  and  suspicion  of,  at 
Babylon,  x.  193  (n ),  illness  and  death 
of,  x.  194  seQ'.;  rumoured  poisoning  of, 
x.  196  (?i.  1),  sentiments  excited  by  the 
career  and  death  of,  x.  196  seq.; 
probable  achievements  of,  if  he  had 
lived  longer,  x.  198  seq.;  character  of, 
as  ruler,  x.  200  seq. ;  absence  of 
nationality  in,  x.  203  ;  Livy’s  opinion 
as  to  his  chances  if  he  had  attacked 
the  Romans,  x.  199 ;  unrivalled 
excellence  of,  as  a  military  man,  x. 
200 ;  not  the  intentional  diffuser  of 
Hellenic  culture,  x.  204  seq. ;  cities 
founded  in  Asia  by,  x.  206 ;  Asia 
not  hellenized  by,  x.  207  ;  increased 
intercommunication  produced  by  the 
conquests  of,  x.  210  seq. ;  his  interest 
in  science  and  literature,  x.  212; 
state  of  the  Grecian  world  when  he 
crossed  the  Hellespont,  x.  218  ,* 
possibility  of  emancipating  Greece 
during  his  earlier  Asiatic  campaigns, 
x.  214 ;  his  rescript  directing  the 
recal  of  Grecian  exiles,  x.  245  seq. ; 
his  family  and  generals,  after  nis 
death,  x.  254  seq. ;  partition  of  the 
empire  of,  x.  255,  275  ;  list  of  projects 
entertained  by,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  x.  256. 

10- 
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Alexander ,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
X.  269,  276,  300,  301,  305. 

Alexander ,  son  of  Polysperchon,  x.  2S3, 
300,  302  seq. 

Alexander ,  son  of  Kassander,  x.  322. 

Alexander,  king  of  the  Molossians,  x. 
328  seq. 

Alexander ,  son  of  Amyntas,  viii.  237. 

Alexander  of  Epirus,  marriage  of,  ix. 
497. 

Alexander ,  the  Lynkestian,  ix.  500  seq. 

Alexander  of  Therm,  viii.  236 ;  expedi¬ 
tions  of  Pelopidas  against,  viii.  250, 
288,  292,  294  (n.  2) ;  seizure  of  Pelo¬ 
pidas  and  Ismenias  by,  viii.  268  seq  ; 
release  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias 
by,  viii.  271;  subdued  by  the  Thebans, 
viii.  294  seq.  ;  naval  hostilities  of, 
against  Athens,  viii.  353;  cruelties 
and  assassination  of,  ix.  201,  seq. 

Alexandreia  Troas,  i.  296. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  x.  93;  ad  Cau- 
casum,  x.  144 ;  in  Ariis,  and  in 
Aiachosia,  x.  144  (n.  4);  ad  Jaxartem, 
x.  149. 

Alexandrine  chronology  from  the  return 
of  the  Herakleids  to  the  first  Olym¬ 
piad,  ii.  228. 

Alexiklis,  vi.  292,  294,  296. 

Alkceus,  Herodotus’  mistake  about,  ii. 
519  (n.  1) ;  his  flight  from  battle,  iil. 
26 ;  opposition  of.  to  Pittakus,  iii.  27, 
311  seq. ;  collected  works  of,  iii.  313 
in.  4);  subjective  character  of  his 
poetry,  i.  328. 

Alkammts,  son  of  Tfilelclus,  ii.  334. 

Alkamen&s,  appointment  of,  to  go  to 
Lesbos,  vi.  196  ,*  defeat  and  death  of, 
vi.  200. 

Alkestis  and  AdmStus,  i.  108  seq. 

Alketas,  viii.  131, 139  (n.  1),  144,  ix.  24. 

Alkibiadis,  reputed  oration  of  Ando- 
kidOs  against,  iii.  309  (n.  3),  iv.  492  (n 
3) ;  alleged  duplication  of  the  tribute- 
money  of  Athenian  allies  by,  iv.  492 
(71.  3) ;  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  v  11 ; 
education  and  character  of,  v.  438  seq. ; 
and  SokratOs,  v,  437  sea. ;  conflicting 
sentiments  entertained  towards,  v- 
441 ;  attempts  of,  to  revive  his  family 
tie  with  Sparta,  v.  448 ;  early  politics 
of,  v.  444 ;  adoption  of  anti-Laconian 
politics  by,  v.  444;  attempt  of,  to 
ally  Argos  with  Athens,  B.o.  420,  v 
445  ;  trick  of,  upon  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  envoys,  v.  447  seq. ;  display  of, 
at  the  Olympic  festival,  v.  454  sen. ; 
455  in.  2) ;  intra-Peloponnesian  policy 
of,  B.c.  419,  v.  462  seq. ;  expedition  of, 
into  the  interior  of  Peloponnesus, 
B.c.  419,  v.  464 ;  at  Argos,  B.C.  418,  v. 
474 ;  and  B.C.  416,  v.  499 ;  and  Nikias, 
projected  contention  of  ostracism 
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■between,  v.  504  seq. ;  his  support  of 
the  Egestsean  envoys  at  Athens,  B.c. 
416,  v.  542 ;  and  the  Sicilian  expedi¬ 
tion,  v.  514,  548  seq.,  555  seq. ;  attack 
upon,  in  connexion  with  the  mutila¬ 
tion  of  the  Hermse,  vi.  8, 12, 43  seq. ; 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and,  vi. 
12  seq.,  43  seq.,  373 ;  plan  of  action 
in  Sicily  proposed  by,  vi  27 ;  at 
Mess§n6  in  Sicily,  vi.  29 ;  at  Katana, 
vi.  30 ;  recal  of,  to  take  his  trial,  vi 
31, 45  seq. ;  escape  and  condemnation 
of,  vi  46  seq ,  68  (n.  3) :  at  Sparta,  vi. 
68  seq. ;  Lacedaemonians  persuaded 
by,  to  send  aid  to  Chios,  vi.  198 ; 
expedition  of,  to  Chios,  vi.  198  seq. ; 
revolt  of  Miletus  from  Athens,  caused 
by,  vi.  206 ;  order  from  Sparta  to  kill, 
vi.  233 ;  escape  of,  to  Tissaphemes, 
vi.  233 ;  advice  of,  to  Tissaphemes, 
vi.  234 ;  acts  as  interpreter  between 
Tissaphemes  and  the  Greeks,  vi  235 
seq. ;  oligarchical  conspiracy  of,  with 
the  Athenian  officers  at  Samos,  vi 
237  seq.  ;  counter-manoeuvres  of, 
against  Phrynichus,  vi.  242;  pro¬ 
posed  restoration  of,  to  Athens,  vi. 
241,  244 ;  negotiations  of,  with  Pei- 
sander,  vi  245,  250  seq. ;  and  the 
Athenian  democracy  at  Samos,  vi. 
278  seq.,  282  seq. ;  at  Aspendus,  vi. 
325;  return  of,  from  Aspendus  co 
Samos,  vi.  339;  arrival  of,  at  the 
Hellespont,  from  Samos,  vi.  340; 
arrest  of  Tissaphemes  by,  vi.  343; 
escape  of,  from  Sardis,  vi.  344 ;  and 
the  Athenian  fleet,  at  the  Bosphorus, 
vi.  349;  attack  upon  Chalkeclon  by, 
vi.  349;  occupation  of  Chrysopolis 
by,  vi.  350 ;  and  Thrasyllus,  at  the 
Hellespont,  vi.  353 ;  capture  of  Chal- 
kSdonby,  vi.  355  ;  and  Phamabazus, 
vi.  356;  proceedings  of,  in  Thrace 
and  Asia,  B.C.  407,  vi.  367 ;  return  of, 
to  Athens.  B.C.  407,  vi.  367  seq. ;  expe¬ 
dition  of,  to  Asia,  B.C.  407,  vi.  374  seq. ; 
dissatisfaction  of  the  armament  at 
Samos  with,  vi.  377;  accusations 
against,  at  Athens,  B.G.  407,  vi.  378 ; 
alteration  of  sentiment  towards,  at 
Athens,  B.c.  407,  vi.  379  seq.;  and 
Nikias,  different  behaviour  of  the 
Athenians  towards,  vi.  381 ;  dismissal 
of,  from  his  command,  B.C.  407,  vi. 
382 ;  at  ^Igospotami,  vi.  438 ;  posi¬ 
tion  and  views  of,  in  Asia,-  after  the 
battle  of  ^Egospotami,  vi.  528  seq. ; 
assassination  of,  vi.  531  seq. ;  cha¬ 
racter  of,  vi.  531  seq. 

Alkidas ,  v.  158,  160  seq.,  191. 

MkrttceSn.  i.  257  seq. 

Alkmcebnids,  curse,  trial,  and  condem¬ 
nation  of,  ii.  455;  proceedings  of, 


AMPHIKTYONIES. 

against  Hippias,  iii.  340 ;  rebuilding 
of  Delphian  temple  by,  in.  341; 
false  imputation  of  treachery  on,  at 
the  battle  of  Marathdn,  iv.  45 ;  de¬ 
mand  of  Sparta  for  the  expulsion  of, 
v.  22. 

Alkman.  iii.  301,  306,  309  seq. 

AlkminS ,  i.  87. 

Allegorical  interpretations  of  mythes, 
i.  375  seq.,  388. 

Allegory  rarely  admissible  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  mythes,  i.  2. 

Aldids,  the,  i  128. 

Alos,  sanguinary  rites  at,  i.  118. 

Althaea,  and  the  burning  brand,  i. 
134. 

AltJicemente,  founder  of  Rhodes,  i.  465. 
Althcmente,  and  Katreus,  i.  206. 

Alyattes  and  Kyaxares,  iii.  56 ;  war  of, 
with  Miletus,  iii.  78  seq. ;  sacrilege 
committed  by,  iii  79:  long  reign, 
death,  and  sepulchre  of,  iii.  79. 
Amaltheia,  the  horn  of,  i.  139. 

Amanvs,  Mount,  march  of  Darius  to, 
X.  64. 

Amasis,  iii.  152,  455  seq. ;  death  of,  iii. 
435. 

Amasis  and  Polykrates,  iii.  455. 
Amastris,  x.  399  seq. 

Amazons,  legend  of,  i  192  seq. 

Ambrakia,  iii.  216. 

Ambrahtots,  attack  of,  upon  Amphi- 
lochian  Argos,  v.  101;  attack  of, 
upon  Akarnania,  v.  113  seq. ;  pro¬ 
jected  attack  of,  on  Amphilochian 
Argos,  v.  219 ;  defeat  of,  at  Olpae,  v. 
221 ;  Menedseus’  desertion  of,  v.  222 
seq. ;  Demosthenes’  victory  over,  v. 
224  seq. ;  pacific  convention  of,  with 
the  Akarnaniansand  Ampbilocliians, 
v.  228. 

Ambrysus.  refortification  of,  ix.  477. 
Ammon,  Alexander’s  visit  to  the  oracle 
of,  x.  95. 

Amnesty  decreed  by  Soldn,  ii.  471 ;  pro¬ 
posed  by  Patrokleides,  vi.  444;  at 
Athens,  B.C.  403,  vi.  511,  518  seq. 
Amompharetus,  iv.  268. 

AmorgSs,  vi  197 ;  capture  of,  vi.  218. 
Aniphiaraus,  3.  251,  254. 

Amphiktybn ,  i  95,  99. 

AmpMktyonic  assembly,  i.  95,  ii.  173  seq., 
ix.  237 :  condemnation  of  Sparta  by, 
viii  192  seq. ;  accusation  of  Thebes 
against  Sparta  before,  ix.  238 ;  accu¬ 
sation  of  Thebes  against  Phokis  be¬ 
fore,  ix.  239 ;  resistance  of  Phokis  to, 
ix.  240  seq. ;  sentence  of,  against  the 
Phokians,  and  honours  conferred 
upon  Philip  by.  ix.  412,  414 ;  at 
Delphi.  B.C.  339,  ix.  455  seq. 
Amphiktyonies,  or  exclusive  religious 
partnerships,  ii.  171  seq. 
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Amphiktyons,  punishment  of  the  Kir- 
rhaeans  by,  iii.  287 ;  establishment  of 
the  Pythian  games  by,  iii.  289 ; 
violent  measures  of,  against  the 
Amphissians,  ix.  458  seq. 

Amphiktyony  at  Kalauria,  i.  126. 

Amphilochian  Argos,  Eurylochus’  pro¬ 
jected  attack  upon,  v.  219. 

Amphilochians  and  Akarnanians,  pacific 
treaty  of,  with  the  Ambiakiots,  v. 
228. 

Amphilochus,  i.  258 ;  wanderings  of,  i. 
285. 

Amphidn  and  Zethus,  i.  241  seq. ;  Ho¬ 
meric  legend  of,  i.  235. 

Amphipolis,  foundation  of,  iv.  497  seq. ; 
acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas,  v.  322 
seq. ;  proceedings  of  Brasidas  in,  v. 
334 ;  policy  of  Kledn  and  Nikias  for 
the  recovery  of,  v.  369  seq. ;  Kledn’s 
expedition  against,  v.  374  seq. ;  topo¬ 
graphy  of,  v.  376  seq. ;  battle  of, 
v.  382  seq. ;  negotiations  for  peace 
after  the  battle  of,  v.  400 ;  not  re¬ 
stored  to  Athens  on  the  peace  of 
Nikias,  v.  407  ;  neglect  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  v.  502,  ix.  229 ;  claim  of 
Athens  to,  viii.  234 seq.,  279;  IphikratSs 
at,  viii.  284 ;  failure  of  Timotheus  at, 
viii.  285 ;  nine  defeats  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  at,  viii.  287  ( n .  1) ;  KallisthenSs 
at,  viii.  353;  Philip  renounces  his 
claim  to,  ix.  210 ;  siege  and  capture 
of,  by  Philip,  ix.  227  seq. ;  Philip's 
dealings  with  the  Athenians  respect¬ 
ing,  ix.  230. 

Amphissa,  capture  of,  by  Philip,  ix. 
480. 

Amphissians,  accusation  of,  against 
Athens,  ix.  455  seq. ;  violent  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Amphiktyons  against,  ix. 
458  seq . 

AmpkitryQn,  i.  87. 

Amphoterus  and  Akarnan,  i.  258. 

AmyUce,  ii.  249 ;  conquest  of,  ii.  833. 

Amyhus,  1. 166. 

Amyntas ,  and  the  Peisistratids,  iii. 
246. 

Amyntas ,  father  of  Philip,  viii.  45  seq., 
231  seq. ;  and  the  Olynthian  con¬ 
federacy,  viii.  46,  52,  55,  61;  and 
IphikratSs,  viii  102;  and  Athens, 
vni.  232,  234;  death  of,  viii.  235; 
assistance  of  IphikratGs  to  the  family 
of,  viii.  238. 

Amyntas ,  son  of  Antiochus,  ix.  612 ;  x. 
65,  73. 

Amyntas,  son  of  Perdikkas,  ix.  511. 

Anaktorium,  iii.  216  seq.,  v.  276. 

AnapM,  i.  223. 

Anapus ,  crossing  of,  by  Dion,  ix.  89. 

Anaxagoras,  i.  335,  v.  26. 

Anaxandridis,  bigamy  of,  ii.  803. 


ANTIPATEH. 

Anaxarehus  of  Abdera,  x.  15b  seq. 
Anaribius,  vii.  321  seq.,  332  sen. ;  in  the 
Hellespont,  vii.  532;  death  of,  vii. 
533  seq. 

Anaxikratis,  iv.  422. 

Anaxilaus,  iv.  302,  318. 

Anaximander ,  iv.  71  seq. :  map  of,  iii. 

498  in.  1).  - 

Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  i.  367. 
Andokides,  reputed  oration  of,  against 
Alkibiad6s,  iii.  369  (n  3),  iv.  492  (n.  3) ; 
de  Mysteriis,  iii.  343  (n.  3) ;  and  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  vi.  36,  88 
seq. 

Androgeos ,  death  of,  i.  203. 

Androklus,  iii.  9. 

AndromacM  and  Helenus,  i.  279. 
Andromachus ,  ix.  145. 

Andrtn ,  story  of,  respecting  KrSte,  i. 
464. 

Andros,  siege  of,  by  ThemistoklOs,  iv. 
235;  siege  of,  by  AlkibiadSs  and 
Kondn,  vi.  374. 

Animals ,  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  iii.  140. 
Arikaius,  i.  164. 

Antalhidas ,  embassy  of,  to  Tiribazus,' 

vii.  522  seq. ;  embassies  of,  to  Persia, 

viii.  1  seq.,  148 ;  in  the  Hellespont, 

vii.  547 ;  the  peace  of,  vii.  548  seq., 

viii.  1  seq. 

Atandrus,  expulsion  of  Arsakfis  from, 
vi.  337 ;  the  Syracusans  at,  viii.  369. 
Ante-JSeltmic  inhabitants  of  Greece,  ii. 
186 ;  colonies  from  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt  not  probable,  ii.  192. 

Ant&nOr,  i.  278,  290. 

AntigonO ,  i.  253. 

Antigonus  and  Perdikkas,  x.  269 ;  and 
EumenSs,  x.  273 ;  great  power  of,  x. 
301;  alliance  of  Kassander,  Lysi- 
machns,  and  Ptolemy,  against,  x. 
301, 305, 317, 320 ;  measures  of,  against 
Kassander,  x.  303,  305 ;  pacification 
of,  with  Kassander,  Lysimaclius,  and 
Ptolemy,  x.  305 ;  Boxana  and  her  son 
Alexander  put  to  death  by,  x.  308 ; 
murders  Kleopatra,  sister  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  x.  307 ;  Athenian  envoys  sent 
to,  x.  314 ;  death  of,  x.  320. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  x.  823. 

Antilochus ,  death  of,  i,  278, 

Antmaohus  of  Kolophdn,  i.  246. 
Antiochus ,  at  Samos  and  Notium,  vi. 
376  seq. 

Antiochus,  the  Arcadian,  viii,  266. 
AntiopS,  i.  241  seq. 

Antipater,  embassy  of.  from  Philip  to 
Athens,  ix.  376,  379,  380,  884,  886 
made  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  x.  18 ; 
and  Olympias,  x.  19,  193 ;  defeat  of 
Agis  by,  x.  221;  submission  of  all 
Greece  to,  x.  222 ;  Grecian  hostilities 
against,  after  Alexander's  death,  x. 
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250  seq. ;  and  Kraterus,  x.  257  seq., 
271 ;  victory  of,  at  Krannon,  x.  257 ; 
terms  imposed  upon  Athens  by,  x. 
259  seq. ;  remodels  the  Peloponnesian 
cities,  x.  268 ;  contest  and  pacifica¬ 
tion  of,  -with  the  jEtolians,  x.  268; 
made  guardian  of  Alexander’s  family, 
x.  273 ;  death  of,  x.  274  ,*  last  direc¬ 
tions  of,  x.  274. 

Antipater ,  son  of  Kassander,  x.  322. 

Antiphilus,  x.  251,  258. 

Antiphon,  vi.  248,  259  seq.,  290  seq.,  311 
seq. 

Antiquity ,  Grecian,  a  religious  con¬ 
ception,  L  397;  stripped  of  its 
religious  character  by  chronology, 
i.  397. 

Antisthenes,  at  Kaunus,  vi.  226. 

AntistropM,  introduction  of,  iii.  312. 

Anytus,  vi.  354,  462. 

Aomos,  rock  of,  x.  167  and  n.  2, 168. 

Apate,  i.  7. 

Apatuna,  excitement  at  the,  after  the 
battle  of  Arginusse,  vi.  413  seq. 

Aphareus,  i.  158. 

Apheidas,  i.  163. 

Apkepsion  and  Mantitheus,  vi.  36. 

Aphetce,  Persian  fleet  at,  iv.  194,  196, 
197. 

Aphroditi,  i.  5,  60. 

Apis,  i.  80. 

Jpodehtce,  iii.  357. 

Apollo ,  i.  10 ;  legends  of,  i.  42  seq.,  48 ; 
worship  and  functions  of,  i.  46  seq., 
iii.  6 ;  andLaomedon,  L  53, 261 ;  and 
Hermes,  i.  56 ;  types  of,  i.  57 ;  and 
AdmOtus,  i.  108 ;  and  KorOnis,  i.  164 ; 
Sminthius,  i.  306;  evidence  of  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to,  as  to  early  Ionic 
life,  ii.  536 ;  temple  of,  at  Klarus,  iii. 
12  ;  reply  of  Delphian,  to  the  remon¬ 
strance  of  Croesus,  iii.  406  seq. 

Apolloddrus,  his  genealogy  of  Hell6n,  i. 
95  seq. 

Apolloddrus  and  the  Thedric  fund,  ix. 
337. 

Apollokrates,'  ix.  102, 104, 115. 

Apollonia,  iii.  218  seq.',  and  the  Illyrians, 
iii*  234  seq. ;  and  the  Olynthian  con¬ 
federacy,  viii.  49. 

Apollonidis,  x.  89,  96. 

Apriis,  reign  and  death  of,  iii.  148  seq. 

Apsyrtus,  l.  220. 

Arabia,  Alexander’s  project  with  regard 
to,  x.  185, 189. 

Araehosia,  Alexander  in,  x.  144. 

Aradus,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  x. 
78. 

Arbila,  battle  of,  x.  106  seq. 

Arbitration  at  Athens,  iv.  442. 

Arcadia,  ii.  224 ;  state  of,  B.C.  560,  ii. 
354  seq. ;  and  Sparta,  ii  358  seq.,  iv. 
402 ;  proceedings  in,  after  the  battle 
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of  Leuktra,  viii.  194  seq. ;  invasions 
of,  by  Archidamus,  viii.  252,  300  seq. ; 
mission  of  Epameinondas  to,  viii.  274 ; 
dissensions  in,  viii.  307  seq. ;  embassy 
of  jEschinSs  to,  ix.  357. 

Arcadians ,  ii.  220,  354  seq. ;  sympathy 
of,  with  Messenians,  ii.  347 ;  impulse 
of,  towards  a  Pan-Arcadian  union, 
viii.  197 ;  application  of,  to  Athens 
and  Thebes,  for  aid  against  Sparta, 
viii  202 ;  Epameinondas  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  of,  viii.  205;  energetic 
action  and  insolence  of,  viii.  246  seq.: 
envoy  to  Persia  from,  viii.  264,  266  ; 
protest  of,  against  the  headship  of 
Thebes,  viii.  267 ;  alliance  of  Athens 
with,  viii.  278 ;  and  Eleians,  viii.  299 
seq.,  307 ;  occupation  and  plunder  of 
Olympia  by,  viii.  299,  306  seq. ;  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Olympic  games  by, 
viii.  303  seq.  •  seizure  of,  at  Tegea,  by 
the  Theban  harmost,  viii.  309  seq. 

Archagathus,  x.  370,  375. 

ArcMgetes ,  Apollo,  i.  47. 

Archelaus,  vi.  842  seq. ;  siege  of  Pydna 
by,  vi.  342. 

Archeptolemus,  vi.  310  seq. 

Archias,  cekist  of  Syracuse,  iii.  176. 

Archias  the  Theban,  viii  78,  81. 

Arehias  the  Exile-Hunter,  x.  262  seq. 

Archidamus  II. ,  speech  ox,  against  war 
with  Athens,  v.  13  seq. ;  invasions  of 
Attica  by,  v.  49  seq.,  76, 142  ;  his  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Platsea,  v.  106  seq. 

Archidamus  III.,  invasions  of  Arcadia 
by,  viii.  252,  300  seq. ;  and  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  MessSne,  viii.  276  343; 
and  Philomelus,  ix.  243 ;  expedition 
of,  against  Megalopolis,  ix.  29 ;  aid 
to  the  Pliokians  at  Thermopylae 
under,  ix.  405,  x.  210,  330. 

Archilochus,  i.  327,  iii.  253,  301,  304  seq. 

Archvnus,  decrees  of,  vi  017,  525. 

Architects  at  Athens,  under  PeriklOs, 
iv.  507. 

Architecture,  Grecian,  between  B.c.  600- 
550,  iii.  320  seq. 

ArchonuMs,  viii.  460. 

Archons  after  Kodrus,  ii.  422 ;  the  nine, 
ii.  445 ;  judges  without  appeal  till 
after  Kleisthenfis,  ii.  497 ;  effect  of 
KleistlienSs’  revolution  on,  iii.  355 
seq.,  391  seq. ;  limited  functions  of, 
after  the  Persian  war,  iv.  365  ;  limi¬ 
tation  of  the  functions  of,  by 
PeriklOs,  iv.  443, 452. 

Ardys ,  iii.  51. 

Areopagus,  senate  of,  ii.  444 ;  and  the 
Ephetae,  ii,  450 ;  and  the  EumenidSs 
of  jEschylus,  ii.  451  (n.  1) ;  powers  of, 
enlarged  by  SolOn,  ii.  489 ;  under  the 
Solonian  and  Kleisthenean  constitu¬ 
tions,  iii.  368  ;  in  early  Athens,  iv. 
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438  seq. ;  oligarchical  tendencies  of, 
iv.  440;  venerable  character .  and 
large  powers  of,  iv.  443 ;  at  variance 
with  the  growing  democratical  senti¬ 
ment,  B.C.  480-460,  iv.  445  ;  a  centre 
of  action  for  the  oligarchical  party, 
iv.  446;  power  of,  abridged  by 
PeriklSs  and  EphialtSs,  iv.  451  seq. 

Aris,  i.  10. 

Areti,  ix.  53,  81, 127. 

Argadeis ,  ii.  425. 

Argoeus  and  Philip,  ix.  209. 

Arganthdnius  and  the  PhOkseans,  in. 
418. 

Argeian  Demos,  proceedings  of,  v  498. 

Argeian  genealogies,  i.  79. 

Argeians ,  attempts  of,  to  recover 
Thyrea,  ii.  362 ;  defeat  and  destruc¬ 
tion  of,  by  Kleomenes,  iv.  11 ;  trick 
of,  with  their  calendar,  v.  465 ;  at 
Epidaurus,  v.  464  seq.,  488 :  at  the 
battle  within  the  Long  Walls  of 
Corinth,  vii.  499;  manoeuvres  of, 
respecting  the  holy  truce,  vii.  519 ; 
and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  vii.  547, 
550 ;  ana  Mardonius,  iv.  252. 

Argils,  i.  5. 

Argilus,  acquisition  of,  by  Brasidas,  v. 
321  seq. 

Argmusce,  battle  of,  vi.  392  seq.;  recal, 
impeachment,  defence,  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  generals  at  the 
battle  of,  vi.  401  seq. ;  inaction  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  after  the  battle  of,  vi. 
435. 

Argo ,  the,  i.  213. 

Argonautic  expedition,  i.  213  seq. ;  monu¬ 
ments  of,  i.  221  seq. ;  how  and  when 
attached  to  Kolchis,  i.  229 ;  attempts 
to  reconcile  the,  with  geographical 
knowledge,  i.  232  seq. ;  continued 
faith  in,  i.  234;  Dr.  Wharton  and 
M.  Ginguen6  on  the,  i.  431  (n.  1). 

Argos ,  rise  of,  coincident  with  the 
decline  of  MykGnae,  i.  154 ;  occupa¬ 
tion  of,  by  the  Dorians,  i.  445 ;  and 
neighbouring  Dorians  greater  than 
Sparta  in  776  B.C.,  ii.  230 ;  Dorian 
settlements  In,  ii.  231,  234;  early 
ascendency  of,  ii.  235,  241 ;  sub¬ 
sequent  decline  of,  ii.  243;  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  Sparta  from,  ii.  8jB2  seq. ; 
military  classification  at,  ii.  371 ; 
struggles  of,  to  recover  the  headship 
of  Greece,  ii.  874  seq. ;  and  Klednse, 
ii.  375;  victorious  war  of  Sparta 
against,  B.C.  496-5,  iv.  10  seq. ;  pro¬ 
stration  of,  B.C.  496-5,  iv.  14 ;  assist¬ 
ance  of,  to  AEgina,  iv.  148 ;  neutrality 
of,  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxfis,  iv.  162 
seq. ;  position  of,  on  its  alliance  with 
Athens  about  B.C.  461,  iv.  407  seq. ; 
uncertain  relations  between  Sparta 
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and,  B.C.  421,  v.  407 ;  position  of,  on 
the  Peace  of  Nikias,  v.  415  seq. ;  the 
Thousand-regiment  at,  v.  415;  in¬ 
duced  by  the  Corinthians  to  head  a 
new  Peloponnesian  alliance,  B  c  421, 
v.  416  ;  joined  by  Mantineia,  v.  417 ; 
joined  by  the  Corinthians,  v.  421 ; 
joined  by  Elis,  v.  421  ;  refusal  of 
Tegea  to  join,  v.  423  ;  and  Sparta, 
projected  alliance  between,  v.  428; 
and  Boeotia,  projected  alliance  be¬ 
tween,  v.  428  seq. :  conclusion  of  a 
fifty  years’  peace  between  Sparta  and, 
v.  430  seq. ;  and  Athens,  alliance  be¬ 
tween,  v.  445, 451  seq. ;  embassy  from, 
for  alliance  with  Corinth,  v.  462 ; 
attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus,  v.  464, 
466 ;  invasion  of,  by  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  and  their  allies,  B.C.  418, 
v.  470  seq. ;  AlkibiadSs  at,  B.C.  418,  v. 
474 ;  political  change  at,  through  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  B.c.  418,  v.  489 
seq. ;  treaty  of  peace  between  Sparta 
and,  B.c.  418,  v.  491  seq. ;  alliance 
between  Sparta  and,  B.C.  418,  v.  492 ; 
renounces  alliance  with  Athens,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia,  v.  492 ;  oligarchical 
revolution  at,  v.  494, 496 ;  restoration 
of  democracy  at,  v.  490;  renewed 
alliance  of,  with  Athens,  v.  498 ; 
AlkibiadOs  at,  B.C  416,  v.  499 ;  Lace¬ 
demonian  intervention  in  behalf  of 
the  oligarchy  at,  v.  500 ;  envoys  from, 
to  the  Athenian  Demos  at  Samos,  vi. 
284 ;  alliance  of,  with  ThSbes,  Athens, 
and  Corinth,  against  Sparta,  vii.  467 ; 
consolidation  of  Corinth  with,  vii. 
498 ;  expedition  of  Agesipolls  against, 

vii.  519  seq . ;  violent  intestine  feud 
at,  viii.  189  seq. 

Argos,  Amphilochian,  capture  of,  by 
Phormio,  v.  44 ;  attack  of  Ambra- 
kiots  on,  v.  101 ;  Eurylochus’  pro¬ 
jected  attack  upon,  v.  219. 

Argus,  destruction  of  Argeians  in  the 
grove  of,  iv  11. 

Aria ,  Alexander  in,  x.  135. 

AriadnA,  i.  204  seq. 

Ariceus,  flight  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Kunaxa,  vii.  215 ;  and  Klearchus,  vii. 
220,  222 ;  and  the  Greeks  after  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa,  vii.  223,  225,  230, 
243. 

Aridceus,  Philip,  x,  255,  270. 
AriobarzanAs,  intervention  of,  in  Greece, 

viii.  248  ;  revolt  of,  viii.  279  seq. ;  at 
the  Susian  Gates,  x.  117 ;  death  of,  x. 
118. 

Avion,  iii.  311  seq. 

Aristagoras  and  Megabatfis,  iii.  495  ; 
revolt  of,  iii.  496  seq.,  496 ;  application 
of,  to  Sparta,  iii.  497  seq. ;  application 
of,  to  Athens,  iii.  600 ;  march  of,  u> 
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Sardis,  iii.  501 ;  desertion  of  the 
Ionic  revolt  by,  iii.  506  seq. 

Aristarchus  the  Athenian,  vi.  309. 
Aristarchus  the  Lacedaemonian,  vii.  331 
seq . 

Aristeidis,  constitutional  change  intro¬ 
duced  by,  iii.  364 ;  character  of,  iv. 
28  seq. ;  elected  general,  iv.  30 ; 
banishment  of,  by  ostracism,  iv.  149 ; 
and  ThemistoklSs,  rivalry  between, 

iv.  149,  362;  restoration  of,  from 
banishment,  iv.  207 ;  joins  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Salamis,  iv.  225 ;  slaughters 
the  Persians  at  Psyttaleia,  iv.  231 ; 
equitable  assessment  of,  upon  the 
allied  Greeks,  iv.  352  seq. ;  popularity 
of,  after  the  Persian  war,  iv.  367; 
death  and  poverty  of,  iv.  377. 

Aristeus,  iv.  553,  555  seq.,  v.  103. 

Aristo  and  A  gdtus,  iv  15. 

Aristocrats,  Grecian,  bad  morality  of, 

v.  201. 

Anstodemus,  i.  440  seq. 

Aristodimus,  king  of  Messenia,  ii.  340. 
Aristodimm  Malakus ,  iii.  172. 
Aristodemus  “the  coward,’*  iv.  191,  280. 
Aristodemus  the  actor,  ix.  363. 
Aristodikus ,  iii.  416. 

Aristogeitbn  and  Harmodius,  iii.  333  seq. 
Aristoklts  and  Hipponoidas,  v.  484,  488. 
Aristokrates ,  king  of  Orchomenus,  ii. 
342,  349. 

Aristokrates  the  Athenian,  vi  200. 
AristomacM,  viii.  462. 

AristomenSs,  ii.  337,  341  seq. 

Anstonikits  of  Methymna,  x.  89,  96. 
Aristophanes,  vii.  12;  his  reason  for 
showing  up  Sokratds,  vii.  88;  his 
attack  upon  the  alleged  impiety  of 
SokratSs,  i.  358  (n.  2)  ;  and  Kle6n,  v. 
392  seq.,  398. 

AristoteUs  the  Spartan,  ix.  2. 

Aristotle  on  Spartan  women,  ii.  300 ;  on 
the  Spartan  laws  of  property,  ii.  324 ; 
meaning  of  the  word  Sophist  in,  vii. 
83 ;  formal  logic  of,  vii.  107 ;  novelties 
ascribed  to  SokratSs  by,  vii.  103 ;  and 
Hermeias,  ix.  427,  428  (n.  1) ;  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Alexander  by,  ix.  507  ;  and 
Alexander,  political  views  of,  com¬ 
pared,  x.  204  seq. 

Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  ix.  151. 
Anstus  and  NikotelOs,  viii.  447. 

Arkas  and  Kallisto,  i.  162. 

ArkenUtus  the  Second,  iii.  268;  the 
Third,  iii.  271  seq. 

Arktinus ,  ^Ethiopia  of,  ii.  89. 

Armenia,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in, 
,  vii.  269  seq. 

Amnenus,  i.  223. 

Arnold,  Ids  edition  of  Thucydides,  vi. 
SSSOi.4).  , 

Arrhibceus,  V.  814,  352,  356  seq. 
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Anian  on  the  Amazons,  i.  198  seq . 
conjecture  of,  respecting  Gerydn,  i. 
229 ;  on  Darius’  plan  against 
Alexander,  x.  59. 

Arsakes  at  Antandrus,  vi.  337. 

Arsames,  x.  61. 

ArsinoS,  x.  401  seq. 

Arsites,  x.  28. 

Art,  Grecian,  iii.  320  seq. 

Artdbanus,  iv.  108  seq. 

Artabazus,  XerxM  general,  siege  of 
Potidsea  and  Olynthus  by,  iv.  243 ; 
jealousy  of,  against  Mardonius,  iv. 
253;  conduct  of,  at  and  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  iv.  273 ;  and 
Pausanias,  iv.  344,  357. 

Artabazvx,  satrap  oj  Daskylium,  ix.  226, 
252,  292. 

Artabazus,  Darius'  general,  x.  128, 133. 

ArtaphemSs ,  satrap  of  Sardis,  Hippias 
application  to,  iii.  493 ;  and  Histiaeus, 
iii.  509,  519 ;  proceedings  of,  after  the 
reconquest  of  Ionia,  iv.  1 ;  and  Datis, 
Persian  armament  under,  iv.  18 
return  of,  to  Asia,  after  the  battle  of 
Marathdn,  iv.  49. 

Artaphemis,  the  Persian  envoy ,  v.  276 
seq. 

Artaxerxes  Longirnanus ,  iv.  375  seq.,  v. 
278  seq. 

Artaxerxis  Mnemon ,  accession  of,  vii. 
178 ;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  vi.  529, 
vii.  179,  211  seq. ;  at  Kunaxa,  vii.  213, 
216,  221 ;  death  of,  viii.  350. 

ArtaykUs ,  iv.  292  seq. 

Artemis,  i.  10,  52 ;  worship  of,  in  Asia, 
iii.  6. 

Artemis ,  Limnatis,  temple  of,  ii.  339. 

Artemisia,  iv.  215,  230. 

Artemisium,  resolution  of  Greeks  to 
oppose  XerxSs  at,  iv.  169 ;  Greek  fleet 
at,  iv.  177,  194  seq. ;  sea-fight  of,  iv. 
196  ;  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet  from, 
to  Salamis,  iv.  199. 

Arthur,  romances  of,  i.  424. 

Artisans  at  Athens,  ii.  503  seq. 

Arts,  rudimentary  state  of,  in  Homeric 
and  Hesiodic  Greece,  ii.  54. 

Aryand&s ,  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt,  iii. 
273, 

Asia,  twelve  Ionic  cities  in,  iii.  1  sea.  ; 
jEolic  cities  in,  iii.  18  seq. ;  collective 
civilization  in,  without  individual 
freedom  or  development,  iii.  121 ; 
state  of,  before  the  Persianmonarchy, 
iii  399 ;  conquests  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
in,  iii.  425 ;  expedition  of  Greek  fleet 
against,  B.C.  478,  iv.  343 ;  Alkibiadfis 
in,  vi.  367, 374 seq.,  528 seq.;  expedition 
of  Timotheus  to,  viii.  240,  279  seq. ; 
Agesilaus  in,  viii.  279  ;  measures  of 
Alexander,  before  going  to,  x.  18; 
passage  of  Alexander  to,  x.  19 ;  review 
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of  Alexander’s  army  in,  x.  22  ;  cities 
founded  by  Alexander  in,  x.  206; 
hellenized  by  the  Diadochi,  not  by 
Alexander,  x.  207 ;  how  far  really 

'  hellenized,  x.  208. 

Asia  Minor ,  Greeks  in,  ii.  163 ;  non- 
Hellenic  people  of,  iii.  31  seq. ;  features 
of  the  country  of,  iii.  32 ;  Phrygian 
music  and  worship  among  Greeks  in, 
iii.  41 ;  predominance  of  female  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  legends  of,  iii.  49 ;  Cim¬ 
merian  invasion  of,  iii.  73  seq. ;  con¬ 
quest  of,  by  the  Persians,  ui.  423  ; 
arrival  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in,  vi. 
359,  361. 

Asia,  Upper,  Scythian  invasion  of,  iii. 
76. 

Asiatic  customs  and  religion  blended 
with  Hellenic  in  the  TrOad,  i.  307. 

Asiatic  Dorians ,  iii.  29. 

Asiatic  frenzy  grafted  on  the  joviality 
of  the  Grecian  Dionysia,  i.  33. 

Asiatic  Greece,  deposition  of  despots  of, 
by  Aristagoras,  iii.  496. 

Asiatic  Greeks,  conquest  of,  by  Croesus, 
iii.  80  seq. ;  state  of,  after  Cyrus’ 
conquest  of  Lydia,  iii.  414,  applica¬ 
tion,  of,  to  Sparta,  B.c  546,  iii. 
414 ;  alliance  with,  against  Persia, 
abandoned  by  the  Athenians,  iii. 
502  ;  successes  of  Persians  against, 
iii.  504 ;  reconquest  of,  after  the  fall 
of  MilOtus,  iii.  517 ;  first  step  to  the 
ascendency  of  Athens  over,  iv.  290 ; 
not  tributary  to  Persia,  between  B.c. 
477  and  412,  iv.  424  (n.  2) ;  surrender 
of,  to  Persia,  by  Sparta,  vii.  373 ;  and 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  vii  374 ;  and 
Tissaphem&s,  vii  374;  application 
of,  to  Sparta  for  aid  against  Tissa- 
phernds,  vii.  375 ;  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  viii.  24  seq. ;  Spartan 
project  for  the  rescue  of,  viii.  41. 

Asidatte,  vii.  340  seq. 

Askalaphus  and  Ialmenus,  i  123. 

AsklepiaMs  of  Myrlea,  legendary  dis¬ 
coveries  of,  i.  227  (n.  3). 

AsWpiads,  i.  167. 

Askltpius,  i.  164  seq. 

Asopius,  son  of  Phormio,  v.  152. 

AsSpus,  Greeks  and  Persians  at,  before 
the  battle  of  Platsea,  iv.  259  seq. 

Aspasict,  v.  23  seq. 

Aspendus,  Phoenician  fleet  at,  b.C.  411, 
vi.  325,  338 ;  Alkibiadds  at,  vi.  325 ; 
Alkibiadds’  return  from,  to  Samos, 
vi.  339  ;  Alexander  at,  x.  49. 

Aspis,  x.  353  seq. 

Assembly,  Spartan  popular,  ii.  266,  276; 
Athenian  judicial,  iii.  356,  359  seq. ; 
Athenian  political,  iii.  358. 

Assyria,  relations  of,  with  Egypt,  iii. 
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Assyrian  kings,  their  command  of 
human  labour,  iii.  120. 

Assyrians  and  Medes,  iii,  51  seq.,  110 
seq. ;  contrasted  with  Phoenicians, 
Greeks,  and  Egyptians,  iii.  122 ;  and 
Phoenicians,  effect  of,  on  the  Greek 
mind,  iii.  157  seq . 

Astdkus,  v.  59,  64. 

Asieria ,  i.  6. 

Asterius ,  i.  202. 

Astrceus ,  i,  6 ;  and  E6s,  children  of,  i.  6. 

Astronomy ,  physical,  thought  impious 
by  ancient  Greeks  i.  314  (n.  1) ;  and 
physics,  knowledge  of,  among  the 
early  Greeks,  ii.  52. 

Astyagis,  story  of,  iii.  401  seq. 

Astyanax,  death  of,  i.  278. 

Astyochus,  expedition  of,  to  Ionia,  vi. 
212 ;  at  Lesbos,  vi.  213 ;  at  Chios 
and  the  opposite  coast,  vi.  220  ; 
accidental  escape  of,  vi.  222 ;  and 
Pedaritus,  vi.  221 ;  and  Tissaphernds, 
treaty  between,  vi.  224  seq.;  mission 
of  Lichas  and  others  respecting,  vi. 
226 ;  victory  of,  over  Charminus,  and 
junction  with  Antisthends,  vi.  227; 
at  Rhodes,  vi.  319 ;  at  Mildtus,  vi. 
323 ;  recal  of,  vi.  324. 

AtaLanta,  i.  52, 135  seq. 

Atarneus,  captured  and  garrisoned  by 
Derkyllidas,  vii.  386 ;  Hermeias  of, 
ix.  427,  428  {n.  1). 

AU,  i.  7. 

Athamas ,  i.  116  seq. 

Athenagoras ,  vi.  21  seq. 

AtMnS,  birth  of,  i.  9;  various  repre¬ 
sentations  of,  i.  51  ;  her  dispute  with 
PoseidOn,  i.  53,  180 ;  Chalkicekus, 
temple  of,  and  Pausanias,  iv.  361 ; 
Polias,  reported  prodigy  in  the 
temple  of,  on  Xerxes'  approach,  iv. 
205. 

Athenian  victims  for  the  MinOtaur,  i. 
204 ;  ceremonies  commemorative  of 
the  destruction  of  the  MinOtaur,  i. 
205 ;  democracy,  Ivleisthends  the 
real  author  of,  iii.  359  ;  people, 
judicial  attributes  of,  iii.  359 ;  nobles, 
early  violence  of,  iii.  371 ;  energy, 
development  of,  after  Kleisthends* 
revolution,  iii.  394  ;  seamen,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  Ionians  at  Ladd,  iii. 
514  ;  dikasts,  temper  of,  in  estimat¬ 
ing  past  services,  iv.  58 :  democracy, 
origin  of  the  apparent  fickleness  of, 
iv.  61  seq. ;  envoy,  speech  of,  to  Gelo, 
iv.  308 ;  parties  and  politics,  effect  of 
the  Persian  war  upon,  iv.  364  seq. ; 
empire,  iv.  379  seq.,  389  (n.  1),  428, 
523,  527  (n.  1),  630,  vi  499  seq. ; 
power,  increase  of,  after  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Delian  confederacy,  iv. 
400;  auxiliaries  to  Sparta  against 
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the  Helots,  iv.  404  seq. ;  democracy, 
consummation  of,  iv.  464 ;  armament 
against  Samos,  under  PeriklSs,  So- 
phoklSs,  &c.,  iv.  512  seq. ;  private 
citizens,  redress  of  the  alhes  against, 

iv.  525;  assembly,  speeches  of  the 
Korkyraean  and  Corinthian  envoys 
to,  iv.  541  seq. ;  naval  attack,  iv. 
546;  envoy,  reply  of,  to  the  Cor- 
intliian  envoy,  at  the  Spartan 
assembly,  v.  10  seq . ;  expedition  to 
ravage  Peloponnesus,  B.c.  431,  v.  58 ; 
armament  to  Potidsea  and  Chalkidic 
Thrace,  B.C.  429,  v.  112;  assembly, 
debates  in,  respecting  Mityl5n§,  v. 
159,  164  seq. ;  assembly,  about  the 
Lacedaemonian  prisoners  in  Sphak- 
teria,  v.  242  seq. ;  assembly,  on  De¬ 
mosthenes*  application  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  attack  Sphakteria,  v.  252 
seq. ;  hoplites,  at  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolis,  v.  388 ;  fleet,  operations  of, 
near  MessenS  and  Rhegium,  B.c.  425, 

v.  531 ;  assembly,  and  the  expedition 
to  Sicily,  v.  544  seq.,  545 ;  treasury, 
abundance  in,  B.c  415,  vi.  3;  fleet 
in  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vi.  128, 
130  seq.,  144  seq ,  153  seq. ;  prisoners 
at  Syracuse,  vi.  177  seq. ;  fleet  at 
Samos,  B  c.  412,  vi.  220 ;  democracy, 
securities  in,  against  corruption,  vi. 
231 ;  assembly,  vote  of,  in  favour  of 
oligarchical  change,  vi  245;  assembly 
at  Koldnus,  vi.  2(33 ;  democracy,  re¬ 
constitution  of,  at  Samos,  vi.  276; 
squadron,  escape  of,  from  Sestos  to 
E1«3pus,  vi.  329 ;  fleet  at  Kynoss&ma, 

vi.  333  seq. ;  fleet  at  Abydos,  vi.  340 ; 
fleet,  concentration  of,  at  Kardia,  vi. 
343  ;  fleet  at  the  Bosphorus,  B.c.  410, 
vi.  349;  fleet  at  Arginusse,  vi.  392 
seq. ;  assembly,  debates  in.  on  the 
generals  at  Arginusse,  vi.  402-412, 416- 
425 ;  fleet,  inaction  of,  after  the  battle 
of  Arginusse,  vi.  435  ;  fleet,  removal 
of,  from  Samos  to  JEgospotami,  vi. 
437;  fleet,  capture  of,  at  ASgos- 
potami,  vi.  438  seq. ;  kleruchs  and 
allies  after  the  battle  of  JSgospotami, 
vi.  444;  tragedy,  growth  of,  vli.  2; 
mind,  influence  of  comedy  on,  vii.  13 
seq. ;  character  not  corrupted  be¬ 
tween  B.C.  480  and  405,  vii.  54  seq.  ; 
confederacy,  new,  B.C.  378,  viii.  97 
seq. ;  and  Theban  cavalry,  battle  of, 
near  Mantineia,  B.c.  362,  viii.  318 
seq. ;  marine,  reform  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  by  Demosthenes,  ix.  448. 

Athenians  and  the  Herakleids,  i.  90; 
and  Sigeium,  i.  308  ;  and  Samians, 
contrast  between,  iii.  460;  active 
patriotism  of,  between  B.C.  500-400, 
iii.  396 ;  diminished  active  sentiment 
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of,  after  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  iii.  397 ; 
alliance  with  Asiatic  Greeks  aban¬ 
doned  by,  iii.  502 ;  Darius’  revenge 
against,  iii.  508 ;  terror  and  sympathy 
of,  on  the  capture  of  Miletus,  iii. 
520;  appeal  of,  to  Sparta,  against 
the  Medism  of  JEgina,  iv.  8 ;  condi¬ 
tion  and  character  of,  B.C.  490,  iv. 
23 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta,_  before 
the  battle  of  Marathdn,  iv.  30; 
victory  of,  at  Marathon,  iv.  S3  seq., 
44 ;  alleged  fickleness  and  ingratitude 
of,  towards  Miltiad6s,  iv.  56  seq. ; 
answers  of  the  Delphian  oracle  to, 
on  the  eve  of  Xerxes’  invasion,  iv. 
158;  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  of,  on 
Xerxes’  invasion,  iv.  160  seq. ;  hope¬ 
less  situation  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  iv.  204 ;  conduct  of*  on 
the  approach  of  Xerxes,  iv.  205  seq. ; 
victory  of,  at  Salamis,  iv.  208,  215 
seq. ;  honour  awarded  to,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  iv.  239;  under 
Pausanias  in  Bceotia,  iv.  256;  and 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  before  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  iv.  264 ;  and  Spar¬ 
tans  at  Plataea,  iv.  264  ;  victory  of,  at 
Plataea,  iv.  270  seq. ;  and  continental 
Ionians,  after  the  battle  of  Mykaie, 
iv.  290 ;  attack  the  Chersonese,  B.C. 
479,  iv.  291 ;  the  leaders  of  Grecian 
progress  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
iv.  332 ;  rebuild  their  city,  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  iv.  333  seq. ;  effect 
of  the  opposition  to  the  fortification 
of  Athens  upon,  iv.  337 ;  induced  by 
ThemistoklSs  to  build  twenty  new 
triremes  annually,  iv.  342;  activity 
of,  in  the  first  ten  years  of  their 
hegemony,  iv.  388  seq.,  391 ;  renounce 
the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  join  Argos 
and  Thessaly,  iv.  407  seq. ;  proceed¬ 
ings  of,  in  Cyprus,  Phoenicia,  Egypt, 
and  Megara,  B.C.  460;  iv.  409 ;  defeat 
the  JSgmetans,  B.c.  459,  iv.  410 ;  de¬ 
feat  of,  at  Tanagra,  iv.  415 ;  victory 
of,  at  (Enophyta,  iv.  418 ;  sail  round 
Peloponnesus  under  TolmidSs,  iv. 
419 ;  march  against  Thessaly,  iv.  419 ; 
defeat  and  losses  of,  in  Egypt,  b.c. 
460-455,  iv.  420 ;  victories  of,  at  Cy¬ 
prus,  under  AnaxikvatSs,  iv.  422  ; 
defeat  of,  at  Kordneia,  iv.  432; 
personal  activity  of,  after  the  reforms 
of  PeriklSs  and  Ephialtes,  iv.  487; 
pride  of,  in  the  empire  of  Athens,  iv. 
496 ;  settlements  of,  in  the  ASgean. 
during  the  Thirty  years’  truce,  iv. 
496 ;  decision  of,  respecting  Corinth 
and  Korkyra,  iv.  544 ;  victory  of,  near 
Potideea,  iv.  555 ;  blockade  of  Poti- 
daea  by,  iv.  556 ;  counter-demand  of, 
upon  Sparta,  for  expiation  of  sacri- 
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lege,  v.  30 ;  final  answer  of,  to  the 
Spartans  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  v.  35;  expel  the  JEginetans 
from  iEgina,  B.c.  431,  v.  59 ;  ravage 
of  the  Megarid  by,  in  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  v.  60;  irritation  of,  at 
their  losses  from  the  plague  and 
the  Peloponnesians,  v.  86 ;  energetic 
demonstration  of,  B.c.  428,  v.  151; 
their  feeling  and  conduct  towards 
the  revolted  Mitylenseans,  v.  169  seq., 
176  seq. ;  and  Lacedemonians  at 
Pylus,  armistice  between,  v.  241 ; 
demands  of,  in  return  for  the  release 
of  the  Lacedemonians  iu  Sphakteria, 

v.  244;  and  Boeotians,  debate  be¬ 
tween,  after  the  battle  of  Delium, 
B  C.  424,  v.  307  seq. ;  discontent  of, 
with  Sparta,  on  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  peace  of  Nikias,  v.  413 :  recap¬ 
ture  of  Ski6n6by,  v.  426 ;  and  Amphi- 
polis,  v.  502,  ix.  212,  228  seq. ;  siege 
and  capture  or  Melos  by,  v.  511  seq. ; 
treatment  of  AlkibiadSs  by,  for  his 
alleged  profanation  of  the  mysteries, 

vi.  48  seq. ;  victory  of,  near  the  Olym- 
pieion  at  Syracuse,  vi.  55  seq. ;  for¬ 
bearance  of,  towards  Nikias,  vi.  59 
seq. ;  not  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  B.c.  415, 
vi.  59  (n.  2);  defeat  of,  at  Epipolae, 
B.c.  414,  vi.  105 ;  conduct  of,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  Nikias*  despatch,  B.c.  414, 
vi.  113,  316  seq. ;  victory  of,  in  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  413,  vi. 
125;  and  Syracusans,  conflicts  be¬ 
tween,  in  the  Great  Harbour,  vi.  128, 
132  seq.,  149  seq.,  157  seq. ;  postpone¬ 
ment  of  their  retreat  from  Syracuse 
by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  vi.  147 ; 
blockade  of,  in  the  harbour  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  vi.  151  seq.,  163  seq. ;  and  Corin¬ 
thians  near  Naupaktus,  vi.  189  seq. : 
resolutions  of,  after  the  disaster  at 
Syracuse,  vi.  193  seq. ;  suspicions  of, 
about  Chios,  vi.  199  seq. ;  defeat 
Alkamends  and  the  Peloponnesian 
■fleet,  vi.  201 ;  effect  of  tne  Chian 
revolt  on,  vi.  204 ;  harassing  opera¬ 
tions  of,  against  Chios,  b.c.  412,  vi. 
214  seq.,  222 ;  victory  of,  near  Mildtus, 
B.c.  412,  vi.  216,  217 ;  retirement  of, 
from  Mildtus,  B.c.  412,  vi.  217 ;  naval 
defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  b.c.  411,  vi. 
298  seq. ;  moderation  of,  on  the  despo¬ 
tism  of  the  Thirty  and  the  Four 
Hundred,  vi.  315  seq.,  518  seq. ;  victory 
of,  at  Kyzikus,  vi.  344;  convention 
of,  with  Pbarnabazus,  about  Chal- 
kedon,  vi.  356;  capture  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  by,  vi.  357 ;  different  behaviour 
of,  towards  Alkibiadds  and  Nikias, 
vi.  881 ;  victory  of,  at  Argmusse,  vi. 
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392  seq.  ;  remorse  of,  after  the  death 
of  the  generals  at  Arginusse,  vi.  426 ; 
first  proposals  of,  to  Sparta,  after 
the  battle  of  Aflgospotami,  vi.  446 ; 
repayment  of  the  Laeediemonians  by, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  demo¬ 
cracy,  B.C.  403,  vi.  522;  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  Dorieus,  vii.  437  seq. ;  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth 
by,  vii.  503 ;  and  Evagoras  of  Cyprus, 

vii.  528,  538 :  successes  of  Antalkidas 
against,  vii.  547 ;  their  alleged  envy 
of  distinguished  generals,  viii.  102 
(n.  2) ;  and  Alexander  of  Pliers?,  viii. 
270 ;  project  of,  to  seize  Corinth,  B.c. 
366,  viii.  275 ;  and  Chariddmus  in  the 
Chersonese,  B.c.  360*358,  viii.  360  seq. ; 
the  alliance  of  Olynthus  rejected  by, 
B.c.  358,  ix.  231 ;  their  remissness  in 
assisting  Methdnd,  ix.  254;  change 
m  the  character  of,  between  B.c.  431 
and  360,  ix.  272 ;  prompt  resistance 
of,  to  Philip  at  Thermopylae,  ix.  288 ; 
expedition  of,  to  Olyntnus,  B  C.  349, 
ix.  337 ;  capture  of,  at  Olynthus,  ix. 
355,  861 ;  letter  of  Philip  to,  ix.  398, 
403  ;  and  the  Phokians  at  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  B.C.  347-346,  ix.  406  seq. ;  letter 
of  Philip  to,  declaring  war,  b.c.  340, 
ix.  441  seq. ;  refusal  of,  to  take  part 
in  the  Araphiktyonic  proceedings 
against  Amphissa,  ix.  463;  Philip 
asks  the  Thebans  to  assist  in  attack¬ 
ing,  ix.  468  seq. ;  and  Thebans,  war 
of,  against  Philip  in  Phokis,  ix.  477 
seq. ;  and  Philip,  peace  of  DemadOs 
between,  ix.  490  seq. ;  their  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Philip  as  head  of  Greece,  ix. 
490,  492  seq. ;  captured  at  the  Grani- 
kus,  x.  36 ;  champions  of  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Greece,  B.c.  323,  x.  247; 
helpless  condition  of,  B.c.  802-301,  x. 
318. 

Athens ,  historical,  impersonal  authority 
of  law  in,  ii.  23 ;  treatment  of  homi¬ 
cide  in.  ii.  32  seq. ;  military  classifica¬ 
tion  at,  ii.  371 ;  meagre  history  of, 
before  JDrako,  ii.  422 ;  tribunals  for 
homicide  at,  ii.  448;  local  supersti¬ 
tions  at,  about  trial  of  homicide,  ii. 
451 ;  pestilence  and  suffering  at,  after 
the  Kylonian  massacre,  ii.  456 ;  and 
Megara,  war  between,  about  Salamis, 
ii.  461  seq. ;  acquisition  of  Salamis 
by,  ii,  402;  state  of,  immediately 
before  the  legislation  of  Soldn,  ii. 
464  seq. ;  rights  of  property  sacred 
at,  ii.  475,  481  seq. ;  rate  of  interest 
free  at,  ii.  483;  political  rights  of 
Soldn’s  four  classes  at,  ii.  488  seq, ; 
democracy  at,  begins  with  Kleis- 
thenOs,  ii.  494 ;  distinction  between 
the  democracy  at,  and  Soldn’s  con- 
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stitution,  ii.  495 ;  Soldn’s  departure 
from,  ii.  513 ;  Soldn’s  return  to,  ii. 
519;  connexion  of,  with  Thracian 
Chersondsus,  under  Peisistratus,  iii. 
337  seq. ;  after  the  expulsion  of  Hip- 
pias,  iii.  346 ;  introduction  of  uni¬ 
versal  admissibility  to  office  at,  iii. 
362;  necessity  for  creating  a  con¬ 
stitutional  morality  at,  in  the  time 
of  Kleisthenfis,  iii.  371 ;  application 
of,  for  alliance  with  Persia,  iii.  3S3 ; 
and  Platsea,  first  connexion  between, 

iii.  3S3 ;  successes  of,  against 
Boeotians  and  Chalkidians,  iii.  386; 
war  of  iEgina  against,  iii.  389j  iv.  6 ; 
application  of  Aristagoras  to,  hi.  500 ; 
treatment  of  Darius’  herald  at,  iv. 
7 ;  traitors  at,  B  c.  490,  iv.  21,  45 : 
penal  procedure  at,  iv.  52  (n.  1) ;  and 
JEgina.  war  between,  from  b.c.  488 
to  481,  iv.  146,  148  seq.,  156,  419 ;  first 
growth  of  the  naval  force  of,  iv.  150 ; 
fleet  oi,  the  salvation  of  Greece,  iv. 
152;  and  Sparta,  no  heralds  sent 
from  Xerxds  to,  iv.  155;  Pan-hellenic 
congress  convened  by,  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  iv.  156  ;  and  iEgina, 

occupation  of,  by  Xerxds,  iv.  209  seq. ; 
Maraonius  at,  iv.  248  seq. ;  first  step 
to  the  separate  ascendency  of,  over 
Asiatic  Greeks,  iv.  291 ;  conduct  of, 
in  the  repulse  of  the  Persians,  iv.  332 ; 
Long  walls  at,  iv.  338  seq.,  412  seq., 
vii.  487  'seq.;  plans  of  Themis  tokl§s 
for  the  naval  aggrandizement  of,  iv. 
339  seq.  ;  increase  of  metics  and 
commerce  at,  after  the  enlargement 
of  Peirseus,  iv.  341 ;  headship  of  the 
allied  Greeks  transferred  from  Sparta 
to,  iv.  346  seq. ;  and  Sparta,  first  open 
separation  between,  iv.  348  seq.,  379  ; 
proceedings  of,  on  being  made  leader 
of  the  allied  Greeks,  iv.  352  sea. ; 
stimulus  to  democracy  at,  from  the 
Persian  war,  iv.  364 ;  changes  in  the 
Kleisthenean  constitution  at,  after 
the  Persian  war,  iv.  365  seq. ;  long¬ 
sighted  ambition  imputed  to,  iv.  382 ; 
enforcing  sanction  of  the  confederacy 
of  Ddlos  exercised  by,  iv.  386;  in¬ 
creasing  power  and  unpopularity  of, 
among  the  allied  Greeks,  iv.  389  seq. ; 
as  guardian  of  the  iEgean  against 
iracy,  between  B.c.  476-466,  iv.  392 ; 
ones  of  Theseus  conveyed  to,  iv.  392 ; 
quarrel  of,  with  Thasos,  B.C.  465,  iv. 
397 ;  first  attempt  of,  to  found  a  city 
at  Ennea  Hodoi  on  the  Strymon,  iv. 
398;  alliance  of,  with  Megara,  B.C. 
461,  iv.  408;  growing  hatred  of 
Corinth  and  neighbouring  states  to, 
B.c.  461,  iv.  408 ;  war  of,  with  Corinth, 
yEgina,  &c.,  B.C.  459,  iv.  410  seq. ; 
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reconciliation  between  leaders  and 
parties  at,_  after  the  battle  of 
Tanagra,  xv.  417;  acquisition  of 
Bceotia,  Phokis,  and  Lokris  by,  iv. 
418 ;  and  the  Peloponnesians,  five 
years’  truce  between,  iv.  421 ;  and 
Persia,  treaty  between,  b.c.  450,  iv. 
422  seq. ;  fund  of  the  confederacy 
transferred  from  Ddlos  to,  iv.  428; 
position  and  prospects  of,  about  B.C. 
448,  iv.  429  seq. ;  commencement  of 
the  decline  of,  iv.  431  seq. ;  and 
Delphi,  B.C.  452-447,  iv.  431 ;  loss  of 
Boeotia  by,  iv.  432  seq. ;  despondency 
at,  after  the  defeat  at  Kordneia,  iv. 
435 ;  and  Sparta,  thirty  years’  truce 
between,  iv.  435  ;  and  Megara,  feud 
between,  iv.  436;  magistrates  and 
Areopagus  in  early,  iv.  438 ;  increase 
of  democratical  sentiment  at,  between 
the  time  of  Aristeidds  and  Periklds, 

iv.  440 ;  choice  of  magistrates  by  lot 
at,  iv.  441 ;  oligarchical  party  at,  iv. 
446 ;  maritime  empire  of,  iv.  487  seq., 
vi.  499,  509,  viii.  8  seq. ;  maritime 
revenue  of,  iv.  491,  seq.,  492  (n.  3).  520  ; 
commercial  relations  of,  in  the  Thirty 
years’  truce,  iv.  496  ;  political  con¬ 
dition  of,  between  B.C.  445-431,  iv.  501 
seq . ;  improvements  in  tbe  city  of, 
under  Peiiklds,  iv.  505  seq.,  508  seq. ; 
Perikl&s,  attempt  to  convene  a 
Grecian  congress  at,  iv.  510 ;  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Samians  to  Sparta  for  aid 
against,  iv.  515 ;  funeral  ceremony  of 
slain  warriors  at,  iv.  516 ;  and  her 
subject-allies,  iv.  517  seq.,  531;  and 
Sparta,  confederacies  of,  iv.  532; 
reinforcement  from,  to  Korkyra 
against  Corinth,  iv.  544  seq.,  549; 
and  Corinth,  after  the  second  naval 
battle  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra, 

iv.  549  seq. ;  and  Perdikkas,  iv.  551 
seq.,  v.  361  seq.,  501 ;  non-aggressive, 
between  B.c.  445-431,  v.  1 ;  Megara. 
prohibited  from  trading  with,  v.  1 ; 
hostility  of  the  Corinthians  to,  after 
their  defeat  near  Potidaea,  v.  3 ;  dis¬ 
cussion  and  decision  of  the  Spartan 
assembly  upon  war  with,  B.C.  431,  v. 
5  seq. ;  position  and  prospects  of,  on 
commencing  the  Peloponnesian  war, 

v.  19  seq.,  33  seq.,  44  seq.;  requisitions 
addressed  to,  by  Sparta,  B.c.  341,  v. 
22  seq.,  29  seq. ;  assembly  at,  on  war 
with  Sparta,  B.c.  431,  v.  31  seq. ; 
conduct  of,  on  the  Theban  night- 
surprise  of  Platsea,  v.  43  seq. ;  and 
the  Akarnanians,  alliance  between, 

v.  44 ;  crowding  of  population  into, 
on  Archidamus’  invasion  of  Attica, 
v.  53 ;  clamour  at,  on  Archidamus' 
ravage  of  Acharnse,  v.  54  ;  measures 
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for  the  permanent  defence  of,  B.c. 
431,  v.  61  seq. ;  alliance  of  Sitalkds 
■with,  v.  64.  131  seq. ;  freedom 
of*  individual  thought  and  action  at, 

v.  71  seq. ;  position  of,  at  the  time  of 
Perikles’  funeral  oration,  v.  74  ;  the 
plague  at,  v.  77  seq.,  211 ;  proceedings 
of,  on  learning  the  revolt  of  Mity- 
16n6,  v.  144;  exhausted  treasury  of, 
B.C.  428,  v.  153 ;  new  politicians  at, 
after  Perikl&s,  v.  165  seq. ;  revolutions 
at,  contrasted  with  those  at  Korkyra, 

v.  201 ;  political  clubs  at,  v.  20S ;  and 
the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  v.  243 
seq.,  267  seq.,  409  seq. ;  fluctuation  of 
feeling  at,  as  to  the  Peleponnesian 
war,  v.  271 ;  and  her  Thracian  sub¬ 
ject-allies,  v.  318  seq. ;  and  Brasidas* 
conquests  in  Thrace,  v.  326;  and 
Sparta,  one  year's  truce  between, 
B.c.  423,  v.  346  seq. ;  and  Sparta,  re¬ 
lations  between,  B.C.  423-422,  v.  362 
seq. ;  necessity  for  voluntary  accusers 
at,  v.  397;  and  Sparta,  alliance  be¬ 
tween,  B.C.  421,  v.  408;  application 
of  Corinthians  to,  B.C.  421,  v.  423 ; 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  at,  about 
Panaktum  and  Pylus,  B.C.  420,  v. 
433;  and  Argos,  alliance  between, 
B.C.  420,  v.  445  seq. ;  convention  of, 
with  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  Elis, 
B.C.  420,  v.  451  seq. ;  policy  of, 
attempted  by  Alkibiadfis,  B.c.  419,  v. 
462 ;  attack  of,  upon  Epidaurus, 
B.C.  419,  v.  464;  and  Sparta,  rela¬ 
tions  between,  b.c.  419,  v.  469 ;  and 
Argos,  renewed  alliance  between, 
B  c.  417,  v.  499 ;  and  Sparta,  relations 
between,  B.C.  416,  v.  500;  and  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  v.  529,  538,  541 
seq.,  554  seq.,  vi.  191 ;  and  Sicily,  re¬ 
lations  of,  altered  by  the  quarrel 
between  Corinth  and  Korkyra,  v. 
526 ;  mutilation  of  the  Hermse  at,  vi. 
4  seq.,  31  seq. ;  injurious  effects  of 
AlkibiadSs’  banishment  upon,  B.C. 
415,  vi.  51 ;  Nikias’  despatch  to,  for 
reinforcements,  B.C.  414,  vi.  57,  108 
seq. ;  and  Sparta,  violation  of  the 
peace  between,  b.c.  414,  vi.  119; 
effects  of  the  Lacedaemonian  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Dekeleia  on,  vi,  185  ;  dis¬ 
missal  of  Thracian  mercenaries  from, 

vi.  188  seq.;  revolt  of  Chios,  Brythwe, 
andKlazomeuse  from,  B.c.  412,  vi.  202 
seq. ;  appropriation  of  the  reserve 
fund  at,  vi.  204 ;  loss  of  Teds  by,  B.c. 
412,  vi.  205;  revolt  of  Lebedos  and 
Ewe  from,  B.c.  412,  vi.  207 ;  loss  and 
recovery  of  Lesbos  by,  B.C.  412,  vi. 
212  seq. ;  recovery  of  Klazomense  by, 
B.c.  412,  vi.  214 ;  rally  of,  during  the 
year  after  the  disaster  at  Syracuse, 
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vi.  232 ;  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  at,  vi.  232,  237  seq.,  258  seq  ; 
loss  of  Ordpus  by,  vi.  255 ;  arrival  of 
the  Paralus  at,  from  Samos,  vi.  259 ; 
constitutional  morality  of,  vi.  271 ; 
restoration  of  Democracy  at,  B.c.  411, 
vi.  301  seq. ;  contrast  between  oli¬ 
garchy  at,  and  democracy  at  Samos, 
B.C.  411,  vi.  316  seq. ;  revolt  of  Abydos 
and  Lampsakus  from,  vi.  319 ;  revolt 
of  Byzantium  from,  b.c.  411,  vi.  322 ; 
revolt  of  Kyzikus  from,  vi.  336 ;  zeal 
of  Pharnabazus  against,  vi.  337 ;  pro¬ 
posals  of  peace  from  Sparta  to,  B.C. 
410,  vi.  345  seq. ;  return  of  Alkibiad^s 
to,  B.c.  407,  vi.  367  seq. ;  fruitless 
attempt  of  Agis  to  surprise,  b.c.  407. 

vi.  374 ;  complaints  at,  against  Alki- 
biad^s,  B.C.  407,  vi.  379  seq. ;  con¬ 
flicting  sentiments  at,  caused  by  the 
battle  of  Arginusse,  vi.  397;  alleged 
proposals  of  peace  from  Sparta  to, 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusse,  vi.  431 ; 
condition  of  her  dependencies,  after 
the  battle  of  JEgospotami,  vi.  444  seq.-; 
oath  of  mutual  harmony  at,  after  the 
battle  of  JEgospotami,  vi.  445 ;  sur¬ 
render  of,  to'  Lysander,  vi.  449  seq. ; 
return  of  oligarchical  exiles  to,  B.C. 
404,  vi.  451;  oligarchical  party  at, 
B.C.  404,  vi  454  seq. ;  imprisonment  of 
Strombiehid6s  and  other  democrats 
at,  B.C.  404,  vi  454;  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  at,  vi.  455,  458  seq.,  vii.  350 
seq.,  365  seq.;  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
at,  under  Kallibius,  vi.  461 ;  altera¬ 
tion  of  feeling  in  Greece  after  the 
capture  of,  by  Lysander,  vi.  478,  483, 
493 ;  restoration  of  Thrasybulus  and 
the  exiles  to,  vi.  497 ;  restoration  of 
the  democracy  at,  B.c.  403,  vi.  498, 
510  seq.,  523  seq. ;  condition  of,  B.C. 
405-403,  VI.  509 ;  abolition  ot  Helleno- 
tamiae  and  restriction  of  citizenship 
at,  B.c.  403,  vi.  527$fiff. ;  development 
of  dramatic  genius  at,  between  the 
time  of  Kleisthends  and  of  Eukleidds, 

vii.  2  seq.,  9  seq. ;  accessibility  of  the 
theatre  at,  vii.  4 ;  growth  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy  at,  vii.  20  seq. ; 
literary  and  philosophical  antipathy 
at,  vii.  29 ;  enlargement  of  the  field  of 
education  at,  vii.  31 ;  sophists  at.  vii. 
32  sea.,  76  seq. :  banishment  of  Xeno- 
phdn  from,  vii.  343 ;  Theban  applica¬ 
tion  to,  for  aid  against  Sparta,  B.C. 
395,  vii.  457  seq. ;  alliance  of  Th£bes, 
Corinth,  Argos,  and,  against  Sparta, 

vii.  467 ;  contrast  between  political 
conflicts  at,  and  at  Corinth,  vii.  496 
(n.  2);  alarm  at,  on  the  Lacedae¬ 
monian  capture  of  the  Long  Walls  at 
Corinth,  vii.  505;  and  -®gina,  b.C. 
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389,  vii.  535  seq. ;  financial  condition 
of,  from  B.c.  403  to  387,  vii.  541 
seq. ;  creation  of  the  Thedric  Board 
at,  vii  541;  property-taxes  at,  vii. 
543  (n.  2) ;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  viii.  2,  12;  applications 
of,  to  Persia,  B.c.  413,  viii  6; 
and  Evagoras,  viii.  17  seq. ;  naval  com¬ 
petition  of,  with  Sparta,  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  viii.  39  seq.;  and 
Macedonia,  contrast  between,  viii 
44 ;  Theban  exiles  at,  after  the 
seizure  of  the  JKadmeia  by  Phcebidas, 
viii  58,  76  seq.;  condemnation  of  the 
generals  at,  who  had  favoured  the 
enterprise  of  Pelopidas,  viii.  90 ;  con¬ 
trast  between  judicial  procedure  at, 
and  at  Sparta,  viii.  96 ;  hostility  of, 
to  Sparta,  and  alliance  with  Thebes, 
B.C.  378,  viii.  96;  exertions  of,  to 
form  a  new  maritime  confederacy, 
B.O.  378,  viii  97  seq. ;  absence  of 
Athenian  generals  from,  viii  102  (n. 
2);  synod  of  new  confederates  at, 
B.c  378,  viii.  105 ;  nature  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Solomon  census  at,  viii. 
106 seq.;  new  census  at,  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Nausinikus,  viii  108  seq. ; 
symmories  at,  viii.  110  seq.;  financial 
difficulties  of,  B.c.  374,  viii.  125 ;  dis¬ 
pleasure  of,  against  Thebes,  B.C. 
374,  viii.  126,  140 ;  separate  peace  of, 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  B.c.  374, 
viii.  128, 133 ,  disposition  of,  towards 
peace  with  Sparta,  B.c.  372,  viii.  149, 
155 ;  and  the  dealings  of  Thebes  with 
Plataea  and  Thespiss,  B.C.  372,  viii. 
153  seq.;  and  the  peace  of,  B.c.  371, 
viii.  157,  161 ;  and  Sparta,  difference 
between,  in  passive  endurance  and 
active  energy,  viii.  177 ;  the  Theban 
victory  at  Leuktra  not  well  received 
at,  viii.  179 ;  at  the  head  of  a  new 
Peloponnesian  land  confederacy,  B.c. 
371,  viii.  191 ;  application  of  Arca¬ 
dians  to,  for  aid  against  Sparta,  B.c. 
370,  viii.  202 ;  application  of  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Phlius  to,  for  aid 
against  Thebes,  b.c.  369,  viii.  223 
seq. ;  ambitious  views  of,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  viii.  282  seq.;  and 

»  alliance  between,  B.C.  369, 

• ;  embassies  from,  to  Persia, 
viii.  264,  266,  279  ;  loss  of  Or&pus  by, 
B.c.  366,  viii.  272 ;  alliance  of,  with 
Arcadia,  b.c.  366,  viii.  273;  partial 
readmission  of,  to  the  Chersonese, 
B.C.  365,  viii.  281  seq. ;  and  Kotys, 
viii.  284  seg.,  355  ;  Theban  naval 
operations  against,  under  Epa- 
meinondas,  viii.  288  seq.;  naval  opera¬ 
tions  of  Alexander  of  Pherse  against, 
viii.  353 ;  and  Miltoky thes,  viii  355 ; 
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restoration  ,  of  the  Chersonese  to 
B.c.  358,  viu.  362;  transmarine  em* 
pire  of,  B.C.  358,  viii.  363  ;  condiS 
of  B.C.  360-359  ik.  197;  proceedings  of 
Philip  towards,  on  his  accession,  ix 
209 ;  and  Euboea,  ix.  213  seq.,  329  seq  • 
surrender  of  the  Chersonese  to  bc 
35S  ix.  216  ;  revolt  of  Chios,  K6s, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  from,  b  c 
358,  ix.  216  seq.,  226  ;  armament  and 
operations  of,  m  the  Hellespont,  b.c. 
357,  ix.  220 ;  loss  of  power  to 
from  the  Social  War,  ix.  227 ;  Philip’s 
hostilities  against,  B.c.  358-856,  ix 
232;  recovery  of  Sestos  by,  b.c.  353* 
ix-,2^?^.mtri8?les  of  KersobleptSs 
and  Philip  against,  b  c.  353,  ix.  253 : 
countenance  of  the  Phokiansby,  b.c 
353,  ix.  256;  applications  of  Sparta 
and  Megalopolis  to,  B.c.  353,  ix.  257 
283 ;  alarm  about  Persia  at,  b.c  364* 
ix.  278  ;  Philip’s  naval  operations 
against,  B.c.  351,  ix.  296  seq ;  and 
Olynthus,  317,  321,  325,  337  seq.,  355 
361 ;  and  Philip,  overtures  for  peace 
between,  B.c.  348,  ix.  359  seq.;  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Phokians  to,  for  aid 
against  Philip  at  Thermoplyse,  ix 
365  seq. ;  embassies  to  Philip  from 
ix.  369  seq.,  390  seq.,  409,  416  seq. ; 
resolution  of  the  synod  of  allies  at 
respecting  Philip,  ix.  377 ;  assemblies 
at,  in  the  presence  of  the  Mace- 


motion  of  Bbilokrates  for  peace  and 
alliance  between  Philip  and,  ix.  379 
seq.;  ratification  of  peace  and  alliance 
between  Philip  and,  ix.  384  seq.,  416 
seq.;  alarm  and  displeasure  at,  on  the 
surrender  of  Thermopylae  to  Philip, 
ix.  409;  professions  of  Philip  to, 
after  his  conquest  of  Thermopylae, 
ix.  411 ;  and  the  honours  conferred 
upon  Philip  by  the  Amphiktyons,  ix. 
414 ;  and  Philip,  formal  peace 
between,  from  B.c.  346  to  340,  ix.  428 ; 
mission  of  Python  from  Philip  to,  ix. 
431;  and  Philip,  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  in  the  peace  of,  B.c.  646, 
between,  ix.  431  seq. ;  and  Philip, 
disputes  between,  about  the  Bos¬ 
porus  and  Hellespont,  ix.  436;  in¬ 
creased  influence  of  Demosthenes  at, 
B.C.  841-338,  ix.  438  ;  services  of 
Kallias  the  Ch&lkidian  to,  B.c.  841, 
ix,  438:  and  Philip,  declaration  of 
war  between,  B.c.  340,  ix.  440  seq. ; 
vote  of  thanks  from  Byzantium  and 
the  Chersonese  to,  ix.  446 ;  accusation 
of  the  Amphissians  against,  at  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  B.C.  839,  ix. 
455  seq. ;  and  Thebes,  unfriendly 
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relations  between,  B.c.  339,  is.  468 ; 
proceedings  at,  on  Philip’s  fortifica¬ 
tion  of  Elateia  and  application  to 
ThObes  for  aid,  ix.  468  sea.,  474 ;  and 
ThObes,  alliance  of,  against  Philip, 
B.c.  339,  ix.  474 ;  Demosthenes 
crowned  at,  ix.  477,  480 ;  proceedings 
at,  on  the  defeat  at  Chseroneia,  ix. 
485  seq. ;  lenity  of  Philip  towards, 
after  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  ix. 
488;  means  of  resistance  at,  after 
the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  ix.  491; 
honorary  votes  at,  in  favour  of 
Philip,  ix.  492  ;  sentiment  at,  on  the 
death  of  Philip,  ix.  512  ;  submission 
of,  to  Alexander,  ix.  514 ;  conduct  of, 
on  Alexander’s  violation  of  the  con¬ 
vention  at  Corinth,  ix.  521  seq. ;  pro¬ 
ceedings  at,  on  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander,  ix.  544 ;  Alex¬ 
ander  demands  the  surrender  of  anti- 
Macedonian  leaders  at,  ix.  545  ; 
pacific  policy  of,  in  Alexander’s 
time,  x.  215  seg.;  position  of  parties 
at,  during  and  after  the  anti-Mace¬ 
donian  struggle  of  Agis,  x.  223 ;  sub¬ 
mission  of,  to  Antipater,  x.  258  seq.; 
state  of  parties  at,  on  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Polyspercnon,  x.  279 ;  Kas- 
sander  gets  possession  of,  x.  296  ; 
under  Demetrius  Phalereus,  x.  297 
seq. ;  census  at,  under  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  x.  297 ;  Demetrius  Polior- 
ketds  at,  x.  308  seq.,  317,  319  seq.,  321 ; 
alteration  of  sentiment  at,  between 
B.C.  338  and  307,  x.  310 ;  in  B.C.  501 
and  307,  contrast  between,  x.  311 ; 
restrictive  law  against  philosophers 
at,  B.c.  307,  x.  313  ;  embassy  to 
Antigonus  from,  x.  314;  political 
nullity  of,  in  the  generation  after 
Demosthenes,  x.  325  ;  connexion  of, 
with  Bosporus  or  Pantikapseum,  x. 
409  seq. 

A thos,  lii.  251;  colonies  in,  iii.  252; 
Mardomus’  fleet  destroyed  near,  iv. 
3 ;  Xerxes’  canal  through,  iv.  122  seq. 

Atlas ,  i.  6,  8. 

Atossa,  iii.  465. 

Atreids,  i.  144. 

Atreus,  i.  143  seq.,  148. 

Atropos,  i.  7. 

Attains,  the  Macedonian,  ix,  495  seq.;  and 
Pausanias,  ix.  498 ;  death  of,  ix.  50, 
512. 

Attic  legends,  i.  177  seq. ;  chronology, 
commencement  of,  ii.  423 ;  gentes,  li. 
427  seq.;  demes,  ii.  435,  437,  442,  iii. 
351  (n.  1);  law  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
ii.  466.  476  (n.  1);  scale,  ratio  of,  to 
the  AEginsean  and  Euboic,  ii.  538; 
Dionysia,  iii.  294. 

Attica ,  original  distribution  of,  i.  178 ; 
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division  of,  by  Kekrops,  i.  180;  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  civil  condition  of,  be¬ 
fore  Soldn,  ii.  424 ;  alleged  duodeci¬ 
mal  division  of,  in  early  times,  ii. 
424;  four  Ionic  tribes  in,  ii.  425  seq. ; 
original  separation  and  subsequent 
consolidation  of  communities  in,  ii. 
440;  long  continuance  of  the  cantonal 
feeling  in,  ii.  441;  state  of,  after 
Soldn’s  legislation,  ii.  510 ;  Spartan 
expeditions  to,  against  Hippias,  iii. 
840;  Xerxes  in,  iv.  204  seq.;  Lacedae¬ 
monian  invasion  of,  under  Pleistoa- 
nax,  iv.  434;  Archidamus’  invasions 
of,  v.  49  seq..  76,  142 ;  Lacedaemonian 
invasion  of,  B.c.  427,  v.  158 ;  invasion 
of,  by  Agis,  B.C.  413,  vi.  122 ;  king 
Pausanias’  expedition  to,  vi.  493  seq. 

Angt,  i.  163. 

Autjeas,  i.  130. 

Aulis,  Greek  forces  assembled  at, 
against  Troy,  i.  268  seq.;  Agesilaus 
at,  vii.  424. 

Ausomans ,  iii.  166. 

Autohles  at  the  Congress  at  Sparta,  B.C. 
371,  viii.  155  ;  in  the  Hellespont,  viii. 
355  seq. 

Autolykus,  i.  113. 

Azan,  i.  163. 

B. 

Babylon,  iii.  Ill  seq.;  Cyrus*  capture  of, 
iii.  425  seq.;  revolt  and  reconquest  of, 
by  Darius,  iii.  444  seq^  Alexander  at, 
x.  115  seq.,  189  seq.;  Harpalus  satrap 
of,  x.  179. 

Babylonian  scale,  ii.  241 ;  kings,  their 
command  of  human  labour,  iii.  120. 

Babylonians,  industry  of,  iii.  119 ;  de¬ 
serts  and  predatory  tribes  surround¬ 
ing,  iii.  122. 

Bacchoe  of  Euripides,  i.  240  (n.  1). 

Bacchiads,  ii.  230,  379. 

Bacchic  rites,  i.  27,  28,  32,  33,  239. 

Bacchus,  birth  of,  i.  238 ;  rites  of,  i.  239. 

Bacon  and  SokratOs,  vii.  127  (n.  1) ;  on 
the  Greek  philosophers,  vii.  131  (n.  1). 

Bad,  meaning  of,  in  early  Greek  writers, 
ii.  7 ;  double  sense  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  equivalents  of,  ii.  419  < n .  4). 

Bagceus  and  OroetSs,  in.  443. 

Bagoas,  ix.  426,  x.  25, 178. 

BaJctna,  Alexander  m,  x.  145,  149,  157 
seq. 

Barbarian ,  meaning  of,  ii.  164;  and 
Grecian  military  feeling,  contrast  be¬ 
tween,  v.  358. 

Bards,  ancient  Grecian,  ii.  78,  79. 

Bardylis,  defeat  of,  by  Philip,  ix.  211. 

Barka,  modern  observations  of,  iii.  259 
(n.  2),  263  (n.  2),  264  (w.  1);  foundation 
of,  iii.  268 ;  Persian  expedition  from 
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Egypt  against,  iii  273 ;  capture  of, 
iii.  274 ;  submission  of,  to  KambysSs, 
iii.  435. 

Btmlids ,  iii.  II  (n.  1),  16. 

Satis,  governor  of  Gaza,  x.  91. 

JJattus,  founder  of  Kvrene,  iii  256  seq. ; 
dynasty  of,  iii  266  seq.;  the  Third, 
iii.  269. 

Bebrykians,  iii  35. 

JB ellerophdn,  i  116. 

Btlus,  temple  of,  iii.  115. 

Bequest ,  Soldn’s  law  of,  ii  505. 

Bercea,  Athenian  attack  upon,  iv.  554 
(n.  1). 

Bcsms,  x.  128  seq.,  145,  149. 

Bias,  i.  85,  105  seq.;  of  PriSnS,  iii.  422. 

BisaLtce ,  the  king  of,  iii.  248,  iv.  142. 

Bithynia,  Derkyllidas  in,  vii.  382. 

Bithynians ,  iii.  33. 

Boar ,  the  Kalyddnian,  i.  133, 135  seq. 

Bceotia,  i.  452-3 ;  affinities  of,  with  Thes¬ 
saly,  i  454 ;  transition  from  mythical 
to  historical,  i.  455  ;  cities  and  con¬ 
federation  of,  ii.  218-9;  Mardonius 
in,  iv.  244,  252;  Pausanias’  march 
to.  iv.  257 ;  supremacy  of  ThObes  in, 
restored  by  Sparta,  iv.  402,  414; 
expedition  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
into,  B.C.  458,  iv  414  sag;.;  acquisition 
of,  by  Athens,  iv.  418 ;  loss  of,  by 
Athens,  iv.  432  seq. ;  436  (n.  1) ; 
scheme  of  Demosthenes  and  Hippo- 
krates  for  invading,  B.C.  424,  v.  294 ; 
Sparta  and  Argos,  projected  alliance 
between,  B.c.  421,  v.  428  seq.;  and 
Sparta,  alliance  between,  B.c.  420, 
v.  429  ;  and  Euboea,  bridge  connect¬ 
ing,  vi.  335,  341;  Agesilaus  on  the 
northern  frontier  of,  vii.  477 ;  expe¬ 
ditions  of  Kleombrotus  to,  viii.  89 
seq.,  121;  expulsion  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  from,  by  the  Thebans,  B.c. 
374,  viii.  127 ;  jproceedings  in,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  viii.  179 ;  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  Spartans  from,  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  viii.  180 ;  ex¬ 
tinction  of  free  cities  in,  by  Thfibes, 
ix.  199;  successes  of  Onomarcbus 
in,  ix.  286;  reconstitution  of,  by 
Alexander,  ix  548. 

Boeotian  war,  vii.  455  seq.;  cities  after 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  viii.  27,  31. 

Boeotians,  i.  452  seq.,  ii  217  seq.;  and 
Clialkidians,  successes  of  Athens 
against,  iii.  386 ;  and  Athenians,  de¬ 
bate  between,  after  the  battle  of 
Delium,  v.  307  seq. ;  at  peace  during 
the  One  year’s  truce  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  v.  365;  repudiate  the 
peace  of  Nikias,  v.  403,  406  ;  refuse 
to  join  Argos,  B.C.  421,  v.  420. 

Bceotus,  genealogy  of,  i.  235  (n.  1),  454 
(n.  4). 


BUTADiE. 

BomilJear,  x.  348  seq.,  367. 

Boreas,  i.  6,  183-4. 

Bospho rus ,  Alkibiad £s  and  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  the,  vi.  349  ;  AutoklSs  in  the, 
viii.  355  ;  disputes  between  Philip 
and  Athens  about,  ix.  436. 

Bosporus  or  Pantikapseum,  x.  409  seq. 
Botticeans,  iii.  240,  245  (n.  3). 

Boule,  Homeric,  ii  9 ;  and  Agora,  ii 

Branckidce  and  Alexander,  x.  146  seq. 
Brasidas,  first  exploit  of,  v.  58 ;  and 
KnSmus,  attempt  of,  upon  Peirseus, 
v.  129 :  at  Pylus,  v.  237 ;  sent  with 
Helot  and  other  Peloponnesian  hop- 
lites  to  Thrace,  v.  286  ;  at  Megara, 
v.  291  seq.;  march  of,  through  Thes¬ 
saly,  to  Thrace,  v.  382  seq.;  and  Per- 
dikkas,  relations  between,  v.  314, 
353,  356  seq.;  prevails  upon  Akanthus 
to  revolt  from  Athens,  v.  315  seq.; 
proceedings  of,  at  Argilus,  v.  321 ;  at 
Amphipohs,  v.  322  seq.,  379  seq.;  re- 

Eelled  from  Eion,  v.  325 ;  capture  of 
4kythus  by,  v.  338;  revolt  of 
SkionG  to,  v.  348  seq.;  and  Perdikkas, 
proceedings  of,  towards  Arrhibseus, 
v.  314, 352, 356  seq.;  personal  ascend¬ 
ency  of,  v.  326,  339 ;  operations  of, 
after  his  acquisition  of  Amphipolis, 
v.  334 ;  surprises  and  takes  TordnS, 
v.  336 ;  acquisition  of  Mend§  by,  v. 
352 ;  retreat  of,  before  the  Illyrians, 
v.  356  seq.;  Lacedaemonian  reinforce¬ 
ment  to,  v.  362 ;  attempt  of,  upon 
Potidaea,  v.  363;  opposition  of,  to 
peace  on  the  expiration  of  the  One 
year’s  truce,  v.  367;  death  and 
character  of,  v.  382,  389  seq.;  speech 
of,  at  Akanthus,  vii  360  seq.;  lan¬ 
guage  of,  contrasted  with  the  acts  of 
Lysander,  vii  362. 

Brazen  race,  the,  i.  62. 

Brennus,  invasion  of  Greece  by,  x.  323 
seq. 

Briareus,  i.  5. 

Bribery ,  judicial,  in  Grecian  cities,  iv. 

279  seq. 

Briseis,  i  269. 

Bromias,  ix.  29. 

Brontes,  i.  5. 

Brundusvmi,  iii.  202. 

Brute,  the  Trojan,  i.  430  seq. 

Bruttmns ,  ix.  10, 131. 

Bryant ,  hypothesis  on  the  Trojan  war, 
l.  300  (n.  2) ;  on  Palaephatus,  i  373 
in.  2). 

Bryas,  v.  496. 

Budini ,  iii  68. 

Bukephalia,  x,  170, 173. 

Bull,  Phalaris*  brazen,  iv.  296  (n.  l). 
Bura,  destruction  of,  viii.  148. 

Butadas ,  i.  182. 
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Bylins ,  surrender  of,  to  Alexander,  x. 
78. 

Byzantium,  iii.  254 ;  extension  of  the 
Ionic  revolt  to,  iii.  502  ;  Pausanias 
at,  iv.  343,  357;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  B  0.  411,  vi.  322 ;  Klearchus, 
the  Lacedaemonian,  sent  to,  vi.  351 ; 
capture  of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi.  355; 
mission  of  Cheirisophus  to,  vii.  291 ; 
return  of  Cheirisophus  from,  vii.  312; 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  vii. 
322  seqr,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.C. 
358,  ix.  216  seq.,  227 ;  mission  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  to,  ix.  439 ;  siege  of,  by 
Philip,  ix.  445 ;  vote  of  thanks  from, 
to  Athens,  ix.  446 ;  Philip  concludes 
peace  with,  ix.  447. 

o. 

Calabrian  peninsula,  Dionysius’  pro¬ 
jected  wall  across,  ix.  42. 

Calyci,  i.  129. 

Campanians ,  ix.  9  ;  of  JEtna,  viii.  478. 

CanacS,  i.  128  (to.  2). 

Carthage ,  iii.  92 ;  foundation  and 
dominion  of,  iii.  159  seq. ;  and  Tyre, 
amicable  relations  of,  iii.  162 ; 
projected  expedition  of  KambysSs 
against,  iii.  435 ;  empire,  power,  and 
population  of,  viii.  374  seq. ;  and  her 
colonies,  viii.  377  ,  military  force  of, 

viii.  378  seq. ;  political  constitution 
of,  viii.  380  seq. ;  oligarchical  system 
and  sentiment  at,  viii.  381  seq. ; 
powerful  families  at,  viii.  382;  in¬ 
tervention  of,  in  Sicily,  B.C.  410,  viii. 
384  seq. ;  and  Dionysius,  viii.  451, 
455,  463,  464  seq  ;  distress  at,  on  the 
failure  of  Imilkon’s  expedition 
against  Syracuse,  viii.  493;  danger 
of,  fiom  her  revolted  Lybian  subjects, 
B.c.  394.  viii.  493;  Dionysius  renews  the 
war  with,  ix.  39  seq. ;  Dionysius  con¬ 
cludes  an  unfavourable  peace  with, 

ix.  41 ;  new  war  of  Dionysius  with, 

ix.  43;  danger  from,  to  Syracuse, 
B.0.  344,  ix.  133;  operations  of 
Agathoklds  on  the  eastern  coast  of, 

x.  352  seq. ;  sedition  of  Bomilkar  at, 
x.  367. 

Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily,  B.0. 480, 
iv.  310  seq. ;  fleet,  entrance  of,  into 
the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse,  viii. 
480. 

Carthaginians  and  Phoenicians,  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  aims  of,  iii.  96; 
and  Greeks,  first  known  collision 
between,  iii.  161 :  peace  of,  with 
Gelo,  after  the  battle  of  the  Himera, 
iv.  313 ;  and  Egestseans,  victory  of, 
over  the  Selinuntines,  viii.  386; 
blockade  and  capture  of  Agrigentum 
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by,  viii.  407  seq. ;  plunder  of  Syracuse 
by,  viii.  464 ;  in  Sicily,  expedition  of 
Dionysius  against,  viii.  465  seq.  ; 
naval  victory  of,  off  Katana,  viii. 
477 ;  before  Syracuse,  viii.  480  seq., 
488  seq. ;  defeat  of,  in  the  Great 
Harbour  of  Syracuse,  viii.  482;  in 
Sicily,  frequency  of  pestilence 
among,  ix.  2 ;  purchase  the  robe  of 
the  Lakinian  H£r6,  ix.  22 ;  ,  and 
Hipponium,  ix  42;  invade  Sicily, 
B.0.  340,  ix.  169  ;  Timoleon’s  victory 
over;  at  the  Krim£sus,  ix.  173  seq . ; 
peace  of  Timoleon  with,  ix.  180; 
their  defence  of  Agrigentum  against 
AgathoklOs,  x.  340  seq. ;  victory  of, 
over  Agathokles  at  the  Himera,  x. 
341  seq. ;  recover  great  part  of  Sicily 
from  Agathoklfis,  x.  343 ;  expedition 
of  AgathoklOs  to  Africa  against,  x. 
343  seq. ;  religious  terror  of,  after  the 
defeat  of  Hanno  and  Bomilkar,  x. 
351 ;  success  of,  against  AgathoklOs 
in  Nnmidia,  x.  854 ;  victories  of,  over 
Archagathus,  x.  370:  Archagathus 
blocked  up  at  Tunes  by,  x.  371,  874 ; 
victory  or,  over  AgathoklSs,  near 
TunSs,  x.  373 ;  noctural  panic  in  the 
camp  of,  near  TunSs,  x.  374;  the 
army  of  AgathoklSs  capitulate  with, 
after  his  desertion,  x.  375. 

Caspian  Gates,  x.  127  (to.  5). 

Castes,  Egyptian,  iii.  133  seq. 

Catalogue  in  the  Iliad,  ii.  90  seq.,  160. 
Cato  the  elder,  and  Kledn,  v.  395  (to. 
1,  2),  396  (to.  3). 

Census ,  nature  and  duration  of  the 
Solonian,  viii.  106  seq. ;  in  the 
Archonship  of  Nausinikus,  viii.  108 
seq. 

Centaur  Nessus,  i.  139. 

Centimanes,  i.  8. 

Ceremonies ,  religious,  a  source  of 
mythes,  i.  58. 

Cestus ,  iii.  283  (to.  3). 

Chabrias,  conduct  of,  at  Naxos,  vi.  430 ; 
defeat  of  GorgOpas  by,  vii.  538 ; 
proceedings  of,  between  B.C.  387-378, 

viii.  99 ;  at  ThObes,  viii.  119 ;  victory 
of,  near  Naxos,  viii.  122  seq. ;  at 
Corinth,  viii.  245;  in  Egypt,  viii. 
345 ;  ana  Chariddmus,  862 ;  death  of, 

ix.  219. 

Ckcsreas,  vi.  259,  278. 

Chceroneia,  victory  of  the  Thebans  over 
Onomarcbus  at,  ix.  252 ;  battle  of, 
B.0.  388,  ix.  483  seq. 

Chaldcean  priests  ana  Alexander,  x.  189, 

198. 

Chaldceans,  iii.  Ill  seq, 

ChalhMon  and  AlkibiadSs,  vi.  850, 355. 
ChalHdeus,  expedition  of,  to  Chios,  vi. 

199,  201  seq. ;  and  Tissaphern&s, 
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treaty  between,  vi.  207 ;  defeat  and 
death  of,  vi.  214. 

Chalhdians ,  Thracian,  iii.  249  se q.,  v. 
112,  285;  of  Eubcea,  successes  of 
Athens  against,  iii  386. 

ChalJddiM,  success  of  Tiraotheus  in, 

viii.  285 ;  three  expeditions  from 
Athens  to,  B.C.  349-348,  ix.  325  (n.  1), 
339  ;  success  of  Philip  in,  ix.  340  seq ., 
354. 

Chalkis,  ii.  533  seq. ;  retirement  of  the 
Greek  fleet  to,  on  the  loss  of  three 
triremes,  iv.  178. 

Chalybes,  iii.  75,  vii  273  seq.,  276. 
Champions,  select,  change  in  Grecian 
opinions  respecting,  ii.  363. 

Chaomans ,  iii.  62  seq. 

Chaos,  i.  4 ;  and  her  offspring,  i.  4. 
Charts,  assistance  of,  to  Phlius,  viii. 
258 ;  recal  of,  from  Corinth,  viii.  272 ; 
unsuccessful  attempt  of,  to  seize 
Corinth,  viii.  275;  in  the  Chersonese, 
B  C.  358,  viii  362 ;  at  Chios,  ix.  220  ; 
in  the  Hellespont,  ix.  220 ;  accusation 
of  Iphikiat&s  and  Timotheus  by,  ix. 
222  seq. ;  and  Artabazus,  ix.  226 ; 
conquest  of  Sestos  by,  ix.  253 ;  ex¬ 
pedition  of,  to  Olynthus,  ix.  339 ;  at 
the  battle  of  Chferoneia,  ix.  485; 
capitulation  of,  at  MitylSne,  x.  89. 
Chandemus,  viii.  239 ;  and  IphikratSs, 

viii.  284 ;  and  Timotheus,  viii.  286 ; 
and  Kephisodotus,  viii.  357  ;  and 
Kersobleptes,  viii.  359,  361,  362 ;  and 
the  Athenians  in  the  Chersonese, 
B.C.  360-358,  viii.  358  seq. ;  and 
MiltokythSs,  viii.  360  seq , ;  his  popu¬ 
larity  and  expedition  to  Thrace,  ix. 
300 ;  expedition  of,  to  ChalkidikS, 

ix.  339  ;  put  to  death  by  Darius,  x. 
57. 

CharidSmus,  and  Ephialtfis,  banishment 
of,  ix  546. 

CharikUs  and  Peisander,  vi.  34 ;  expedi¬ 
tion  of,  to  PeleponnSsus,  b.c.  413,  vi. 
123. 

Chanlaus  and  Lykurgus,  ii.  265 ;  the 
Samian,  iii.  462. 

Chantes,  the,  1 10. 

Chantesia,  festival  of,  i.  121. 
Charlemagne,  legends  of,  i.  424. 
Ckarmandtl,  dispute  among  the  Cyreian 
forces  near,  vii.  204. 

Ckarmtnus ,  victory  of  Astyochus  over, 

vi.  227. 

Charon,  the  Theban,  viii.  78  seq. 
Charondas,  iv.  100. 

Ckaropinus,  iii.  501. 

Cheirisopkm ,  vii.  247 ;  and  Xenoph6n, 

vii.  259, 263,  273  seq.;  at  the  KentritSs, 

vii.  266;  mission  of,  to  Byzantium, 
vii.  291 ;  return  of,  from  Byzantium, 
vii.  312  ;  elected  sole  general  of  the 
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Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vii.  312 ;  death 
of,  vii.  314. 

Chersonese ,  Thracian,  iii.  254 ;  connexion 
of,  with  Athens  under  Peisistratus, 
iii.  337 ;  attacked  by  the  Athenians, 
B.C.  479,  iv.  291 ;  operations  of  Peri- 
kles  in,  iv.  495 ;  retirement  of  AIM- 
biades  to,  B.C.  407,  vi.  382  ;  fortifica¬ 
tion  of,  by  Derkyllidas,  vii.  385; 
partial  re-admission  of  Athenians  to, 
B.C.  365,  viii.  281  seq. ;  Epameinondas 
near,  viii  288,  291;  Timotheus  at, 

viii.  287,  291,  352  ;  Ergophilus  in  the, 

viii.  353  seq. ;  Kotys  in  the,  viii.  355 ; 
Kephisodotus  in  the,  viii.  357  ; 
Charid&mus  and  the  Athenian,  in 
the,  viii.  357  seq. ;  restoration  of,  to 
Athens,  B.C.  358,  viii.  362,  ix.  216; 
Kersobleptes  cedes  part  of, to  Athens, 

ix.  253 ;  speech  of  Demosthenes  on, 

ix.  437  ;  mission  of  Demosthenes  to, 

ix.  439;  votes  of  thanks  from,  to 
Athens,  ix.  446. 

Chians  at  Lade,  iii.  515 ;  activity  of,  in 
promoting  revolt  among  the  Athe¬ 
nian  allies,  vi.  206  ;  expedition  of, 
against  Lesbos,  vi.  212  seq. ;  improved 
condition  of,  B.c.  411,  vi.  320. 

Chimcera,  the,  i.  7. 

Chios,  foundation  of,  iii.  15 ;  Histiseus 
at,  iii,  509  ;  an  autonomous  ally  of 
Athens,  iv.  488 ;  pioceeding  of  Athe¬ 
nians  at,  B.C.  425,  v.  276 ;  application 
from,  to  Sparta,  B.c.  413,  vi.  196 ;  the 
Lacedaemonians  persuaded  by  Alki- 
biades  to  send  aid  to,  vi.  198; 
suspicions  of  the  Athenians  about, 
B  c.  412,  vi.  199 ;  expedition  of 
Chalhideus  and  Alkibiad6s  to,  vi. 
201  seq. ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  B.c. 
412,  vi.  202  seq. ;  expedition  of  Strom- 
bichides  to,  vi.  205 ;  harassing  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Athenians  against,  B.c. 
412,  vi.  214  seq.,  220 ;  prosperity  of, 
between  b.c.  480412,  vi.  215 ;  defeat 
of  Pedaritus  at,  vi.  249 ;  removal  of 
Mindarus  from  MilStus  to,  vi.  326 ; 
voyage  of  Mindarus  from,  to  the 
Hellespont,  vi.  327, 328  (n.  1) ;  revolu¬ 
tion  at,  furthered  by  Kratesippidas, 
vi.  363;  escape  of  Eteonikus  from 
MitylSnfi  to,  vi.  397,  410 ;  Eteonikus 
at,  vi.  432 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens, 
B.C.  358,  ix.  216  seq.,  227 ;  repulse  of 
the  Athenians  at,  b.c.  358,  ix.  219 ; 
acquisition  of,  by  Memnon,  x.  54 ; 
capture  of,  by  Macedonian  admirals, 

x.  89. 

Chivalry,  romances  of,  i.  424  seq. 

Chlidon,  viii.  79. 

Chcenlus,  Nake’s  comments  on,  ii.  73 
(n.  1) ;  poem  of,  on  the  expedition  of 
Xerxds  into  Greece,  iv.  138  (n.  1). 
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Choric  training  at  Sparta  and  KrSte, 
iii.  S09  seq. 

Chorines.  Alexander’s  capture  of  the 
rock  of,  x.  157. 

Chorus,  the  Greek,  iii.  306 ;  improve¬ 
ments  in,  by  Stesichorus,  iii.  311. 

Chronicle  of  Turpin,  the,  i  424. 

Chronological  calculation  destroys  the 
religious  character  of  mythical  gene¬ 
alogies  i.  397  ;  table  from  Clinton  s 
Fasti  Hellenici,  i.  470  seq. ;  computa¬ 
tions,  the  value  of,  dependent  on  the 
trustworthiness  of  tne  genealogies, 
i.  476  ;  evidence  of  eaily  poets,  i  480. 

Chronologists ,  modem,  i.  473. 

Chronologizing  attempts  indicative  of 
mental  progress,  i  402. 

Chronology  of  mythical  events,  various 
schemes  of,  i.  470  sea. ;  Alexandrine, 
from  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  to 
the  first  Olympiad,  ii.  228 ,  of 
Egyptian  kings  from  Psammetichus 
to  Amasis,  iii.  147  ( n .  4) ;  Grecian, 
between  the  Persian  and  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  wars,  iv.  3<)3  (n.  1);  of  the 
period  between  Philip’s  fortification 
of  Elateia  and  the  battle  of  Chse 
roneia,  ix  478  ( n .  4). 

Chrysaor,  i.  1,  7. 

Chryseis ,  i.  269. 

Chrysippus ,  i.  148. 

Chrysopohs,  occupation  of,  by  the  Athe 
nians,  vi.  350. 

Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  iii. 
69  seq. 

Cimmerian* ,  iii.  59 ;  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  the  Scythians,  iii.  70  seq. 

drc&  and  AS&tOs,  i.  220,  231. 

Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  chronological 
table  from,  i  470  seq. ;  opinion  on 
the  computations  of  the  date  of  the 
Trojan  war,  i.  474;  vindication  of 
the  genealogies,  i.  476  seq. 

Coined  money,  first  introduction  of, 
into  Greece,  ii.  240. 

Comedy,  growth,  development,  and  influ¬ 
ence  of,  at  Athens,  vii.  9  seq. 

Comic  poets,  before  Aristophanes,  vii. 
10 ;  writers,  mistaken  estimate  of,  as 
witnesses  and  critics,  vii.  15  sea. 

Commemorative  influence  of  Grecian 
rites,  i.  406  seq. 

Congress  at  Corinth,  B.C.  421,  v.  417 at 
Sparta,  B.c.  421,  v.  427 ;  at  Mantineia, 
B.C.  419,  v.  467  seq.  , 

Conmi  on  the  legend  of  Cadmus,  i.  236. 

Constitutional  forms,  attachment  of  the 
Athenians  to,  vi.  270;  morality, 
necessity  for  creating,  in  the  time  or 
KleisthenOs,  iii.  372. 

Corinth ,  origin  of,  i.  112  seq. ;  Dorians 
at,  i.  445 ;  early  distinction  of,  ii.  51 ; 
Isthmus  of,  ii.  151 ;  Herakleid  kings 
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of,  ii.  229 ;  Dorian  settlers  at,  ii.  231 ; 
despots  at,  ii.  414  seq. ;  great  power 
of'  under  Periander,  ii.  416 ;  Sikydn 
and  Megara,  analogy  of,  ii.  420; 
voyage  from,  to  Gades  in  the  seventh 
and  sixth  centuries  B.c.,  iii.  98;  re¬ 
lations  of  Koikyra  with,  iii.  214  seq . ; 
and  Korkyra,  joint  settlements  of, 
iii.  216  seq. ;  relations  between  the 
colonies  of,  iii.  219  ;  decision  of, 
respecting  the  dispute  between 
Thebes  and  Platsea,  in.  384 ;  protest 
of,  at  the  first  convocation  at  Sparta, 

iii,  392;  Pan-hellenic  congress  at 
the  Isthmus  of,  iv.  156  seq. ;  rush  of 
Peloponnesians  to  the  Isthmus  of, 
after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  iv. 
203  ;  growing  hatred  of,  to  Athens, 
jb.c.  4bl,  iv.  408 ;  operations  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Gulf  of,  B.C.  455,  iv. 
419;  and  Korkyra,  war  between,  iv. 
538  seq. ;  and  Athens,  after  the  naval 
battle  between  Corinth  and  Korkyra, 

iv,  549  seq. ;  congress  at,  B.c.  421,  v. 
417  seq. ;  and  Syracuse,  embassy  from, 
to  Sparta,  vi.  68  ;  synod  at,  B.C.  412, 

vi.  199  ;  altered  feeling  of,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  vi. 
478, 483, 493 ;  alliance  of,  with  ThObes, 
Athens,  and  Argos,  agamst  Sparta, 

vii.  467 ;  anti-Spartan  allies  al,  vii. 
469;  battle  of,  vii.  472  seq.,  482; 
Pharnabazus  and  the  anti-Spartan 
allies  at,  vii.  486;  pbilo-Laconian 
party  at,  B.C.  302,  vii.  494  seq. ;  coup 
d'&tat  of  the  government  at,  vii.  496 ; 
contrast  between  political  conflicts 
at,  and  at  Athens,  vii.  490  (n.  2) ;  and 
Argos,  consolidation  of,  B  C.  392,  vii. 
498 ;  victory  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
withm  the  Long  Walls  at,  vii.  498 
seq. ;  the  Long  Walls  of,  partly  pulled 
down  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  vii 
500 ;  the  Long  Walls  of,  restored  by 
the  Athenians,  and  taken  by  Agesi- 
lans  and  Teleutias,  vii.  503  seq. ;  and 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  vii.  050,  viii. 
2 ;  application  of,  to  Athens,  for  aid 
against  ThGbes,  viii.  223  seq. ;  Iphi- 
kratfis  at,  viii.  226 ;  and  the  Persian 
rescript  in  favour  of  Thfibes,  viii 
268 ;  project  of  the  Athenians  to  seize,. 
B.C.  366,  viii.  275;  peace  of,  with 
ThGbes,  B,a  866,  viii.  277  seq. ;  appli¬ 
cation  from  Syracuse  to,  B.o.  344,  ix. 
133;  message  from  Hiketas  to,  ix, 
141 ;  Dionysius  the  Younger  at,  ix. 
150  seq. ;  reinforcement  from,  to- 
Timoloon,  ix.  151, 155, 156 ;  efforts  of, 
to  restore  Syracuse,  ix.  165  ;  Philip- 
chosen  chief  of  the  Greeks  at  the 
congress  at,  ix.  494 ;  convention  at, 
under  Alexander,  B.c.  836,  ix.  515 
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seq. ;  violations  of  the  convention  at, 
by  Alexander,  ix.  520  seq.;  Alexander 
at,  B.c.  335,  ix.  548. 

Corinthian  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  in  reply  to  the 
Korkyrseans,  iv.  543;  speech  of,  to 
the  Spartan  assembly  against  Athens, 
v.  6  seq. ;  speech  of,  at  the  congress 
of  allies  at  Sparta,  v.  17  seq . 

Corinthian  genealogy  of  Eumelus,  i. 
114  seq. 

Corinthian  territory,  Nikias’  expedi¬ 
tion  against,  v.  271  seq.;  war,  com¬ 
mencement  of,  vii.  467 ;  Gulf,  naval 
conflicts  of  Corinthians  and  Lacedae¬ 
monians  in,  vii.  492. 

Corinthians,  early  commerce  and  enter- 
rise  of,  ii.  378;  behaviour  of,  at 
alamis,  iv.  239 ;  defeated  by  Myro- 
nid3s,  iv.  411 ;  procure  the  refusal  of 
the  Samians’  application  to  Sparta 
for  aid  against  Athens,  iv.  515 ;  insti- 

Site  Potidsea,  the  Chalkidians,  and 
ottiseans,  to  revolt  from  Athens,  iv. 
551  seq.;  defeat  of,  near  Potidsea,  iv. 
555;  strive  to  excite  war  against 
Athens  after  their  defeat  near  Po¬ 
tidsea,  v.  3 ;  repudiate  the  peace  of 
Nikias,  v.  403,  406 ;  induce  Argos  to 
head  a  new  Peloponnesian  alliance, 
v.  416 ;  hesitate  to  join  Argos,  v.  420, 
453 ;  join  Argos,  v.  421 ;  application 
of,  to  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians, 
B.c.  421,  v.  423 ;  and  Eameia,  ii.  229 
in.  2);  and  Athenians,  naval  battle 
between,  near  Naupaktus,  vi.  190 
seq.;  and  Lacedsemonians,  naval  and 
land  conflicts  between,  B.c.  393,  vii. 
492  seq. 

Courts  of  Requests,  their  analogy  to 
Athenian  dikasteries,  iv.  479  (n.  2). 
Creditor  and  debtor,  law  of,  at  Athens, 
before  Solon,  ii.  466 ;  Roman  law  of, 
ii.  525. 

Creesus  and  Soldn,  alleged  interview  be¬ 
tween,  ii.  515  seq. ;  moral  of  Herodo¬ 
tus*  story  about,  ii.  518 ;  reign  and 
conquests  of,  iii.  80  seq.;  power  and 
alliances  of,  iii.  400 ;  and  Cyrus,  war 
between,  iii.  405  seq.;  and  the  oracles, 
iii.  406,  410 ;  solicits  the  alliance  of 
Sparta,  iii.  407 ;  fate  of,  impressive 
to  the  Greek  mind,  iii.  411. 

Cumae  in  Campania,  iii.  169  seq. 

Cyclades,  ii.  144;  ThemistokUs  levies 
fines  on,  iv.  236. 

Cycle,  epic,  ii.  59  seq. 

Cyclic  poets,  ii.  59  seq. 

Cyclopes,  i.  4. 

Cyprus,  influence  of  Aphrodite  upon,  i. 
5 ;  Soldn’s  visit  to,  ii.  514 ;  Phcenicians 
and  Greeks  in,  iii.  97;  extension  of 
the  Ionic  revolt  to,  iii.  502  ;  subjuga- 
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tion  of,  by  Phcenicians  and  Persians, 
iii.  504 ;  conquest  of,  by  the  Turks  in 
1570,  iii.  504  ( n .  2);  expedition  to, 
under  Kim6n,  iv.  421;  before  and 
under  Evagoras,  viii.  13  seq.;  subju¬ 
gation  of,  to  the  Persian  king  Ochus, 
ix.  428  seq.;  surrender  of  the  princes 
of,  to  Alexander,  x.  85. 

Cyrenaica,  iii.  263  («.  2). 

Cyropcedia ,  Xenoph6n’s,  iii.  400. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  early  history  and  rise 
of,  iii.  399  seq.;  and  Creesus,  war  be¬ 
tween,  iii.  405  seq.;  and  the  Lacedse¬ 
monians,  iii.  414;  conquests  of,  in 
Asia,  iii.  425  ;  capture  of  Babylon  by, 
iii.  425  seq.;  exploits  and  death  of,  iii. 
430 ;  effects  of  his  conquests  upon  the 
Persians,  iii.  431  seq.;  the  tomb  of,  x. 
177. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  arrival  of,  in  Asia 
Minor,  B.C.  408,  vi.  359,  361 ;  Lysan- 
deris  visits  to,  at  Sardis,  vi.  363  seq., 
433 ;  pay  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
by,  vi.  366;  and  Kallikratidas,  vi. 
384 ;  entrusts  bis  satrapy  and  revenues 
to  Lysander,  vi.  434 ;  and  Artaxerx&s 
Mnemon,  vi.  529,  vii.  178  seq.;  youth 
and  education  of,  vii.  176 ;  his  esteem 
for  the  Greeks  and  hopes  of  the 
crown,  vii.  177 ;  charge  of  Tissapher* 
n§s  against,  vii.  178 ;  strict  adminis¬ 
tration  and  prudent  behaviour  of,  vii. 
181 ;  forces  of,  collected  at  Sardis, 
vii.  182 ;  march  of,  from  Sardis  to 
Kunaxa,  vii.  185  seq  ;  assistance  of 
Epyaxa  to,  vii.  188 ;  review  of  his 
troops  at  Tyriaeum,  vii.  189;  and 
Syennesis,  vii.  191;  at  Tarsus,  vii. 
192  seq.;  desertion  of  Xenias  and 
Pasion  from,  vii.  197 ;  at  Thapsakus, 
viL  198  seq.;  in  Babylonia,  vii.  205 ; 
speech  of,  to  his  Greek  forces  in 
Babylonia,  vii.  206;  his  conception 
of  Grecian  superiority,  vii.  207 ;  his 
present  to  the  prophet  Silanus,  vii. 
208 ;  passes  the  undefended  trench, 
vii.  209 ;  at  Kunaxa,  vii.  211  seq  ;  cha¬ 
racter  of,  vii.  217 ;  probable  conduct 
of,  towards  Greece,  if  victorious  at 
Kunaxa,  vii.  218;  and  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  vii.  374. 

D. 

Daedalus,  i.  203, 206  seq. 

Desman  of  SokratOs,  vii.  91  seq. 

Demons,  i.  61,  63,  66  seq.;  and  gods, 
distinction  between,  i.  379  seq.;  ad¬ 
mission  of,  as  partially  evil  bemgs,  i. 

Damascus,  capture  of,  by  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  x.  76. 

Damosithymus  of  Kalyndus,  iv.  230. 
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DANA& 

Danat,  legend  of,  i  85. 

J)anao8  and  the  Danaides,  i.  83. 

Dancing ,  Greek,  iii.  309. 

Daphnceus,  at  Agngentum,  viii.  408  seq.; 
death  of,  viii.  426. 

Dardanus ,  son  of  Zens,  i.  261. 

Dario,  the  golden,  iii.  452  (n.  4). 

Darius  Hystaspfa,  accession  of,  iii.  438 
seq.;  discontents  ot  the  satraps  under, 

iii.  441  seq.;  revolt  of  the  Medes 
against,  iii.  441, 442  (n.  1) ;  revolt  of 
Babylon  against,  iii.  444;  organization 
of  the  Persian  empire  by,  iii.  447  seq.; 
twenty  satrapies  of,  iii  449  seq  ;  orga¬ 
nizing  tendency,  coinage,  loads,  and 
posts  of,  iii.  452  seq.;  and  Sylosdn, 
iii.  453 ;  conquering  dispositions  of, 
iii.  465 ;  probable  consequences  of  an 
■expedition  by,  against  Greece,  before 
going  against  Scythia,  iii.  471  seq.; 
invasion  of  Scythia  by,  iii.  474  seq.; 
his  orders  to  the  Ionians  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iii.  481 ; 
return  of,  to  Susa  from  Scythia,  iii. 
492 ;  revenge  of,  against  the 
Athenians,  iii.  508 ;  preparations  of, 
for  invading  Greece,  iv.  5  ;  submission 
of  Greeks  to,  before  the  battle  of 
Marath6n,  iv.  5;  heralds  of,  at 
Athens  and  Sparta,  iv.  7 ;  instruc¬ 
tions  of,  to  Datis  and  ArtaphemSs,  iv. 
18 ;  resolution  of,  to  invade  Greece  a 
second  time,  iv.  102;  death  of,  iv.  102. 

Darius ,  son  of  ArtaxerxSs  Mnemon, 
viii.  350. 

Darius  Cod<mannust  encouragement  of 
anti-Macedonians  in  Greece  by,  ix. 
522 ;  his  accession  and  preparations 
for  defence  against  Alexander,  x.  26; 
irreparable  mischief  of  Memnon’s 
death  to,  x.  55 ;  change  in  the  plan 
of,  after  Memnon’s  death,  x.  56, 58 ; 
puts  GharidSmus  to  death,  x.  57; 
Arrian’s  criticism  on  the  plan  of, 
against  Alexander,  x.  59 ;  at  Mount 
Amanus,  x.  64  seq. ;  advances  into 
Kilikia,  x.  64 :  at  Issus  before  the 
battle,  x.  66 ;  defeat  of,  at  Issus,  x. 
68  seq. ;  capture  of  his  mother,  wife, 
and  family,  by  Alexander,  x.  71, 100 ; 
his  correspondence  with  Alexander, 
x.  78,  88;  inaction  of,  after  the 
battle  of  Issus,  x.  99  ;  defeat  of,  at 
ArbSla,  x.  106  seq.;  a  fugitive  in 
Media,  x.  123,  126;  pursued  by 
Alexander  into  Parthia,  x.  128  seq.; 
conspiracy  against,  by  Bessus  and 
others,  x.  128  seq.;  death  of,  x.  129 ; 
Alexander’s  disappointment  in  not 
taking  him  alive,  x.  131 ;  funeral, 
fate,  and  conduct  of,  x.  131. 

Darius  Nothus ,  vii.  175  seq.;  death  of, 
vii.  178. 
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Daskon,  attack  of  Dionysius  on  the 
Carthaginian  naval  station  at,  viii. 
490. 

DatamSs ,  viii.  344. 

Datis,  siege  and  capture  of  Eretria  by, 

iv.  21  seq.;  conquest  of  Karystus  by, 
iv.  20  ;  Persian  aimament  at  Samos 
under,  iv.  18 ;  conquest  of  Naxos 
and  other  Cyclades  by,  iv.  19  seq.; 
forbearance  of,  towards  D&los,  iv.  19; 
at  Marathdn,  iv.  22,  42  seq. ;  return 
of,  to  Asia,  after  the  battle  of 
Marathdn,  iv.  49. 

Debtor  and  Creditor ,  law  of,  at  Athens, 
before  Soldn,  ii.  466 ;  Roman  law  of, 
ii.  525  seq. 

Debtors ,  Soldn’s  relief  of,  ii.  469 ;  treat¬ 
ment  of,  according  to  Gallic  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  codes,  ii.  479  (u.  1). 

Debts ,  the  obligation  of,  inviolable  at 
Athens,  ii.  475,  483  ;  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  and  interest  of, 
in  an  early  society,  ii.  477. 

Defence ,  means  of,  superior  to  those  of 
attack  in  ancient  Greece,  ii.  48. 

Deianeira,  i.  839. 

Deinokratis,  x.  339, 372,  378  seq. 

DHoMs,  iii.  53  seq. 

Deities  not  included  in  the  twelve  great 
ones,  i.  10  ;  of  guilds  or  trades,  i.  312. 

Dekamnichus ,  viii  44. 

Dekarchies  established  by  Lysander,  vii. 
352  seq.,  364. 

Dekeleia ,  legend  of,  i.  157 ;  fortification 
Of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  vi  120, 
122,  185  ;  Agis  at,  vi  185,  373. 

Delian  Apollo,  i.  42. 

Delian  festival,  ii.  534  seq.;  early  splen¬ 
dour  and  subsequent  decline  of,  iii. 
280  ;  revival  of,  B  0.  426,  v.  229. 

Delium.  Hippokrat$s’  march  to  and 
fortification  of,  B.C.  424,  v.  296  seq.; 
battle  of,  b.c.  424,  v.  304  seq.;  siege 
and  capture  of,  by  the  Boeotians,  B.c. 
424.  v.  310 :  SokratSs  and  AlkibiadSs 
at  the  battle  of,  v.  811. 

JMos,  Ionic  festival  at,  ii.  634  seq.,  iii. 
280  ;  forbearance  of  Datis  towards, 

iv.  19;  the  confederacy  of,  iv.  352 
seq.,  379  seq.;  the  synod  of,  iv.  890  ; 
first  breach  of  union  in  the  confede¬ 
racy  of,  iv.  394  ;  revolt  of  Thasos 
from  the  confederacy,  iv.  397,  to 
Athens,  iv.  428;  transition  of  the 
confederacy  of,  into  an  Athenian 
empire,  iv.  428;  purification  of,  by 
the  Athenians,  v.  229  ;  restoration 
of  the  native  population  to,  B.c.  421, 

v.  426. 

Delphi,  temple  and  oracle  of,  i.  45  seq., 
ii.  179 ;  oracle  of,  and  the  Battiaa 
dynasty,  iii.  271 ;  early  state  and  site 
of,  iii.  284 ;  growth  of,  iii  286  ;  con- 
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flagration  and  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  at,  iii.  341  seq.;  the  oracle  at, 
worked  by  KleisthenSs,  iii.  342  ; 
oracle  of,  and  Xerxes’  invasion,  iv. 
179  seq. ;  Xerxes’  detachment 
against,  iv.  211 ;  proceedings  of 
Sparta  and  Athens  at,  B.c.  452-447, 

iv.  431 ;  answer  of  the  oracle  of,  to 
the  Spartans  on  war  with  Athens, 
B.c.  432,  v.  17 ;  reply  of  the  oracle  at, 
about  Sokrat&s,  vii  92  seq.;  Agesipo- 
lis  and  the  oracle  at,  vii.  519 ;  claim 
of  the  Phokians  to  the  presidency  of 
the  temple  at,  ix.  241  seq.;  Philome- 
lus  seizes  and  fortifies  the  temple  at, 
x.  244 ;  Philomelus  takes  part  of  the 
treasuxes  in  the  temple  at,  ix.  248  ; 
employment  of  the  treasures  in  the 
temple  at,  by  Onomarchus,  ix.  251 ; 
Phayllus  despoils  the  temple  at,  ix. 
290 ;  peculation  of  the  treasures  at, 
ix.  364  ;  miserable  death  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
temple  at,  ix.  419 ;  relations  of  the 
Lokrians  of  Amphissa  with,  ix.  454 ; 
Amphiktyonic  meeting  at,  B.C.  339, 

ix.  455  seq. 

Delphian  Apollo ,  reply  of,  to  the  remon¬ 
strance  of  Croesus,  iii.  410. 

Delphians  and  Amphiktyons,  attack  of, 
upon  Kirrha,  ix.  459. 

>  Delphinium  at  Athens,  ii.  454  (n.  1). 

Deluge  of  Deucalion,  i.  92  seq. 

DemadSs,  reproof  of  Philip  by,  ix.  489  ; 
peace  of,  ix.  490  seq. ;  lemark  of,  on 
hearing  of  Alexander’s  death,  x.  196 ; 
macedonizing  policy  of,  x.  216 ;  and 
Phokion,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater, 

x.  258 ;  death  of,  x.  274. 

Demagogues,  ii.  394,  S97  seq.,  vi.  271. 

Dmaratvs  and  KleomenSs,  iv.  15  seq. ; 

conversations  of,  with  XerxSs,  iv. 
139,  184,  193 :  advice  of,  to  XerxOs, 
after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  iv.  193. 

Demes,  Attie,  ii  437,  442,  443,  iii.  347 
seq. 

DtonM&r,  i.  6,  10 ;  foreign  influence  on 
the  worship  of,  i.  22 ;  how  represented 
in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  i.  34 ;  Homeric 
hymn  to,  i.  35  seq. ;  legends  of,  differ¬ 
ing  from  the  Homeric  hymn,  i.  40 ; 
Hellenic  importance  of.  i.  42. 

D&nitrius  of  SkSpsis,  on  Ilium,  i.  298. 

Demetrius  JPhalereus,  administration  of, 
at  Athens,  x.  297  seq. ;  retires  to 
Egypt,  x.  308 ;  condemnation  of,  x. 
315. 

Demetrius  PoliorkeUs  at  Athens,  x.  308 
seq.,  317,  319  seq.,  321 ;  exploits  of, 
B.c.  307-304,  x.  315 ;  his  successes  in 
Greece  against  Kassander,  x.  316; 
march  of,  through  Thessaly  into 
Asia,  x.  320 ;  return  of,  from  Asia  to 
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Greece,  x.  321 ;  acquires  the  crown 
of  Macedonia,  x.  322 ;  Gieece  under, 
x.  323;  captivity  and  death  of,  x. 
323. 

Demiurgi,  ii.  443. 

Demochaits,  x.  314,  319,  325. 

Democracies,  Grecian  securities  against 
corruption  in,  vi.  230. 

Democracy,  Athenian,  ii.  493,  513,  iv. 
464 ,  effect  of  the  idea  of,  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  iii.  394  seq  ; 
at  Athens,  stimulus  to,  from  the 
Persian  war,  iv  304  ;  reconstitution 
of,  at  Samos,  vi.  275  seq. ;  restoration 
of,  at  Athens,  B.C.  411,  vi.  301  seq , 
306  seq.,  and  B  C.  403,  vi.  498,  510 ; 
model  ation  of  Athenian,  vi.  316,  518 
seq. ;  at  Samos,  contrasted  with  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  vi. 
316  seq. 

Democratical  leaders  at  Athens,  and  the 
Thirty,  vi.  454,  459  seq. ;  sentiment, 
increase  of,  at  Athens,  between  b.c. 
479-459,  iv.  440. 

Dimokedes,  romantic  history  of,  iii.  400 
seq. 

Demdnax,  reform  of  KyrOnO  by,  iii.  269  *r 
constitution  of,  not  durable,  iff.  275. 

Demophantus,  psephism  of,  vi.  307. 

Demos,  at  Syracuse,  iv.  290. 

Demosthenes  the  Genercd,  in  Akamania, 

v.  214 ;  expedition  of,  against  JEtolia, 
v.  214  seq. ;  saves  Naupaktus,  v.  210 ; 
goes  to  protect  Amphilochian  Argos, 

v.  221 ;  his  victory  over  Eurylochus 
at  Olpse,  v.  221  seq. ;  his  triumphant 
return  from  Akarnania  to  Athens,  v* 
229 ;  fortifies  and  defends  Pylus,  v. 
232  seq. ;  application  of,  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Athens,  to  attack  Sphak- 
teria,  v.  250  seq. ;  victory  of,  in  Sphak- 
teria,  v.  258  seq. ;  attempt  of,  to  sur- 
piise  Megara  and  Nisse,  v.  288  seq. ; 
scheme  of,  for  invading  Bceotia,  B.c. 
424,  v.  294;  unsuccessful  descent 
upon  Bceotia  by,  v.  295  ;  his  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  fort  at  Epidaurus,  v.  494 ; 
expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  vi.  113,  123, 
134 ;  arrival  of,  at  Syracuse,  vi.  134 ; 
plans  of,  on  arriving  at  Syracuse,  vi. 
137 ;  night  attack  of,  upon  Epipolae, 

vi.  138  seq. ;  his  proposals  for  re¬ 
moving  from  Syracuse,  vi.  142  seq. ; 
and  Nikias,  resolution  of,  after  the 
final  defeat  in  the  harbour  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  vi.  162 ;  capture  and  subsequent 
treatment  of,  vi.  172  seq.,  179;  re¬ 
spect  for  the  memory  of.  vi.  180: 
death  of,  vi.  179. 

Demosthmds,  father  of  the  orator,  ix. 
258. 

Demosthenes  the  Orator ,  first  appearance 
of,  as  public  adviser  in  the  Athenian. 
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assembly,  ix.  258;  parentage  and 
early  youth  of,  ix.  258  seq. ;  and  his 
guardians,  ix.  258 ;  early  rhetorical 
tendencies  of,  ix.  260 ;  training  and 
instructors  of,  ix.  202  seq. ;  action 
and  matter  of,  ix.  265  ;  first  known  as 
a  composer  of  speeches  for  others,  ix. 
266 ;  speech  of,  against  LeptinGs,  ix. 
267  ;  speech  of,  on  the  Symmories, 
ix.  278  seq. ;  exhortations  of,  to 
personal  effoit  and  sacrifice,  ix.  282, 
347  ;  recommendations  of,  on  Sparta 
and  Megalopolis,  ix.  284 ;  first  Philip¬ 
pic  of,  ix.  301  seq. ;  opponents  of,  at 
Athens,  B.c.  351,  ix.  309;  earliest 
‘Olynthiac  of,  ix.  318  seq. ;  practical 
effect  of  his  speeches,  ix.  320 ;  second 
Olynthiac  of,  ix.  323  seq. ;  allusions 
of,  to  the  TheOric  fund,  ix.  324,  329 ; 
third  Olynthiac  of,  ix.  326  seq. ;  in¬ 
sulted  by  Meidias,  ix.  333;  re¬ 
proached  for  his  absence  from  the 
battle  of  Tamynse,  ix.  334 ;  serves  as 
hoplite  in  Euboea,  and  is  chosen 
senator  for,  BC  349-348,  ix.  334; 
order  of  the  Olynthiacs  of,  ix.  349 
seq. ;  and  JEschinGs,  on  the  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Philip,  B.C.  347-346,  ix. 
361  (a.  1),  366  ( n .  1);  speaks  in 
favour  of  peace,  B.c.  347,  ix.  361 ;  and 
the  first  embassy  from  Athens  to 
Philip,  ix.  369  seq.,  375  ;  failure  of,  in 
his  speech  before  Philip,  ix.  271 ;  and 
tihe  confederate  synod  at  Athens 
respecting  Philip,  ix.  37S  (n.  1),  380, 
.381  (n.  2) ;  and  the  motion  of  Philo- 
kratGs  for  peace  and  alliance  with 
Philip,  ix.  380  seq. ;  and  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  Phokians  from  the 
peace  and  alliance  between  Athens 
and  Philip,  ix.  388  seq. ;  and  the 
second  embassy  from  Athens  to 
Philip,  ix.  390,  395  seq.,  399,  402  ;  and 
“the  third  embassy  from  Athens  to 
Philip,  ix.  409  ;  charges  of,  against 
^EschinGs,  ix.  416;  and  the  peace 
and  alliance  of  Athens  with 
Philip,  B.c.  346,  ix.  418 ;  re¬ 
commends  acquiescence  in  the 
Amphiktyonic  dignity  of  Philip,  ix. 
422;  vigilance  and  warnings  of, 
against  Philip,  after  b.c.  346,  ix. 
43);  speech  on  the  Chersonese  and 
third  Philippic  of.  ix.  437 ;  increased 
influence  of,  at  Athens,  B.c.  341-338, 
ix.  438 ;  mission  of,  to  the  Chersonese 
and  Byzantium,  ix.  439;  vote  of 
thanks  to,  at  Athens,  ix.  446;  re¬ 
form  in  the  administration  of  the 
Athenian  marine  by,  ix.  448  seq., 
449  (n.  1) ;  his  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  -dSscninGs  at  the  Amphik¬ 
tyonic  meeting,  B.C.  339,  ix.  462 ;  on 
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the  special  Amphiktyonic  meeting  at 
Thermopylae,  ix.  465  ;  advice  of,  on 
hearing  of  the  fortification  of  Elateia 
by  Philip,  ix.  470 ;  mission  of,  to 
Thebes,  B.c.  339,  ix.  471  seq.;  crowned 
at  Athens,  ix.  477,  478 ;  at  the  battle 
of  Ohaeroneia,  ix.  483  seq  ,  485 ;  con¬ 
fidence  shown  to,  after  the  battle  of 
(Jhaeroneia,  ix.  486,  492;  conduct 
of,  on  the  death  of  Philip,  ix.  512 ; 
correspondence  of,  with  Persia,  ix. 
523  seq. ;  accusation  against,  respect¬ 
ing  the  revolt  of  TnGbes  against 
Alexander,  ix.  534 ;  position  and 
policy  of,  in  Alexanders  time,  x.  217 
seq. ;  and  JSschinGs,  judicial  contest 
between,  x.  224  seq. ;  accusation 
against,  in  the  affair  of  Harpalus,  x. 
231  seq.;  recal  of,  from  exile,  x.  249; 
flight  of,  to  Kalauria,  x.  258;  con¬ 
demnation  and  death  of,  x.  262  seq. ; 
life  and  character  of,  x.  263  seq. 

Derdas,  at  Olynthus,  viii.  61. 

Derkyllidas,  in  Asia,  vii.  375  seq.,  882 
seq.,  421 ;  at  Abydos  and  Sestos,  vii. 
485  ;  superseded  by  Anaxibius  at 
Abydos,  vii.  532. 

Despots,  in  Greece,  ii.  881,  394  seq. ;  at 
SikyCn,  ii.  407  seq.,  412 ;  at  Corinth, 
ii.  414  seq. ;  of  Asiatic  Greece,  depo¬ 
sition  of,  by  Aristagoras,  iii.  496; 
Sicilian,  iv.  295,  321. 

Deukalidn,  i.  92  seq. 

Dexippus,  vii.  292,  316  seq.,  viii.  405,  4X4, 
425, 

Diadochi,  Asia  hellenized  by,  x.  207. 

Diagoras,  prosecution  of,  vi,  48. 

Dialectics,  Grecian,  iii.  317,  vii.  22,  28 
seq.,  130  seq. 

Dictators  in  Greece,  ii.  395. 

Dido,  legend  of,  iii.  160. 

Digamma  and  the  Homeric  poems,  ii. 
31. 

DiitrepMs.  vi.  188  seq. 

Dikceus,  vision  of,  iv.  214. 

Dikastcnes  not  established  by  Sol6n,  ii. 
494 ;  Athenian,  iii.  359  seq.,  iv.  465 
seq.,  481,  486;  constitution  of,  by 
PeriklGs,  iv.  441  seq.,  451 ;  working 
of,  at  Athens,  iv.  465  seq. :  at  Rhodes, 
and  other  Grecian  cities,  iv.  468  (n.  1); 
jurisdiction  of,  over  the  subject-allies 
of  Athens,  iv.  521  seq.,  525. 

Dikasts,  oath  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  475,  vi. 
516 ;  Athenian,  iii.  859,  iv.  58 ;  under 
PeriklGs,  iv.  440, 451,  458  seq.,  465. 

Dikon  of  Kaulonia,  ix.  27. 

Dimnus ,  x.  136,  188. 

Dioddrus,  his  historical  version  of 
mythes,  i.  369;  statement  of,  re¬ 
specting  the  generals  at  Arginusae, 
vi  406. 

Diodotus,  speech  of,  v.  173  seq. 
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Diogenes  and  Alexander,  ix.  548.  122  seq. ;  and  Timoleon,  contrast. 

Diokleidis ,  yL  34,  39.  between,  ix.  193  seq. 

Dwklis  the  Corinthian ,  ii.  220.  Dionysus,,  Attic,  i.  28,  iii.  294. 

Dioklis  the  Syracusan ,  the  laws  of,  viii.  Dionysiac  festival  at  Athens,  b.c.  340, 
372  seq. ;  aid  to  Himera  under,  viii.  ix.  333. 

390 ;  banishment  of,  viii.  402.  Dionysius,  Phokcean,  iii.  512  seq.,  516. 

Dio  Chrysostom’s  attempt  to  historicize  Dionysius  the  Bides,  and  KonOn,  vii. 

the  legend  of  Troy,  i.  293.  491  ;  demonstration  against,  at 

Dio  Chrysostom,  at  Olbia,  x.  408  seq.  Olympia,  b.c.  384,  viii.  71  seq.,  ix.  26 

DiomM&s,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  283.  seq. ;  triremes  of,  captured  by 

Diomedon,  pursuit  of  Chians  by,  vi.  207 ;  Iphikratfis,  viii.  142 ;  first  appearance 
at  Teos  and  Lesbos,  vi.  213 ;  at  of,  at  Syracuse,  viii.  403 ;  movement 
Milfetus,  and  Chios,  vi.  214  seq. ;  at  of  the  Hermokratean  party  to 

Samos,  vi  257 ;  defeat  of,  by  Kalli-  elevate,  viii.  414 ;  harangue  of, 

kratidas,  vi  392.  against  the  Syiacusan  generals  at 

Dion,  his  Dionysian  connexion,  and  Agrigentum,  viii.  415  seq. ;  one  of  the 
character,  ix.  54 ;  Plato  and  the  generals  of  Syracuse,  viii.  415  seq. ; 

Pythagoreans,  ix.  55  seq. ;  political  first  expedition  of,  to  Gela,  viii.  420 ; 

views  of,  ix.  57  seq. ;  maintains  the  accusations  of,  against  his  colleagues. 

Elder  to  the  last,  ix.  59 ;  his  visits  to  viii.  421 ;  election  of,  as  sole  general, 

Peloponnesus  and  Athens,  ix.  59 ;  viii.  421 ;  stratagem  of,  to  obtain  a 

conduct  of,  on  the  accession  of  body-guard,  viii.  422  seq. ;  establishes 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  ix.  62  seq. ;  himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  viii. 

efforts  of,  to  improve  Dionysius  the  425  seq.,  436 ;  second  expedition  of. 

Younger,  ix.  65  seq. ;  entreats  Plato  to  Gela,  viii.  429  seq ;  charges  of 

to  visit  Dionysius  the  Younger,  ix.  treachery  against,  viii.  432,  437 ; 

66 ;  and  Plato  urges  Dionysius  the  mutiny  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen 

Younger  to  reform  himself,  ix.  70  against,  viii.  433  seq. ;  and  Imilkon, 

seq. ;  and  Plato,  intrigues  of  Philistus  peace  between,  viii.  436  seq. ;  sym- 

against,  ix  74 ;  alienation  of  Diony-  pathy  of  Sparta  with,  viii.  438,  486  *, 

sms  the  Younger  from,  ix.  75 ;  strong  position  of,  after  his  peace 

banishment  of,  ix.  70 ;  property  of,  with  imilkon,  viii.  439 ;  fortification 

confiscated  byDionysius  the  Younger,  and  occupation  of  Ortygia  by,  viii. 

ix.  79 ;  resolution  of,  to  avenge  440  seq. ;  redistribution  of  property 

himself  on  Dionysius  the  Younger,  by,  viii.  441  seq. ;  exorbitant  exactions 

and  free  Syracuse,  ix.  80  seq.,  83 ;  of,  viii.  442 ;  mutiny  of  the  Syracusan, 

forces  of,  at  Zakynthus,  ix.  82 ;  soldiers  against,  viii.  443  seq. ; 

expedition  of,  against  Dionysius  the  besieged  in  Ortygia,  viii.  444  seq. ; 

Younger,  ix.  83  seq. ;  entry  of,  into  strengthens  his  despotism,  viii.  447 

Syracuse,  b  c.  357,  ix.  91  seq. ;  chosen  seq.;  conquers  ^Etna,  Naxus,  Katana, 

general  by  the  Syracusans,  ix.  92 ;  and  Leontini,  viii.  449 ;  at  Enna, 

captures  Epipolse  and  Euryalus,  ix.  viii.  449 ;  resolution  of,  to  make  war 

93 ;  blockade  of  Ortygia  by,  ix.  93,  upon  Carthage,  b.c.  400,  viii.  451 ; 

96,  102 ;  negotiations  of  Dionysius  additional  fortifications  at  Syracuse 

the  Younger  with,  ix.  94, 102 ;  victory  by,  viii.  453  seq. ;  preparations  of,  for 

of,  over  Dionysius  the  Younger,  ix.  war  with  Carthage,  b.c.  399-397,  viik 

95  seq. ;  intrigues  of  Dionysius  the  455,  459  seq. ;  improved  behaviour  of, 

Younger  against,  ix.  98,  100 ;  sus-  to  the  Syracusans,  b.c.  390,  viii.  455 ; 

picions  of  the  Syracusans  against,  ix.  conciliatory  policy  of,  towards  the 

98,  101,  116;  and  Herakleidds,  ix.  Greek  cities  near  the  strait  of 
98,  103,  110,  112  seq.,  119 ;  deposition  Mess&nG,  b.o.  399,  viii.  456  seq.  ; 

and  retreat  of,  from  Syracuse,  ix.  marriage  of,  with  Doris  and 

103 ;  at  Leontini,  ix.  104, 106 ;  repulse  AristomachO,  viii.  458,  462 ;  exhorts 

of  Nypsius  and  rescue  of  Syracuse  the .  Syracusan  assembly  to  war 

by,  ix.  109  seq. ;  entry  of,  into  against  Carthage,  viii.  463 ;  permits. 

Syracuse,  b.c.  356,  ix.  108 ;  entry  of,  the  plunder  of  the  Carthaginians  at 

into  Ortygia,  ix.  115 ;  conduct  of,  on  Syracuse,  viii  464 ;  declares  war 

his  final  triumph,  ix.  115  seq. ;  his  against  Carthage,  b.c.  397,  viii.  464 ; 

omission  to  grant  freedom  to  marches  against  the  Carthaginians 

Syracuse,  ix.  117  seq. ;  opposition  to,  in  Sicily,  b.c.  397,  viii.  465  seq. ; 

as  dictator,  is.  119  seq. ;  tyranny,  siege  and  capture  of  Moty$  by,  viii. 

unpopularity,  and  disquietude  of,  ix.  467  seq. ;  revolt  of  the  Sikels  from, 

120  sea. ;  death  and  character  of,  ix.  viii.  475  ;  provisions  of,  for  the 
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defence  of  Syracuse  against  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  b.c.  396,  viii.  476 ;  naval 
defeat  of,  near  Katana,  viii.  477 ; 
retreat  of,  from  Katana  to  Syracuse, 
b.c.  395,  viii.  479  ;  Syracusan  naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
absence  of,  viii.  482;  speech  of 
Theoddrus  against,  viii.  483  seq. ; 
discontent  of  the  Syracusans  with, 
b.c.  395,  viii.  483  seq  ;  and  Pbara- 
Mdas,  viii.  486 ;  attacks  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  camp  before  Syracuse  and 
sacrifices  his  mercenaries,  viii.  489 ; 
success  of,  by  sea  and  land  against 
the  Carthaginians  before  Syracuse, 

viii.  490;  secret  treaty  ofj  with 
Imilkon  before  Syracuse,  viii.  491 ; 
and  the  Iberians,  viii.  492 ;  capture 
of  Libyans  by,  viii.  493 ;  difficulties 
of,  from  his  mercenaries,  ix.  2  ;  re¬ 
establishment  of  MessSnS  by,  ix.  3; 
conquests  of,  in  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
b.c.  394,  ix.  4  ;  at  Tauromenium,  ix. 
5,  8 ;  and  the  Sikels,  b.c.  394-393,  ix. 
5;  declaiation  of  Agrigentum 
against,  b.c.  393,  ix.  6 ;  victory  of, 
near  Abaksena,  ix.  6 ;  expedition  of, 
against  Rhegium,  b.c.  393,  ix.  7; 
repulses  Magon  at  Agyrium,  ix.  7 ; 
plans  of,  against  the  Greek  cities  in 
Southern  Italy,  ix.  8;  alliance  of, 
with  the  Lucanians  against  the 
Italiot  Greeks,  ix.  11 ;  attack  of, 
upon  Rhegium,  b.c.  390,  ix.  11 ; 
expedition  of,  against  the  Italiot 
Greeks,  b.c.  389  ;  ix.  14  seq. ;  his 
capture  and  generous  treatment  of 
Italiot  Greeks,  ix.  15 ;  besieges  and 
grants  peace  to  Rhegium,  ix.  16 ; 
capture  of  Kaulonia  and  Hipponium 
by,  ix.  17 ;  capture  of  Rhegium  by,  ix. 
18,  21 ;  cruelty  of,  to  Phyton,  ix.  19  ; 
and  Sparta,  ascendency  of,  B.c.  387, 
ix  22 ;  capture  of  Krot6n  by,  ix.  22  ; 
schemes  of,  for  conquests  in  Epirus 
and  Illyria,  ix.  23 ;  plunders  Latium, 
Etruria,  and  the  temple  of  Agylla, 

ix.  24 ;  poetical  compositions  of,  ix. 
25 ;  dislike  and  dread  of.  in  Greece, 
ix.  25,  30 ;  harshness  of,  to  Plato,  ix. 
37 ;  new  constructions  and  improve¬ 
ments  by,  at  Syracuse,  b.c.  387-383, 
ix.  38 ;  renews  the  war  with  Carthage 
b.c.  383,  ix.  39  seq. ;  disadvantageous 
peace  of,  with  Carthage,  b.o.  383,  ix. 
41 ;  projected  wall  of,  across  the 
Calabrian  peninsula,  ix.  42 ;  relations 
of,  with  Central  Greece,  b.c.  382-369, 
ix.  42 ;  war  of,  with  Carthage,  b.c. 
368,  ix.  43 ;  gains  the  tragedy  prize 
at  the  Lensean  festival  at  Athens,  ix. 
44;  deith  and  character  of,  ix.  44 
seq ,  59 ;  family  left  by,  ix.  53,  60 ; 
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the  good  opinion  of,  enjoyed  by  Dion 
to  the  last,  ix.  59 ;  drunken  habits  of 
his  descendants,  ix.  130. 

Dionysius  the  Younger ,  age  of,  at  his* 
father’s  death,  ix.  54  {n.  1) ;  acces¬ 
sion  and  character  of,  ix.  61 ;  Dion’s 
efforts  to  improve,  ix.  65  seq.;  Plato’s 
visits  to,  ix.  66 seq.;  Plato’s  injudicious 
treatment  of,  ix.  70  seq;.;  his  hatred 
and  injuries  to  Dion,  ix.  75,  78  seq.; 
detention  of  Plato  by,  ix.  77  ;  Dion’s 
expedition  against,  ix.  S3  seq.;  weak¬ 
ness  and  drunken  habits  of,  ix.  85 ; 
absence  of,  from  Syracuse,  B.c.  357, 
ix.  87  ;  negotiations  of,  with  Dion 
and  the  Syracusans,  ix.  94,  102 :  de¬ 
feat  of,  by  Dion,  ix.  95  seq. ;  blockaded' 
in  Ortygia  by  Dion,  ix.  96  ;  intrigues 
of,  against  Dion,  ix.  98,  100;  his 
flight  to  Lokri,  ix.  102 ;  return  of,  to 
Syracuse,  ix.  130 ;  at  Lokri.  ix  131 ; 
his  surrender  of  Ortygia  to  Timoleon, 
ix.  148  ;  at  Corinth,  ix.  150  seq. . 

Dionysius  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  x. 
397  seq . 

Dionysos ,  worship  of,  i.  22,  28,  30; 
legend  of,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to, 

i.  32;  alteration  of  the  primitive 
Grecian  idea  of,  i.  33  seq. 

DiopdtMs^  ix.  436. 

Dioskwri ,  1. 158. 

Dtphilus  at  Naupaktus,  B.O.  413,  vi.  190. 

Diphridas ,  in  Asia,  vii.  526. 

Dirki,  i.  241. 

Discussion,  growth  of,  among  the 
Greeks,  iii  318. 

Dithyramb,  iii.  311. 

D$d6na,  i.  355  seq. 

Doloneia ,  ii.  119, 130. 

Dotonkians  and  MiltiadOs  the  first,  iii. 
338. 

Dorian  cities  in  Peloponnesus  about 
450  B.O.,  ii.  222;  islands  in  the 
AEgean,  and  the  Dorians  in  Argolis, 

ii.  243 ;  immigration  to  Peloponne¬ 
sus,  ii.  227  ;  settlers  at  Argos  and 
Corinth,  ii.  231  seq.,  234 ;  settlement 
in  Sparta,  ii.  249 ;  allotment  of  land 
at  Sparta,  ii.  332  seq.;  mode,  the,  ii. 
333 ;  states,  inhabitants  of,  ii.  408  *r 
tribes  at  Sikydn,  names  of,  ii.  409, 
413. 

Dorians ,  early  accounts  of,  i.  96  seq.r 
438 ;  mythical  title  of,  to  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  1  443 ;  their  occupation  of 
Argos,  Sparta,  Messenia,  and 
Corinth,  i.  445;  early  Kretan,  it 
233;  in  Argolis  and  the  Dorian 
islands  in  the  JSgean,  ii.  244;  of 
Sparta  and  Stenykierus,  ii.  249  seq.; 
divided  into  three  tribes,  ii.  280; 
Messenian,  ii.  351 ;  Asiatic,  iii.  29  ; 
of  ^Egina,  iii.  389. 
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Doric  dialect,  ii.  256  seq.;  iii.  310  ;  emi¬ 
grations,  L  461  seq. 

Dorieus  the  Spartan  prince,  aid  of,  to 
Kinyps,  iii.  265 ;  and  the  Krotoniates, 
iv.  95,  96  ;  Sicily,  iv.  207. 

Dorieus  the  Rhodian ,  vi.  223,  340 ;  cap¬ 
ture  and  liberation  of,  vi.  382 ;  treat¬ 
ment  of,  by  the  Athenians  and  Lace¬ 
daemonians,  vii.  437  seq.;  and  Hermo- 
kratds  in  the  iEgean,  viii.  368. 

Doris,  i.  97,  ii.  213. 

Doris,  wife  of  Dionysius,  viii.  458, 462. 

Doriskus,  Xerx6s  at,  iv.  131  seq. 

Doikis ,  iv.  346,  347. 

DQrus ,  i.  95  seq. 

Drako  and  his  laws,  ii.  447  seq. 

Dramatic  genius,  development  of,  at 
Athens,  vii.  2  seq. 

Drangiana,  Alexander  in,  x.  135  seq., 
144. 

DrepanS ,  i.  220. 

Dryopes ,  ii.  213. 

Dryopians,  settlements  of,  formed  by 
sea,  ii.  233. 

Dnketius  the  Sikel  prince,  iii.  186,  v. 
517  seq. 

Dymanes,  Hylleis,  and  Pamphyli,  ii. 
280. 

Dyrrhachium,  iii.  218  seq. 

E. 

Earliest  Greeks,  residences  of,  ii  47  seq. 

Early  poets ,  historical  value  of,  i.  480. 

EcJtemus,  i.  90,  164. 

Echidna ,  i.  7. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun  in  a  battle  between 
Medes  and  Lydians,  iii.  57 ;  of  the 
moon,  B.O.  413,  vl  147 ;  of  the  moon, 
B.O.  331,  x.  99. 

Edda,  the,  i.  427. 

Edessa ,  the  dynasty  of,  iii.  243,  245. 

Eetionda,  fort  at,  vi.  286,  290,  294 

Egesta,  application  of,  to  Athens,  v. 
540  seq. ;  application  of,  to  Carthage, 
viii.  384  seq.;  Syracusan  attack  upon, 
viii.  471 ;  barbarities  of  AgathofclSs 
at,  x.  377. 

Egypt,  influence  of,  upon  the  religion 
of  Greece,  i.  21,  27,  29 ;  the  opening 
of,  to  Grecian  commerce,  i.  329  ; 
ante-Hellenic  colonies  from,  to 
Greece  not  probable,  ii.  192  ;  Soldn’s 
visit  to,  ii.  514  ;  Herodotus’  account 
of,  iii.  127  seq.;  antiquity  of,  iii.  130 ; 
peculiar  physical  and  moral  features 
of,  iii.  131 ;  large  town-population  in, 
iii.  137 ;  profound  submission  of  the 
people  in,  iii.  138 ;  worship  of  animals 
m,  iii.  140;  relations  of,  with  Assyria, 
iii  141 ;  andKyren4,  iii.  261 ;  Persian 
■expedition  from,  against  Barka,  iii. 
273 ;  Kambyses’  invasion  and  con- 
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quest  of,  iii.  434  ;  revolt  and  recon¬ 
quest  of,  under  Xerxeis,  iv.  104  ;  de¬ 
feat  and  losses  of  the  Athenians  in, 
iv.  420 ;  unavailing  efforts  of  Persia 
to  reconquer,  viii.  12  ;  Agesilaus  and 
Chabrias  in,  viii  345  seq.;  reconquest 
of,  by  Oclius,  ix.  423,  426 ;  march  of 
Alexander  towards,  x.  90,  93 ; 

Alexander  in,  x.  93  seq. 

Egyptians ,  ethnogiaphy  of,  iii.  86 ;  con¬ 
trasted  with  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  and 
Assyrians,  iii.  121 ;  and  Ethiopians, 

iii.  131 ;  effect  of,  on  the  Greek 
mind,  iii  157. 

Eileithyia,  i,  10. 

Eton,  capture  of,  by  Kimdn,  iv  383  seq.; 
defended  by  Thucydides  against  Bra- 
sidas,  v.  325  ;  Kle6n  at,  v.  376. 

Ekbatana ,  foundation  of,  iii.  54 ;  Darius 
at,  x.  126 ;  Alexander  at,  x.  126  seq., 
186  seq.;  Parmenio  at,  x.  126, 141  seq . 

Ekdikus,  expedition  of,  to  Rhodes,  vii. 
527. 

Ekklesia,  Athenian,  iii.  358. 

Elcea,  iii  19. 

Elceus,  escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron 
from  Sestos  to,  vi.  329  ;  Mmdarus 
and  Thrasyllus  at,  vi  332,  336. 

Elateia,  refortification  of,  by  Philip,  ix. 
467. 

Elatus,  i.  164. 

Elea,  Phokeean  colony  at,  iii.  421,  v. 
521. 

Eleatic  school,  vii.  23  seq.,  51. 

Elegiac  verse  of  Kallinus,  Tyrtaeus,  and 
Mimnermus,  iii.  301. 

Eleian  genealogy,  i.  129  seq. 

Eleians  excluded  from  the  Isthmian 
games,  i.  131 ;  and  the  Olympic 
games,  i.  446,  ii.  239  ;  and  Pisatans, 
ii.  351,  352;  their  exclusion  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  from  the  Olympic 
festival,  v.  458  seq.;  desert  the 
Argeian  allies,  v.  475  ;  and  Arcadians, 
viii.  299  seq.,  307 ;  exclusion  of,  from 
the  Olympic  festival,  B.O.  364,  viii. 
303  seq. 

Elektra  and  Tbaumas,  progeny  of,  i.  7. 

Elektrytn,  death  of,  i.  87. 

Eleusmian  mysteries,  i.  35,  37 ;  alleged 
profanation  of,  by  Alkibiadds  and 
others,  vi.  12  seq.,  42  seq. ;  celebration 
of,  protected  by  AlkibiadSs,  vi.  378. 

Eleusmians,  seizure  and  execution  of, 
by  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  vi.  485. 

Eleusis,  temple  of,  i.  37 ;  importance  of 
mysteries  to,  i.  40 ;  early  indepen¬ 
dence  of,  ii.  442 ;  retirement  of  the 
Thirty  to,  vi.  489 ;  capture  of,  vi.  499. 

Eleutheria ,  institution  of,  at  Plataea, 

iv.  281. 

Elu,  genealogy  of,  i.  129  seq.;  Oxylus 
and  the  ^Ktolians  at,  i.  446 ;  Pisa, 
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ELYMI. 

Triphylia,  and  Lepreum,  ii.  352  ;  for¬ 
mation  of  the  city  of,  iv.  402 ;  revolt 
of,  from  Sparta  to  Argos,  v.  421  seq.; 
and  Lepreum,  v.  421 ;  and  Sparta, 
war  between,  vii.  391  seq.;  claim  of, 
to  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid,  viii. 
248  seq.,  298 ;  alienation  of,  from  the 
Arcadians,  viii.  248  ;  alliance  of, 
with  Sparta  and  Achaia,  viii.  298. 

Elymi,  iii.  163. 

Emigrants  to  Ionia,  the,  i.  461  seq. 

Emigration ,  early,  from  Greece,  iii.  163. 

Emigrations  consequent  on  the  Dorian 
occupation  of  Peloponnesus,  i.  448 ; 
iEolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric,  i.  456  seq. 

Empedoklis ,  i.  379  seq.,  v.  524,  vii.  122. 

Emporia,  x.  387. 

Endius,  vi.  346  seq. 

Endgmidn,  stories  of,  i.  129. 

Eneti,  the,  i.  290. 

England,  her  government  of  her  depen¬ 
dencies  compared  with  the  Athenian 
empire,  iv.  531  (n.  3). 

Em&nes,  ii.  210. 

Enna,  Dionysius  at,  viii.  449. 

Ennea  Hodoi ,  iv.  398,  498 

En&mohes,  ii.  369  seq. 

Entella ,  Syracusan  attack  upon,  viii. 
471,  479. 

Eos,  i.  6. 

Epameinondas,  and  the  conspiracy 
against  the  philo-Laconian  oligarchy 
at  Thebes,  viii.  78,  83,  117  seq.;  train¬ 
ing  and  character  of,  viii.  114  seq.; 
and  Pelopidas,  viii.  114 ;  and  Kallis- 
tratus,  viii.  155,  274;  and  Agesilaus 
at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  viii.  158 
seq.,  163 ;  at  Leuktra,  viii.  168 ;  and 
Orchomenus,  viii.  184;  proceedings 
and  views  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  viii.  202  seq. ;  expeditions  of, 
into  Peloponnesus,  viii.  206  seq.,  242 
seq ,  253  seq.,  314  seq.;  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  and  Mess6n6  by,  viii. 
213  seq,;  his  retirement  from  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  viii.  222;  his  trial  of  accounta¬ 
bility,  viii.  227  seq.;  mildness  of,  viii 
246  ;  and  the  Theban  expedition  to 
Thessaly,  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  viii 
271 ;  mission  of,  to  Arcadia,  viu.  274 ; 
Theban  fleet  and  naval  expedition 
under,  viii.  291  seq.;  and  MeneWeidas, 
viii.  254,  289  seq. ;  and  the  destruction 
of  Orchomenus,  viii.  297;  and  the 
arrest  of  Arcadians  hy  the  Theban 
harmost  at  Tegea,  viii.  311  sea.;  at¬ 
tempted  surprise  of  Mantineia  by  the 
cavalry  of,  viii.  317  seq.;  at  the  battle 
of  Mantineia,  viii  321  seq.;  death  of, 
viii.  332  seq.;  character  of,  viii.  335 
seq. 

Epeians,  i.  129  seq.,  448. 

Epeius  of  Panopeus,  i.  276,  285. 


ep6dus. 

Epeunaktce ,  iii.  198. 

Ephesus,  iii.  9  seq. ;  capture  of,  by 
Croesus,  iii  82 ;  defeat  of  Thrasyllus 
At,  vi.  352 ;  Lysander  at,  vi.  375,  433 ; 
capture  of,  by  Alexander,  x.  39. 
Ephetce,  ii  450  seq. 


Ephialt&s  the  statesman ,  iv.  440, 454  ;  and 
PeriklSs,  constitution  of  dikasteries 
by,  iv.  441  seq.;  judicial  reform  of,  iv. 
451. 

Ephors ,  Spartan,  ii.  270,  272  seq.,  274, 
v  426 ;  appointment  of,  at  Athens, 
vi.  454. 

Ephorus,  i.  366,  ii.  288. 

Epic  cycle ,  ii.  59  seq. 

Epic  poems,  lost,  ii.  57 ;  recited  in  pub¬ 
lic,  not  read  m  private,  ii.  71 ;  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  mode  of  reciting,  ii.  76 
seq. ,  long,  besides  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  u.  89. 

Epic  poetry  in  early  Greece,  ii.  54  seq. 

Epic  poets  and  their  dates,  ii.  59. 

Epic  of  the  middle  ages,  i.  429. 

Epical  localities,  transposition  of,  i. 
228  ;  age  preceding  the  lyrical,  iii. 
299. 

Epicharmus,  i.  338  (?i.  1). 

Jb>/danmus,iii.218  seq. ;  and  the  Illyrians, 
iii.  234  seq.;  foundation  of,  iv.  535; 
application  of  the  democracy  at,  to 
Korkyra  and  Corinth, iv, 535;  attacked 
by  the  Korkyrseans,  iv.  536 ;  expedi¬ 
tions  from  Corinth  to,  iv.  53b. 

Epidaurus,  attack  of  Argos  and  Athens 
upon,  v.  464;  ravaged  by  the  Argeians, 
v.  468 ;  Lacedaemonian  movements  in 
support  of,  v.  469 ;  attempts  of  the 
Argeians  to  storm,  v.  470 ;  operations 
of  the  Argeian  allies  near,  v.  488; 
evacuation  of  the  fort  at,  v.  494. 

Eptgoni.  the,  i.  254,  ii.  65  (n.  4). 

EpimemdSs,  visit  of,  to  Athens,  i.  26. 

Epimenidds  o/Kr&te,  ii.  456  seq. 

Epim&theus,  i.  6,  70. 

Ebipolce,  vi.  78 ;  intended  occupation  of, 
by  the  Syracusans,  vi.  81 ;  occupation 
of,  by  the  Athenians,  vi.  81 ;  defeat 
of  the  Athenians  at.  vi.  106 ;  Demos¬ 
thenes*  night-attack  upon,  vi,  138 
seq. ;  capture  of,  by  Dion,  ix.  93 ;  cap¬ 
ture  of.  by  Timoleon,  ix.  159. 

Epirots,  ii.  161,  iii.  165,  228  seq.;  attack 
of,  upon  Akarnania,  v.  114  seq. 

Epirus,  discouraging  to  Grecian  coloni¬ 
zation,  iii.  227 ;  Dionysius’  schemes 
of  conquest  in,  ix.  23 ;  government  of 
Olympias  in,  x.  329  (n.  l). 

Epistates,  iii.  357. 

Epitudas,  v.  257. 

Epitadeus  the  Kphor,  ii.  821. 

EpCdus,  introduction  of,  iii.  312. 
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EPYAXA. 

JBpyaxa  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  vii. 
188. 

Eras,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  207. 
Eranmdes,  trial  and  imprisonment  of, 
vi.  402. 

Eratosthenes,  -vi.  467,  490,  511. 

Erechtheion,  resignation  of,  iv.  506. 
Brechtheus ,  1. 177  seq.,  18%  186. 

Eresus,  Thrasyllus  at,  vi.  327. 

Eretna ,  ii.  531  seq.,  536  seq.;  assistance 
of,  to  the  Milesians,  iii.  500;  siege 
and  capture  of,  by  Datis,  iv.  21  seq. ; 
fate  of  captives  taken  by  Datfe  at, 
iv.  49 ;  naval  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
near,  vi.  298  seq. ;  Phokion  at,  ix. 
330 ;  philippizing  faction  at,  ix.  435 ; 
liberation  of,  ix.  438. 

Ergokles ,  vii.  531  (n.  1). 

Brgophilits ,  viii.  354  seq. 

Erichthomus ,  i  178, 181,  261. 

Eriphyli,  i.  249  seq. 

Eros,  i.  4 ;  and  AphroditO,  function  of, 
i.  5. 

Erythem ,  i.  228. 

Erythrce ,  iii  1  seq.,  vi.  202. 

Eryx,  defeat  of  Dionysius  at,  ix.  43. 
Eryxo  and  Learchus,  iii.  269. 

EttokUs,  i.  121,  248,  256. 

Eteomkus ,  expulsion  of,  from  Thasos, 
vi.  351 ;  at  MitylenS,  vi.  393 ;  escape 
of,  from  MitylSne  to  Chios,  vi.  397, 
410 ;  at  Chios,  vi.  432 ;  removal  of, 
from  Chios  to  Ephesus,  vi.  433  ;  in 
JEgina,  vii.  535,  538. 

Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  iii.  131. 
Etruria,  plunder  of,  by  Dionysius,  ix. 
24. 

Eucephnus  and  PolycharOs,  ii.  339. 
Euboea,  ii.  531  seq. ;  resolution  of  the 
Greeks  to  oppose  XerxOs  at  the 
strait  on  the  north  of,  iv.  169;  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Persian  fleet  to,  iv.  197 ; 
revolt  and  reconquest  of,  by  PeriklSs, 
iv.  434;  application  from,  to  Agis, 
vi.  196 ;  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  b.o. 
411,  vi.  298;  Peloponnesian  fleet 
summoned  from,  by  Mindarus,  vi. 
334 ;  bridge  joining  Bceotia  and,  vi. 
335,  341;  rescued  from  Th&bes  by 
Athens,  B.C.  358,  ix.  213  seq. ;  revolt 
of,  from  Athens,  b.o.  350-849,  ix.  329 
seq. ;  intrigues  of  Philip  in,  ix.  329 ; 
expedition  of  Phokion  to,  B.o.  342, 
ix.  330  stq. ;  hostilities  in,  B.O.  349- 
348,  ix.  335  ;  philippizing  factions  in, 
B.O.  342,  ix.  435  ;  expedition  of  Pho¬ 
kion  to,  B.C.  341,  ix.  488. 

Euboea  in  Smly,  iv.  305. 

Euboic  scale,  ii.  240,  245,  537. 

Euboic  synod,  ix.  438. 

Eubulus ,  ix,  270,  300,  356,  358,  382. 
Eudamidas ,  viii.  54,  60. 

Eu&nerus’  treatment  of  mythes,  i. 


EUTHYDEMUS. 

Eukleidds,  archonship  of,  vi.  526. 

Eulles,  v.  323,  325,  328  seq. 

Eumachus ,  x  3*>9,  370 
Eundlus  of  Bosporus ,  x.  414. 

Ewnilus  the  poet ,  i.  114  seq 
EumenSs,  x.  24;  and  Hephfestion,  x. 
186 ;  and  Perdikkas,  x.  255  ;  victory 
of,  over  Kraterus  and  Neoptolemus, 
x.  271  seq. ;  attempts  of,  to  uphold 
Alexander’s  dynasty  in  Asia,  x.  276 
seq. ;  and  Antigonus,  x.  273. 

EmneniiUs ,  JSschylus’,  and  the  Areo¬ 
pagus,  ii.  451  (n.  1). 

Eumolpus,  i.  184  seq. 

Eunomus,  vii.  537. 

Eupatridce,  ii  443. 

Euphais,  ii.  340 

Euphemus,  speech  of,  at  Kamarina,  vi. 
64. 

EuphiUtus  and  MelStus,  vi.  38. 

Euphrceus ,  ix.  204,  435. 

Euphrates,  Cyrus  the  Younger  at,  vii. 
199 ;  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 
vii.  270 ;  Alexander  at,  x.  97, 190. 
Euphrdn,  viii.  255  seq. 

Euripides,  faults  imputed  to,  i  346  seq.' 
story  about  the  dramas  of,  and  the 
Athenian  prisoners  in  Sicily,  vi.  178 ; 
number  of  tragedies  by,  vii.  3  (n.  l); 
JKschylus  and  SophoklOs,  vii.  6  seq.; 
and  Dekamnichus,  viii.  43  seq. 
Euripides,  financial  proposal  of,  vii. 
543  (n  2). 

Euripus ,  bridge  across,  vi.  335, 341. 
Eurdpa,  i.  202  seq.,  236. 

Eurotas,  crossed  by  Epameinondas,  viii. 
207. 

Euryalus,  Hamilkaris  attempt  on,  x. 
356. 

Eurybatis,  iv.  148 
Eurybiad&s,  iv.  177,  216  seq. 

EurydiM,  widow  of  Amyntas,  viii.  237. 
EurydiH,  granddaughter  of  Philip,  x. 
269,  273. 

Euryleon,  iv.  29S. 

Eurylochus ,  v.  218-221. 

Eurymeddn,  victories  of  the,  iv.  395. 
Eurymtdon,  at  Korkyra,  v.  193  seq. ; 
and  SophoklOs.  expedition  of,  to 
Korkyra  and  Sicily,  v.  231  seq. ;  273 
seq. ;  at  Pylus,  v.  239  seq.,  249 ;  ex¬ 
peditions  of,  to  Sicily,  v.  533,  535,  vi. 
113 ;  return  of,  from  Sicily  to  Athens, 
v.  536. 

Ewi'ynomi,  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  i  10. 
Euryptolmus ,  vi.  399  (».  2),  406,  418,  421 
seq. 

Eurypylus ,  i.  276. 

Eurystheus,  i.  88,  90,  147. 

Eurytos ,  1. 131  seq. 

Eurytrn,  iv.  191. 

Eutata,  Agesilaus  at,  B.O.  370,  viii.  200* 
Euthydewus ,  Plato’s,  vii.  74  (n.  1). 
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EUTHYKRAT^S. 

Euthykratis  and  LasthenGs,  ix.  340. 

Buxine ,  Greek  settlements  on,  iii.  61, 
255,  vii.  288 ;  first  sight  of,  by  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  vii.  277  ;  indi¬ 
genous  tribes  on,  vii.  289  ;  the  Greeks 
on,  and  the  Ten  Thousand,  vif.  290 ; 
Xenoph6n's  idea  of  founding  a  new 
city  on  the,  vii.  299  seq. 

Evagoras,  vii.  528,  538,  viii.  18  seq. 

P. 

Family  tie,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  24  *, 
rites  in  Greece,  ii.  431. 

Foie s,  i.  7 ;  and  Croesus,  iii.  411  seq. 

Ferdousi,  Persian  epic  of,  i.  428  (n.  1). 

Festivals,  Grecian,  l.  48,  ii.  150,  iii.  279, 
292  seq  ,  295  seq.;  at  Athens,  ix.  44. 

Fiction ,  plausible,  i.  387,  486. 

Fictitious  matter  in  Greek  tradition,  i. 
386. 

Financial  changes ,  Kleistbenean,  iii. 
356. 

Five  Thousand ,  the,  at  Athens,  vi,  265, 
282  ( n .  1),  288,  302  (n.  2),  304. 

Flaying  alive  by  Persians  and  Turks, 
iii.  504  (n.  2). 

Fleece,  Golden,  legend  of,  i.  115. 

Flute ,  use  of,  in  Sparta,  iii.  306. 

Fortification  of  towns  in  early  Greece, 
ii.  46  seq.;  of  the  Grecian  camp  in  the 
Iliad,  ii.  118. 

Four  Hundred ,  the  oligarchy  of,  vi.  2G5 
seq. 

Frenzy,  religious,  of  women,  i.  27  seq. 

Funeral  ceremony  at  Athens  over  slain 
warriors,  iv.  516;  orations,  besides 
that  of  PeriklSs,  v.  65  (n.  2);  obsequies 
of  Hephsestion,  x.  191, 192. 

Funerals,  SolOn’s  regulations  about,  ii. 
506. 

G. 

Gades,  iii.  92  seq.;  voyage  from  Corinth 
to,  in  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries 
B.O.,  iii.  98. 

Gcea,  i.  4,  5,  9. 

Gassylus,  ix.  114. 

Games,  Olympic,  i.  95,  ii.  169  seq.,  238 
seq.,  iii.  281  seq.;  Isthmian,  i.  117,  ii. 
229  (n.  2),  iii.  290 :  the  four  great 
Grecian,  ii.  162,  iii.  299,  294  seq.; 

•  Soldn’s  rewards  to  victors  at,  ii.  508 ; 
PytWan,  iii.  284,  289  seq.;  Nemean, 

Gamori,  ii.  404 ;  at  Syracuse,  iv.  296. 

Ganymidis,  i.  261. 

Gargaphia,  fountain  of,  iv.  259  (n.  2). 

Gaugamela,  battle  of,  x.  102  seq. 

Gauls,  embassy  of,  to  Alexander,  ix. 
528 ;  invasion  of  Greece  by,  x.  323. 

Gaza ,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  x.  90 
seq. 


GODDESSES. 

Gedrosia,  Alexander  in,  x.  144,  176. 

Gela,  iii.  178  ;  and  Syracuse,  before  B.C. 
500,  iv.  295 ;  Kleander  of,  iv.  299  ; 
Gelo  despot  of,  iv.  299  seq. ;  congress 
of  Sicilian  cities  at,  v  534 ;  and  Han¬ 
nibal's  capture  of  Selinus,  viii.  390  ; 
expeditions  of  Dionysius  to,  viii.  420, 
430  seq.;  capture  of,  by  Imilkon,  viii 
428  seq.;  Timoleon  and  the  fresh  colo¬ 
nization  of,  ix.  184  ;  Agathokles  at,  x. 
341. 

Geleontes,  ii.  425. 

Gelo ,  iv.  164,  299,  315  seq. 

Geldni,  iii.  68. 

Gelonian  dynasty,  fall  of,  iv.  322  ; 
citizens  of  Syracuse,  iv.  322  seq. 

Genealogies,  Grecian,  i  77  seq.,  399  ; 
Argeian,  i.  79  ;  mythical,  i.  177,  398 
seq.;  Egyptian,  1.  399;  Clinton's  vin¬ 
dication  of,  i.  478  seq. 

Genealogy ,  Corinthian,  of  EumOlus,  i. 
114  seq  ;  of  Orchomenos,  i.  123  seq.; 
Eleian,  i.  129 ;  JEtolian,  i.  132 ;  Laco¬ 
nian,  i.  155  ;  Messeman,  i.  159;  Arca¬ 
dian,  i.  160. 

Generals ,  Kleisthenean,  iii.  355. 

Gentes,  Attic,  ii.  427  seq.,  437  seq.;  ana¬ 
logy  between  those  of  Greece  and 
other  nations,  ii.  433  seq.;  Grecian, 
patronymic  names  of,  ii.  435 ;  differ¬ 
ence  between  Grecian  and  Roman, 
ii.  437  ;  non-members  of,  under  SolOn, 
ii.  499. 

Uenqraphical  knowledge,  Hesiodic  and 
Homeric,  ii.  51 ;  views  of  Alexander, 
x.  172  C n .  4). 

Geography ;,  fabulous,  i.  225  seq.;  Ho¬ 
meric,  iii.  31 ;  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  vii.  281  seq. 

Geological  features  of  Greece,  ii.  145. 

Geomori,  ii.  404, 445, 

Qergis,  iii.  24 ;  Derkyllidas  at,  vii.  381. 

Gergithes,  iii.  24. 

German  progress  brought  about  by 
violent  external  influences,  i.  414  ; 
mythes,  i.  415. 

Gerontes,  ii.  9. 

Geronthrce,  conquest  of,  ii,  333. 

Gery$n,  i.  7,  228. 

Getat,  Alexander’s  defeat  of,  ix.  526. 

Qigantes,  birth  of,  i.  4, 9  (n.  1). 

Qillus,  iii.  473. 

Giskon,  viii.  368  (».  1),  ix.  176. 

Glaukce ,  x.  171. 

GlaukS,  i.  112. 

Glaukon.  discourse  of,  in  Plato's  Repub¬ 
lic,  vii.  73. 

Glaukus ,  i.  208. 

Gnomic,  Greek  poets,  iii.  814  seq. 

Gnomon,  whence  obtained  by  the 
Greeks,  iii.  158. 

Goddesses  and  gods,  twelve  great,  i. 

10. 
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GODS. 

•Gods,  Grecian,  how  conceived  by  the 
Greeks,!  3 seq.,  314  seg.;  and  daemons, 

i.  379  sag.;  and  men,  i.  400. 

Golden  Fleece,  legend  of, !  115. 

Golden  race,  the,  i.  61. 

Gongylus ,  the  Corinthian,  vi.  99, 105. 

Good,  &c.,  meaning  of,  in  early  Greek 
writers,  ii.  7;  double  sense  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  equivalents  of,  ii. 
419  (n.  4). 

Gordian  knot ,  Alexander  cuts  the,  x.  53. 

Gordium,  Alexander’s  march  from,  x.  59. 

Gordius ,  legend  of,  iii.  44. 

Gorgias  of  Leontini,  v.  524,  529,  vil  51, 
64. 

Gorgons ,  i.  86. 

Gorg&pas,  at  JEgina,  vii.  538  seq. 

Government  of  historical  and  legendary 
Greece,  ix.  3  seq. ;  heroic,  ii.  10 ;  earliest 
changes  of,  in  Greece,  ii.  381  seq.; 
kingly,  ii.  384  siq. ;  change  from  mo¬ 
narchical  to  oligarchical  in  Greece, 

ii.  391  seq. 

Governments ,  Grecian,  weakness  of,  ii! 
870. 

Graces,  the, !  10. 

Greece ,  i.  7. 

Greed,  ii.  193. 

Grcecxa  Magna,  iii  208. 

Gueco- Asiatic  cities,  x.  209. 

Gramkus ,  battle  of  the,  x.  30  seq.;  Athe¬ 
nians  captured  at  the,  x.  54. 

Graphs  Paranomdn,  iv.  459  seq.;  aboli¬ 
tion  of,  B.C.  411,  vi.  264. 

Grecian  mythes,  i.  49,  408  seq.;  genealo¬ 
gies,  i.  77  seq.;  mythology,  sources  of 
our  information  on,  i.  101 ;  intellect, 
exnansive  force  of,  i.  326 ;  progress 
between  B  C.  700  and  500,  i.  329  seq.; 
antiquity,  i.  397,  400 ;  genealogies,  i. 
399  ;  townsman,  intellectual  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  a,  i.  408 ;  poetry,  matchless, 
!  413 ;  progress,  self-operated,  i.  413 ; 
mythology,  how  it  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  b.c.  500,  i.  418 ;  mythes,  pro¬ 
per  treatment  of,  i.  435  seq.;  compu¬ 
tation  of  time,  i!  52  (n.  4) ;  festivals, 
intellectual  influence  of,  ii  154; 
history,  first  and  second  periods  of, 
ii.  193  sea.,  iii.  276 ;  opinion,  change 
in,  on  the  decision  of  disputes  by 
champions,  ii.  363 ;  states,  growing 
communion  of,  between  B.c.  600  ana 
547,  ii.  373;  “faith,”  ii.  483 ;  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  Buxine,  iii.  61 ;  marine 
and  commerce,  growth  of,  iii.  156; 
colonies  in  Southern  Italy,  iii,  187 
•seg.;  world  about  560  B.C.,  iii.  208; 
history,  want  of  unity  in,  iii.  276 ; 
games,  influence  of,  upon  the  Greek 
mind,  iii.  295  seq. ;  art,  beginnings 
and  importance  of,  iii.  320  seq.;  archi- 
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tecture,  iii.  322 ;  governments,  weak¬ 
ness  of,  iii.  370 ;  world,  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  truce,  iv.  532 ;  and  barbarian 
military  feeling,  contrast  between, 
v.  358 ;  youth,  society  and  conversa¬ 
tion  of,  v.  43b  (n.  2) ;  states,  compli¬ 
cated  relations  among,  B.c.  420,  v. 
453;  and  B.c.  366,  viii.  27S;  philo¬ 
sophy,  negative  side  of,  vii.  27 ;  dia¬ 
lectics,  their  many-sided  handling  of 
subjects,  vii.  130  seq.;  states,  embas¬ 
sies  from,  at  Pella,  B.c.  346,  ix.  392 
seq.;  captives,  mutilated,  at  Persepo- 
lis,  x.  119 ;  history,  bearing  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Asiatic  campaigns  on,  x.  124 
seq. ;  mercenaries  under  Darius,  x. 
128,  133  ;  envoys  with  Darius,  x.  134 ; 
world,  state  of,  B.C.  334,  x.  214 ;  exiles, 
Alexander’s  rescript  directing  the 
recal  of,  x.  245  seq. 

Greece,  legends  of,  originally  isolated, 
afterwards  thrown  into  series,  i.  101 ; 
legendary  and  historical  state  of 
society  and  manners  in,  i!  1-55; 
subterranean  course  of  rivers  in.  ii. 
148 ;  difficulty  of  land  communication 
in,  ii.  150 ;  accessibility  of,  by  sea, 
ii.  151 ;  islands  and  colonies  of,  ii. 
152;  difference  between  the  land- 
states  and  sea-states  in,  ii  153; 
effects  of  the  configuration  of,  ii.  154 
seq. ;  mineral  and  other  productions 
of,  ii.  157  seq. ;  c’imate  of,  ii.  160 ; 
difference  between  the  inhabitants 
of  different  parts  of,  ii.  160 ;  ante- 
HeUenic  inhabitants  of,  ii  187 ; 
discontinuance  of  kingship  in,  ii. 
384 ;  anti-monarchical  sentiment  of, 
ii.  388,  iii.  393 ;  the  voyage  from,  to 
Italy  or  Sicily,  iii.  174 ;  seven  wise 
men  of,  iii.  316  seq. ;  first  advance  of, 
towauds  systematic  conjunction,  iii 
391 ;  probable  consequences  of  a 
Persian  expedition  against,  before 
that  against  Scythia,  iii.  471  seq. ;  on 
the  eve  of  Xerxes’  invasion,  iv.  155 ; 
first  separation  of,  into  two  distinct 

Sarties,  iv.  350  seq.,  379 ;  proceedings 
l  central,  between  b.c.  470-464,  iv. 
401 ;  state  of  feeling  in,  between  b.c. 
445-431,  v.  1;  bad  morality  of  the 
rich  and  great  in,  v.  201 ;  atmo¬ 
spherical  disturbances  in,  b.c.  427,  v. 
211 ;  warlike  preparations  in,  during 
the  winter  of  b.c.  414-413,  vi.  121 ; 
alteration  of  feeling  in,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  vi. 
478.  483,  494 ;  disgust  in,  'at  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  vi.  481 ;  degrada¬ 
tion  of,  by  the  peace  of  Ant&lkidas, 
viii.  2  seq.,  9  ;  effect  of  the  battle  of 
Leuktra  on,  viii.  174,  177,  183 ; 
relations  of  Dionysius  with,  b.c. 
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382-369,  ix.  42 ;  state  of,  b.c.  360-359, 
i x.  195 ;  decline  of  citizen-soldiership 
and  increase  of  mercenaries  in,  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  ix.  272  seq. ; 
effect  of  the  peace  and  alliance 
between  Philip  and  Athens  upon,  ix. 
416 ;  movements  and  intrigues  of 
Philip  throughout,  after  b.c.  346,  ix. 
429  seq. ;  state  of,  on  Alexander’s 
accession,  ix.  505,  514  seq . ;  maich  of 
Alexander  into,  b.c.  336,  ix.  514; 
Macedonian  interventions  in,  b.c. 
336-335,  ix.  519  seq. ;  terror  in,  on  the 
destiuction  of  Th&bes  by  Alexander, 

ix.  544  ;  connexion  of  Alexander 
with,  history  of,  x.  1  seq.,  ix.  195  seq. ; 
an  appendage  to  Macedonia  under 
Alexander,  x.  4 ;  military  changes  in, 
during  the  sixty  years  before 
Alexander’s  accession,  x.  5  seq. ; 
possibility  of  emancipating,  during 
Alexander’s  earlier  Asiatic  cam¬ 
paigns,  x.  214;  hopes  raised  in,  by 
the  Persian  fleet  and  armies,  b.c. 
334-331,  x.  214;  submission  of,  to 
Antipater,  x.  222 ;  effect  of  Alex¬ 
ander's  death  on,  x.  247  ;  confederacy 
for  liberating,  after  Alexander’s 
death,  x.  248  seq. ;  Ptolemy  of  Egypt 
in,  x.  307;  success  of  Demetrius 
PoliorketOs  in,  against  Kassander, 

x.  316  ;  under  Demetrius  Poliork6t6s 
and  Antigonus  Gonatas,  x.  322; 
invasion  of,  by  the  Gauls,  x.  823 ;  of 
Polybius,  x.  324. 

Greece ,  Proper,  geography  of,  ii.  141 
seq. 

Greek  forces,  against  Troy,  i.  264  seq. ; 
language  and  the  mythes,  i.  318; 
tradition,  matter  of,  uncertified,  i. 
385 ;  language,  various  dialects  of, 

ii.  167 ;  alphabet,  origin  of,  iii.  157 
(71.  2) ;  Latin  and  Oscan  languages, 

iii.  167 ;  settlements,  east  of  the 
StrymOn  in  Thrace,  iii.  252 ;  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  Buxine  south  of  the 
Danube,  iii.  255;  settlements  in 
Libya,  and  the  nomads,  iii.  263; 
cities,  local  festivals  in,  iii.  279,  292 
seq. ;  lyric  poetry,  iii.  298,  314 ; 
poetry  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  b.c.,  iii.  297 ;  music 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  b.c.,  iii.  299 ;  poetry,  after 
Terpander,  iii.  301 ;  hexameter,  new 
metres  superadded  to,  iii.  303 ; 
chorus,  iii.  309,  311 ;  dancing,  iii. 
807 ;  mind,  positive  tendencies  of,  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus„iii.  827  (a.  1) ; 
philosophy  in  the  sixth  century  b.c., 
Iv.  67  seq. ;  fleet  at  Artemisium,  iv. 
177  seq.,  182  seq. ;  fleet  at  Salamis,  iv. 
208 ;  fleet  at  MykalO,  iv.  288  seq. ;  fleet 
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after  the  battle  of  MykalS,  iv.  291 
seq. ,  fleet,  expedition  of,  against 
Asia,  b.c.  478,  iv.  343 ;  generals  and 
captains,  slaughter  of  Cyreian,  vii. 
239  seq. ;  heroes,  analogy  of  Alexander 
to  the,  x.  21. 

Greeks ,  return  of,  from  Troy,  i.  282  seq. ; 
their  love  of  antiquities,  i.  315 ;  their 
distaste  for  a  leal  history  of  the  past, 
i.  322 ;  Homeric,  ii.  36,  55  ;  in  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  163,  iii.  41 ;  extra-Pelo¬ 
ponnesian,  north  of  Attica  in  the 
first  two  centuries, ii.  198  seq. ;  advance 
of,  in  government  in  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  b.c.,  ii.  393  ;  musical 
modes  of,  iii.  39 ;  and  Phoenicians, 
in  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  iii.  97;  con¬ 
trasted  with  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
and  Phoenicians,  in  121 ;  influence  of 
Phoenicians,  Assyrians, and  Egyptians 
on,  iii.  157  seq. ;  and  Carthaginians, 
first  known  collision  between,  iii. 
161 ;  Sicilian  and  Italian,  monetary 
and  statical  scale  of,  iii.  182 ;  in 
Sicily,  prosperity  of,  between  b.c. 
735  and  485,  iii.  173  seq. ;  in  Sicily 
and  in  Gieece  Proper,  difference 
between,  iii.  184 ;  Italian,  between 
b.o.  700-500,  iii.  203  seq. ;  their  talent 
for  command  over  barbarians,  iii. 
244;  first  voyage  of,  to  Libya,  iii 
256  ;  and  Libyans  at  KyrSnC,  iii.  265  ; 
political  isolation  of,  iii.  276 ; 
tendencies  to  political  union  among, 
after  b.c.  SCO,  iii.  277 ;  growth  of 
union  among,  between  b.c,  776-560, 

iii.  277 ;  nse  of  philosophy  and 
dialectics  among,  iii.  318;  writing 
among,  iii.  319 ;  Asiatic,  after  Cyrus’ 
conquest  of  Lydia,  iii.  414 ;  Asiatic, 
application  of,  to  Sparta,  b.c.  546,  iii. 
414 ;  and  Darius,  before  the  battle  of 
MarathOn.  iv.  5 ;  eminent,  liable  to 
be  corrupted  by  success,  iv.  59  seq. ; 
and  Persians,  religious  conception  of 
history  common  to,  iv.  110 ;  northern, 
and  XerxCs,  iv.  162, 166 ;  confederate, 
engagement  of,  against  such  as 
joined  XerxGs,  iv.  169 ;  effect  of  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  on,  iv.  202 
seq. ;  and  the  battle  of  Salamis,  iv. 
216  seq. ;  medising,  and  Mardonius, 

iv.  243;  medising,  at  Plataea,  iv. 
272  ;  at  Plataea,  iv.  274  seq. ;  at 
MykalG,  iv.  28$  seq. ;  Asiatic,  first 

^  step  to  the  ascendency  of  Athens 
over,  iv.  291 ;  Sicilian,  early  govern¬ 
ments  of,  iv.  297 ;  Sicilian,  progress 
of,  between  the  battle  of  Salamis 
and  Alexander,  iv.  381 ;  allied, 
oppose  the  fortification  of  Athens, 
iv.  333,  386;  allied,  transfer  the 
headship  from  Sparta  to  Athens, 
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b.c.  477,  iv.  846  seq. ;  allied,  Aris- 
teidfis’  assessment  of,  iv.  854 ;  allied, 
under  Athens,  substitute  money- 
payment  for  personal  service,  iv.  387 
seq. ;  effect  of  the  Athenian  disaster 
in  Sicily  upon,  vi.  195 ;  and  Tissa- 
phernSs,  Alkibiades  acts  as  inter¬ 
preter  between,  vi.  235  seq. ;  Asiatic, 
surrender  of,  by  Sparta  to  Persia, 
vii.  373;  Asiatic,  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  vii.  374 ;  Asiatic,  and 
TissapbernSs,  vii.  374 ;  the  Ten 
Thousand,  their  position  and  circum¬ 
stances,  vii.  183;  Ten  Thousand,  at 
Kunaxa,  vii.  211  seq. ;  Ten  Thousand, 
after  the  battle  or  Kunaxa,  vii.  216 
seq. ;  Ten  Thousand,  retreat  of,  vii. 
225,  281,  346  seq. ;  Ten  Thousand, 
after  their  return  to  Trapezus,  vii. 
288-348 ;  Asiatic,  their  application  to 
Sparta  for  aid  against  TissaphemSs, 
vii.  375 ;  in  the  service  of  Alexander 
in  Asia,  x.  24 ;  unpropitious  circum¬ 
stances  for,  in  the  Damian  war,  x. 
270  ;  Italian,  pressed  upon  by  enemies 
from  the  interior,  x.  328. 

Gryllus,  death  of,  viii.  319. 

Guilds,  Grecian  deities  of,  i.  312 ;  Ger¬ 
man  and  early  English,  ii.  433  (ti.  2) ; 
compared  with  ancient  political  as¬ 
sociations,  vi.  247  (n.  1). 

Gygis,  i.  5,  iii.  48  seq. 

Gyhppus,  expedition  of,  to  Syracuse, 
vi.  75,  95  seq.,  105  seq.,  124  Seq..  150, 
156  Seq.  *  ’ 

Gylon,  father  of  Kleobuie,  the  mother 
of  Demosthenes,  ix.  258  (n.  3). 

Gymnhii,  ii.  410. 

Gyndes,  distribution  of,  into  channels, 
by  Cyras,  iii  428. 

H. 

Hadis,  i  9  seq. 

H&mon  and  Antigone,  i.  253. 

Hahartus,  Lysander  at,  vii.  459. 

Halikamassus,  i.  466,  iii,  30 ;  capture  of. 
by  Alexander,  x.  44  seq. 

Halonnesus ,  dispute  between  Philip  and 
the  Athenians  about,  ix.  433  seq. 

Halys,  the',  iii.  34. 

Hamilicar,  defeat  and  death  of,  at  Hi- 
mera,  iv.  311  seq. 

Hamilkar,  collusion  of,  with  Agathok- 
les,  X.  334  :  superseded  in  Sicily  by 
another  general  of  the  same  name, 
x.  337. 

ffamilkar,  victory  of,  at  the  Himera,  x. 
841  seq.;  attempt  of,  upon  Syracuse, 
x.  355  ;  defeat  and  death  of,  x.  356. 

Hannibal,  expeditions  of,  to  Sicily,  viii. 
386-397,  404  seq. 

Hanno,  silly  fabrication  of,  ix.  156. 
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Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  iii,  333 
seq. 

Harmosts ,  Spartan,  vii  357,  864,  368 
seq. 

Ha)pagus,  iii.  418, 422. 

Haipalus,  x.  180,  232  seq. 

Harpies,  the,  i.  1,  216. 

mu,  i  10. 

Hectdr ,  i  262,  272. 

Hegemony,  Athenian,  iv.  379  seq. 
Hegesippus,  ix.  432. 

Hegesistratus,  iv.  261,  288,  x.  39,  40. 
Hekabt,  i.  262,  263. 

Hekatceus  on  GeryOn,  i.  229  ;  on  the 
Argonauts,  i.  232 ;  and  the  mytbes, 
i.  350 ;  and  the  Ionic  revolt,  ii!  496, 
507 . 

Hekatompylus,  Alexander  at,  x.  132. 
Hekatoncheires ,  the,  i.  4,  5 
Hekatonyrmis  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vii.  296  seq. 

Helm,  i.  149, 151 ;  necklace  of,  i.  258 ; 
and  Paris,  i.  264  ;  and  Achilles,  i 
269 ;  various  legends  of,  i.  279  seq. 
Helmus  and  Andromache,  i  279. 

Heluea,  ii.  490,  iii.  356,  360  seq. 

Heliosis  iii.  360. 

HehM,  destruction  of,  viii.  148. 

Helios,  i.  6,  313. 

Ileltxus,  vi.  357. 

Hellanilus,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i. 
349 ;  contrasted  with  Saxo  Gramma¬ 
ticus  and  Snorro  Sturleson,  i.  418. 
Hellas ,  division  of,  i.  96  Seq.;  proper,  ii. 
141 ;  mountain  systems  of,  u.  141 
seq.;  islands  and  colonies  of,  ii  152 ; 
most  ancient,  ii.  193. 

HeLli  and  Phryxus,  i.  117. 

Hellin  and  his  sons,  i.  95  seq. 

Helenes,  i.  95,  ii.  164  seq.,  182  seq. 
Hellenic  religion  and  customs  in  the 
Trdad,  i.  307 ;  cities,  ii  183. 

Hel Union  at  Naukratis,  iii  152. 
Hellenism,  definition  of,  x.  208. 
Hellenotamus,  iv.  354,  vi.  527. 

Hellespont,  bridges  of  Xerxes  over,  iv. 
115  seq.,  118  (n.  2) ;  crossed  by  Xerxes, 
iv.  131 ;  retreating  inarch  of  Xerxes 
to,  iv.  236  seq.;  Grecian  fleet  at,  B.o. 
479,  iv.  291 ;  Strombichides  at,  vi. 
320 ;  Peloponnesian  reinf 01  cement 
to,  B.G.  411,  vi.  322;  Mindarus  and 
Thrasyllns  at,  vi  327,  331,  840; 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  at, 
after  the  battle  of  KynossOma,  vi. 
840 ;  Thrasyllus  and  Alkibiades  at, 
vi.  353 ;  Thrasybulus  at,  vii  529  ; 
IphikratSs  at,  vii.  633  seq.;  Antalki- 
das  at,  vii.  547 ;  Epamemondas  at, 
viu.  288,  291 ;  Timotheus  at,  viii.  291, 
857 ;  Autokies  at,  viii.  355  seq. ;  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Athenians  at,  B.c.  857, 
ix.  220;  disputes  between  Athens 
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and  Philip  about,  ix.  486 ;  imprudence 
of  the  Persians  m  letting  Alexander 
cross  the,  x.  27. 

Heloris,  unsuccessful  expedition  of,  ix. 
6,  7, 14. 

Helots,  ii.  291  seq. ;  Pausanias  and,  iv. 
358 ;  revolt  of,  iv.  403  seq.;  at  Ithdmd, 
capitulation  of,  iv.  420;  assassination 
of,  v.  283  seq. ;  Brasidean,  v.  424 ; 
brought  back  to  Pylus,  v.  469 ;  and 
the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  Enamei- 
nondas,  viii.  203  seq. ;  establishment 
of,  with  the  Messenians,  viii.  218 
seq. 

Heins  conquered  by  AlkamenSs,  ii.  334. 
Hephcestion,  x.  186,  191, 193. 

Hephxstos,  i  10,  55. 

Hirceon,  near  MykSnse,  i.  152. 

HSreeon  Texchos,  siege  of,  by  Philip,  ix. 
299. 

H&raJcleia  Ponticci,  i.  222,  x.  392  seq  ;  the 
Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at,  vii.  313. 
H&raklda  in  Italy ,  iii.  196,  iv.  500. 
Hiraklexa  in  Sicily,  iv.  298 ;  Dion  at,  ix. 
87  seq. 

HSraklda  Trachinea,  v.  211  seq.,  461,  vii. 
451,  468. 

Hiraklexd  kings  of  Corinth,  ii.  229. 
H&rakleid&s  the  Syracusan,  exile  of,  ix. 
84 ;  victory  of,  over  Philistus,  ix.  97 ; 
and  Dion,  ix.  98,  99,  103, 107,  110  seq., 
119;  victory  of,  over  Nypsius,  ix. 
105  ;  death  of,  ix.  120. 

H&raklexdis,  governor  of  the  Pontic 
Herakleia,  x.  401. 

H&rakleids  i.  90,  438  seq. ;  Lydian  dy¬ 
nasty  of,  iii.  48. 

HlrakUs,  i.  88  seq. ;  attack  of,  on  Pylos, 
L  106 ;  and  AlkSstis,  i.  109 ;  over¬ 
throws  Orchomenos,  i.  122 ;  death  of, 
i.  140 ;  and  Hylas,  i  215 ;  and  Lao- 
meddn,  i.  262;  Tyrian,  temple  of, 
iii.  90. 

HerakUs,  son  of  Alexander,  x.  306. 

Hirt,  i.  6, 10,  54  ;  and  Mykdnse,  i.  152 ; 
temple  of,  near  Argos,  burnt,  v.  364 ; 
Lakmian,  robe  of,  ix.  22. 

Herippidas,  vii.  441, 479,  492. 

Hermes,  mutilation  of,  at  Athens,  vi.  4 
seq.,  31  seq. 

Hermeias  of  Atameus,  ix.  427. 

Hermes,  i.  10,  55  seq. 

HermionS,  i.  151. 

Hermokratean  party,  viii.  414;  exiles, 
viii.  418. 

HtrmokraUs,  at  the  Congress  at  Gela, 

v.  534  ;  and  the  Athenian  armament, 

vi.  19;  recommendations  of,  after 
the  battle  near  Olympieion,  vi.  61; 
speech  of,  at  Kamarina,  vi.  63  ;  urges 
the  Syracusans  to  attack  the  Athe¬ 
nians  at  sea,  vi.  124 ;  postpones  the 
Athenians’  retreat  from  Syracuse,  vi. 


HIEROMN&KdN. 

163 ;  and  Tissaphevn&s,  vi.  219,  324 ; 
in  the  iEgean,  viii.  368  seq. ;  banish¬ 
ment  of,  viii.  370  seq. ;  his  return  to 
Sicily,  and  death,  viii.  398—401. 

Hermolaus}  x.  163. 

Hermotyfnt  and  Kalasiries,  iii.  134. 

Herodotus,  on  Minds,  i.  209,  210;  on 
Helen  and  the  Trojans,  i.  281 ;  treat¬ 
ment  of  mythes  by,  i.  350  seq. ;  his 
view  of  Lykurgus,  ii.  263 ;  his  story 
of  Soldn  and  Croesus,  ii.  515  seq. ; 
chionological  mistakes  of.  ii.  519  (n. 
IX  iii.  26  (n.  2) ;  chronological  discre¬ 
pancies  of^respecting.  Kyaxards^iii. 

iii  61  seq. ;  his  account  of  Babylon! 
iii  113  seq.,  116  (n.  1) ;  distinction  be¬ 
tween  what  he  professes  to  have 
seen  and  heard,  iii.  127;  on  the 
effects  of  despotism  and  democracy 
upon  the  Athenians,  iii.  394;  and 
KtOsias,  on  Cyrus,  iii.  402 ;  chrono¬ 
logy  of  his  life  and  authorship,  iii. 
442  (n.  1),  iv.  148  (n.  1) ;  his  narrative  of 
Darius’  march  into  Scythia,  iii.  474 
seq. ;  does  not  mention  Pythagoras 
in  connection  with  the  war  between 
Sybaris  and  Krotdn,  iv.  99 ;  historical 
manner  and  conception  of,  iv.  106, 
111  <n.  4) ;  his  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Xei  xds’  army,  iv.  134  seq. ;  doubts 
about  the  motives  ascribed  to  Xorxds 
at  Thermopylae  by,  iv.  184 ;  a  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of,  iv.  188  (n.  3);  on 
the  movements  of  the  Persian  fleet 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  iv.  224 
(n.  2  and  3). 

Heroes  appear  with  gods  and  men  in 
mythes,  i.  60;  Greek,  at  Aulis,  i. 
265  seq.;  Greek,  analogy  of  Alexander 
to,  x.  21. 

Heroic  race,  i.  61 ;  legends,  i  377. 

Hesiod ,  theogony  of,  i.  4-12,  19,  72; 
family  affairs  of,  i.  68 ;  Japetids  in, 

i.  70 ;  complaints  of,  against  kings, 

ii.  16 ;  dark  picture  of  Greece  by,  ii. 
81. 

Hesiodic  mythes  traceable  to  KrGte  and 
Delphi,  1. 15 ;  “  Works  and  Days,”  i 
61  seq. ;  philosophy,  i.  381 ;  Greeks, 
ii.  51  seq. ;  epic,  ii.  56. 

HesionS,  i.  262. 

Hesperides ,  dragon  of,  i.  7. 

Hesperides,  town  of,  iii.  259  (n.  2),  268. 

Hestia ,  i.  6,  55. 

Hesticea  on  Ilium,  i.  298. 

Hetcerce,  v.  24 

Hetceries  at  Athens,  v.  208,  vi.  246. 

Hexameter,  the  ancient,  i.  69;  new 
metres  superadded  to,  iii.  803. 

Hierax,  vii.  535. 

Hiero  of  Syracuse,  iv.  317  seq. 

Hieromnimdn,  ii  173. 
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j Uifcetas,  ix.  127 ;  and  the  Syracusans, 
ix.  133 ;  message  of,  to  Corinth  and 
to  Timoleon,  ix.  141 ;  defeat  of,  at 
Adranum,  ix.  146;  and  JVIagon,  ix 
164  seq ,  157 ;  flight  of,  from  Syracuse 
to  Leontini,  ix.  158 ;  capitulation  of, 
with  Timoleon,  ix.  168 ;  invites  the 
Carthaginians  to  invade  Sicily,  ix. 
169 ;  defeat,  surrender,  and  death  of, 
ix.  178 

Jffimera ,  iii  179 ;  battle  of,iv.  311  seq.; 
treatment  of,  by  ThGro,  iv.  817 ;  cap¬ 
ture  of,  by  Hannibal,  viii.  393  seq.; 
defeat  of  AgathoklSs  at  the,  x.  341 
seq. 

Hindoos ,  rivers  personified  by,  i  311 
In.  2);  their  belief  with  regard  to  the 
small-pox,  i.  325  (a.  1);  belief  of,  in 
fabulous  stories,  i.  383  (a.  1);  expen¬ 
siveness  of  marriage  among,  ii.  507 
(n.  1);  sentiment  of,  with  regard  j;o 
the  discontinuance  of  sacrifices,  ix. 
543  (n  2) 

Hindoo  Koosh ,  Alexander  at,  x.  145; 
Alexander  reduces  the  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Indus  and,  x.  166  seq. 
Hindostan ,  hoarding  in,  x.  121  (n.  2). 
Hipparchus ,  ii.  87  (n.  1),  iii.  332  seq. 
Hipparinus ,  son  of  Dionysius,  ix.  128. 
Hippeus ,  Solonian,  ii.  486. 

Hippias  of  Elis,  vii.  63  seq. 

Hfppzas  the  Peisistratid ,  iii.  332  seq.,  337 
seq.,  493,  iv.  44  (n.  2). 

Hippo ,  iv.  71. 

Hippodameia,  i.  146. 

Hippodamus ,  iv  506. 

Htppokleides,  ii.  413. 

Hippokratis  the  Physician ,  i.  334,  vii.  106 
(n.  1). 

Hippokrates  ofQela ,  iv.  301  seq. 
Hippokrat&s  the  Athenian  General ,  v.  288 
seq.,  284,  296  seq,,  305. 

Hippon ,  ix.  181. 

Hipponikus ,  ii.  472. 

Htppomum,  capture  of,  ix.  17 ;  re-esta¬ 
blishment  of,  ix.  42. 

Hipponoidas,  v.  484,  48S. 

Histueus  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  iii.  483 ;  and  Myrkinus,  iii. 
4S5,  488 ;  detention  of,  at  Susa,  iii. 
488 ;  and  the  Ionic  revolt,  iii.  495, 
508  seq.,  519. 

Histonans,  treatment  of  mythes  by,  i. 
350  seq. 

Historical  proof,  positive  evidence  indis¬ 
pensable  to,  i.  383 ;  sense  of  modern 
times  not  to  be  applied  to  an  unre¬ 
cording  age,  i.  385;  evidence,  the 
standard  of,  raised  with  regard  to 
England,  but  not  with  regard  to 
Greece,  i.  433 ;  and  legendary  Greece 
compared,  ii.  3  seq. 

Histondsing  innovations  in  the  tale  of 


H  YPASPI  STAS. 

Troy,  i.  293 ;  of  ancient  mythes,  i.  36( 
seq. ;  applicable  to  all  mythes  or  none 
i.  393. 

History,  uninteresting  to  early  Greeks 
i.  322;  of  England,  how  conceivec 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  i 
430  seq. ;  and  legend,  Grecian,  blanl 
between,  i.  467  seq.;  Grecian,  firsi 
period  of,  from  B.c.  776  to  560,  ii.  196 
19S ;  Grecian,  second  period  of,  front 
B.C.  560  to  300,  ii.  196  seq.;  religious 
conception  of,  common  to  Greeks  anc 
Persians,  iv.  110. 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  mythology  of,  i 
11-16 ;  personality  and  poems  of,  ii 
65  seq. 

Homeric  Zeus,  i.  13  ;  hymns,  i.  31,  35  seq 
41,  55,  57,  ii.  536  seq.;  legend  of  th< 
birth  of  H6rakl&s,  i.  88  seq.;  Pelops 
i.  142;  gods,  types  of,  i.  316;  age 
mythical  faith  of,  i.  323  ;  philosophy 
i.  331 ;  account  of  the  inhabitants  ol 
Peloponnesus,  i.  449;  Boul6  anc 
Agora,  ii.  9  seq.;  Greeks,  social condi 
tion  of,  ii  36  seq.,  42 ;  Greeks,  unity 
idea  of,  partially  revived,  ii.  95  seq. 
mode  of  fighting,  ii.  373 ;  geography 

HmiArids,  the  poetical  gens  of,  ii.  67. 
Homicide,  purification  for,  i.  23 ;  mode 
of  dealing  with,  in  legendary  anc 
historical  Greece,  ii  32  seq.;  tribunal! 
for,  at  Athens,  ii.  448 ;  Drako’s  laws 
of,  retained  by  Soldn,  ii.  500 ;  trial 
for,  and  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  iv, 
452  {n.  2). 

Homoioz,  Spartan,  ii.  282, 332. 

HoplUes,  ii.  426. 

Imce,  the,  1. 10. 

Hockos,  i.  7,  8. 

Horse,  the  wooden,  of  Troy,  i.  276,  282. 
Horsemen  at  Athens,  after  the  restora 
tion  of  the  democracy,  B.O.  403,  vi, 
522. 

Hospitality  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  26. 
Human  sacrifices  in  Greece,  i.  120  seq. 
Hyafcmthia  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  iv, 
248. 

Hyakmthus,  i.  155. 

HyUcean  Megara,  iii  177. 

Hydamis,  iv.  386. 

HydaspSs,  Alexander  at  the,  x.  169  seq. 

Alexander  sails  down  the,  x.  173. 
Hydra ,  the  Lemaean,  i.  7. 

Hydra,  sailors  of,  iv.  150  (n.  2). 
Hykkara,  capture  of,  vi.  51. 

Hylas  and  H&rakl$s,  i.  215. 

Hylleis,  ii.  280. 

Hyllus,  i.  90,  164. 

Hymns,  Homeric,  i.  31  seq.,  35  seq.,  42, 
55,  57,  ii.  536 ;  at  festivals  in  honoui 
of  gods,  i  48. 

Hypctspistas,  x.  12. 
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HYPERBOLUS. 

Hyperbolus ,  iii.  369,  v.  504  seq..  vi  256. 

HypendSs,  ix.  492,  x.  234  (n.  2),  241 
(n  1),  262. 

Hyperion,  i.  5,  6. 

Hypermenes ,  viii.  137. 

Hypermnistra,  i.  84 

Hyphasis,  Alexander  at,  x.  172. 

Hypometoncs,  Spartan,  ii.  297,  332. 

Hyrkania,  Alexander  in,  x.  133. 

I. 

Ialmenos  and  Askalaphos,  i.  123. 

Iapetids  in  Hesiod,  i.  70. 

Iapetos,  i.  5,  8. 

lapygians,  iii.  201. 

lasus,  capture  of,  vi.  218. 

Iberia  in  Spain,  iii.  98 

Ibei'itms  and  Dionysius,  viii.  492. 

Ida  in  Asia.  iii.  22,  23. 

Ida  in  Krdt’e,  Zeus  at,  i.  6. 

Idanthyrsus,  iii.  479. 

Idas ,  i.  157. 

Idomene,  Demosthenes  at,  v.  224  seq. 

Idrieus,  ix.  424. 

Ikarus ,  i.  207. 

Eiad  and  the  Troian  war,  i.  272 ;  and 
Odyssey,  date,  structure,  and  author¬ 
ship  of,  ii.  63,  136. 

Ilium,  i.  261,  293  seq. 

Illyna ,  Dionysius’  schemes  of  conquest 
in,  ix.  23. 

ILlynaiis,  different  tribes  of,  iii.  230  seq.; 
retreat  of  Perdikkas  and  Brasidas 
before,  v.  356  seq.;  victory  of  Philip 
over,  ix.  211  seq.;  defeat  of,  hy  Alex¬ 
ander,  ix.  529  seq 

Hus,  i.  261. 

Imbros,  iii.  255,  488  seq. 

Imilkon  and  Hannibal,  invasion  of  Sicily 
by,  viii.  404  seq.;  at  Agrigentum,  viii. 
407  seq.;  at  Gela,  viii.  428  seq.;  and 
Dionysius,  viii.  436  seg.;  at  Moty£,  viii. 
472 ;  capture  of  Mess6n6  by,  viii.  474 
seq.;  and  the  Campanians  of  AStna, 
viii.  478 ;  before  Syracuse,  viii.  481 
seq.;  flight  of,  from  Syracuse,  viii. 
491 ;  miserable  end  of,  viii.  493. 

Inachus,  i.  79. 

Indus,  Alexander  at,  x.  166 seq.,  175  seq.; 
voyage  of  Nearchus  from  the  mouth 
of,  to  that  of  the  Tigris,  x.  179. 

Industry,  manufacturing,  at  Athens,  ii. 
503  seq. 

Infantry  and  oligarchy,  ii.  406. 

Inland  and  maritime  cities  contrasted, 
ii.  153. 

InS,  1. 116  seq. 

Inscriptions,  i.  477. 

Interest  on  loans,  ii.  477  seq.,  625. 

Interpreters,  Egyptian,  iii.  144. 

To,  legend  of,  i.  80. 

I6n,  i.  183, 188. 

10- 


ISSUS. 

Ionia ,  emigrants  to,  i.  461  seq.;  conquest 
of,  by  Harpagus,  iii.  418 ;  Mardonius’ 
deposition  of  despots  in,  iv.  3 ;  expe¬ 
dition  of  Astyochus  to,  vi.  212 ;  expe¬ 
dition  of  Thrasyllus  to,  vi.  352. 

Ionian,  the  name  a  reproach,  ii.  536. 

lonians,  i.  448  seq.;  and  Darius*  bridge 
over  the  Danube,  iii.  481  seq.;  aban¬ 
donment  of,  by  the  Athenians,  iii. 
502  ;  at  Lad&,  iii  511  seq  ;  at  Mykal§, 
iv.  285  seq. ;  after  the  battle  of  Mykale, 
iv.  288. 

Ionic  emigration,  i.  467,  461  seq.,  iii.  1 , 
tribes  in  Attica,  ii.  425, 426  seq.;  cities 
in  Asia,  iii.  1  seq.,  81 ;  and  Italic 
Greeks,  iii.  208;  revolt,  iii.  496  seq., 
517  {n.  2);  philosophers,  iv.  67  seq.; 
Sicilians  and  Athens,  v.  528  seq . ;  alpha¬ 
bet  and  the  Athenian  laws,  vi,  625. 

Iphigeneia,  l.  268. 

Iphillos ,  i.  104. 

Iphikrates,  destruction  of  a  Lacedaemo¬ 
nian  mora  by,  vii.  493  (n.  1),  506  (n.  1), 
511  seq.;  military  improvements  and 
successes  of,  vii.  501  seq.,  517  ;  defeat 
of  Anaxibius  by,  vij.  533  ^.‘pro¬ 
ceedings  of,  between  B.O.  387-378, 
viii.  101  seq.;  and  Kotys,  viii.  101,  284, 
352,  357 ;  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra, 
viii.  141  seq.,  145  (n.  1);  and  Timothe- 
us,  viii.  141,  284,  ix.  220  seq,;  expedi¬ 
tion  of,  to  aid  Sparta  against  Thebes, 
viii.  225  seq. ;  in  Thrace  and  Mace¬ 
donia,  viii.  238  seq.,  284  ;  in  the 
Hellespont,  ix.  220 ;  and  Charts,  ix. 
220  seq. 

Iphikratis  the  Younger,  x.  77. 

Ipsus,  battle  of,  x  321. 

Iran,  territory  of,  iii.  404. 

Irasa,  iii.  258. 

Iris,  l.  7. 

Iron  race,  the,  i.  62. 

Isagoras,  iii.  347,  381  seg* 

Ischagoras ,  v.  362. 

Ischolaus,  viii.  207. 

Ischys,  i.  164. 

Isidas ,  viii.  316. 

Islands  in  the  JUgean,  ii.  160. 

Ismenias,  Leontiadds,  viii.  55 ;  trial  and 
execution  of,  viii.  59. 

Ismemas  and  Pelopidas,  viii.  264  seq., 
269,  271. 

IsokratSs,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  364 
(n.  4) ;  on  the  origin  of  Periceki,  ii. 
286 ;  panegyrical  oration  of,  viii.  41, 
73 ;  the  Plataic  oration  of,  viii.  153 ; 
the  Archidamus  of,  viii.  218  (n.  1),  277 
(n.  1);  his  letter  to  Philip,  ix.  422. 

IssSdones,  iii.  68. 

Issus,  Alexander  at,  before  the  battle, 
x.  62 ;  Darius  at,  before  the  battle, 
x.  64;  battle  of,  x.  68  seq.;  inaction 
of  Darius  after  the  battle  of,  x.  99 ; 
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and  its  neighbourhood,  as  connected 
-with  the  battle,  x.  420  seq. 

Isthmian  games ,  i.  117,  ii.  169,  iii.  290 
seq. ;  Eleians  excluded  from,  i.  131,  ii. 
229  (n.  2);  B.c.  412,  vi.  199;  and 
Agesilaus,  vii.  608. 

Istdni,  Korkyrsean  fugitives  at,  v.  196, 
273  seq. 

Italia ,  iii.  164. 

Italian  Greeks,  iii.  182,  203  seq.,  ix.  21, 
Italiam,  iii.  187. 

Italy  and  Sicily ,  early  languages  and 
history  of,  Iii.  167  (n.  2). 

Italy,  the  voyage  from  Greece  to,  iii. 
174 ;  Grecian  colonies  in,  iii.  168, 173, 
186  seq.;  decline  of  Greek  power  in, 
after  the  fall  of  Sybaris,  iv.  97 ; 
Southern,  affairs  of,  B.C.  882-369,  ix. 
42. 

Ithdmi,  ii.  340,  iv.  404. 

J. 

Jason ,  i.  110  seq.,  214,  216  seq. 

Jason  of  Thera,  viii.  130  seq.,  139  (n.  1), 
144, 180  seq.,  185  seq. 

Jaxartes,  Alexander  at  the,  x.  148  seq. 
Jocasta,  i.  244  seq. 

Jurists,  iii.  68. 

Jury-trial,  characteristics  of,  exhibited 
in  the  Athenian  dikastenes,  iv.  469 
seq. 

K. 

Kabala,  victory  of  Dionysius  at,  ix.  40. 
Kabemehus ,  viii.  81. 

Kadmeia  at  ThGbes,  seizure  of,  by  Phoe- 
bidas,  viii.  66  seq.;  surrender  of,  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  viii.  85  seq. 
Kadmus,  i.  235  seq. 

Kalais  and  ZGtGs,  i.  183. 

Kalasiries  and  Hermotybii,  iii.  134. 
Kalauria,  i.  63 ;  Amphiktyony  at,  i.  126 ; 
the  Athenian  allied  armament  at, 
viii.  140 ;  death  of  Demosthenes  at, 
x.  262  seq. 

Kalchas ,  wanderings  and  death  of,  i. 
285. 

Kali  Akti,  foundation  of,  v.  522. 

Kallias ,  treaty  of,  iv.  423  seq. 

Halims,  son  of  KalhaMs,  iv.  553,  556. 
Kallias  at  the  congress  at  Sparta,  B.c. 
371,  viii.  155. 

Kallias  of  Chalkis,  ix.  331  seq.,  436. 
KaUibius,  the  Lacedaemonian,  vi.  461,  vii. 
356. 

KallikUs,  in  Plato,  vii.  64  seq. 
Kallikratidas,  vi.  384  seq.,  482. 
Kall'machus,  the  polemarch,  iv.  32. 
Kalhnus,  iii.  301,  305. 

KaUipidce,  iii.  64. 


KASSANDER. 

Kallippus ,  ix.  121  seq.,  127  seq. 

Kalhrhoe,  i.  7,  258. 

Kallisthenes,  the  general,  failure  and  con¬ 
demnation  of,  viii.  354,  ix.  409. 

Kallisthenes,  the  historian,  i.  367. 

Kallisthenis  of  Olynthus,  x.  156, 158  seq., 
164  seq. 

Kallistd,  i.  162. 

Kallistratus,  viii.  99,  104,  155  seq.,  162, 
274,  ix.  260 

Kallixenus ,  vi.  416  seq.,  423,  426. 

Kalpe,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 

vii.  314  seq. 

Kalydonmn  boar,  i.  133,  135  seq. 

Kamanna,  iii.  179 ;  restoration  of,  to 
independence,  iv.  327 ;  and  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  vi.  30;  Athenian  and  Syracusan 
envoys  at,  vi.  63  seq.;  neutral  policy 
of,  B.c.  415,  vi.  67;  evacuation  of, 

viii.  431 :  and  Timoleon,  ix.  184. 

Kambysis,  iii.  273,  434  seq. 

Kandaules,  iii.  48 

Kanndnus,  psephism  of,  vi.  416  (n.) 

Kandmc  branch  of  the  Nile,  opening  of, 
to  Greek  traffic,  iii.  145. 

Kapaneus,  i.  250,  254. 

Kappadokia ,  subdued  by  Alexander,  x. 

Kardia,  Athenian  fleet  at,  vi.  343 ;  al¬ 
liance  of,  with  Philip,  ix.  436 ;  Eu- 
menGs  of,  x.  24. 

Karduchutns,  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vii.  262  seq. 

Karia ,  resistance  of,  to  DaurisGs,  iii. 
505. 

Karmama,  Alexander’s  bacchanalian 
procession  through,  x.  176. 

Karneian  festival,  u.  229  (n.  2),  iv.  175. 

Karneius  Apollo,  i.  46. 

Kamus,  i.  440, 

Karpathus.  i.  466. 

Karystus,  iv.  20,  391. 

Kassander,  Antipater’s  treatment  of,  x. 
274 ;  schemes  of,  on  Antipater’s 
death,  x.  275 ;  and  Polysperchon,  war 
between,  x.  295  mK  gets  possession  of 
Athens,  x.  296 ;  in  PeloponnGsus,  x. 
299 ;  defeat  of  Olympias  by,  x,  301 ; 
confederacy  of,  with  Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus  against  Anti¬ 
gonus,  x.  302,  303,  815,  320 ;  founds 
Kassandreia  and  restores  TliGbes,  x. 
302 ;  and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysper¬ 
chon,  x.  303,  304 ;  and  the  AStolians, 
x.  304 ;  measures  of  Antigonus 
against,  x.  303, 304 ;  great  power  of, 
in  Greece,  x.  304;  Ptolemy,  and 
Lysimachus,  pacification  of,  with 
Antigonus,  x.  305 ;  compact  of  Poly¬ 
sperchon  with,  x.  306 ;  Ptolemy 
makes  a  truce  with,  x.  307 ;  success 
of  Demetrius  PoliorkGtGs  in  Greece 
against,  x.  815 ;  truce  of,  with  Deme- 
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KASSANDRA. 

trius  Poliorketes,  x.  S20 ;  death  of, 
x.  322. 

J Kassandra,  i.  279. 

Kastdr  and  Pollux,  i.  156  seq. 

Katabothra ,  ii.  148. 

Katana,  iii.  177 ;  and  JEtna,  iv.  326 ; 
Alkibiade?  at,  vi.  30  ;  Nikias  at,  vi. 
67 ;  conquest  of,  by  Dionysius,  vm. 
449 ;  Carthaginian  naval  victory  near, 

viii.  477 ;  Hifeetas  and  Magon  at,  ix. 
156. 

Xatbnakophon .  ii.  410. 

Katreus  and  Althsemen&s,  i.  206. 
Kaulonia,  iii.  196,  ix.  14,  17 ;  Dikon  of, 

ix.  27. 

Kaunus,  Antisthenfis  at,  vi.  226. 
Kaystru-Pedion,  march  of  Cyrus  from 
Keramdn- Agora  to,  vii.  188  (n.). 
Kebalvnus,  x.  136, 139. 

Kekrops,  i.  180  s eq.;  the  second,  1. 187. 
Kelcence,  Alexander  at,  x.  49. 

Keleos,  i.  36  seq  ,  186. 

KeleustSs,  v.  120  (n.  1). 

Kmtrith,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at 
the,  vii.  266  seq . 

KephallSma ,  iii.  220,  v.  58,  64. 

Kephalus  and  Dionysius  at  Syracuse, 
ix.  loo. 

Kcphisodotus,  viii.  357,  359. 

Kerasus,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 

vii.  294.  , 

KenobleptSs,  viii.  359 ;  and  ChandSmus, 

viii.  360;  intrigues  of,  against  Athens, 

ix.  263 ;  and  the  peace  and  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Philip,  ix.  386 
seq.;  defeat  of,  by  Philip,  ix.  430. 

Kertch,  tumuli  near,  x.  416  seq, 

K$t6,  i.  7. 

Myx  and  Alcyone,  i  127.  _  .  . 

Xilihia,  Alexander  in,  x.  62 ;  Darius  m, 

x.  63. 

Ximon  and  ThemistoklSs,  iv.  367,  369  ; 
capture  of  Skyros  by,  iv.  392,  393 
(n.  1);  victories  of,  at  the  Euryme- 
don,  iv.  395 ;  trial  and  acquittal  of, 

tion°for5aid Against  She  Helots,*  iv. 
404, 450 ;  recal  of,  from  ostracism,  iv. 
416 ;  death  of,  iv.  422 ;  political  party 
of,  iv.  446;  and  PenklGs,  iv.  416, 
446  seq.,  454 ;  character  of,  iv.  447 ; 
ostracism  of,  iv.  451. 

Kimonian  treaty,  the  so-called,  iv.  422 
seq. 

Xmadon ,  conspiracy  and  character  of, 
vii.  415  seq. 

King,  the,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  4 
seq.,  16  seq.;  the.  in  historical  Greece, 
ii.  18 ;  English  theory  of  a,  ii  388. 
Kings,  Egyptian,  iii.  140,  147  (n.  4). 
Xingshyp,  discontinuance  of,  in  Greece 
generally,  ii.  18,  384 ;  in  mediaeval 
and  modern  Europe,  ii.  884  seq. 


kle6n. 

Kinyps  and  Dorieus,  iii.  265. 

Kin'ha,  iii.  285  seq.,  and  n.  2,  ix.  452 
seq.,  459. 

Kirrhceans,  punishment  of,  iii.  287  seq. 

Kissida$,'vm.  251. 

Klarus,  temple  of  Apollo  at,  iii.  12. 

Klazomence,  iii.  16,  vi.  203,  214,  220. 

Kleander  of  Gela,  iv.  299. 

Kleander  the  Lacedaemonian,  vii  816  seq., 
320,  322,  331,  x.  141. 

KleandiHdas,  iv.  500. 

KleandridSs,  iv.  434. 

Klearchus  the  Lacedaemonian,  at  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  vi.  322;  at  Byzantium,  vi. 
351 ;  and  Cyrus  the  Younger,  vii.  180, 
192  seq. ;  and  Menon’s  soldiers,  vii. 
193 ;  and  Ariaeus,  vii.  230 ;  and  Tissa- 
phernSs,  vii.  227,  237  seq 

Klearchus  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia,  x.  392 
seq. 

Kleandas,  v.  424. 

Klemias,  ii.  472. 

KXeisthenSs  of  StkyGn,  1  255,  il.  65, 499  seq. 

Kleisthenes  the  Athenian ,  revolution  in 
Attic  tribes  by,  ii.  435,  439  ;  retire¬ 
ment  and  recal  of,  iii.  383 ;  develop¬ 
ment  of  Athenian  energy  after,  iii. 
394 ;  changes  in  the  constitution  of, 
after  the  Persian  war,  iv.  865. 

KleippidSs,  v.  144  seq. 

Kleitarchus ,  ix.  435,  438. 

Kteitus  the  Illyrian,  ix.  537  seq. 

Kleitus,  Alexander's  general,  x.  34,  151 

KleobuU,  mother  of  Demosthenes,  ix. 
258  (n.  2). 

KleobUus  and  XeuarSs,  v.  427  seq. 

Kleokritus,  vi.  489. 

Kleombrotus,  viii  89  seq.,  121,  128,  166 
seq.,  170  seq. 

KleomenSs  L,  his  expeditions  to  Athens, 
iii  341,  381  seq. ;  and  Aristagoras,  iii. 
496;  defeat  of  Argeians  by,  iv.  il  seq.; 
return  of,  without  attacking  Argos, 

iv.  12 ;  trial  of,  iv.  12 ;  and  the  Afflgi- 
netans,  iv.  14, 17 ;  and  Demaratus,  iv. 
15  seq. ;  violent  proceedings  and  death 
of,  iv.  144. 

KleomenSs  III.,  ii,  270. 

KleomenSs,  Alexanders  satrap ,  xi.  181, 
192, 193  (n.  1). 

Kledn  the  Athenian,  first  mention  of,  by 
Thucydides,  v.  165  ;  policy  and  cha¬ 
racter  of,  v.  107,  388  seq. ;  and  Mity- 
lene,  v.  169  seq. ;  political  function  of, 

v.  210 ;  and  the  prisoners  in  Sphak- 
teiia,  v.  244  seq. ;  expedition  of,  to 
Pylus,  v.  246  seq. ;  warlike  influence 
of,  v.  271,  867  seq. ;  at  Amphipolis,  v. 
874  seq.;  capture  of  Tbroneby,  v.  374: 
at  Eion,  v.  $76,  $79;  Thucydides* 
treatment  of,  v.  890 ;  and  Aristopha¬ 
nes,  v.  392, 898. 
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Kleon  of  Halikamassus,  vii.  404,  466. 

Kleonce  and  Argos,  ii.  B75,  ill.  200  (n.  3). 

Kteomki  and  Pausanias,  iv.  345. 

Kleonymus ,  x.  379. 

Kleopatra,  vnje  of  Philip,  ix.  496  seq., 
501  (n.  2),  509,  513. 

Kleopatra,  daughter  of  Philip,  ix.  495,  x. 
25b,  307. 

Kleophon,  vi.  346,  448. 

KUopus,  iii.  15. 

Kleruchxes ,  Athenian ,  revival  of,  B.C. 
365,  iv.  521  (».  1),  viii.  282  seq. 

Kltruchs,  Athenian,  in  Clialkis,  iii.  387 ; 
in  Lesbos,  v.  177 ;  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotaini,  vi.  444. 

Klonas,  musical  improvements  of,  iii. 
300. 

KlotJw,  i  7. 

Klymene,  i.  6. 

Klytmnntstra,  i.  150. 

Knimus,  v.  114  seq.,  121, 129. 

Knidus,  settlement  of,  i.  466 ;  maiitime 
contests  near,  B.C.  412,  vi.  224  ;  Antis- 
thenGs  and  Astyochus  at,  vi.  227  ; 
the  battle  of,  vii.  448 ;  and  Agesilaus, 

vii.  477 ;  reverses  of  Sparta  after  the 
battle  of,  vii.  4S3. 

Knights  at  Athens ,  vi.  522. 

Kndpus,  iii.  15. 

Kodnds ,  i.  107. 

Kodrus ,  i.  459 ;  archons  after,  ii.  422. 

Kcenus,  x.  139, 140. 

Kaos,  i.  5,  6.  ‘ 

Kceratadas,  vi.  357,  vii.  327,  380. 

K66s,  iii.  481,  485,  497. 

Kokalus,  i.  209  seq. 

Kdlceus,  his  voyage  to  TartGssus,  iii.  99. 

Kdlakretce,  iii.  357. 

Kolchians  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vii.  278,  293. 

Kolchu  and  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
i.  217,  229. 

Kolophdn,  iii.  11  seq. 

Konipodes,  ii.  410. 

Kon&n,  at  Naupaktus,  vi  190;  at  Andros, 
vi,  374;  appointment  of,  to  succeed 
AlkibiadGs,  vi.  3S2 ;  at  Samos,  vi. 
383 ;  at  MitylGnG,  vi.  389  seq. ;  escape 
of,  from  ^gospotami,  vi.  439;  re¬ 
newed  activity  of,  vii  421,  435;  at 
Rhodes,  vii.  436 ;  visit  of,  to  the  Per¬ 
sian  court,  vii  446  seq. ;  and  Pharna- 
bazus,  vii.  447,  483,  486  seq. ;  rebuilds 
the  Long  Walls  at  Athens,  vii.  488 ; 
large  plans  of,  vii.  491 ;  sent  as  envoy 
to  Tiribazus,  vii.  522 ;  arrest  of,  vii. 
525 ;  long  absence  of,  from  Athens, 

viii.  102  (n.  2). 

Kopais,  lake  of,  i.  125. 

Korkyra  and  the  Argonauts,  i  220;  early 
inhabitants  of,  iii  214 ;  relations  of, 
with  Corinth,  iii.  214  seq. ;  relations 
of,  with  Epirus,  iii  216 ;  and  Corinth, 


kre6n. 

joint  settlements  of,  iii.  216  seq.;  com¬ 
merce  of,  iii.  219  seq. ;  and  Corinth, 
disputes  between,  iv.  534  seq. ;  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Epidainnian  democracy 
to,  iv.  535 ;  ana  Coiinth,  hostilities 
between,  iv.  538, 546  seq. ;  and  Corinth, 
decision  of  the  Athenians  between, 

iv.  544;  oligarchical  violence  at,  v. 
185  seq. ;  vengeance  of  the  victorious 
Demos  at,  b.c.  4*27,  v.  194  seq. ;  Niko- 
srratus  and  Alkidas  at,  v.  192 ;  revo¬ 
lutions  at,  contrasted  with  those  at 
Athens,  v.  201 ;  distress  at,  b.c.  425, 

v.  231 ;  expedition  of  Eurymedon  and 
Sophoklob  to,  v.  231  seq.,  273  seq. ; 
muster  of  the  Athenian  armament 
at,  vi.  17 ;  Demosthenes’  voyage 
from,  to  Sicily,  vi.  135 ;  renewed 
troubles  at,  vi.  342 ;  Lacedaemonian 
expedition  against,  viii.  133  seq. ;  ex¬ 
pedition  of  IphikratGs  to,  viii.  138 
seq. ;  Kleonymus  and  AgathoklGs  in, 
x.  379. 

Korkyrcsan  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the 
Athenian  assembly,  iv.  541  seq. ;  cap¬ 
tives  return  home  from  Corinth,  v. 
185  seq.  ;  oligarchical  fugitives  at 
IstGnG,  v.  196,  273  seq. 

Korlyraeans  and  Xerxes’  invasion,  iv. 
154 ;  attack  Epidamnus,  iv.  536 ;  re¬ 
monstrate  with  the  Corinthians  and 
Peloponnesians,  iv.  537;  seek  the 
alliance  of  Athens,  iv.  540  seq. 
Korobxus  and  the  foundation  of  KyrGnG, 
iii  256. 

KorOnem,  Athenian  defeat  at,  iv.  432 ; 

,  Theban  victory  at,  vii.  479  seq.,  vii. 
482  seq. 

Koroms  and  AsklGpius,  1. 166. 
Koryniphon,  ii.  410. 

K6s,  settlement  of,  i.  466 ;  capture  of, 
by  Astyochus,  vi.  227;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  ix  216  seq  ,  227. 

Kossan,  x.  188. 

Kottos,  i.  5. 

Kottyphus,  ix.  460,  464,  465. 

Kotydra,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 

vii.  296  seq. 

Kotys  and  IphikratGs,  viii.  101,  284,  352, 
358;  and  Athens,  viii.  284  seq.,  355, 
359 ;  and  Timotheus,  viii.  287,  352  • 
and  MiltokythGs,  viii.  355;  capture  of 
Sestos  by,  viii.  356 ;  assassination  of, 

viii.  358. 

Kranms ,  i.  181. 

Krannon ,  battle  of,  X.  257. 

Kraterus  and  Phildtas.  x.  137  seq.;  and 
Antipater,  x.  254  seq.,  270 ;  death  of,, 
x.  272. 

KratSs ,  comedy  of,  vii.  12. 

Kratesippidas,  vi.  351,  863. 

Kratinus,  vii.  10, 15  (n.  1). 

Kredn,  tong  of  Thibet  i.  112, 244. 
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KHEON. 

EreSn,  archon  at  Athens,  ii.  423. 

Kresphontds,  i.  439  seq.,  ii.  251. 

Kretan  settlements  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tarentumj  i.  207  ;  and  Phrygian 
worship,  iii.  41. 

Krdtans  and  Minds,  i.  207 ;  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  ii.  41;  and  Xerxds,  iv.  164 

Krdte,  migiations  of  Dorians  to,  i.  464 ; 
early  Dorians  in,  ii.  233 ;  Perioeki  in, 
ii.  283  (n.  3) ;  Phalcekus  in,  ix.  419. 

KrWieis  and  P@leus,  i.  109. 

KrUkeus ,  descendants  of,  i  108. 

Knusa,  i.  183, 188. 

Krimdsus,  Timoleon’s  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  the,  ix.  172  seq. 

Knos,  i.  5,  6. 

K)  issa,  iii.  285  seq. 

Kritias  and  Sokratds,  vi.  453  seq.;  re¬ 
turn  of,  to  Athens,  vi.  452  seq  ;  and 
Theramends,  vi.  461  seq.,  468  seq.; 
death  of,  vi  488. 

Erins,  iv.  14,  17. 

Erommyon,  capture  of,  vii.  500;  re¬ 
covery  of,  vii.  517. 

Kromnvs,  capture  of  Lacedaemonians 
at,  viii.  302  seq 

Eronium,  Dionysius  at,  ix.  40. 

Eronos,  i  5  seq.,  8. 

ErotQn ,  foundation,  territory,  and 
colonies  of,  iii.  189  seq  ;  fall  of,  iii. 
203;  maximum  power  of,  iii  205; 
cities  and  government  of,  iii.  210; 
and  Pythagoras,  iv.  83  seq. ;  and 
S^baris,  iv.  94  seq.;  capture  of,  by 
Dionysius,  ix.  22 ;  expedition  from 
Syracuse  to,  x.  331. 

Eryptexa,  ii.  295. 

Eteatos  and  Eurytos,  i.  131. 

Ktdskas  and  Herodotus  on  Cyrus,  iii. 
401 ;  on  Darius,  iii.  476. 

Etmphon ,  x.  224  seq. 

Eunaxa,  battle  of,  vii.  213  seq. 

Eurdtes,  ceremonies  ot,  i.  29. 

Eyaxards,  iii.  56,  76. 

Eydonza,  v.  123. 

EyJcnus,  i.  269. 

Eyldn  the  Athenian,  attempted  usurpa¬ 
tion  of,  ii.  453  seq. 

Eyldn  of  Krotdn,  iv.  92. 

Kyllyrii  at  Syracuse,  iv.  297. 

Eymmans  and  Pactyas,  iii.  416. 

EymS,  iii.  18 ;  Alkibiadds  at,  vi.  376. 

Eynegeirus ,  iv.  39. 

Eynossdma,  battle  of,  vi.  333  seq. 

Eynurians,  ii.  226 ;  in  Argolis,  ii.  364. 

Eypselus ,  ii.  414 ;  fall  of  the  dynasty 
of,  ii.  417. 

Eyrend,  foundation  of,  iii.  266  seq.; 
situation,  fertility,  and  prosperity 
of,  iii.  259  seq.;  and  the  Libyans,  iii. 
261  seq.,  265  seq.;  second  migration  of 
Greeks  to,  iii.  266;  and  Egypt,  iii 
267;  reform  of,  by  Demdnax,  iii. 


LACEDEMONIANS. 

269  ;  Perioeki  at,  iii.  269 ;  third  emi¬ 
gration  to,  iii.  271 ;  under  Arkesilaus 
the  Third,  iii.  271 ;  submission  of,  to 
Kambys&s,  iii.  273,  435 ;  history  of, 
from  about  B.C  450  to  306,  x.  360  seq.; 
Ophelias,  viceroy  of,  x.  363  seq. 

Kytldra,  capture  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
v.  280  seq. 

Kytmmm,  occupation  of,  by  Philip,  ix. 
467 

KyziTtus  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  215 ; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  336  ; 
siege  of,  by  Mmdarus,  vi.  843 ;  battle 
of,  vi.  344. 

L. 

Labdalum ,  vi.  82,  102. 

Lacedcemonian  envoys  to  Persia,  B.C. 
430,  v.  103;  embassy  to  Athens  about 
the  prisoners  in  Sphakteria,  v.  242 
seq. ;  reinforcement  to  Brasidas  in 
ChalkidikO,  v.  362;  envoys,  at  the 
congress  at  Corinth,  b.c.  421.  v.  418 ; 
envoys  at  Athens,  about  Panaktum 
and  Pylus,  v.  432  ;  embassy  to 
Athens,  against  rhe  alliance  of 
Athens  with  Argos,  v.  446  seq.;  army, 
r.  476,  477  (n.  1) ;  assembly,  speech  of 
AlkibudSs  in,  vi.  69  seq.;  fleet  under 
Agesandridas,  vi.  293,  298;  fleet, 
victory  of,  near  Eretria,  vi.  298  seq.; 
mom,  destruction  of  a,  by  Iphi- 
kratOs,  vii.  511  seq.;  auxiliaries  to  the 
Phokians  at  Thermopylae,  ix  405. 

Lacedaemonians  and  Cyrus  the  Great, 
iii.  414 ;  attack  of,  upon  PolykratOs, 
ill.  456 ;  and  TliemistoklSs,  iv.  367, 
369  ;  and  Mardo urns’  offer  of  peace 
to  the  Athenians,  iv  240  seq. ;  invoke 
the  aid  of  their  allies  against  the 
Helots,  iv.  404  ;  dismiss  their 
Athenian  auxiliaries  against  the 
Helots,  iv.  405  seq.;  expedition  of, 
into  Boeotia.  b.c.  468,  iv.  414  seq.; 
victory  of,  at  Tanagra,  iv.  415 ;  pro¬ 
ceedings  of,  on  Phormio’s  victory 
over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near 
Bhium,  v.  122;  proceedings  of,  for 
the  recovery  of  Pylus,  v.  235  seql; 
occupation  of  Sphakteria  by,  v.  287 ; 
blockade  of,  in  Sphakteria,  v.  241  seq:, 
250  seq.,  257  seq. ;  offers  of  peace  from, 
after  the  capture  of  Sphakteria,  v. 
268 ;  assassination  of  Helots  by,  v. 
284  seq. ;  and  the  peace  of  Nikias,  v. 
403  ;  liberate  the  Arcadian  subjects 
of  Mantineia,  and  plant  Helots  at 
Lepreum,  v.  424 ;  exclusion  of,  from 
the  Olympic  festival,  v,  458  seq. ;  de¬ 
tachment  of,  to  reinforce  Epidaurus, 
B.c.  419,  v.  469 ;  and  their  allies,  in¬ 
vasions  Of  Argos  by,  v.  470  seq. ;  Gy. 
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lippus  sent  to  Syracuse  by,  vi.  75 ; 
fortification  of  Dekeleia  by,  vi.  122, 
185 ;  and  the  Four  Hundred,  vi.  290 ; 
recapture  of  Pylus  by,  vi.  354 ;  defeat 
of,  at  Arginusae,  vi.  395  seq. ;  repay¬ 
ment  of,  by  the  Athenians,  after  the 
restoration  of  democracy,  B.c.  403, 

vi.  522 ;  assassination  of  Alkibiad6s 
demanded  by,  vi.  530 ;  the  Cyreians 
under,  vii.  337,  342,  375,  384;  and 
Dorieus,  vii.  437  seq. ;  and  Corin¬ 
thians,  conflicts  between,  b.c.  393, 

vii.  492  seq. ;  victory  of,  within  the 
Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  vii.  498  seq. ; 
and  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  viii. 
53 ;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes 
by,  viii.  5S  sea. ;  trial  and  execution 
of  Ismenias  by,  viii.  60 ;  their  surren¬ 
der  of  the  Kadmeia  at  TMbes,  viii. 
85  seq. ;  defeat  of,  at  Tegyra,  viii.  126 ; 
expulsion  of,  from  Boeotia,  b.c.  384, 

viii.  127 ;  at  Kromnus,  viii.  301  seq. ; 
at  Mantineia,  b.c.  362,  viii.  314,  320, 
322  seq. ;  and  Alexander,,  ix.  516. 

Zackes,  expedition  to  Sicily  under,  v. 
529. 

Zachesis,  i.  7. 

Laconia ,  genealogy  of,  i.  155 ;  popula¬ 
tion  of,  ii.  282 ;  gradual  conquest  of, 

ii.  331 ;  modem,  ii.  332  (n.  2),  367 (n.  2) ; 
invasions  of,  by  Epameinondas,  viii. 
205  seq.,  315  seq. ;  western  abstraction 
of,  from  Sparta,  viii.  216  seq. 

Zadi,  combined  Ionic  fleet  at,  iii.  511 
seq. ;  victory  of  the  Persian  fleet  at, 

iii.  515. 

Zaius  and  (Edipus,  i.  243. 

lakes  and  marshes  of  Greece,  ii.  145. 

Zamachus,  v.  544,  vi.  2S  seq.,  88. 

Zamia ,  Antipater  at,  x.  251  seq. 
lamian  war,  x.  251  seq.,  270. 

Zampsakus,  revolt  of,  vi.  320 ;  recovery 
of,  by  StrombichidSs,  vi.  321. 
language,  Greek,  dialects  of,  ii,  167. 
Zamke ,  x.  151. 

Zaocodn,  i.  277. 

Zaomedm,  i.  53,  261, 

Zaphystws,  Zeus,  i.  118. 

Zaphystius  and  Timoleon,  ix.  189. 
Zarissa,  Asiatic,  iii.  18, 19  (n.  1). 

Zash,  use  of,  by  XerxSs,  iv.  124, 131. 
ZasthenSs  and  Euthykratfis,  ix.  341. 
Latin,  Oscan,  and  Greek  languages, 
iii.  167. 

Zaims,CEnotrians  and  Epirots,  relation¬ 
ship  of,  iii.  164. 

Zatium,  emigration  from  Arcadia  to, 
in.  165  (n.  3) ;  plunder  of,  by  Diony¬ 
sius,  ix.  24. 

Zatona  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  i.  10. 
Zauriwn,  mines  of,  iv.  152  seq.  1 
Law,  authority  of,  in  historical  Athens, 
ii.  23 ;  of  Sol6n,  ii.  500  seq. ;  of  Za- 


LEOSTHEPdls. 

lenkns,  iii.  194 ;  and  psephisms,  dis¬ 
tinction  between,  iv.  457 ;  enactment 
and  repeal  of,  at  Athens,  iv.  457  seq. 
Zayard*s  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  iii. 
124. 

Zebedos,  revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  207. 
Zechceum,  capture  of,  by  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  vii.  500  (n.  2),  503. 

Lida  and  Tyndareus,  i.  155  seq. 

Legend  of  D6m6t6r,  i.  38  seq. ;  of  the 
Delphian  oracle,  i.  42 ;  of  Panddra,  i. 
69  (a.  1) ;  of  16,  i.  80  seq. ;  of  H6rakl6s, 
i.  88  seq. ;  Argonautic,  i.  213  (n.  2),  224 
seq.,  231  seq.  ;  of  Troy,  i.  260  seq. ;  of 
the  Minyse  from  LOmnos,  i.  462  ;  and 
history,  Grecian,  blank  between,  i. 
467  seq. 

Legendary  Greece,  social  state  of,  ii.  4, 
56 ;  poems,  of  Greece,  value  of,  ii.  1 
seq. 

Legends,  mystic,  i.  30  seq. ;  of  Apollo,  i. 
42  seq. ;  of  Greece,  originally  isolated, 
afterwards  thrown  into  series,  i.  101 ; 
of  Medea  and  Jasdn,  i.  112  (n.  2) ; 
change  of  feeling  with  regard  to,  i. 
324 ;  Attic,  i.  177  seq. ;  ancient,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  faith  of  the  Greeks,  1. 
198, 314 ;  of  Thfibes,  i.  235  seq. ;  divine 
allegorized,  heroic  historicized,  i.  377; 
of  saints,  i.  420  seq. ;  of  Asia  Minor, 
iii.  48. 

Zekythus,  capture  of,  by  Brasidas,  r. 
338. 

Zeleges ,  ii.  190. 

Lelex,  i.  155. 

ZZnmos  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  215 ;  early 
condition  of,  iii.  255 ;  conquest  of,  by 
OtanSs,  iii.  488 ;  Miltiad6s  at,  iii.  £89 
seq. 

Zmding-houses,  ii.  525. 

Zeokrates,  ix.  487 

Leon  and  DiomedOn,  vi.  214  seq.,  249, 
257. 

Leon  the  Span  tan ,  vi  250,  320. 

Leon,  mission  of,  to  Persia,  viii  264, 266. 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  iv.  173  seq.r 
184  seq. 

Zeonnatus,  x.  252,  256. 

ZeontiadSs,  the  oligarchy  under,  viii.  75 
(».  1) ;  conspiracy  of,  viii.  56  seq. ;  at 
Sparta,  viii.  59 ;  Thebes  under,  viii. 
75,  76;  conspiracy  against,  viii.  78 
seq.;  death  of,  viii.  82. 

Zeontini,  iii.  177;  intestine  dissension, 
at,  v.  537;  Demos  at,  apply  to  Athens, 
v.  538,  540  ;  Dionysius  at,  B.C.  396, 

viii.  423,  449,  476 ;  the  mercenaries  of 
Dionysius  at,  ix.  2 ;  Philistus  at,  ix. 
97 ;  Dion  at,  ix.  104, 106 ;  Hiketas  at, 

ix.  158,  168 ;  surrender  of,  to  Timo¬ 
leon,  ix.  179. 

Zeosthenis  the  admiral,  viii.  353. 
Leosthenfy  the  general,  x.  248  seq. 
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leotychidAs. 

LcotychidSs  the  ProkleM ,  ii.  344  ;  chosen 
king  of  Sparta,  iv.  16 ;  and  JEginetan 
hostages,  iv.  17,  145  ;  at  Mykal6,  iv. 
283  ;  banishment  of,  iv.  349. 

Leotychid&s,  eon  of  Agis  II.,  vii.  408, 
410. 

Lepreum  and  Elis,  ii.  352,  v.  421 ;  Brasi* 
dean  Helots  at,  v.  424. 

Leptm&s,  brother  of  Dionysius,  viii.  471, 
477  *,  ix.  12,  33,  40. 

Leptm&s  the  Athenian,  ix.  266. 

Leptvnts,  general  of  AgathokUs,  x.  871, 
373. 

lesbians,  their  application  to  Sparta, 
v.  1. 

Lesbos,  early  history  of,  iii.  21  seq. ;  an 
autonomous  ally  of  Athens,  iv.  488 ; 
Athenian  kleruchs  in,  v.  177;  applica¬ 
tion  from,  to  Agis,  vi.  196;  expedition 
of  the  Chians  against,  vi.  212  seq. ; 
Thrasyllus  at,  vi.  326 ;  Kallikratidas 
in,  vi  387  ;  Thrasybulus  in,  vii.  530 
Memnon  in,  x.  54 ;  recovery  of,  by 
Macedonian  admirals,  x.  89. 

UtU,  i.  7. 

Letd,  i.  0, 10. 

Leukas,  iii.  213  seq. 

Leukon  of  Bosporus,  x.  412. 

Leukothea,  the  temple  of,  i.  222. 

Leultm,  the  battle  of,  viii.  171  seq. ; 
treatment  of  Spartans  defeated  at, 
viii.  182  seq. ;  extension  of  Theban 
power  after  the  battle  of,  viii.  184 ; 
proceedings  in  Peloponnesus  after 
the  battle  of,  viii.  188,  230 ;  position 
of  Sparta  after  the  battle  of,  viii. 
183  &g.;  proceedings  in  Arcadia  after 
the  battle  of,  viii.  194  seq. ;  proceed¬ 
ings  and  views  of  Epameinonaas  after 
the  battle  of,  viii.  202  seq. 

Libya,  first  voyages  of  Greeks  to,  iii. 
256 ;  nomads  or,  iii.  263  seq. :  expedi¬ 
tion  of  KambysSs  against,  iii.  434. 

Libyans  and  Greeks  at  KyrSnS,  iii.  265 
seq. :  and  Dionysius#  viii.  496. 

Liby-Phosnicians,  viii.  374, 

Lichas  and  the  bones  of  OrestAs,  ii.  360 ; 
and  the  Olympic  festival,  iii.  294  (n. 
2),  v.  456,  457  («.);  mission  of,  to 
MilGtus,  vi.  226.  228, 323. 

LilybcBvm,  defeat  of  Dionysius  near,  ix. 
48. 

Limos,  i.  7, 10  (n.  6). 

J Won,  the  Nemean,  i.  7. 

Lissus.  foundation  of,  ix.  24. 

Livy,  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of 
Alexander,  if  he  had  attacked  the 
Romans,  x.  199 ;  on  the  character  of 
Alexander,  x.  204  (n.  1). 

Lions  and  Tingis,  iii.  94  (n.  1), 

Loans  on  interest,  ii.  477,  525. 

Localities,  epical,  i.  227. 

Lockages,  Spartan,  ii.  371. 


LYSANDER. 

Lochus,  Spartan,  ii.  370  seq.’,  Macedo¬ 
nian,  x.  9. 

Logographers  and  ancient  my  thes,  i.  339, 

349  seq. 

Lokn,  Epizephyriun,  early  history  of,  iii. 

191  seq. ;  and  Dionysius,  viii  458,  ix. 

17,  21,  23 ;  Dionysius  the  Younger  at, 
ix.  102,  132  seq. 

Lokrian  coast  opposite  Euboea,  Athe¬ 
nian  ravage  of,  v.  58 

LobHans,  ii.  211 ;  Ozolian,  ii.  216 ;  Ita¬ 
lian,  iii.  191  seq.,  889  ( n .  1);  of  Opus 
and  Lepnidas,  iv.  174  ;  and  Phokians, 
ix.  243,  246  ;  of  Amphissa,  ix.  454. 

Lob'is  and  Athens,  iv.  418, 434. 

Long  Walls  at  Megara,  iv.  409  ;  at 
Athens,  iv.  412  seq.,  415,  419,  505,  vl 
450,  vii.  488  seq. ;  at  Corinth,  vii.  500 
seq . 

Lucanians,  ix.  9  seq.,  131. 

Lucretius  and  ancient  mythes,  i.  875  (n. 

1). 

Lydia,  early  history  of,  iii.  46  seq. 

Lydian  music  and  instruments,  iii  89, 

46 ;  monarchy,  iii.  85,  413  seq. 

Lydians,  iii.  42  seq.,  46,  415  seq. 

Lykceus,  Zeus,  i.  160. 

LykambSs  and  Archilochus,  iii.  305. 

Lykabn  and  his  fifty  sons.  i.  160  seq. 

Lykia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  x.  48. 

Lykidas  the  Athenian  senator,  iv.  249. 

LykomMte,  viii.  246  seq.,  267,  273. 

Lykophrdn,  son  of  Penander,  ii.  416. 

LykophrQn,  despot  of  Pherce ,  ix.  256,  285, 
287. 

Lykurgus  the  Athenian,  x.  217,  313. 

Lykurgus  the  Spartan,  laws  and  disci¬ 
pline  of,  ii.  259-334. 

Lykm,  i.  188 ;  and  Dirk6,  i.  241. 

Lynkeus  and  Idas,  i.  157. 

Lyre ,  Herm&s  the  inventor  of,  i.  56. 

Lyric  Poetry,  Greek,  ii.  72,  iii.  298. 

Lysander ,  appointment  of,  as  admiral, 
vi.  361  (n.  3) ;  character  and  influence  1 
of,  vi.  361,  vii.  465  ;  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  vi.  363  seq.,  483, 434;  factions 
organized  by,  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  vi. 
366 ;  at  Ephesus,  vi.  375, 433 ;  victory 
of,  at  Notium,  vi.  377 ;  superseded  by 
Kallikratidas,  vi.  384 ;  revolution  at 
MilOtus  by  the  partisans  of,  vi.  434 ; 

‘  operations  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  vi.  435  seq.;  victory  of^  at 
ASgospotami,  vi.  438  seg.;  proceedings 
of,  after  the  battle  of  ASgospotami, 

vi.  442 ;  at  Athens,  vi.  446  seq.,  455  ; 
conquest  of  Samos  by,  vi.  457 ; 
triumphant  return  of,  to  Sparta,  vi. 
457 ;  ascendency  and  arrogance  of, 
after  the  capture  of  Athens,  vi,  479. 

vii.  871,  403  seq.\  opposition  to,  at 
Sparta,  vi  481,  vii  371 ;  contrasted 
with  Kallikratidas,  vi  482 ;  expedi- 
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tion  of,  against  Thrasybulus,  vi.  492 ; 
dekarckies  established  by,  vii.  352 
seq.,  364 ;  contrasted  with  Brasidas, 

vii.  362 ;  recal  and  temporary  expa¬ 
triation  of,  vii.  372  ;  introduction  of 
gold  and  silver  to  Sparta  by,  vii.  397 
seq.;  intrigues  of,  to  make  himself 
king,  vii.  405  seq.,  466 ;  and  Agesilans, 

vii.  409,  422, 425  seq.;  and  the  Boeotian 
■war,  vii.  459 ;  death  of,  vii.  460. 

Lysias,  seizure  of,  by  the  Thiity,  at 
Athens,  vi.  467 ;  speech  of,  against 
Phormisius’  disfranchising  proposi¬ 
tion,  vi.  513 ;  proposed  citizenship  of,* 
vi.  526  ;  oration  of,  against  Ergokles, 
vii  531 ;  oration  of,  at  Olympia,  B.c. 
384,  viii.  70  stq.;  panegyrical  oration 
of,  ix.  28,  SO  seq. 

Ly&ikUs,  v.  153. 

LysikUs,  general  of  Chceroneia ,  ix.  485. 

Lysimackus,  confederacy  of,  with  Kas- 
sander,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleukus, 
against  Antigonus,  x.  301,  305,  315, 
320  ;  Kassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleu¬ 
kus,  pacification  of,  with  Antigonus, 
x.  305 ;  and  Amastris,  x.  400 ,  and 
ArsinoS,  x.  401  stq.;  death  of,  x.  401 ; 
and  the  Pentapolis,  on  the  south¬ 
west  coast  of  the  Euxine,  x.  403. 

M. 

Macedonia,  Mardoniusin,  iv.  3  ;  Perdik- 
kas  and  Brasidas  in,  v.  356  seq. ;  in¬ 
creasing  power  of,  from  B.C.  414,  viii. 
42 ;  ana  Athens,  contrasted,  viii.  44 ; 
kings  of,  after  Archelaus,  viii  45 ; 
state  of,  B.C.  370,  viii.  237 ;  Iphi- 
kratSs  in,  viii.  238  seq.;  Timotheus-in, 

viii.  285  ;  government  of,  ix.  207  siq.; 
military  condition  of,  under  Philip, 

ix.  27 6  seq.,  x.  7  seq.;  and  conquered 
Greece,  ix.  506,  x.  5 ;  and  the  Greeks, 
on  Alexander’s  accession,  ix.  514; 
Antipater,  viceroy  of,  x.  18;  and 
Sparta,  war  between,  x.  220  seq.;  Gre¬ 
cian  confederacy  against,  after 
Alexander’s  death,  x.  250  seq.;  Kas¬ 
sander  in,  x.  301 ;  Demetrius 
PoliorkOtOs  acquires  the  crown  of,  x. 
322. 

Macedonian  dynasty,  iii.  243  seq.;  en¬ 
voys  at  Athens,  ix.  379,  385  seq.; 
phalanx,  ix.  484,  x.  9  seq.,  191 ;  inter¬ 
ventions  in  Greece,  B.c.  336-335,  ix. 
519  seq.;  pike,  x.  8,  50  seq.;  troops,  x. 
11  seq.;  officers  of  Alexander’s  army 
in  4sia,  x>  23;  fleet,  master  of  the 
AEgean,  x.  89 ;  soldiers  of  Alexander, 
mutiny  of,  x.  183  seq. 

Macedonians,  ii.  161,  iii.  230  (».),  236 


MARDONIUS. 

277;  military  aptitude  of,  x.  17; 
small  loss  of,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granikus,  x.  35. 

Machaon  and  Podaieirius,  i.  166. 

Mascmdnus,  iii.  458  seq. 

Mceonians  and  Lydians,  iii.  46. 

Mag  urns,  massacre  of,  after  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  Smeidis,  iii.  440.- 

Magistrates  of  early  Athens,  iv.  438  seq.; 
Athenian,  from  the  time  of  Perikles, 
iv.  441,  443,  451  seq. 

Magna  Grcecia,  iii.  209. 

Magnesia,  iii.  8,  20 ;  Xerxes’  fleet  near 
iv.  179  seq.;  on  the  Pagaseean  Gulf, 

ix.  297  ( n .  2). 

Magnates,  Thessalian  and  Asiatic,  ii. 
208. 

Magon,  off  Katana,  viii.  478 ;  near  Aba¬ 
kan  a,  ix.  6 ;  at  Agyrium,  ix.  7 ;  death 
of,  ix.  40. 

Magon  and  Hiketas,  ix.  154  seq.;  death 
of,  ix.  169. 

Maia  and  Zeus,  offspring  of,  i.  10. 

Makrd, ie$  and  the  Ten  Thousand,  vii. 
278. 

Malians,  ii.  208. 

Malli,  x.  174. 

Mallus,  Alexander  at,  x.  63. 

Mamerkus  and  Timoleon,  ix.  178  seq. 

Mania,  sub-satrap  of  AEolis,  vii.  377  seq. 

Mantvneza  and  Tegea,  ii.  857  seq.,  v.  364, 
417 ;  and  Sparta,  ii.  358,  v.  489,  viii. 
33  862.;  and  Argos,  v.  423;  congress 
at,  v.  467  seq .;  battle  of,  B.c.  418,  v. 
478  seq.;  expedition  of  Agesipolis  to, 
viii.  34  seq.;  and  the  river  Ophis,  viii. 
33  ( n .  1);  re-establishment  of,  viii. 
194  seq.;  march  of  Agesilaus  against, 
viii.  200  seq.;  muster  of  Peloponnesian 
enemies  to  ThObes  at,  viii.  314  ;  at¬ 
tempted  surprise  of,  by  the  cavalry  of 
Epameinondas,viii.  315  seq.;  battle  of, 
B.c  362,  viii.  320  seq.,  334  ;  peace  con¬ 
cluded  after  the  battle  of,  viii.  334. 

Mantmeians  and  the  Pan-Arcadian 
union,  viii.  307  seq.;  opposition  of,  to 
Theban  intervention,  viii.  311. 

Mantinico-  Tegeatic  plain,  viii.  322. 

Mantitheus  and  Aphepsion,  vi.  36  seq. 

MantS,  iii.  12. 

Marakanda,  Alexander  at,  x.  148,  150 
seq. 

Marathdn,  battle  of,  iv.  33  seq. 

Marathus  surrenders  to  Alexander,  x. 
76,  77. 

Mardi  and  Alexander,  x.  123, 133. 

Mardonius,  in  Ionia,  iv.  3 ;  in  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  iv.  3;  fleet  of,  de¬ 
stroyed  near  Mount  Athos,  iv,  3; 
urges  XerxSs  to  invade  Greecr,  iv. 
104  seq.,  108 ;  advice  of,  to  Xerxfis, 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  iv.  23$ ; 
forces  left  with,  in  Thessaly,  iv.  236 ; 
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MARINE. 

and  Medizing  Greeks,  after  XerxSs’ 
retreat,  iv.  243;  in  Boeotia.  iv.  244, 
252  seq. ;  offers  of  peace  to  Athens  by, 
iv.  245,  249  seq. ;  at  Athens,  iv.  248 ; 
and  his  Phokian  contingent,  iv.  255  ; 
on  the  As6pus,  iv.  257 ;  at  Platsea,  iv. 
260  seq. 

Marine,  military,  unfavourable  to  oli¬ 
garchy,  ii.  406. 

Maritime  and  inland  cities  contrasted, 
ii.  153. 

Marpfesa  and  Idas,  i.  159. 

Marriage  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  24 ; 
among  the  Spartans,  ii.  302 ;  among 
the  Hindoos,  ii.  507  (n.  1). 

Marshes  and  lakes  of  Greece,  ii.  147. 

Marsyas ,  iii.  40  (n.  1). 

Masistius,  iv.  257,  258. 

Maskam&s,  iv.  384. 

Massagetce ,  iii.  70. 

Massalia,  iii.  101,  161,  211  seq. ;  x.  385 
seq. 

Mausdlus  and  the  Social  War,  ix.  219. 

Mazceus  at  Thapsakus,  x.  97 ;  at  the 
battle  of  ArbSla,  x.  110 ;  surrender 
of  Babylon  by,  x.  114;  appointed 
satrap  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  x. 
115. 

Mazarte,  iii.  416  seq. 

MUea  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  218  seq. 

Medes,  early  history  of,  iii.  51  seq. 

Media ,  the  wall  of,  iii.  122  Qi.  2),  vii 
210  (n.  2) ;  Darius  a  fugitive  in,  x. 
123,  125. 

Medius,  x.  194. 

Medus,  i.  189  (n.  2),  223. 

Medusa,  i.  7,  86. 

Megabates ,  iii.  494. 

Megdbasus,  iii.  485,  488. 

Megabyzus ,  iv.  420. 

Megabits,  ii.  413,  454. 

MegaU^ohs,  capture  of,  by  AgathoklSs, 

Megalopolis,  foundation  of,  ii.  357,  viii. 
213  seq.,  222  (n.  3) ;  the  centre  of  the 
Pan- Arcadian  confederacy,  viii.  221 ; 
disputes  at,  viii.  342 ;  and  Sparta,  ix. 
196,  256,  283  sequ  292. 

Megapenthis  and  Perseus,  i.  86. 

Megara ,  early  history  of,  ii.  379,  418 
seq . ;  Corinth  and  Sikydn,  analogy  of, 
ii.  420 ;  and  Athens,  ii.  401  seq.,  iv. 
408,  434,  436  (n.  1),  v.  281  seq. ;  Long 
Walls  at,  iv.  409 ;  Brasidas  at,  v.  285 
seq. ;  revolution  at,  v.  288  seq. ;  Philip- 
pizing  faction  at,  ix.  434. 

Megara  in  Sicily,  iii.  176,  iv.  304. 

Megarian  Sicily,  iii.  177. 

Megarians  under  Pausanias,  and  Per¬ 
sian  cavalry  under  Masistius,  iv.  257; 
repudiate  the  peace  of  Nikias,  v.  403, 
406 ;  refuse  to  join  Argos,  v.  420 ;  re¬ 
covery  of  Nisrea  by,  vi.  354. 


MESS&N& 

Mcgand,  Athenian  ravage  of,  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  v  60. 

Meidias  of  SLepsis,  vii.  879  seq. 

Meidias  the  Athenian,  ix.  332  (n.  2),  333. 

MeilamOn  and  Atalanta,  i.  135. 

Meilichios,  meaning  of,  vii.  338  (n.  5). 

Melampus,  i.  30,  105,  356,  iv.  187. 

Melanippas  and  Tydeus,  i.  251,  255. 

Melanthus,  i.  459. 

Meleager,  legend  of,  L  133  seq. 

Meleagrides,  i.  134. 

Melesippus,  v.  50. 

Mehan  nymphs,  i.  5. 

Metissus,  iv.  513,  514,  vii.  23,  25. 

Melkarth,  temple  of,  iii  90 

Mellon,  viii.  78,  84. 

Mtlos,  settlement  of,  i.  464 ;  expedition 
against,  under  Nikias,  v.  213 ;  cap¬ 
ture  of,  v.  500  seq. ;  AntisthenSs  at, 
vi.  226. 

Menmdn,  son  of  Tithdnus,  i.  278. 

Memnon  the  Rhodian,  operations  of,  be¬ 
tween  Alexander’s  accession  and 
landing  in  Asia,  ix.  549,  x.  27 ;  and 
Mentor,  x.  24 ;  advice  of,  on  Alex¬ 
ander’s  landing  in  Asia,  x.  28  ;  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Persians, 
x.  40 ;  at  Halikarnassus,  x.  46  seq. ; 
his  progress  with  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  death,  x.  54  seq. ;  change  in  the 
plan  of  Darius  after  his  death,  x.  55 
seq. 

Memphis,  Alexander  at,  x.  93. 

Men,  races  of,  in  “  Works  and  Days/*  L 
61  seq. 

Mcndt  and  Athens,  v.  348  seq. 

Mendasus  and  the  Ambrakiots,  v.  218 
seq. 

Menekleidas  and  Eparaeinondas,  viii. 
254,  289  seq. 

Meneklfs,  vi.  423. 

Menelaus,  i.  149  seq. ;  iii.  90  (n.  5). 

Menestheus,  i.  285,  458. 

Mcncekus,  i.  252. 

Menoetius,  i.  6,  8. 

Menon  the  Thessalian,  vii.  200,  239. 

Menon  the  Athenian,  viii.  356. 

Mentor  the  Rhodian,  ix.  426  seq.,  x.  24. 

Mercenary  soldiers,  multiplication  of,  in 
Greece  after  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
ix.  274  seq. 

Mermnads ,  Lydian  dynasty  of,  iii.  48. 

Meroi,  connexion  of,  with  Egyptian  in¬ 
stitutions,  iii.  132. 

Messapians,  iii.  201 ;  and  Tarentines,  x. 
329. 

MessenS,  foundation  of,  ii.  177,  336; 
foundation  of,  byEpameinondas,  viii. 
214,  222  (n.  5),  249 ;  and  Sparta,  viii. 
277,  334,  ix.  257,  284. 

Mmtnt  in  Sicily,  chorus  sent  to  Rhe- 
fidum  from,  iii.  279  (n.  1) ;  recoloniza¬ 
tion  of,  by  Anaxilaus,  iv.  303;  Lachfis 
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at,  v.  529;  Athenian  fleet  near,  v. 
531 ;  AlkibiadSs  at,  vi.  29 ;  Nikias  at, 
vi.  57 ;  and  Dionysius,  viii.  457  seq., 
ix.  3 ;  Imilkon  at,  viii.  474  seq. ;  and 
Timoleon,  ix.  156. 

Messima,  Dorian  settlements  in,  i  448, 
in  234. 

MessSman  genealogy,  i.  159 ;  wars,  ii. 
335-352 ;  victor  proclaimed  at  Olym¬ 
pia,  B.C.  368,  viii.  249. 

Mminians  and  Spartans,  early  proceed¬ 
ings  of,  ii,  252  seq. ;  expelled  by 
Sparta,  vii.  396,  ix.  3 ;  plan  of  Epa- 
meinondas  for  the  restoration  of,  viii. 
203. 

Messemans  in  Sicily ,  defeated  by  Nax- 
ians  and  Sikels,  v.  532. 

Metaneii  a,  i.  36. 

Metapontiwn ,  iii.  196. 

Methana,  Athenian  garrison  at,  v.  273. 

Meihfae,  iii.  250 ;  Philip  at,  ix.  255. 

Methane  in  Peloponnesus,  Athenian 
assault  upon,  v.  58. 

Methymna,  v.  143,  146;  KaUikratidas 
at,  vi.  387. 

Metics  and  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  vi. 
466. 

Metis  and  Zeus,  daughter  of,  i.  9. 

Metroddrus,  i.  374,  395  (n.  4). 

Metropolis,  relation  of  a  Grecian,  to  its 
colonies,  iv.  543  (n.  3). 

Midas,  iii.  37,  44. 

Middle  ages,  monarchy  in,  ii.  384  seq. 

Mikythus,  iv.  319,  328. 

Milesian  colonies  in  the  Trdad,  i.  308. 

Milesians  and  Lichas,  vi.  323;  and  Kalli- 
kratidas,  vi.  385. 

MiUtus,  early  history  of,  iii.  5  seq.;  and 
AlyattSs,  iii.  78  seq. ;  and  Croesus,  iii. 
$0 ;  sieges  of,  by  the  Persians,  iii. 
501,  516 ;  Histiseus  of,  iii.  483,  488 
seq.,  492,  495,  507  seq.  *,  Phrynichus’ 
tragedy  on  the  capture  of,  iii.  520 ; 
exiles  from,  at  Zanklfi,  iv.  301  seq.  ; 
and  Samos,  dispute  between,  iv.  511 ; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  vi.  206,  216 
seq. ;  Tissaphern&s  at,  vi.  207,  228  ; 
Liclias  at,  vi.  228;  Peloponnesian  fleet 
at,  vi.  255,  320,  323  seq.,  326 ;  revolu¬ 
tion  at,  by  the  partisans  of  Lysander, 
vi.  434 ;  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  x. 
42  seq. 

Military  array  of  legendary  and  histori¬ 
cal  Greece,  ii.  45  seq. ;  divisions  not 
distinct  from  civil  in  any  Grecian 
cities  but  Sparta,  ii  371;  force  of 
early  oligarchies,  ii.  406  ;  order, 
Egyptian,  iii.  134 ;  arrangements,  iii. 
355 ;  Kleisthenean,  iii.  355. 

MUtas,  ix.  86. 

MiltiadSs  the  First,  iii.  338. 

MUtiadis  the  Second,  iii.  339 ;  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube,  iii.  483, 486 


MCERIS. 

(n.  1) ;  his  retirement  from  the  Cher¬ 
sonese,  iii.  486 ;  capture  of  IAranos 
and  Imbros  by,  iii.  489 ;  escape  of, 
from  Persian  pursuit,  iii.  518 ;  adven¬ 
tures  and  character  of,  iv.  24  seq. ; 
elected  general,  490  B.C.,  iv.  30 ;  and 
the  battle  of  Marathdn,  iv.  32  seq. ; 
expedition  of2  against  Paros,  iv.  50 ; 
disgrace,  punishment,  and  death  of, 
iv.  52  seq. 

Milto ,  vii.  215,  216  ( n .  1). 

Miltohjthes,  viii.  355,  360. 

Milton  on  the  early  series  of  British 
kings,  i.  432 ;  his  treatment  of  British 
fabulous  histoiy,  i.  434. 

Mimnermus,  iii.  302. 

Mindarus,  supersedes  Astyochus,  vi. 
324;  deceived  by  TissaphernSs,  vi. 
325;  removal  of,  from  MilStus  to 
Chios,  vi.  326  ;  eludes  Thrasyllus  and 
reaches  the  Hellespont,  vi.  327,  328 
(n.  1);  at  the  Hellespont,  vi.  330; 
Peloponnesian  fleet  summoned  from 
Euboea  by,  vi.  335 ;  siege  of  Kyzikus 
by,  vi.  343 ;  death  of,  vi.  344. 

Mmeml  productions  of  Greece,  ii.  157. 

Mu i$a,  capture  of,  by  Nikias,  v.  203. 

Minds,  i.  201  seq. 

Mmdtaur,  the,  i.  202  seq. 

Mmyce ,  l.  124,  462  seq . 

Mmyas,  i.  121  seq. 

Miraculous  legends,  varied  interpreta¬ 
tion  of,  i.  424  (ft.  1). 

Mistake  of  ascribing  to  an  unrecording 
age  the  historical  sense  of  modem 
times,  i.  385. 

Mitford,  his  view  of  the  anti-monarchi- 
cal  sentiment  of  Greece,  ii.  388  seq. 

Mithndates  the  Persian,  vii.  254  seq. 

Mithndatts  of  Pontus,  x.  392. 

MithrinSs,  x.  38,  150. 

Mitylencean  envoys,  speech  of,  to  the 
Peloponnesians  at  Olympia,  v.  347 
seq. ;  prisoners  sent  to  Athens  by 
PachGs,  v.  164.  ' 

Mitylenceans  at  Sigeium,  i.  308. 

Mitylini,  iii.  21 ;  political  dissensions 
and  poets  of,  iii.  25 ;  revolt  of,  from 
Athens,  v.  143  seq. ;  blockade  of,  by 
PachGs,  v.  158  seq.;  and  the  Athenian 
assembly,  v.  164,  169  seq. ;  loss  and 
recovery  of,  by  Athens,  B.c.  412,  vi. 
21$ ;  Kallikratidas  at.  vi,  390  seq. ; 
removal  of  Kallikratidas  from,  vi. 
393 ;  Eteonikus  at,  vi.  393,  397, 410 ; 
blockade  of,  by  Memndn,  x.  54 ;  sur¬ 
render  of,  by  Charts,  x.  89. 

Mnasippus,  expedition  of,  to  Korkyra* 
viii.  134  sea. 

MnimosynS,  i.  5, 10. 

Mn&siphilus.U.  218. 

Mceroe  and  Croesus,  iii.  412  seq 

Mosris,  lake  of,  iii.  139  (n.  3). 
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MOLIONIDS. 


MYTHES. 


Molionids,  tlie,  i.  131.  Mutilation  of  dead  bodies  in  legendary 

Molossian  kingdom  of  Epirus,  x.  328.  and  historical  Greece,  ii.  32 ;  of  Bes 
M olossians,  iii.  223  seq.  sus,  x.  149. 

Molossus,  i.  174.  Mutiny  at  Athens  immediately  before 

M&mus,  i.  7.  SolOn’s  legislation,  ii.  467. 

Monarchy,  in  mediaeval  and  modern  Mygdonia ,  iii.  37. 

Europe,  ii.  3S4  seq. ;  aversion  to,  in  MykaU,  Pan-Ionic  festival  at,  iii.  6 ;  the 
Greece,  after  the  expulsion  of  Hip-  battle  of,  iv.  288  seq. 
pias,  iii.  392.  Mykalissus,  massacre  at,  vi.  188  seq. 

Money,  coined,  not  known  to  Homeric  Myk&nce,  i.  86  seq. 
or  Hesiodic  Greeks,  ii.  64 ;  coined,  Mynandrus ,  Alexander’s  march  from 
first  introduction  of,  into  Greece,  ii.  Kilikia  to.  x.  63 ;  Alexander’s  return 


240. 

Money-lending  at  Florence  in  the  middle 
ages,  ii.  478  (n.  2) ;  and  the  Jewish 
law,  ii.  480  (n.  1) ;  and  ancient  philo¬ 
sophers,  ii.  481. 

Money-standard ,  SolOn’s  debasement  of, 
ii.  471;  honestly  maintained  at  Athens 
after  SolOn,  iii.  483. 

Monsters ,  offspring  of  the  gods,  i.  11. 

Monstrous  natures  associated  with  the 
gods,  i.  1. 

Monts  de  Pi6t6,  ii.  528. 

Monuments  of  the  Argonautic  expedi¬ 
tion,  ,i.  221  seq. 

Moon,  eclipse  of,  B.c.  413,  vi.  147 ; 
eclipse  of,  B.C.  331,  x.  99. 

Mopsus,  iii.  13. 

Mora,  Spartan,  ii.  370  seq.;  destruction  of 
a  Spartan,  by  Iphikrates,  vii.  511  seq. 

Moral  and  social  feeling  m  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  21. 

Moralizing  Greek  poets,  iii.  314  seq. 

Mosynoeki  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vii.  295. 

Mothahes,  ii.  332. 

MotyS,  capture  of,  by  Dionysius,  viii. 
469  seq. ;  recapture  of,  by  Xmilkon, 
viii.  472. 

Motyum,  Duketius  at,  v.  520. 

Mountainous  systems  of  Greece,  ii.  142 
seq. 

Muller  on  Sparta  as  the  Dorian  type, 
it  262. 

Multitude ,  sentiment  of  a,  compared 
with  that  of  individuals,  vi.  316. 

Munychia  and  Peirseus,  ThemistoklSs’ 
wall  round,  iv.  339 ;  Menyllus  in,  x. 
261,  275 ;  Nikanor  in,  x.  282. 

Muse,  inspiration  and  authority  of  the, 
i.  320. 

Muses,  the.  i.  10. 

Music,  ethical  effect  of  old  Grecian,  ii. 
346 ;  Greek,  improvements  in,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
B.C.,  iii.  299. 

Musical  modes  of  the  Greeks,  iii  39. 

Musicians ,  Greek,  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.,  iii.  300  (n.  l). 

MO0os,  i.  321,  322  (n.  1),  412. 

Mutilated  Grecian  captives  at  Persepo- 
lis,  x.  119. 


from,  x.  66. 

My  rhinos,  iii.  485,  488. 

Myrmidons ,  origin  of,  i.  170. 

Myr6n,  ii.  407. 

Myrdmdes,  iv.  411. 

Myrtilus,  i.  147. 

Myma,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  in, 
vii  340  seq. 

Mysians,  iii.  23,  34  seq.,  42. 

Mysteries,  principal  Pan*hellonic,  i.  26 ; 
35,  38,  40,  iv.  299  (n.) ;  and  mythes,  i. 
389. 

Mystic  legends,  contrast  of,  with  Egypt, 
l.  30 ;  legends,  contrast  of,  with  Ho¬ 
meric  hymns,  i.  31 ;  biotherhoods,  ii. 
450. 

Mythe  of  Panddva  and  Prometheus,  how 
used  in  “  Works  and  Days,”  i.  67 ; 
meaning  of  the  word,  i.  321. 

Mythes,  how  to  be  told,  i.  1 ;  Hesiodic, 
traceable  to  KrSte  and  Delphi,  i.  15, 
16;  Grecian,  origin  of,  i.  3,  49,  58 
seq.,  310  seq. ;  contain  gods,  heroes, 
and  men,  i.  60;  formed  the  entire 
mental  stock  of  the  early  GVeeks,  i. 
309,  323 ,  difficulty  of  regarding  them 
in  the  same  light  as  the  ancients  did, 
i.  309,  310  ;  Grecian,  adapted  to  the 
personifying  and  patriotic  tendencies 
of  the  Greeks,  i.  316  seq. ;  Grecian, 
beauty  of,  i.  318 :  Grecian,  how  to  un¬ 
derstand  properly,  i.  318  seq. ;  how 
regarded  by  superior  men  in  the  ag© 
of  Thucydides,  i.  338 ;  accommodated 
to  a  more  advanced  age,  i.  339  seq. ; 
treatment  of,  by  poets  and  logogra- 
phers,  i.  339  seq. ;  treatment  of,  by 
historians,  i.  350  seq. ;  historicized, 
i,  370  seq. ;  treatment  of,  by  philoso¬ 
phers,  i.  875  seq. ;  allegorized,  i.  877 
seq. ;  semi-historical  interpretation 
of,  i.  382;  allegorical  theory  of.  i. 
888;  connexion  of,  with  mysteries, 
i.  389  ;  supposed  ancient  meaning  of, 
i.  391 ;  Plato  on,  i.  894  seq. ;  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  remarks  on,  i.  401  seq.;  fami¬ 
liarity  of  the  Greeks  With,  i.  405  seq.; 
bearing  of,  on  Grecian  art,  i.  409  sea.; 
German,  S.  415;  Grecian,  proper 
treatment  of,  i.  435  seq. ;  Asiatic,  iii. 
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MYTHICAL. 

Mythical  world,  opening  of,  i.  1 ;  senti¬ 
ment  in  **  Works  and  Days,”  i.  64  sea.; 
geography,  i.  225  seq. ;  faith  in  the 
Homeric  age,  i.  323 ;  genealogies,  i. 
398  seq. ;  age,  gods,  and  men  undis- 
tmguishable  in,  i.  400 ;  events,  relics 
of,  i.  408;  account  of  the  alliance 
between  the  Hdrakleids  and  Dorians, 
i.  439 ;  races  of  Greece,  i.  455. 

Mythology,  Grecian,  sources  of  our  in¬ 
formation  on,  i.  102 ;  German,  Celtic, 
and  Grecian,  i.  413  ;  Grecian,  how  it 
would  have  been  affected  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Christianity,  B.C.  500, 
i.  418. 

Mythopceic  faculty,  stimulus  to,  i.  317  ; 
age,  the,  i.  326  ;  tendencies,  by  what 
causes  enfeebled,  i.  326  seq . ;  tenden¬ 
cies  in  modem  Europe,  i.  419  seq 

My&s,  iii.  7. 

Napoleon ,  analogy  between  his  relation 
to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
and  that  of  Alexander  to  the  Greeks, 
x.  3. 

27ate?,  first  regarded  as  impersonal,  i. 

Navkraines,  ii.  426,  440. 

Naukratis ,  iii.  145, 153  seq. 

Naupaktus,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  440 ; 
Phormio’s  victory  near,  v.  124  seq.  ; 
Eurylochus'  attack  upon,  v.  218 : 
Demosthenes  at,  v.  219 ;  naval  battle 
at,  B.C.  413,  vi.  190  seq. 

Nausimkus,  census  in  the  archonship 
of,  viii.  308  seq. 

Naval  attack,  Athenian,  iv.  546. 

Naxians  and  Sikels,  defeat  of  Messen- 
ians  by,  v.  532. 

Naxos,  early  power  of,  ii.  533  ;  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Anstagoras  against,  iii.  494 
seq. ;  Datis  at,  iv.  19 ;  revolt  and  con¬ 
quests  of,  iv.  394 ;  Chabiias  at,  vi. 
430,  viii.  122  seq. 

Naxos  in  Sicily ,  iii.  174,  vi.  29,  viii.  449. 

Nearchuz,  voyages  of,  x.  174, 177. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  iii.  149. 

Necklaces  of  Eriphyie  and  Helen,  i.  257 
seq. 

Nectanebus}  ix.  424. 

Negative  side  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
vu.  27. 

NeUeus ,  or  Neleus,  i.  104,  i.  461,  iii.  5. 

NeHs,  iii.  147  seq. 

Nektanebis ,  viii.  346  seq.,  350. 

Mletids  down  to  Kodrus,  i.  107. 

Nileus  and  Pelias,  i.  104  seq. 

Neman  lion,  the,  i.  7 ;  games,  ii.  375, 
iii.  290  seq. 

Nemesis,  i.  7. 

NeomU  and  Archilochus,  iii.  304. 


NIKODROMUS. 

Neon  the  Corinthian ,  ix.  154  seq. 

Neon  the  Cyreian,  vii.  303 seq.,  314  seq. 

Neoptolemus,  son  of  Achilles ,  i.  151, 174. 
277,287.  *  ’  ’ 

Neoptolemus  the  actor,  ix.  362. 

NepheM,  i.  116  seq. 

Nereus ,  i.  7. 

Nereids ,  i.  7. 

Nessus,  the  centaur,  i.  139. 

Nestor ,  i.  105. 

Niebelungen  Lied ,  i.  427. 

Nikaa  on  the  Hydaspes,  x.  171, 173. 

Ntkanor,  x.  275,  280  seq. 

Nikias,  at  MmOa,  v.  203 ;  position  and 
chaiacter  of,  v.  203  seq. ;  and  Kledn, 

v.  208  seq. ;  at  M£los,  v.  213  ;  in  the 
Corinthian  territory,  v.  273  seq. ;  at 
Mend9  and  Skidne,  v.  353  seq. ;  peace 
of,  v.  401  seq  ,  405  seq. :  and  the  Spar¬ 
tans  taken  at  Sphakteria,  v.  409  seq. ; 
embassy  of,  to  Sparta,  v  450 ;  and 
Alkibiades,  v.  504  seq.,  vi.  80 ;  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  B.c.  415.  v.  544 ;  speeches 
and  influence  of,  on  the  Sicilian  ex¬ 
pedition,  BC.  415,  v.  545  Seq.,  551, 
552 ;  his  plan  of  action  in  Sicily,  vi. 
27 ;  dilatory  proceedings  of,  in  Sicily, 

vi.  51,  57,  93  seq. ;  stratagem  of,  for 
approaching  Syracuse,  vi.  53 ;  at  the 
battle  near  the  Olympieion  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  vi.  55:  measures  of,  aftei  his  vic¬ 
tory  near  the  Olympieion  at  Syracuse, 
vi.  50;  at  Mess£n&  in  Sicily,  vi.  57;  for¬ 
bearance  of  the  Athenians  towards,vi. 
59  seq. ;  at  Katana,  vi.  67 ;  in  Sicily 
in  the  spring  of  B.C.  414,  vi.  77 ;  his 
neglect  m  not  preventing  Gylippus’s 
approach  to  Sicily  and  Syracuse,  vi. 
97  seq.,  100  seq. ;  fortification  of  Cape 
Plemrayrium  by,  vi.  103 ;  at  Epipolae, 
vi.  106 ;  despatch  of,  to  Athens  for 
reinforcements,  vi.  108  seq.,  114  seq. ; 
opposition  of,  to  Demosthenes’  pro¬ 
posals  for  leaving  Syracuse,  vi.  142 
seq. ;  consent  of,  to  retreat  from  Syra¬ 
cuse,  vi.  147 ;  exhortations  of,  before 
the  final  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in 
the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  vi.  154  seq.; 
and  Demosthenfis,  resolution  of,  after 
the  final  defeat  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  vi.  163;  exhortations  of. 
to  the  Athenians  on  their  retreat 
from  Syracuse,  vi.  166  seq.  *  and  his 
division,  surrender  of,  to  Gylippus, 
vi.  175  seq.,  180  (n.  2) :  and  Demos¬ 
thenes,  treatment  of,  by  their  Syra¬ 
cusan  conquerors,  vi.  179;  disgrace 
of,  at  Athens  after  his  death,  vi.  180; 
opinion  of  Thucydides  about,  vi.  181; 
opinion  and  mistake  of  the  Athenians 
about,  vi  183. 

Nikodromus,  iv.  146. 
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NIKOKLts. 

Nikoklis,  v!ii.  24. 

Ntkomachus  the  Athenian,  vi.  524  seg, 

Nikomachus  the  Macedonian ,  x.  136,  139. 

Nikostratus,  v.  190  seg.,  353  seg . 

NikotelSs,  viii,  448. 

Nile,  the,  ili.  128. 

Nineveh,  or  Nmvs,  siege  of,  iii.  59; 
capture  of,  iii.  77 ;  and  Babylon,  iii. 
110 ;  site  of,  iii.  113  (n.  2) ;  and  its 
remains,  iii  124. 

Nine  Ways,  nine  defeats  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  at  the,  viii.  287  (n.  1). 

Ninon  and  Kyion,  iv.  93. 

Niob$,  i.  146. 

Nucea,  alleged  capture  of,  by  Peisis- 
tratus,  ii.  519  (n.  1) ;  connected  with 
Megara  by  “Long  Walls,”  iv.  409  ; 
surrender  of,  to  the  Athenians,  v. 
288  seg. ;  recovery  of,  by  the  Mega* 
rians,  vi.  354. 

Nims,  i.  188,  203. 

Nobles,  Athenian,  early  violence  of,  iii. 
371. 

Nomads ,  Libyan,  iii.  263  seg . 

Nomios  Apollo,  i.  57. 

Namophylakes,  iv.  455 

Nomothetce,  ii.  490,  492,  iv.  456,  vi.  514. 

Non- A  mphiktyoni c  races,  ii.  195. 

Non-Hellenic  practices,  ii.  182. 

Non-Olympiaus,  ii.  348. 

Notiim,  iii.  12 ;  PacliOs  at,  v.  163 ;  re¬ 
colonized  from  Athens,  v.  164 ;  battle 
of,  vi.  377. 

Notus,  i.  6 

Numdia,  Agathokl6s  and  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  in,  x.  359. 

Nymphaium,  ix.  258  (n.  2),  x.  411. 

Nymphs,  i.  4,  7. 

Nypsms,  ix.  104,  107,  109. 

Nyx,  i.  4,  6. 

o. 

Oarus,  fortresses  near,  iii.  478. 

Oath  of  mutual  harmony  at  Athens, 
after  the  battle  of  ASgospotami,  vi. 
445. 

Obie  or  Ob6s,  ii.  281. 

Ocean,  ancient  belief  about,  iii  106 
(n.  X). 

Oceanic  nymphs,  i  6. 

Occanus,  i.  5,  6,  7. 

Ochrn,  viii.  361  sea.,  x.  25, 421  seg. 

Odcon,  building  of.  iv.  506. 

Odes  at  festivals  m  honour  of  gods,  i. 
48. 

Odin  and  other  gods  degraded  into 
men,  i.  418. 

Odrysian  kings,  v.  131  seg. 

Odysseus,  i.  266  ;  and  PalamMGs,  i.  269 ; 
and  Ajax,  i.  274 ;  steals  away  the 
Palladium,  L  276;  return  of,  from 
Troy,  i.  282;  final  adventure  and 


OLYMPIC. 

death  of,  i.  286  sea. ;  at  the  agora  in 
the  second  book  'of  the  Iliad,  ii.  14 
seg. 

Odyssey  and  Iliad,  date,  structure, 
authorship  and  character  of,  ii.  63 
seg.,  131  seg. 

(Echalia,  capture  of,  i.  139. 

CBdipus,  i.  246  seg. 

(Eneus  and  his  offspring,  i.  133  seg. 

(Enoe,  v.  50,  vi.  309,  vii.  509. 

(Enomaus  and  Pelops,  i.  146  seg. 

(En6ne,  i.  275  (n.  4). 

(Enophytal  Athenian  victoiy  at,  iv.  418, 

(Enotria,  iii.  164  sec. 

(Enotrians,  iii.  165, 188,  204. 

(Eta,  path  over  Mount,  iv.  172. 

(Eton,  ii.  210. 

Office,  admissibility  of  Athenian  citizens 
to,  iii.  364. 

Offyges,  i.  180. 

0kypeU,i  7. 

Olbia,  x.  407  seg. 

Oligarchical  government,  change  from 
monarchical  to,  in  Greece,  ii.  391 
seg. ;  party  at  Athens,  iv.  441,  vi.  454 
seg.,  519  seg. ;  Greeks,  corruption  of, 
vi.  230  ;  conspiracy  at  Samos,  vi.  237 
sea  ,  258  seg. ;  conspiracy  at  Athens, 
vi.  *246,  259  seg. ;  exiles,  return  of,  to 
Athens,  vi.  450. 

Oligarchies  in  Greece,  ii.  394,  404,  406. 

Oligarchy,  conflict  of,  with  despotism, 
ii.  403;  vote  of  the  Athenian  as¬ 
sembly  in  favour  of,  vi.  245 ;  estab¬ 
lishment  of,  in  Athenian  allied  cities, 

vi.  262 ;  of  the  Pour  Hundred,  vi.  265 
seg.,  272  seg.,  301,  308  seg.,  319. 

Olive  trees,  sacred,  near  Athens,  ii.  502 
(n.  1),  v.  187  (n.  1). 

Olpai,  Demosthenes'  victory  at,  v.  221 
seg. 

Olympia,  Agesipolis  and  the  oracle  at, 

vii.  519 ;  Lysias  at,  viii.  70  seg.;  pane¬ 
gyrical  oration  of  IsokratSs  at.  viii. 
73 ;  occupation  of,  by  the  Arcadians, 
viii  299,  303  seg. ;  topography  of,  viii. 
304  (w.  2) ;  plunder  of,  by  the  Arca¬ 
dians,  viii.  306  seg. 

Olympias,  ix.  235,  495,  498,  501 ;  and 
Antipater,  x.  19,  193,  196  (n.  1) ;  in¬ 
trigues  of,  after  Alexander’s  death,  x. 
269 ;  return  of,  from  Epirus  to  Mace¬ 
donia,  x.  276  seg.,  300  seg. ;  death  of, 
x.  301 ;  Epirus  governed  by,  x.  328 
(n.  3). 

Olympic  games,  and  Aethlins,  i.  95; 
origin  of,  i.  131 ;  presidency  of,  i.  446, 
ii.  238  seg. ;  nature  and  importance 
of,  ii.  169:  the  early  point  of  union 
between  Spartans,  MessSnians,  and 
Eleians,  ii.  254 ;  and  the  Delian  fes¬ 
tival,  iii.  280 ;  celebrity,  history,  and 
duration  of,  iii.  281  seg.;  interference 
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of,  with  the  defence  of  Thermopylae, 
iv.  176 ;  and  the  Karneia,  iv.  175  (n. 
1);  conversation  of  XerxSs  on,  iv. 
210;  of  the  90th  Olympiad,  v.  458 
seq.;  celebration  of,  by  the  Arcadians 
and  Pisatans,  viii.  308  seq. ;  legation 
of  Dionysius  to,  ix.  26. 

Olympieion  near  Syracuse,  battle  of,  vi. 

55  SCq.  ^ 

Olympus,  ii.'l41. 

Olympus  the  Phrygian ,  lii.  40  (n.  1),  300. 
Ofyntkiac,  the  earliest,  of  Demosthenes, 
ix.  318  seq. ;  the  second,  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  ix.  322  seq. ;  the  third,  of 
Demosthenes,  ix.  326  seq. 

Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes,  order  of,  ix. 
349  seq. 

Olynthian  confederacy,  viii.  47  seq.,  64, 
363,  ix.  315  ;  war,  ix.  317-353. 
Olynthus ,  iii.  251 ;  capture  and  repopu¬ 
lation  of,  by  Artabazus,  iv.  248  ; 
increase  of,  by  Perdikkas,  iv.  551 ; 
expedition  of  Eudamidas  against, 

viii.  54 ;  Teleutias  at,  viii.  61  seq. ; 
Agesipolis  at,  viii.  63 ;  submission  of, 
to  Sparta,  viii.  64;  alliance  of,  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Athenians,  ix.  231; 
alliance  of,  with  Philip,  ix.  232  seq. ; 
secedes  from  the  alliance  of  Philip, 
and  makes  peace  with  Athens,  ix. 
311 ;  hostility  of  Philip  to,  ix.  312 ; 
Philip’s  halt-brothers  flee  to,  ix.  313 ; 
intrigues  of  Philip  in,  ix.  313:  attack 
of  Philip  upon,  ix.  317-321 ;  alliance 
of,  with  Athens,  ix.  317;  renewed 
application  of,  to  Athens,  against 
Philip,  ix.  321 ;  assistance  from 
Athens  to,  B.c.  350,  ix.  325  ;  three 
expeditions  from  Athens  to,  b.c.  349- 
348,  ix.  328  ( n .  1),  339 ;  expedition  of 
Athenians  to,  B.C.  349,  ix.  337,  338 ; 
capture  of,  by  Philip,  ix.  340  seq.,  354, 
360. 

Oneirus,  i.  7,  ii.  116. 

Onmiin,  Mount,  Epameinondas  at,  viii. 
242. 

Onesilus,  iii.  503  Seq. 

OnomaH&s,  vi.  311  seq. 

OnomaJcntus ,  iv.  104. 

Onomarchus ,  and  the  treasures  in  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  ix.  251 ;  successes 
of,  ix.  256, 285  seq. ;  at  Charoneia,  ix. 
252 ;  power  of  the  Phokians  under, 

ix.  256 ;  aid  to  Lykophron  by,  ix.  285; 
death  of,  ix.  286. 

Ophelias ,  x.  364  seq. 

Ophis,  the,  viii.  33. 

Opici,  iii.  166. 

Opi8,  Alexander’s  voyage  to,  x.  183. 
Oracle  at  Delphi,  legend  of,  i.  45 :  and 
the  Kr&tans,  i,  20$  (n.  2) ;  and  the 
Battiad  dynasty,  iii.  271 ;  answers  of, 
on  XerxOs’  invasion,  iv.  159  seq. 


OTHRYS. 

Oracles,  consultation  and  authority  of 
among  the  Greeks,  ii.  181 ;  in  Bceotia 
consulted  by  Mardonius,  iv.  244. 
Orations,  funeral,  of  PeriklSs,  iv.  516.  v. 

65  seq.  * 

Orchomenians,  i.  285. 

Orchomenus ,  ante-historical,  i.  121  seq.  • 
and  ThSbes,  i  127,  iv.  253  (n.  4),  viii. 
184. 

Orchomenus,  early  historical,  ii.  218  * 
capitulation  of,  B.C.  418,  v.  475;  revolt 
of,  from  ThObes  to  Sparta,  vii.  459 ; 
and  the  Pan- Arcadian  union,  viii.  197; 
destruction  of,  viii  296. 

Oreithyia,  i.  184. 

OrestSs,  i.  150,  154 ;  and  Agamemndn 
transferred  to  Sparta,  i.  154 
OrestSs,  hones  of,  ii.  359. 

Orem ,  ix.  435,  438. 

Orgies ,  post-Homeric,  i.  24. 

OroetSs ,  iii.  443,  458. 

Orontes,  the  Persian  nobleman,  vii.  205. 

209  (n.  2).  ’ 

Orontis ,  the  Persian  satrap,  viii.  21.  . 

Ortpus,  v.  299  (n.  2),  vl  265,  viii.  273. 
Orphans  in  legendary  and  historical 
Greece,  ii.  32. 

Orpheotelestcr,  ii.  459. 

Orpheus,  i.  19  seq. 

Orphic  Theogony,  i.  16  seq. ;  egg,  i.  16 ; 

life,  the,  i.  21 ;  brotherhood,  i.  31. 
Omnes ,  x.  178. 

Orthagoridce ,  ii.  407  seq. 

Orthros,  i.  7. 

OrtygSs,  iii.  16. 

Ortygia,  iii.  176 :  fortification  and  occu- 

Sition  of,  by  Dionysius,  viii.  440  seq.; 

ionysius  besieged  in,  viii.  444  seq.; 
blockade  of,  by  Dion,  ix.  93,  96,  112 ; 
sallies  of  Nypsius  from,  ix.  105,  107 ; 
Dion’s  entry  into,  ix.  115 ;  surrender 
of,  to  Timoleon,  ix,  148  seq.;  advan¬ 
tage  of,  to  Timoleon,  ix.  154 ;  siege 
of,  by  Hiketas  and  Magon,  ix.  154 
seq. ;  Timoleon’s  demolition  of  the 
Dionysian  works  in,  ix.  163 ;  Timo¬ 
leon  erects  courts  of  justice  in,  ix. 
164* 

Oscan,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  iii. 
167. 

Oscans,  iii.  166. 

Ossa  and  Pelion,  ii.  144. 

Ostracism ,  similarity  of,  to  Solon’s  con¬ 
demnation  of  neutrality  in  sedition, 
ii.  511  Seq.,  v.  505  seq.;  of  Hyperbolus, 
iii.  368,  v.  504 ;  of  Kim6n,  iv.  450 ;  of 
Thucydidgs,  son  of  MelGsias,  iv.  505 ; 
projected  contention  of,  between 
Nikias  and  Alkibiadds,  v.  504  seq.;  at 
Syracuse,  v.  518. 

Otante,  iii.  438  seq.,  462  seq.t  488. 
Othryadis,  ii.  362  seq. 

Othrys,  ii.  143  seq. 
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OTOS. 

Otos  and  EphialtSs,  i.  128. 

Omd  at  Tomi,  x.  404  (n.  4). 

Oxus  crossed  by  Alexander,  x.  145. 
Oxylus,  i.  141,  441,  446. 

Oxythmis  KorOnseus,  n.  253,  254. 


P. 


PachBs,  at  Mityl6n6,  v.  147,  158  seq.;  at 
Notium,  v.  163 ;  pui  sues  the  fleet  of 
Alkidas  to  Patmos,  v.  162;  sends 
Mitylenaean  prisoners  to  Athens,  v. 
1G4 ;  crimes  and  death  of,  v.  178. 
Pceonians,  iii.  238 ;  conquest  of,  by  Me- 
gabazus,  iii.  487 ;  victory  of  Philip 
over,  ix.  211. 

Pagasce,  conquest  of,  by  Philip,  ix.  287; 
importance  of  the  Gulf  of,  to  Philip, 

ix.  296. 

Pagondas,  v.  299  seq. 

Paklyas ,  the  Lydian ,  iii.  415  seq. 

Palmnon  and  Ind,  i.  117. 

Palaphatus ,  his  treatment  of  mythes, 
i.  371  seq. 

Palarnmt,  i.  269,  270. 

Paliki ,  foundation  of,  v.  620. 

Palladium ,  capture  of,  i.  276. 
Pallakopas,  x.  190. 

Pallas ,  l.  6,  7. 

Pallas,  son  of  Pandi6n,  i.  188. 

Palus  Mmtis ,  tribes  east  of,  iii.  67. 
PammenBs,  expedition  of,  to  Megalo¬ 
polis,  vili.  342,  ix.  252  seq.,  292. 
Painphyli,  Hylleis,  and  Dymanes,  ii. 
280. 

Pamphylia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander, 

x.  48. 

Pamktivm.  v.  429, 432  seq. 

Pan-Arcadian  Ten  Thousand,  viii.  221, 
307  teq. 

Pan-Arcadian  union,  viii.  197  seq.,  307 


seq. 

Pandidn,  i.  181  sea. 

Pandifin,  son  of  Phineus,  i,  183. 

Pandidn  II.,  i.  187. 

Panddra,  i.  67,  72  seq. 

Pan-Hellenic  proceeding,  the  earliest 
approach  to,  iii.  277 ;  feeling,  growth 
of,  between  B.c.  776-560,  iii.  277; 
character  of  the  four  great  games, 

iii.  292 ;  congress  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  iv.  156  seq. ;  patriotism  of 
the  Athenians  on  Xerxes'  invasion, 

iv.  160 ;  union  under  Sparta  after  the 
repulse  of  Xerxes,  iv,  350 ;  schemes 
and  sentiment  of  PeriblSs,  iv.  504 ; 
pretences  of  Alexander,  x.  3. 

Pan-Ionic  festival  and  Amphiktyony  in 
Asia,  iii.  6. 

PanopUs  Argos,  i.  80. 

PantaleSn,  C  347. 

Pantikapceum,  x.  410  seq.,  417. 

PantiUs,  story  of,  iv.  191  (n.  8). 


PAO  SAN IAS. 

Paphlagonia,  submission  of,  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  x.  59. 

Poidilagoniam,  ancl  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vii.  311. 

Paragraph^,  vi.  517. 

Pamli,  at  Samos,  vi.  253  seq. 

Pwralu,  ii.  464. 

Paralus,  arrival  of,  at  Athens  from 
Samos,  vi.  259. 

ParanomSn,  Graphs,  iv.  459  seq.,  vi.  264. 

Parasang,  length  of,  vii.  185  (n.  4). 

Paris ,  i.  262  seq.,  274,  278. 

Pansades  x.  412. 

ParmemdSs,  vii.  24,  26  (n  5). 

Parmemo,  embassy  of,  from  Philip  to 
Athens,  ix.  376,  379,  382,  386 ;  opera¬ 
tions  of,  in  Asia  Minor  against 
Memnon,  ix.  549;  debate  of,  with 
Alexander  at  Miletus,  x.  41 ;  captures 
Damaskus,  x.  76 ;  at  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  x.  104,  110,  111;  invested 
with  the  chief  command  at  Ekba- 
tana,  x.  126 ;  family  of,  x.  135 ; 
alleged  conspiracy  and  assassination 
of,  x.  141  seq. 

Paropamisadce,  subjugation  of,  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  x.  144. 

Paros,  TheramenOs  at,  vi.  341. 

Parthmtce,  iii.  198. 

Parthenon,  iv.  506,  507;  records  of 
offerings  in,  ix.  244  (n.  1),  248  (n.). 

Parthia,  Darius  pursued  by  Alexander 
into,  x.  128  seq. 

Partition  of  lands  ascribed  to  Lykurgus, 
ii.  297,  809  seq.,  316  seq. ;  proposed  by 
Agis,  it  316. 

Parysatis,  wife  of  Darius  Nothus,  vii. 
229,  239. 

Parysatis,  daughter  of  Darius  Nothus,  x. 

PasvmMus,  vii.  496  seq. 

Pa&ion  and  Xenias,  vii.  197  seq. 

PastphaB  and  the  Mindtaur,  i.  203. 

Pasippidas,  banishment  of,  vi.  351. 

Patixeith&s.  conspiracy  of,  iii.  437  seq. 

Patrokleidis,  amnesty  proposed  by,  vi. 
444. 

Patroklus,  treatment  of,  in  the  Iliad, 
ii.  109. 

Patronymic  names  of  demes,  ii.  436  (n.  2> 

Patr6us  Apollo,  i.  47. 

Pattala,  x.  176  (n.  1). 

Pausanias  the  historian .  on  the  Achseans, 
i  99 ;  his  view  of  mythes,  i.  876  seq. ; 
his  history  of  the  Boeotians  between 
the  siege  of  Troy  and  the  Return  of 
the  HOrakleids,  i  452;  his  account 
of  the  Messenian  wars,  ii.  837  sea., 
343  seq. ;  on  JCphikratfts  at  Corinth, 
b.c.  369,  viii.  226  (%.). 

Pausanias,  the  Spartan  regent,  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  iv.  251 ;  at 
Plateea,  iv.  256  seq.,  264  seq.;  mis- 
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conduct  of,  after  the  battle  of 
Platsea,  iv.  343  seq.  ;  conduct  of, 
after  losing  the  command  of  the 
Greeks,  iv.  357 ;  detection  and  death 
of,  iv.  360  seq. ;  and  ThemistoklSs,  iv. 
362,  369. 

Pausanias,  the  Spartan  king ,  and  Ly- 
sander,  vi.  4S1 ;  his  expedition  to 
Attica,  vi.  493  seq. ;  his  attack  upon 
Peiraeus,  vi.  495 ;  his  pacification  be- 
tweeen  the  Ten  at  Athens  and  the 
exiles  at  Peiraeus,  vi.  497  seq  ;  in 
Boeotia,  vii.  461  seq. ;  condemnation 
of,  vii.  463  seq. ;  and  the  deraocratical 
leaders  of  Mantineia,  viii.  34. 

Pausanias  the  Macedonian,  viii.  238,  ix. 
497  seq. 

Pedantus ,  vi.  219  seq.,  249. 

Pediezs,  ii.  464. 

Pedigrees,  mythical,  connect  gentes,  i. 
178. 

Pegasus,  i.  7. 

Peirceum,  Athenian  victory  near,  vi. 
201 ;  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
near,  vi.  212 ;  capture  of,  by  Agesi* 
laus,  vii.  509  seq. ;  recovery  of,  by 
IphikrateSj  vii.  517. 

Peirce  us,  fortification  of,  by  Theraisto- 
klSs,  iv.  339  seq. ;  and  Athens,  Long 
Walls  between,  iv.  412  seq.,  vi.  450, 
488  seq  ;  improvements  at,  under 
Perikles,  iv.  505  ;  departure  of  the 
armament  for  Sicily  from,  vi.  15; 
walls  built  at,  by  the  Four  Hundred, 

vi.  290 ;  approach  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonian  fleet  under  Agesandridas 
to,  vi.  293,  298 ;  Thrasybulus  at,  vi. 
487  seq. ;  king  Pausanias’  attack 
upon,  vi.  495 ;  attack  of  Teleutias  on, 

vii.  539  seq. ;  attempt  of  Sphodrias  to 
surprise,  viii.  92  seq. ;  seizure  of,  by 
Nikanor,  x.  281  seq. 

Peisander ,  and  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hermse,  vi.  34;  and  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  vi.  239,  244 
seq.,  250  seq.,  255  seq.,  262  seq. ;  state¬ 
ments  respecting,  vi.  262  ( n .  1);  punish¬ 
ment  of,  vi.  313. 

Peisander,  the  Lacedomonim  admiral, 
vii.  440,  447. 

Peisistratids  and  Thucydides,  iii.  327  (n. 
1);  fall  of  the  dynasty  of,  iii.  343 ;  with 
Xerxes  in  Athens,  iv.  212  seq. 

Peisistratus,  ii,  519  seq.,  iii.  322,  324  seq., 
337  seq. 

Peithias,  the  Korkyraean,  v.  186  seq. 

Pelasqi,  it  187  seq. ;  in  Italy,  iii.  165 : 
of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  iii.  488. 

PelasgiJcon,  oracle  about  the,  v.  68  (n.  2). 

Pelasgus,  i.  160 

Ptteus,  i.  109,  171,  172, 174. 

Pelias,  i.  103  seq.,  108. 

Pelion  and  Ossa,  ii.  144. 


PELOPONNESUS. 

Pella,  embassies  from  Grecian  states 
at,_RC.  346,  ix.  392  seq. ;  under  Philip, 

Peilene,  i.  2S5 ;  and  Phlius,  viii.  258: 

Pelopidas,  escape  of,  to  Athens,  viii 
58';  conspiracy  of,  against  the  philo* 
Laconian  rulers  at  Thebes,  vni  78 
seq.  ;  slaughter  of  Leontiades  by, 

viii.  82  ;  and  Epameinondas,  viii.  115 
victory  of,  at  Tegyra,  viii.  126;  in 
Thessaly,  viii.  236,  250,  26S  seq.,  288, 
292  seq. ;  and  Philip,  viii.  236  (n.  4) 

1  251 ;  and  Alexander  of  Pherse,  viii! 
268  seq. ;  death  of,  viii.  293. 

Pelopids,  i.  148  seq. 

Peloponnesian  war,  its  injurious  effects 
upon  the  Athenian  empire,  iv.  580 ; 
war,  commencement  of,  v.  50-74; 
fleet,  Phormio’s  victories  over,  v. 
120  seq., 127  seq. ;  war,  agreement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  at 
the  commencement  of,  v.  422  (n.  1) ; 
allies,  synod  of,  at  Corinth,  b.c.  412r 
vi.  199 ;  fleet,  under  TheramenSs,  vi. 
217  seq. ;  fleet  at  Rhodes,  vi.  229  seq., 
319  ;  fleet,  return  of,  from  Rhodes  to 
Miletus,  vi.  255 ;  fleet,  discontent  in, 
at  Miletus,  vi.  321,  323  seq. ;  fleet, 
capture  of,  at  Kyzicus,  vi.  344 ;  fleet, 
pay  of,  by  Cyrus,  vi.  306 ;  confede¬ 
racy,  assembly  of,  at  Sparta,  b.c. 
404,  vi.  448 ;  confederacy,  Athens  at 
the  head  of,  b.c.  371,  viii.  191 :  allies 
of  Sparta  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  ix.  274. 

Peloponnesians,  immigrant,  ii.  227 ;  con¬ 
duct  of,  after  the  battle  of  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  iv.  203;  and  Mardonius’ 
approach,  iv.  246  seq.;  and  the  fortifi¬ 
cation  of  Athens,  iv.  833  seq.,  336  seq.i 
five  years’  truce  of,  with  Athens,  iv. 
421 ;  position  and  views  of,  in  com¬ 
mencing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  v. 
19  seq.,  35, 47  seq. ;  invasions  of  Attica 
by,  under  Archidamus,  v.  50  seq.,  76 ; 
slaughter  of  neutral  prisoners  by,  v. 
102  ;  and  Ambrakiots  attack  Akar- 
nania,  v.  118  seq. ;  application  of 
revolted  Mitylenaans  to,  v.  147  seq. ; 
and  JEtolians  attack  Naupaktus,  v. 
218 ;  and  TissaphernOs,  vi.  207,  224 
seq.,  235,  252  seq.,  337  seq. ;  defeat  of, 
at  KynossSma,  vi.  833  seq.\  at  Abydos, 
vi.  340 :  aid  of  Pharnabazus  to,  vi. 
849 ;  letters  of  Philip  to,  ix.  476. 

Peloponnesus,  eponym  of,  i.  142;  invasion 
and  division  of,  by  the  Herakleids,  i. 
441 ;  mythical  title  of  the  Dorians  to, 

i.  448 ;  extension  of  Pindus  through, 

ii.  143 ;  distribution  of,  about  B.c. 
450,  ii.  222  seq. ;  difference  between 
the  distribution,  B.c.  450  and  776, 
n.  225;  population  of,  which  was 
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believed  to  be  indigenous,  ii.  226; 

■  southern,  inhabitants  of,  before  the 
Dorian  invasion,  ii.  256 ;  events  in, 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
Athenian  hegemony,  iv.  402  seq ; 
voyage  of  TolmidSs  round,  iv.  419 ; 
ravages  of,  by  the  Athenians,  v.  58, 
85 ;  political  relations  in;  jb.c.  421,  v. 
426 ;  expedition  of  AlkxbiadSs  into 
the  interior  of,  v.  464 ;  expedition  of 
Kondn  and  Pharnabazus  to,  vii.  486 ; 
circumnavigation  of,  by  Timotheus, 

viii.  124 ;  proceedings  in,  after'  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  viii.  188,  2S0; 
expeditions  of  Epameinondas  to,  viii. 
206  seq.,  242  seq.,  253  seq.,  314  seq. ; 
state  of,  B.C.  862,  viii.  298  seq.;  visits 
of  Dion  to,  ix.  59 ;  disunion  of,  B  c. 
360-359,  ix.  196 ;  affairs  of,  B.C.  354* 
352,  ix.  283  seq.;  war  in,  B.O.  352-351, 

ix.  292;  intervention  of  Philip  in, 
after  b.c.  346,  ix.  429  ;  expedition  of 
Philip  to,  ix.  493;  Kassander  and 
Polysperchon  in,  x.  295,  299;  Kas¬ 
sander  and  Alexander,  son  of  Poly¬ 
sperchon,  in,  x.  285. 

Pelops ,  i.  142  seq 

Pelv.siv.rn,  Alexander  at,  x.  93. 

Penal  procedure  at  Athens,  iv.  52  (n.  1). 

Penestce ,  Thessalian,  ii.  204  seq. 

Pentakosiomedimni,  ii.  486. 

Pentapolis  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  x.  390,  403. 

PentekonUrs,  Spartan,  ii.  371  seq. 

Pentekostys,  ii.  370. 

Penthenleia,  i.,  192,  272. 

Pentheus  and  AgavO,  i.  240  seq. 

Perdikkas  I.,  iii.  244  seq. 

Perdikkas  II.,  relations  and  proceedings 
of,  towards  Athens,  iv.  551  seq.,  556, 
v.  64,  285,  361  seq.,  494,  501  seq. ;  and 
Sitalkfis,  v.  133 ;  application  of,  to 
Sparta,  v.  285;  and  Brasidas,  re¬ 
lations  between,  v.  285, 856  seq.;  joins 
Sparta  and  Argos,  v.  494 ;  death  of, 
viii.  42. 

Perdikkas,  brother  of  Philip,  viii.  285  seq., 
854,  364,  ix.  203  seq. 

Perdikkas,  Alexander's  general,  x.  195, 
255,  269  seq.,  272. 

Pergamum,  \.  262  (n.  5),  294  seq. 

Pergamus,  custom  in  the  temple  of 
AsklGpius  at,  i.  276  (n.  l). 

Pergamus  in  Mysia,  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  at,  vh.  340  seq. 

Penander,  the  Corinthian  despot,  power 
and  character  of,  ii.  415  seq. 

Periklto,  difference  between  the  demo¬ 
cracy  after,  and  the  constitution  of 
Kleisthends,  iii.  366;  effect  of,  on 
constitutional  morality,  iii.  879 ;  at 
the  battle  of  Tanagra,  iv.  415 ;  expe¬ 
ditions  of,  to  Sikydn  and  Akamania, 
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iv.  419 ;  policy  of,  B.C.  430,  iv.  427  ; 
reconquest  of  Euboea  by,  iv.  4S4  ; 
and  EphialtSs,  constitution  of  dikas- 
teries  by,  iv.  441  seq.;  and  Kimdn,  iv. 
447  seq. ;  public  life  and  character  of, 
iv.  447  seq.;  and  Ephialtds,  judicial 
reform  of,  iv.  441  seq.,  451  seq. ;  real 
nature  of  the  constitutional  changes 
effected  by,  iv.  452  seq. ;  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  ascendency  of,  iv.  455  ; 
and  Kimdn,  compromise  between, 
iv.  416,  455;  his  conception  of  the 
relation  between  Athens  and  her 
allies,  iv.  490;  and  Athenian  kle- 
ruchs  by,  iv.  495 ;  and  Thucydidds, 
son  of  Meldsias,  iv.  501  seq.;  Pan- 
hellenic  schemes  and  sentiment  of, 
iv.  504 ;  city  improvements  at  Athens 
under,  iv.  504  seq.,  506  seq. ;  sculpture  at 
Athens  under,  iv.  506 ;  attempt  of,  to 
convene  a  Grecian  congress  at  A  thens, 

iv.  510;  Sophoklds,  &c.,  Athenian 
armament  under,  iv.  512  seq.;  funeral 
orations  of,  iv.  516,  v.  65  seq.;  demand 
of  the  Spartans  for  his  banishment, 

v.  22,  29;  indirect  attacks  of  his 

Eolitical  opponents  upon,  v.  22  seq.; 

is  family  relations,  and  connexion 
with  Aspasia,  v.  25 ;  charge  of 
peculation  against,  v.  27  seq. ;  stories 
of  his  having  caused  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  v.  28  (n.  2) ;  speech  of, 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  v.  31 
seq. ;  and  the  ravages  of  Attica  by 
Archidamus,  v.  49  seq. ;  last  speech 
of,  v.  87  seq. ;  accusation  and  punish¬ 
ment  of,  v.  90  seq.;  old  age  ana  death 
of,  v.  89  seq.;  life  and  character  of,  v. 
93  seq.;  new  class  of  politicians  at 
Athens  after,  v.  165  seq.;  and  Nikias 
compared,  v.  204. 

Periklymenos,  i.  105  seq. 

Pennthus,  iii.  254;  and  Athens,  vi. 
850,  ix.  445  ;  siege  of,  "by  Philip,  ix. 
444  seq. 

PericeJci,  ii.  281  seq.,  287,  289  (w.  8); 

Libyan,  iii.  266,  267  seq.,  270  seq. 

P&r6,  Bias,  and  Melampus,  i  104  seq. 
Persetd  dynasty,  i.  86. 

Persephoni,  i.  10 ;  mysteries  of,  iv.  299 

(71.  1). 

Persepolis,  Alexander's  march  from 
Susa  to,  x.  117  seq. ;  Alexander  at, 

x.  118,  177  seq.;  Alexander’s  return 
from  India  to,  x.  177. 

Persia,  i.  6. 

Perseus,  exploits  of,  i.  86  seq. 

Persia,  application  of  Athens  for  alli¬ 
ance  with,  iii.  383 ;  state  of,  on  the 
formation  of  the  .confederacy  of 
Ddlos,  iv.  356 ;  treatment  of  Themis- 
toklds  in,  iv.  874  seq.;  operations  of 
Athens  and  the  Delian  confederacy 
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against,  iv.  395  seq. ;  and  Athens, 
treaty  between,  b.c.  450,  iv.  422  seq. ; 
Asiatic  Greets  not  tributary  to,  be¬ 
tween  b.c.  477  and  414.  iv.  424  (n  2); 
surrender  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by 
Sparta  to,  vii.  373 ;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas?  vii.  548  seq.,  viii.  1  seq., 
149 ;  applications  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  to,  viii.  5  seq.;  hostility  of,  to 
Sparta,  after  the  Ibattle  of  JEgos- 
potami,  viii.  7 ;  unavailing  efforts  of, 
to  reconquer  Egypt,  viii.  12;  and 
Evagoras,  viii  19  seq.;  Spartan  pro¬ 
ject  against,  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  viii.  41 ;  application 
of  Thibes  to,  viii,  263  seq. ;  embassy 
from  Athens  to,  b.c.  366,  viii.  279 ; 
state  of,  B.c.  362,  viii.  344, 350 ;  alarm 
at  Athens  about,  B.C.  354,  ix.  278 ; 
projected  invasion  of,  by  Philip,  ix. 
495  seq.;  correspondence  of  Demos¬ 
thenes  with,  ix.  523  seq.;  accumula¬ 
tion  of  royal  treasures  in,  x.  121 
(n.  2) ;  roads  in,  x.  127  (n.  5). 

Persian  version  of  the  legend  of  16,  i. 
81 ;  noblemen,  conspiracy  of,  against 
the  false  Smerdis,  iii.  438  seg.;  empire, 
organization  of,  by  Darius  Hystasp6s, 

iii.  447  seq.;  envoys  to  Macedonia,  iii. 
487;  armament  against  Cyprus,  iii. 
504 ;  force  against  Miletus,  iii  510 ; 
fleet  at  Lade,  iii.  515;  fleet,  and 
Asiatic  Greeks,  iii  615;  armament 
under  Datis,  iv.  18  seq.,  40  seg.;  fleet, 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  iv.  179 
seq.,  194  seq.,  208,  215,  219  (n.  11; 
army,  march  of,  from  Thermopylae  to 
Attica,  iv.  209  seq. ;  fleet  at  Salamis, 

iv.  224  seq ;  fleet  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  iv.  235,  242;  army  under 
Mardonius,  iv.  248  seq. ;  fleet  at 
Mykaie,  iv.  284 ;  army  at  Mykaie,  iv. 
288;  army,  after  the  defeat  at  MykalO, 

iv.  289 ;  war,  effect  of,  upon  Athenian 
political  sentiment,  iv.  364;  kings, 
from  Xerxes  to  ArtaxerxOs  Mn6mon, 

v.  278  seq . ;  cavalry,  and  the  retreat¬ 
ing  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vii.  254 
seq. ;  empire,  distribution  of,  into 
satrapies  and  subsatrapies,  vii.  377 ; 
preparations  for  maritime  war 
against  Sparta,  B.C.  397,  vii,  421, 
435;  king,  Thebans  obtain  money 
from,  ix.  294 ;  forces  in  Phrygia  on 
Alexander’s  landing,  x.  24, 27 ;  Gates, 
Alexander  at,  x.  117;  fleet  and 
armies,  hopes  raised  in  Greece  by, 
B.C.  834-331,  x.  214. 

Persians,  condition  of,  at  the  rise  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  iii.  403 ;  conquests 
of,  under  Cyrus  the  Great,  iii.  423, 
431  seq.;  the  first  who  visited  Greece, 
iii  471  seq.;  conquest  of  Thrace  by, 
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under  Darius  HystaspSs,  iii.  485: 
successes  of,  against  the  revolted 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  iii.  504 ; 
attempts  of,  to  disunite  the  Ionians 
at  Laad,  iii.  511 ;  narrow  escape  of 
MiltiadSs  from,  iii.  518 ;  cruelties  of, 
at  Miletus,  iii.  518 ;  attempted  revolt 
of  Thasos  from,  iv.  4  ;  at  Marathdn, 
iv.  22,  33  seq.;  after  the  battle  of 
MarathOn,  iv.  39  seq. ;  change  of 
Grecian  feeling  towards,  after  the 
battle  of  Marathdn,  iv.  43 ;  their 
religious  conception  of  history,  iv. 
110 ;  at  Thermopylae,  iv.  181, 184  seq.; 
in  Psyttaleia,  iv.  224, 231 ;  at  Salamis, 
226  seq. ;  at  Plataea,  iv.  260  seq. ;  at 
MykalO,  iv.  288 ;  between  Xerxes  and 
Darius  Codomannus,  iv.  331 ;  neces¬ 
sity  of  Grecian  activity  against,  after 
the  battle  of  Plataea  and  Mykaie,  iv. 
385 ;  mutilation  inflicted  by,  vii.  181 
( n .  2);  heralds  from,  to  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  vii.  226 ;  im¬ 
potence  and  timidity  of,  vii.  242; 
imprudence  of,  in  letting  Alexander 
cross  the  Hellespont,  x.  27 ;  defeat 
of,  at  the  Granikus,  x.  81  seq.;  defeat 
of,  at  Issus,  x.  70  seq. ;  incorporation 
of,  in  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  x.  190. 

Persis ,  subjugation  of,  by  Alexander,  x, 
123 ;  Alexander’s  return  from  India 
to,  x.  177. 

Personages,  quasi-human,  in  Grecian 
mythology,  i.  311  seq. 

Personal  ascendency  of  the  king  in 
legendary  Greece,  ii.  6 ;  feeling  to¬ 
wards  the  gods,  the  king,  or  indivi¬ 
duals  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  21  sea.; 
sympathies  the  earliest  form  of  social 
existence,  ii.  27. 

Personalities,  great  predominance  of,  in 
Grecian  legend,  ii.  17. 

Personality  of  divine  agents  in  mythes, 

Personification ,  tendency  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  to,  i.  310  seq. ;  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  by  Boiocalus,  the  German 
chief,  i.  313  (n.  1). 

Pestilence  and  suffering  at  Athens  after 
the  Kylonian  massacre,  ii.  456. 

Petalim  at  Syracuse,  iii.  379,  v.  519. 

PevM,  ix.  525,  527  (n.  1).  N 

PeukesUs,  x.  175,  173. 

Pezetceri,  x.  10. 

Phceax,  expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  v.  638, 

Phalmus  succeeds  to  the  command  of 
the  Phokians,  ix.  294 ;  decline  of  the 
Phokians  under,  ix.  364, 405 ;  oppo¬ 
sition  to,  in  Phokis,  ix.  364 ;  opposi¬ 
tion  of,  to  aid  from  Athens  to  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  ix.  365;  position  of,  at 
Thermopylae,  ix.  364,  405  seq.;  death 
of,  ix.  420. 
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Phalanthus,  cekist  of  Tar en turn,  iii.  198 
seq. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  ix.  484,  x.  9  seq., 
191. 

PhaUms,  iv.  65,  295. 

PhaUrum,  Xerxfis  at,  iv.  215. 

Phalinus,  vii.  220  seq. 

Phanis  and  Zeus,  i.  17. 

PhanosthenSs,  vi.  882. 

Pharakidas ,  viii.  48G  seq. 

Pharax,  vii.  486,  437  in.  3). 

Ptomx,  the  officer  of  Dionysius ,  ix.  113, 
132. 

Pharis ,  conquest  of,  ii.  333. 

Phamabazus  and  TissaphemSs,  embassy 
from,  to  Sparta,  vi.  197 ;  and  Der- 
kyllklas,  vi.  320,  vii.  377,  386,  422  ; 
and  Athens,  vi.  337,  350 ;  Athenian 
victory  over,  vi.  353 ;  convention  of, 
about  Chalkddon,  vi.  356 ;  and  Alki- 
biadOs,  vi,  356,  529  seq. ;  and  Greek 
envoys,  vi.  358,  360 ;  after  the  battle 
of  JSgospotami,  vi.  528 ;  and  Anaxi- 
bius,  vii.  321,  331  seq.',  and  Lysander, 
vii  372;  and  the  subsatrapy  of 
JEolis,  vii.  377  seq. ;  and  Agesilaus, 

vii.  427,  440  seq.;  and  KonOn,  vii.  447, 
483,  486  seq. ;  and  Abydos,  vii.  484 ; 
and  the  anti-Spartan  allies  at 
■Corinth,  vii.  487;  and  the  Syracusans, 

viii.  369 ;  anti-Macedonian  efforts  of, 
x.  75 ;  capture  of,  with  his  force,  at 
Chios,  x.  89. 

Pharsalus,  Polydamas  of,  viii.  129  seq. ; 
and  Halus,  ix.  398. 

Phas&is,  Alexander  at,  x.  48. 

Phayllus,  ix.  290  seq. 

Phddias,  iv,  507,  508,  v.  27. 

Pheiddn  the  Tevnenzd,  ii.  236 ;  claims  and 
projects  of,  as  representative  of 
HOraklOs,  ii.  238 ;  and  the  Olympic 
games,  ii.  238  seq. ;  coinage  and  scale 
of,  ii.  240  seq. i  245  seq. ;  various  de¬ 
scriptions  of,  ii.  243 

Pheidon,  one  of  the  Thirty,  vi.  490,  511. 

Phoenicia,  ante-Hellenic  colonies  from, 
to  Greece  not  probable,  ii.  192 ;  situa¬ 
tion  and  cities  of,  iii.  88  seo. ;  recon¬ 
quest  of,  by  Darius  Nothus,ix.  423  seq., 
426  (n.  8) ;  Alexander  in,  x.  76  seq.,  97. 

Phoenician  version  of  the  legend  of  16, 
i.  81 ;  colonies,  iii.  92  seq. ;  fleet  at 
Aspendus,  vi.  325,  838;  towns,  sur¬ 
render  of,  to  Alexander,  x.  77  seq. 

Phoenicians  in  Homeric  times,  ix.  41 
seq.;  historical,  iii.  87, 108, 121, 127, 156 
seq. ;  and  Persians,  subjugation  of 
Cyprus  by,  iii.  504 ;  and  Persians  at 
MilSbus,  iii.  510  seq. ;  and  Persians, 
xeconquest  of  Asiatic  Greeks  by.  iii. 
518  ;  and  the  cutting  through  Athos, 
iv.  122 ;  and  Greeks  in  Sicily,  iv.  298; 
in  Cyprus'*  viii.  15  seq. 
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Pherce,  Jason  of,  viii.  ISO  seq.,  139  in.  1), 
144,  145,  180  seq.,  186  seq. 

Pherce,  Alexander  of,  viii.  237,  ix.  200 
seq. ;  despots  of,  ix.  200  seq. ;  Philip 
and  the  despots  of,  ix.  256,  285, 287 
seq. ;  Philip  takes  the  oath  of  alliance 
with  Athens  at,  ix.  397 ;  Alexander 
of,  and  Pelopidas,  viii.  250,  268  seq.. 
288,  292  seq. ;  Alexander  of,  subdued 
by  the  Thebans,  viii.  294  seq. ;  hosti¬ 
lities  of  Alexander  of,  against  Athens, 

viii.  353. 

PherekydMs,  i.  850,  iii.  164,  iv.  75. 

PheretimS,  iii.  271  seq. 

Philceus,  eponym  of  an  Attic  dSme.  i. 
175. 

Phdaidce ,  origin  of,  i.  176. 

Philip  ofMactdon,  detained  as  a  hostage 
at  ThSbes,  viii.  236  in.  4),  251,  ix.  205 
seq.;  accession  of,  viii.  364,  ix.  206  seq. ; 
as  subordinate  governor  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  ix.  205, 206 ;  position  of,  on  the 
death  of  Perdikkas,ix.  206;  capture  of 
Amphipolis  by,  ix.  230  seq. ;  his  alli¬ 
ance  with  Olynthus  and  hostilities 
against  Athens,  ix.  232  seq. ;  capture 
of  Pydna  and  Potidsea  by,  ix.  232 
seq.;  increased  power  of,  B.c.  358-356, 

ix.  234 ;  marriage  of,  with  Olympias, 
ix.  235  ;  intrigue  of,  with  Kerso- 
bleptOs  against  Athens,  ix.  253 ;  his 
activity,  and  conquest  of  MethOnO, 
ix.  254  seq. ;  ana  the  despots  of 
Pherse,  ix.  256,  285  seq.;  development 
of  Macedonian  military  force  under, 
ix.  277  seq. ;  and  Onomarchus,  ix. 
285  seq. ;  conquest  of  Pherse  and 
Pagasse  by,  ix.  287;  checked  at 
Thermopylae  by  the  Athenians,  ix. 
288;  power  and  attitude  of,  B.C. 
352-351,  ix.  295;  naval  power  aqd 
operations  of,  b.c.  351,  ix.  296  seq. ; 
in  Thrace,  B.c.  351,  ix.  298 ;  hostility 
of,  to  Olynthus,  B.C.  351-350,  ix.  311 ; 
flight  of  his  half-brothers  to  Olyn¬ 
thus,  ix.  313;  intrigues  of, in  Olynthus, 
ix.  313 ;  destruction  of  the  Olynthian 
confederacy  by,  ix.  315,  317,  821,  340 
seq. ,  354  ;  Athenian  expedition  to 

'  Olynthus  against,  ix.  325;  intrigues 
of,  in  Euboea,  ix.  329 :  and  Athens, 
overtures  lor  peace  between,  b.c. 
348,  ix.  359  seq.;  Thebans  invoke  the 
aid  of,  against  the  Phokians,  ix. 
365;  ancl  Thermopylae,  ix.  368,  395, 
898,  404,  408,  411;  embassies  from 
Athens  to,  ix.  369  seq.,  390  seq.,  409  '■> 
envoys  to  Athens  from,  ix.  376.  881, 
386,  389 ;  synod  of  allies  at  Athens 
about,  ix.  877  seq.;  peace  and  alliance 
betweeh  Athens  and,  ix.  $79  seq., 
403, 416  seq.,  428, 481  seq.;  fabrications 
of  JEschinfis  and  PhilokratOs  about,  t 
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ix.  386,  394,  399,  400  seq.;  in  Thrace, 
ix.  391,  392,  436  seq.;  letter  of,  taken 
by  iEschinGs  to  Athens,  ix.  398, 404 ; 
surrender  of  Phokis  to,  ix.  408 ; 
declared  symyathy  of,  -with  the 
Thebans,  B.C.  346,  ix.  408;  visit  of 
iEschinOs  to,  in  Phokis,  ix.  410; 
admitted  into  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  ix.  412;  ascendency  of, 
B.c.  346,  ix.  414  seq.;  named  president 
of  the  Pythian  festival,  ix.  414; 
position  of,  after  the  Sacred  War, 
ix.  421;  letter  of  IsokrafcSs  to,  ix. 
422 ;  movements  of,  after  B.C.  346,  ix. 
429  seq. ;  warnings  of  DemosthenSs 
against,  after  b.c.  346,  ix.  430 ;  mis¬ 
sion  of  Python  from,  to  Athens,  ix. 
431 ;  and  Athens,  dispute  between, 
about  Halonnesus,  ix.  433  seq. ; 
and  Kardia,  ix.  436;  and  Athens, 
disputes  between,  about  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  and  Hellespont,  ix.  436 ;  at 
Perinthus  and  the  Chersonese,  ix. 
440,  444  seq. ;  and  Athens,  declaration 
of  war  between,  ix.  441  seq  ;  makes 
peace  with  Byzantium,  Chios,  and 
other  islands,  attacks  the  Scythians, 
and  is  defeated  by  the  Triballi,  ix. 
447;  and  the  Amphissians,  ix.  464 
seq.,  480 ;  re-fortification  of  Elateia 
by,  ix.  467,  469  seq.;  application  of,  to 
Thfibes  for  aid  in  attacking  the 
Athenians,  ix.  468  seq.,  473  ;  alliance 
of  Athens  and  ThObes  against,  ix. 
474  seq.,  475  seq.;  letters  of,  to  the 
Peloponnesians  for  aid,  ix.  476  seq.; 
victory  of,  at  Chseroneia,  ix.  483  seq., 
488;  military  organization  of,  ix. 
4S4,  x,  S  seq.;  and  the  Athenians, 
peace  of  Demades  between,  ix.  490 
seq.;  honorary  votes  at  Athens  in 
favour  of,  ix.  492 ;  expedition  of,  into 
Peloponnesus,  ix.  493 ;  at  the  con¬ 
gress  at  Corinth,  ix.  494;  prepara¬ 
tions  of,  for  the  invasion  of  Persia, 
ix.  '495 ;  repudiates  Olympias,  and 
marries  Kleopatra,  ix.  495 ;  and 
Alexander,  dissensions  between,  ix. 
496;  assassination  of,  ix.  499  seq.t 
510  seq.;  character  of,  ix.  501  seq.; 
discord  in  the  family  of,  ix.  508; 
military  condition  of  Macedonia 
before,  x.  7. 

Philip  Arideeus,  x.  255,  270. 

Philippi ,  foundation  of,  ix.  234. 

Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  ix.  301  seq.. 
430,  437. 

Philippizvnq  factions  in  Megara  and 
Euboea,  ix.  435. 

Pkilippus  the  Theban  poUmarch ,  viii,  76, 
82. 

Philippas,  J  lexande^s  physician,  x.  61. 

PAUMcus,  viii.  248. 


PHOKIAN. 

Philistidis,  ix.  435,  438. 

Philistus,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i 
367;  banishment  of,  ix.  33;  recal 
of,  ix.  64 ;  intrigues  of,  against  Plato 
and  Dion,  ix.  74 ;  tries  to  intercept 
Dion  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentnm,  ix. 
87 ;  at  Leontini,  ix.  97 ;  defeat  and 
death  of,  ix.  97. 

Philob'atSs ,  motion  of,  to  allow  Philip 
to  send  envoys  to  Athens,  ix.  300  ; 
motion  of,  to  send  envoys  to  Philip, 
ix.  369 ;  motions  of,  for  peace  and 
alliance  with  Philip,  ix.  379  seq.,  402 ; 
fabrications  of,  about  Philip,  ix.  386, 
397,  399;  impeachment  and  con¬ 
demnation  of,  ix.  419. 

PhUobUtfo,  i.  275,  284. 

Philolaus  and  Diokl6s,  ii.  220. 

PhilomUa,  i  181  seq. 

Philomelus,  ix.  240 ;  seizes  the  temple* 
at  Delphi,  ix.  243 ;  and  Archidamus, 
ix.  243 ;  and  the  Pythia  at  Delphi, 
ix.  245 ;  successful  battles  of,  with 
the  Lokrians,  ix.  246;  defeat  and 
death  of,  ix.  249 ;  takes  part  of  the 
treasures  in  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
ix.  248. 

Philonomus  and  the  Spartan  Dorians. 

ii.  248. 

Philosophers ,  mythes  allegorized  by,  i. 
377  seq. 

Philosophy,  Homeric  and  Hesiodic,  i. 
831 ;  Ionic,  i.  337 ;  ethical  and  social 
among  the  Greeks,  iii.  314. 

Philotas,  alleged  conspiracy,  and  exe¬ 
cution  of,  X.  137  seq.,  142  (n.  1). 

Philoxenus  and  Dionysius,  ix.  26. 

Phineus,  i.  183,  216. 

Phlegyce ,  the,  i.  121. 

Phlius,  return  of  philo-Laconian  exiles 
to,  viii.  39;  intervention  of  Sparta 
with,  viii.  66  ;  surrender  of,  to  Agesi- 
laus,  viii.  68  seq. ;  application  of,  to 
Athens,  viii.  223  seq. ;  fidelity  of,  to 
Sparta,  viii.  243,  257  ;  invasion  of,  by 
Euphron,  viii.  257 ;  and  PeU6n6,  viii. 
258 ;  assistance  of  Charts  to,  viii.  258; 
and  Thebes,  viii.  278  seq, 

PhceM,  i.  5,  6. 

Pkcebidas,  at  Thdbes,  viii.  55,  57,  60, 

Phoenissce  of  Phrynichus,  iv.  233  (n.  1). 

Phoenix ,  i.  236. 

Phobeea ,  foundation  of,  iii.  5 ;  surrender 
of,  to  Harpagus,  iii.  418  seq. ;  Alki- 
biad&s  at,  vi.376. 

Phoktean  colonies  at  Alalia  and  Elea, 

iii.  420  seq. 

Phokattms ,  exploring  voyages  of,  iii.  101 ; 
effectsof  their  exploring  voyages  upon 
Grecian  knowledge  and  fancy,  iii. 
102 ;  emigration  of,  iii.  420  seq. 

Phobian  defensive  wall  at  Thermopylae, 
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ii.  207;  townships,  ravage  of,  by 
Xerxes’  army,  iv.  210. 

PhoTdans,  ii.  212 ;  application  of  Leoni¬ 
das  to,  iv.  173 ;  at  Leuktra,  viii.  172  ; 
and  the  presidency  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  ix.  241  seq. ;  Thebans  strive 
to  form  a  confederacy  against,  ix. 
247 ;  take  the  treasures  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  ix.  248,  251,  290,  364 ;  war 
of,  with  the  Lokrians,  Thebans,  and 
Thessalians,  ix.  249;  under  Ono- 
marchus,  ix.  250,  285 ;  under  Phayl- 
lus,  ix.  290  under  Phalsekns,  ix. 
$64. 405 ;  Thebans  invoke  the  aid  of 
Philip  against,  ix.  365 ;  application 
of,  to  Athens,  ix.  365 ;  exclusion  of, 
from  the  peace  and  alliance  between 
Philip  ana  Athens,  ix.  386  seq.,  399 ; 
.envoys  from,  to  Philip,  ix.  392, 397; 
motion  of  PhilokratOs  about,  ix.  403 ; 
at  Thermopylae,  ix.  405  seq. ;  treat¬ 
ment  of,  after  their  surrender  to 
Philip,  ix.  412  seq. ;  restoration  of,  by 
the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  ix.  477. 

Phokion ,  first  exploits  of,  viii.  124 ;  cha¬ 
racter  and  policy  of,  ix.  267  seq.,  300, 
x.  216,  247,  294  seq. ;  in  Euboea,  ix. 
331  seq.,  4SS ;  at  Megara,  ix.  435  ;  in 
the  Propontis,  ix.  445;  and  Alex¬ 
ander’s  demand  that  the  anti-Mace¬ 
donian  leaders  at  Athens  should  be 
surrendered,  ix.  545,  547 ;  and  De- 
madOs,  embassy  of,  to  Antipater,  x. 
258 ;  at  Athens,  under  Antipater,  x. 
265  ;  and  Nikanor,  x.  281,  284  seq. ; 
and  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon, 
x.  284 ;  condemnation  ana  death  of, 
x.  289  seq. ;  altered  sentiment  of  the 
Athenians  towards,  after  his  death, 
x.  291. 


PhoJcis,  acquisition  of,  by  Athens,  iv. 
418 ;  loss  of,  by  Athens,  iv.  434 ;  in¬ 
vasion  of,  by  the  Thebans,  B.c.  374, 
viii  128 :  accusation  of  Thebes 
against,  before  the  Amphiktyonic 
assembly,  ix.  289 ;  resistance  of,  to 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  ix.  240 
seq.;  Philip  in,  ix.  407, 467, 476  seq. 

Phokus,  i.  171. 

Phokyim,  iii.  816. 

Phorkys,  and  KOtd,  progeny  of,  i.  7. 

Phormio  at  Potidsea,  iv.  657 ;  at  Amphi- 
lochian  Argos,  v.  44 ;  at  Naupaktus, 
v.  101 ;  his  victories  over  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  fleet,  v.  120  seq.,  127  seq. ; 
In  Akamania,  v.  128 ;  his  later  his¬ 
tory,  v.  196  (w.  2). 

Phormisius,  disfranchising  proposition 
Of,  vi.  512. 

Phordneus,  i.  79. 

Phraortis ,  iii.  56. 

Phrairies ,  ii.  426  seq.,  485 ;  and  gentes, 
non-members  of,  it  436. 


PhrikSnis ,  iii.  20. 

Phrygia,  Persian  forces  in,  on  Alex¬ 
ander’s  landing,  x.  27,  28 ;  submission 
of,  to  Alexander,  x.  38. 

Phrygian  influence  on  the  religion  of 
tne  Greeks,  i.  21,  22,  23 ;  music  and 
worship,  iii.  39  seq. 

Phrygians  and  Trojans,  i.  304;  and 
Thracians,  iii.  38,  39  seq. ;  ethnical 
affinities  and  early  distribution  of, 

iii.  35. 

Phrynichus  the  tragedian,  his  capture  of 
MilOtus,  iii.  520  seq. ;  his  Phoenissse, 

iv.  233  (n.  1). 

Phrynichus  the  commander,  at  MilOtus, 
vi.  218 ;  and  AmorgOs,  vi.  218  (n.  2) ; 
and  Alkibiad&s,  vi.  240  seq. ;  deposi¬ 
tion  of,  vi.  245 ;  and  the  Four  Hun¬ 
dred,  vi.  249,  290  seq.  *  assassination 
of,  vi.  293,  310  0i.  2) ;  decree  respect¬ 
ing  the  memory  of,  vi.  310. 

Phrynon ,  ix.  360. 

Phryxus  and  HeU6,  i.  116  seq.  , 

Phthidtis  and  Deukalion,  i.  93. 

Averts,  first  use  of,  in  the  sense  of 
nature,  i.  332. 

Phyt-Athent,  iii.  326. 

Phylarch,  Athenian,  ii.  372. 

P/^occnpation  of,  by  Thrasybulus, 

Phyllidas  and  the  conspiracy  against 
the  philo -Laconian  oligarchy  at 
ThSbes,  viii.  78  seq. 

Physical  astronomy  thought  impious  by 
ancient  Greeks,  i.  314  (n.  1) ;  science, 
commencement  of,  amongthe  Greeks, 
i.  331. 

Phytalids ,  their  tale  of  DOmOtOr,  i.  41. 

Phyton,  ix.  18  seq. 

Pterians,  original  seat  of,  iii.  204. 

PiStS,  Monts  de,  ii.  628. 

ntAoi  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphak- 
teria,  v,  260  (n.  l). 

Pinarus,  Alexander  and  Darias  on  the, 
X.  66  seq. 

Pindar ,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i  340 
seq. 

Pindus,  ii.  141  seq. 

Piracy  in  early  Greece,  ii.  80,  49  seq. 

Pisa  and  Elis,  relations  of.  ii.  351  seq. 

Pisatans  and  the  Olympic  games,  iL 
239,  347,  vii.  396;  and  Eleians,  ii. 
347,  351. 

Pisatic  sovereignty  of  Pelops,  i.  144. 

Pisidia,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  x. 
49. 

Pissuthn&s,  iv.  511,  vii.  175. 

Pitan4,  iii.  19. 

PUtcdms,  power  and  merit  of,  iii.  26  seq. 

Plague  at  Athens ,  v.  77  seq.;  revival  oi, 

v.  211. 

Platcea  and  ThObes,  disputes  between, 
iii.  384 ;  and  Athens,  first  connexion 
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of,  iii.  383 ;  battle  of,  iv.  270  seq.;  re¬ 
velation  of  the  victory  of,  at  MykalS 
the  same  day,  iv.  288  ;  night-surprise 
of,  by  the  Thebans,  v.  37  seq. ;  siege  of, 
by  Archidamus,  v.  109  seq.;  surrender 
of,  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  v.  179 
seq. ;  restoration  of,  by  Sparta,  viii. 
28  seq. ;  capture  -of,  by  Thebans,  viii. 
151  seq. 

Platceans  at  Marathdn,  iv.  S3. 

Plato,  his  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  394, 
39 6  seq.;  on  the  return  of  the  Hera- 
kleids,  i.  443;  on  homicide,  ii.  35 
(a.  1) ;  his  Republic  and  the  Lykur- 
gean  institutions,  ii.  307;  and  the 
Sophists,  vii.  34-80 ;  and  XenophOn, 
evidence  of,  about  Sokrates,  vii.  84, 
123  (n.),  125  (ti.  2);  his  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  formal  logic 
founded  by  Sokrates,  vii  107 ;  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  dialogues,  vii.  129 ;  in¬ 
correct  assertions  in  the  Menexenus 
of,  vii  523  (ti.  2) ;  the  letters  of,  ix, 
50  (n.  2) ;  and  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
ix.  37,  58 ;  and  Dion,  ix.  87,  55  seq.t 
67,  82;  and  Dionysius  the  Younger, 
ix.  50,  67,  81 ;  Dion  and  the  Pytha¬ 
goreans,  ix.  55  seq.;  statements  and 
advice  of,  on  the  condition  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  ix.  128  seq. ;  and  the  kings  of 
Macedonia,  ix.  203  seq. 

Plausible  jtctlon,  i.  387,  486. 

Pleistoanax,  iv.  434  seq. 

Plemmyrvum,  vi.  103,  125  seq. 

Plutarch  and  Lykurgus,  ii.  259,  263, 317 
seq. ;  on  the  ephoi*  Epitadeus,  ii.  321; 
and  Herodotus,  iii.  417  (n.  2),  iv.  107 
(n.  2) ;  on  PeriklSs,  v.  96. 

Plutarch  of  Pretoria,  ix.  331  seq. 

Plynth'ia,  vi.  368. 

Podaleirius  and  MachaOn,  i.  166. 

Podark&s,  birth  of,  i.  105. 

Poems,  lost  epic,  ii.  57  seq.;  epic,  recited 
in  public,  not  read  in  private,  ii.  71. 

Poetry,  Greek,  transition  of,  from  the 
mythical  past  to  the  positive present, 
i.  327  ;  epic.  ii.  54  seq.\  epic.  Homeric 
and  Hesiodic,ii.  56  seg. ;  didactic  and 
mystic  hexameter,  ii.  57 ;  lyric  and 
choric,  intended  for  the  ear,  ii.  72 ; 
Greek,  advances  of,  within  a  century 
and  a  half  after  Terpander,  iii.  300. 

Poets  inspired  by  the  Muse,  i.  320; 
iambic,  elegiac,  and  lyric,  predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  present  in,  i.  328 ;  and 
logographers,  their  treatment  of 
mythes,  i.  339  seq. ;  early,  chrono¬ 
logical  evidence  of,  i.  480  seq.;  .epic, 
and  their  probable  dates,  ii.  59; 
cyclic.ii.  5 9  seq.;  gnomic  or  moralizing, 
iii.  314  seq. 

Polemarch ,  Athenian,  ii.  446. 

Polemarchs,  Spartan,  ii.  371. 


PRAXTTAS. 

Polemarchus,  vi.  467. 

Political  club  at  Athens,  vi.  246. 

Politicians ,  new  class  of.  at  Athens, 
after  PeiiklOs,  v.  165  seq. 

Pollus,  defeat  of,  by  Chabrias,  viii.  122. 

Pollux  and  Castor,  i.  156  seq. 

Polyarchus,  ix.  153. 

Polybiades,  viii.  64. 

Polybius ,  his  transformation  of  mythes 
to  history,  i.  369 ;  perplexing  state¬ 
ment  of,  respecting  the  war  between 
Sybaris  and  KrotOn,  iv.  99 ;  the 
Greece  of,  x  324. 

Polycharis  and  Eusephnus,  ii.  339. 

Polydamas  of  Pkarsalus,  viii.  129  seq. 

Polydamas  the  Macedonian ,  x.  141. 

Polydamidas  at  MendO,  v.  353  seq. 

Polykratis  of  Samos,  iii.  453  seq. 

PolykraUs  the  Sophist,  harangue  of,  on 
the  accusation  against  Sokrates,  vii. 
147  ( n .  2). 

Polynik&s ,  i.  247,  248  seq.,  252,  256. 

Polyphron ,  viii.  236 

Polysperchon ,  appointed  by  Antipater 
as  his  successor,  x.  275 ;  plans  of,  x. 
276 ;  edict  of,  at  Pella,  x.  278  seq. ; 
PhokiOn  and  Agnonid&s  heard  before, 
x.  286  seq. ;  and  Kassander,  x.  295, 
306,  316 ;  flight  of,  to  iEtolia,  x.  802. 

Polystratus ,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred, 
vi.  295  ( n .  1),  296  (n.  2),  305,  313. 

Polyxena,  death  of,  i.  278. 

PolyzUus  and  Hiero,  iv.  314. 

Pompey  in  Kolchis,  i.  223. 

Pontic  Greeks ,  x.  390  seq. 

Pontic  Herakleia ,  x.  391,  403. 

Pontus  and  Gsea,  children  of.  i.  7. 

Popular  belief  in  ancient  mythes,  i.  380, 
383. 

Porus,  x.  169  seq. 

Poseidbn,  i.  6, 10,  53 ;  prominence  of,  in 
-3Solid  legends,  i.  103 ;  Erechtheus,  i. 
177 ;  and  AthOnfi,  i.  180 ;  and  Lao- 
meddn,  i.  261. 

Positive  evidence,  indispensable  to  his¬ 
torical  proof,  l.  383  seq. 

Positive  tendencies  of  the  Greek  mind 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  iii.  393  seq. 

Post-Homeric  poems  on  the  Trojan  war, 
i.  291  seq. 

Potidcea  and  Artabazus,  iv.  243;  rela¬ 
tions  of,  with  Corinth  and  Athens, 
iv.  550 ;  designs  of  Perdikkas  and  the 
Corinthians  upon,  iv.  551 ;  revolt  of, 
from  Athens,  iv.  552  seq. ;  Athenian 
victory  near,  iv.  555 ;  blockade  of,  by 
the  Athenians,  iv.  556,  v.  64,  85, 104  ; 
Brasidas'  attempt  upon,  v.  363  ;* 
capture  of,  by  Philip  and  the  Olyn- 
thiams,  ix.  282. 

Proxies,  expedition  of  Pythoddrus  to, 

'  vi.  119. 

Praxitas,  vii.  493  (71. 1),  498  seq. 
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PRIAM. 

Priam ,  !.  263,  268  («.  1),  iv.  123. 

Priini,  iii.  6, 10,  iv.  511. 

Priests,  Egyptian,  iii.  133  seq. 

Primitive  and  historical  Greece,  ii.  35- 
56. 

Private  property,  rights  of,  at  Athens, 
vi.  521  seq. 

Probability  alone  not  sufficient  for  his¬ 
torical  proof,  i.  383. 

Pro-Bouleutic  Senate .  Soldn’s,  fa.  489. 
PrSbhh,  board  of,  vi.  193. 

Prodikus ,  vii.  4$,  57  seq. 

Prestos  and  his  daughters,  i.  84  seq. 
Proleni ,  i.  181  seq. 

Prolens,  i.  183.  .  ^  _ 

PromStheus,  i.  6 ;  and  Zeus,  l.  59,  70,  73 
seq. ;  and  Pand&ra,  i.  67 ;  and  Epimfi- 
theus,  i.  70 ;  ^®schylus’  i.  345  (n.  1). 
Property ,  rights  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  478, 
485  seq. 

Prophecies,  Sibylline,  i.  307. 

Propontis,  Pliokidn  in,  ix.  445. 

Propylcea,  building  of,  iv.  506,  509  («.  2). 
Protagoras,  vii.  44,  48  seq.,  59  seq.,  61 
(n.  1). 

Protesilaus,  i.  268 ;  iv.  292. 

Prothoiis,  viii.  166. 

Proxenus  of  Tegea,  v iii.  199.  p 
Prytandum,  SolOn’s  regulations  about, 
fi.  509. 

Prytanes,  iii  357. 

Prytanies,  iii.  357. 

Prytams ,  x.  415. 

Psammenitus,  iii.  435. 

Psammetichus  L,  iii.  141  seq.  ^ 
Psammetichus  and  Tamos,  viii.  12. 
Psammis,  iii.  150.  , . 

Psephism,  Demophantus’  democratical, 
vi.  306  seq. 

Psephitms  and  laws,  distinctions  be¬ 
tween,  iv.  457.  #  ^ 

Psyttaleia ,  Persian  troops  in,  iv.  223, 
281. 

Ptolemy  of  Aldrus,  viii.  237 ;  and  Pelo- 
pidas,  viii.  250  *,  assassination  of,  vui. 
285. 

Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  attack  of  Perdikkas 
on,  x.  271 ;  alliance  of,  with  Kas- 
sander,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleukus 
against  Antigonus,  x.  303,  305,  317, 
320 ;  proclamations  of,  to  the  Greeks, 
x.  303 ;  Lysimachus,  and  Kassander, 
pacification  of,  with  Antigonus,  x. 
305 ;  in  Greece,  x.  307. 

Ptolemy ,  nephew  of  Antigonus,  x.  305. 
Public  speaking,  its  early  origin  and  in¬ 
tellectual  effects,  ii.  19  seq. 

Punjab,  Alexander’s  conquests  in  the, 
x.  171  seq. 

Purification  for  homicide,  i.  23. 


RHEGIANS. 

Pylce,  in  Babylonia,  vii.  205  (n.  2),  209 

(».  2). 

Pylagorce ,  ii.  173. 

Pylians,  l.  448  seq.,  ii.  255. 

Pylus,  attack  of  HftraklSs  on,  i.  106; 
long  independence  of,  ii.  253  in.  1) ; 
occupation  and  fortification  of,  by  the 
Athenians,  v.  232  seq. ;  armistice  con¬ 
cluded  at,  v.  241,  249 ;  Kle6n’s  ex* 

Sedition  to,  v.  252  seq. ;  cession  of, 
emanded  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
v.  432 ;  helots  brought  back  to,  by 
the  Athenians,  v.  469  ;  recapture  of, 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  vi.  354. 
Pyramids,  Egyptian,  iii.  139. 

Pyrrha  and  DeukaliOn,  i.  92. 

Pyrrho  and  SokratSs,  vii.  165  (?i.  1). 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  AchilUs,  i.  174. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  Antipater, 
son  of  Kassander,  x.  322  seq. 
Pythagoras  the  philosopher ,  l.  331  ae#., 
iv.  75,  93  seq.,  99. 

Pythagoras  the  Ephesian  despot ,  iii.  11. 
Pythagorean  order,  iv.  82, 87  seq.,  99. 
Pythagoreans,  logical  distinction  of 
genera  ana  species  unknown  to,  vii. 
106  (n.  3);  Plato  and  Dion,  ix.  55 
seq. 

Pytheas,  x.  389, 

Pythia,  the,  at  Delphi,  and  Philomelus, 
ix.  245. 

Pythian  Apollo ,  i.  44. 

Pythian  games ,  ii.  168  seq.,  iii,  284  seq., 
289,  viii.  129  (to.),  186,  ix.  414. 

Pythius  the  Phrygian,  iv.  127. 
Pythoddrus,  v.  531,  536,  vi.  119. 

Python,  mission  of,  to  Athens,  ix.  431. 
Pythomkus ,  vi.  12  seq.,  33. 


Q. 

Qyadrvremes ,  viii.  461. 

Quinqueremes,  iv.  146  in.  2),  viii.  461. 

R. 

Races  of  men  in  “  Works  and  Days,”  i. 
61  seq. 

Religious  ceremonies  a  source  of  mythes, 
i.  58, 406  seq. ;  views  paramount  in  the 
Homeric  age,  i.  323 ;  views,  opposi¬ 
tion  of,  to  scientific,  among  the 
Greeks,  i.  324,  336  seq. :  festivals, 
Grecian,  iii.  278,  292  seq.,  ix.  343 ;  as¬ 
sociations,  effect  of,  on  early  Grecian 
art,  iii.  321.  „  ^  , 

Reply  to  criticisms  on  the  first  two 
volumes  of  this  history,  i.  865  (to.  1). 
Rhadamanthus  and  Minds,  i.  201. 
jrunjicavion  iur  uvuuuiw,*<  Rhapsodes,  ii.  65, 74  seq. 

Pvdna,  siege  of.  by  Archestratus,  iv.  Rhea,  i.  6,  6. 

553 ;  siege  of,  by  Archelaus,  vi.  842 ;  Rhegia/ns  and  Tarentines,  expedition  of, 
and  Philip,  ix.  232.  against  the  Japygtana,  iv.  828. 
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Rhegium,  ill.  195 ;  the  chorus  sent  from 
Messed  to,  iii.  279  (n.  l);  and  Athens, 
v.  526  (n.  1) ;  the  Athenian  fleet  near, 
B.c.  425,  v.  531;  progress  of  the 
Athenian  armament  for  vSicily  to,  vi. 
17 ;  discouragement  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  at,  vi.  26 ;  relations  of,  with 
.  Dionysius,  B.C.  399,  viii.  456  seq.;  and 
Dionysius,  hr.  4,  7,  11,  16  seq. ;  and 
Dionysius  the  Younger,  ix.  131; 
Timoleon  at,  ix.  142  seq.  > 

Rhetoric,  iv,  482,  vii  22,  28  seq. 

Rhetors  and  sophists,  iv.  482  seq 

Metra ,  the  primitive  constitutional,  ii. 
265  (n.  2). 

Metros,  the  Three  Lykurgean,  ii.  275 

(*.2). 

Mianus  and  the  second  Messenian 
war,  ii.  343. 

Mium,  Phormio  in  the  Gulf  at,  v.  117 
seq . 

Rhodes ,  founder  of,  i.  465  seq. ;  dikas- 
teries  at,  iv.  468  (n.  1);  and  the 
Olympic  games,  v.  454  (n.  1);  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  at,  vi.  229.  vii. 
527,  532  seq.,  vi.  319  ;  Dorieus  at,  vi. 
339 ;  revolt  of,  from  Sparta,  vii.  436  ; 
revolt  of,  from  Athens,  ix.  216  seq. ; 
siege  of,  by  Demetrius  PoliorkStes, 
x.  315. 

Modians  and  the  battle  of  Chseroneia, 
ix.  487. 

Models,  iii.  154  (n.  2). 

Rhoekus  of  Samos,  iii.  320. 

Rhcesakis,  x.  34. 

Rites,  post-Homeric,  L  24 ;  ecstatic,  i. 
27  seq. 

Rivers,  mythical  personages  identified 
with,  i  311  (n.  2);  of  Greece,  ii. 
146. 

Rollers,  violent,  how  regarded  in  Greece 
and  Bui-ope,  ii.  49  (n.  2). 

Romances  of  chivalry,  i.  426,  ii  89  (n. 

Roman  kings,  authority  of,  ii.  11  (n.  3). 

Reman  law  of  debtor  ana  creditor,  ii. 
476  seq. 

Romans,  respect  of,  for  Ilium,  i  299 ; 
belief  of,  with  regard  to  earthquakes, 
i,  358  (n.  2) ;  dislike  of,  to  paid  judi¬ 
cial  pleading,  vii.  35  (n.  1) ;  embassy 
from,  to  Alexander,  x.  188  (pi.  2) : 
Livy’s  opinion  as  to  the  chances  of 
Alexander,  if  he  had  attacked  the,  x. 
199. 

Rome,  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
at,  ii.  481  (n.  1) ;  debasement  of  coin 
at,  ii.  483 ;  new  tables  at,  ii.  484  (n.  1); 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  at,  ii.  525 
seq.;  political  associations  at,  vL  247 
(n.  1);  and  Carthage,  treaties  be¬ 
tween,  viii.  376  (n.  1). 

Roxana,  x.  157,  254,  269,  300,  805, 


SAMOS. 

S. 

Sacred  games,  Sol6n’s  rewards  to  victors 
at,  ii.  508;  objects,  Greek  view  of 
material  connexion  with,  iii.  291 
(n.  2),  348. 

Sacred  War,  the  first,  iii.  288  seq.,  iv. 
431;  the  second,  ix.  237  seq.,  364  seq. ; 
position  of  Philip  after  the  second, 
ix.  421 ;  the  third,  ix.  452. 

Sacrifices,  i.  59 ;  human,  in  Greece,  i. 
120  seq. 

Sacrilege,  French  legislation  upon,  vl. 
47  (n.  1). 

SadyatUs ,  iii.  76. 

Saga,  the  Ampfiie  on,  i.  322  (n.  1). 

Sage,  a  universal  manifestation  of  the 
human  mind,  i.  412. 

Sagenpoesie ,  applied  as  a  standard  to 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ii.  95. 

Sagra,  date  of  the  battle  at,  iv.  94  (n.  2\ 

Samts,  legends  of,  i.  420  seq 

Sakadas,  iii.  312. 

Salcethus,  v.  157  seq. 

Salamis,  the  serpent  of,  i.  172;  war 
between  Athens  and  Megara  about, 

ii.  461  seq. ;  retreat  of  the  Greek  fleet 
from  Artemisium  to,  iv.  198,  203 ;  the 
battle  of,  iv.  228 ;  Persian  and  Greek 
fleets  after  the  battle  of,  iv.  239; 
migration  of  Athenians  to,  on  Mar- 
donius’  approach,  iv.  249 ;  seizure  of 
prisoners  at,  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
at  Athens,  vi.  486. 

Salamis  in  Cyprus,  i.  172 ;  viii.  13  seq. 

Salmoneus,  i.  102. 

Samian  exiles,  application  of.  to  Sparta, 

iii.  456;  attack  of,  on  Sxphnos,  iii. 
457 ;  at  ZanklA  iii.  516. 

Samians  and  Athenians,  contrast  be¬ 
tween,  iii.  460;  slaughter  of,  by 
OtanOs,  iii.  463  :  at  LadS,  iii.  515 ; 
migration  of,  to  Sicily,  iii.  516 ;  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  fund  of  the  confederacy 
from  DOlos  to  Athens  proposed  by, 

iv.  428 ;  application  of,  to  Sparta  for 
aid  against  Athens,  iv.  515. 

Samnites ,  ix.  8. ' 

Samos,  foundation  of,  iii.  5 :  condition 
of,  on  the  accession  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspSs,  iii  453 ;  Lacedaemonians  and 
Polykratfis  at,  iii.  456;  Persian  ar¬ 
mament  under  Datis  at,  iv.  18 ;  Per¬ 
sian  fleet  at,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  iv.  239,  284;  Greek  fleet 
moves  to  the  rescue  of,  from  the 
Persians,  iv.  283;  an  autonomous 
ally  of  Athens,  iv.  488;  revblt  of, 
from  the  Athenians,  iv.  511  seq.,  515 ; 
and  Miletus,  dispute  between,  about 
Pri6n&,  iv.  511 ;  Athenian  armament 
against,  under  Perikl6s,  SophoklSs, 
&c.»  iv.  512  seq.;  blockaded,  iv.  513 ; 
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government  of,  after  its  capture  by 
Penkles,  iv.  515 ;  dewocratical  revo¬ 
lution  at,  vi.  208  seq.;  powerful  Athe¬ 
nian  fleet  at,  b.c.  412,  vi.  220 ;  oli¬ 
garchical  conspiracy  at,  vi.  237  seq., 
255  seq.;  embassy  from  the  Four 
Hundred  to,  vi.  273,  281  seq..  284; 
Athenian  democracy  reconstituted 
at,  vi.  276  seq.;  the  Athenian  demo¬ 
cracy  at,  and  Alkibiades,  vi.  278  seq. ; 
eagerness  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
at,  to  sail  to  Peirseus,  vi.  282,  283 ; 
envoys  from  Argos  to  the  Athenian 
Demos  at,  vi.  284  ;  Athenian  demo¬ 
cracy  at,  contrasted  with  the  oli¬ 
garchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  vi.  816 
seq.;  Strombichidfis’  arrival  at,  from 
the  Hellespont,  vi.  321 ;  AlkibiadSs* 
return  from  Aspendus  to,  vi.  839; 
AlkibiadGs  sails  from,  to  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  vi.  353  ;  AlkibiadSs  at,  B.c.  407, 
vi.  353 ;  AlkibiadOs  leaves  Antiochus 
in  command  at,  vi.  376  ;  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  armament  at,  with  Alki- 
biadOs,  vi.  377  j  Kondn  at,  vi.  382 ; 
Lysander  at,  vi.  443,  457 ;  conquest 
of,  by  Timotheus,  viii.  280,  282  (n. 
2). 

Savwthradans,  exploits  of,  at  Salamis, 
iv.  230. 

Sangala ,  capture  of,  by  Alexander,  x. 
172, 

Sapphd ,  i.  328,  iii.  25  seq. 

Sardinia,  proposition  of  Bios  for  a  Pan- 
Ionic  emigration  to,  iii.  422. 

Sardis,  iii.  46 ;  capture  of,  by  Cyrus, 
iii.  408 ;  march  of  Aristagoras  to,  ana 
burning  of,  iii.  501 ;  march  of  XerxOs 
to,  and  collection  of  his  forces  at,  iv. 
114 ;  march  of  XerxOs  from,  iv.  126 ; 
retirement  of  the  Persian  army  to, 
after  their  defeat  at  MykalO,  iv.  289 ; 
AlkibiadOs’  imprisonment  at,  and 
escape  from,  vi.  343 ;  forces  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger  collected  at,  vii.  182 ; 
march  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  from,  to 
Kunaxa,  vii.  185  seq.;  victory  of  Age- 
silaus  near,  vii.  433 ;  surrender  of,  to 
Alexander,  x.  38. 

Sarissa ,  x.  8,  50  seq. 

Sarmatians,  iii.  66  seq. 

SaipSdon,  i  202. 

SataspSs,  iii.  106,  IO861.  1). 

Satrapies  of  Darius  Hystasp&s,  iii.  449. 

Satraps  under  Darius  Hystaspds,  dis¬ 
contents  of,  iii.  448  seq.;  of  Alexander, 
x.  179  seq. 

Satyrus  of  Herakleia,  x.  895  seq. 

Satyrus  I.  of  Bosporus,  ix.  258  <n.  2), 
x.  411  seq. 

Satyrus  the  actor,  ix.  264,  855. 

Satyrus  II.  of  Bosporus,  x.  414, 

Saxo  Grammaticus  and  Snorro  Sturleson 


SENATE. 

contrasted  with  Pherekydls  and 
Hellamkus,  i.  41S. 

Scales,  Jiginsean  and  Euboic,  ii.  241 
seq.,  245  ;  iEginsean,  Euboic,  and 
Attic,  ii.  538. 

Scandinavian  mythical  genealogies,  i. 
416  (w.  2) ;  and  Teutonic  epic,  i.  427 
seq. 

Scardus,  ii.  142. 

Science,  physical,  commencement  of, 
among  the  Greeks,  i.  331. 

Scientific  views,  opposition  of,  to  reli¬ 
gions,  among  tne  Greeks,  i.  324-383 
seq. 

Scission  between  the  superior  men  and 
the  multitude  among  the  Greeks, 
i  338. 

Sculptw  e  at  Athens,  under  Perikl6s,  iv. 
606. 

Scurrility  at  festivals,  iii.  304  (n.  2). 

Scylla,  i.  1,  203. 

Scythia,  iii.  61;  Darius’  invasion  of, 
iii.  474  seq. 

Scythians,  iii.  61  seq.,  x.  405  ;  invasion 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Upper  Asia  by,  iii. 
70  seq. ;  strong  impression  produced 
by,  upon  Herodotus’  imagination, 
iii.  478 ;  attack  of  Philip  on,  ix.  447 ; 
and  Alexander,  x.  148,  149,  156. 

Secession  of  the  mythical  races  of 
Greece,  i.  457. 

Seisachtheia,  or  debtor’s  relief-law  of 
SolOn,  ii.  469  seq. 

Selini,  i.  6,  814  (n,  1). 

Seleukm,  alliance  of,  with  Kassander, 
Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy  against 
Antigonus,  x.  303,  305,  317,  320; 
Kassander,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptole¬ 
my,  pacification  of,  with  Antigonus, 
x.  305;  and  the  Pontic  HSrakleia, 
x.  400 ;  death  of,  x.  402. 

Selmuntines ,  defeat  of,  by  the  Eges- 
tseans  and  Carthaginians,  viii.  386. 

Sehnus,  iii.  177:  and  Egesta,  v.  540, 
viii.  883 ;  application  of,  to  Syracuse, 
viii.  384;  capture  of,  by  Hannibal, 
viii.  389  seq.;  abandonment  of,  by  the 
rest  of  Sicily,  viii.  890 ;  Hermokratta 
at,  viii.  899. 

Selli,  ii.  194. 

Selymbria,  vi.  349, 856,  ix.  441  (n.  1). 

Semett,  i.  288. 

Semirhistorical;  interpretation  of  ancient 
mythes,  i.  382. 

Senate  and  Agora  subordinate  in 
legendary,  paramount  in  historical 
Greece,  ii.  18 ;  Spartan,  ii  266,  277 ; 
of  Areopagus,  ii  444;  powers  of,  en¬ 
larged  ny  Sol6n,  ii  489;  of  Four 
Hundred,  SolOn’s,  ii.  489;  of  Five 
Hundred,  iii.  857;  at  Athens,  ex¬ 
pulsion  of,  by  the  Four  Hundred,  vi. 
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Senators,  addition  to  the  oath  of  Athe¬ 
nian,  vi.  5X6. 

Sentiment ,  mingled  ethical  and  mythi¬ 
cal,  in  “  Work  and  Days,”  i.  64  seq. 

S&pias-Akte,  Xerxes’  fleet  at,  iv.  181  seq. 

Servitude,  temporary,  of  the  gods,  i.  54, 
108  (it.  3). 

Sestos ,  capture  of,  B.c.  476,  iv.  293  seq.; 
escape  of  the  Athenian  squadron 
from,  to  Eloeus,  vi.  329  ;  Derkyllidas 
at,  vii.  486 ;  capture  of,  by  Kdtys, 

viii.  352  ;  surrender  of,  to  Athens, 
B.c.  358,  viii.  361  (a.  3) ;  conquest  of, 
by  Charts,  ix.  253. 

Seuthes  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 

vii.  323,  335  seq. 

Seven  chiefs  against  ThSbeSj  the,  i.  250. 

Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  iii.  316  seq. 

Sibyl,  the  Erythraean,  i.  26. 

Sibylline  prophecies,  i.  26,  307. 

Sicilian  Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  iii.  97 ; 
Greeks,  prosperity  of,  between  B.c. 
735  and  485,  iii.  180  seq. ;  Greeks, 
peculiarity  of  their  monetary  and 
statical  scale,  iii.  182;  comedy,  iii. 
185 ;  Greeks,  early  governments  of, 
iv.  297;  cities,  B.C.  431,  v.  522,  525; 
and  Italian  Dorians,  aid  expected 
from,  by  Sparta,  v.  627  ;  cities, 
general  peace  between,  B.c.  424,  v. 
535 ;  aid  to  Syracuse,  B.C.  41S,  vi. 
129. 

Sicily,  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  in,  iii 
97;  ante-Hellenic  population  of,  iii 
163,  175,  186 ;  and  Italy,  early  lan¬ 
guages  and  history  of,  iii.  167  (n.  2) ; 
and  Italy,  date  of  earliest  Grecian 
colony  in,  iii.  169 ;  rapid  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  Grecian  colonies  in,  after  B.c. 
735,  iii  173 ;  the  voyage  from  Greece 
to,  iii.  174 ;  spot  where  the  Greeks 
first  landed  in,  iii.  174 ;  Megarian, 

iii.  177  ;  sub-colonies  from,  iii.  179 ; 
Sikel  or  Sikan  caverns  in,  iii.  180 
(n.  1);  mixed  population  of,  iii  182 ; 
difference  between  Greeks  in,  and 
those  in  Greece  Proper,  iii.  184 ; 
despots  in,  about  B.C.  500,  iv.  297 ; 
Carthaginian  invasion  of,  B.c.  480, 

iv.  310 ;  expulsion  of  despots  from, 
B.c.  465,  iv.  320 ;  after  the  expulsion 
of  despots,  B.C.  465,  iv.  323,  326  seq., 

v.  516 ;  return  of  Duketins  to;  v.  521; 
intellectual  movement  in,  between 
B.c.  461-416,  v.  524  ;  relations  of,  to 
Athens  and  Sparta,  altered  by  the 
quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Kor- 
kyra,  v.  526;  Dorians  attack  the 
Ionians  in,  about  B.c.  427,  v.  528; 
Ionic  cities  in,  solicit  aid  from 
Athens,  against  the  Dorians,  B.C. 
427,  v.  529 ;  Athenian  expedition  to, 
B.C.  427,  v.  529 ;  Athenian  expedition 
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to,  B.C.  425,  v.  530;  Athenian  ex¬ 
pedition  to,  B.o.  422,  v.  538;  Athe¬ 
nian  expedition  to,  B  C  415,  vi.  1  seq. ; 
Athenian  expedition  to,  b.c.  413,  vi. 
123  seq.  j  effect  of  the  Athenian 
disaster  m,  upon  all  Greeks,  vi.  195 ; 
intervention  of  Carthage  in,  b.c.  410, 
viii.384  seq.;  invasion  of,  by  Hannibal, 
B.c.  409,  viii.  386  seq.;  abandonment  of 
Selinus  by  the  Hellenic  cities  of,  b.c. 
409,  viii.  390;  Hannibal’s  return  from, 
B.c.  409,  viii.  397  ;  return  of  Hermo- 
kratfis  to,  viii.  398 ;  invasion  of,  by 
Hannibal  and  Imilkon,  viii.  404  seq.  ; 
southern,  depressed  condition  of,  b.c. 
405,  viii.  439;  expedition  of  Diony¬ 
sius  against  the  Carthaginians  in, 

viii.  465  seq  ;  frequency  of  pestilence 
among  the  Carthaginians  in,  ix.  1 ; 
Dionysius’  conquests  in  the  interior 
of,  B.C.  394,  ix.  4 ;  condition  of,  b.c. 
353-344,  ix.  128 ;  voyage  of  Timoleoa 
to,  ix.  142  seq.;  invasion  of,  by  the 
Carthaginians,  B.c.  340,  ix.  169 ;  Ti- 
moleon  in,  ix.  170-193 ;  expedition  to, 
under  Giskon,  ix.  ISO;  Agathokl&s 
in,  x.  371  seq.\  ceases  to  Be  under 
Hellenic  agency  after  AgathoklOs,  x. 
383. 

Sidon,  iii.  90 ;  conquest  of,  by  Ochus, 

ix.  425 ;  surrender  of,  to  Alexander, 

x.  78. 

Sidus ,  capture  of,  by  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  vii.  500 ;  recovery  of,  by  Iphikra- 
Us,  vii.  517. 

Siege  of  Troy,  i.  262-278. 

Sigeium ,  Mitylenaeans  at,  i.  308;  and 
Peisistratus,  iii.  337. 

Sikans,  iii.  163,  165  (n.  3),  184. 

Sikel  prince,  Duketius,  iii.  186. 

Sikels,  iii.  163 ;  in  Italy,  iii.  164,  188  ; 
migration  of,  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  iii. 
167  (n.  1);  in  Sicily,  iii.  182 ;  viii.  475, 

ix.  4. 


Sikinnus,  iv.  222,  235,  401  (n.  2). 


seq.,  412 ;  classes  of  people  at,  ii.  410 ; 
names  of  Dorian  and  non-Dorian 
tribes  at,  ii.  406,  410 ;  Corinth,  and 
Megara,  analogy  of,  ii.  420 ;  Athenian 
attacks  upon,  iv.  419 ;  Spartan  and 
Argeian  expedition  against,  v.  495; 
desertion  of,  from  Sparta  to  Thebes, 
viii.  244 ;  intestine  dissensions  at,  B.c. 
367-306,  viii.  255  seq.;  Euplirdn  at,  viii. 
255,  259  seq. 

Silphium ,  iii.  260,  261. 

Silver  race,  the,  i.  62. 

Slmonidis  of  Ke6s,  epigram  of,  on  the* 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  iv.  201 ;  medi¬ 
ation  of,  between  Hiero  and  Thero, 
iv.  317. 
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Sbnonidis  of  Amorgus,  poetry  of,  i.  327 
seq.,  iii.  305,  314. 

Sinon,  i.  277. 

SindpB,  and  the  Amazons,  i.  195  (ft.  3); 
date  of  the  foundation  of,  iii.  74  (ft.); 
PeiiklSs’  expedition  to,  iv.  495 ;  and 
the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  vii.  296 
seq.,  311 ;  long  independence  of,  x. 
391;  envoys  from,  with  Darius,  x. 
391. 

Siphnus ,  ii.  533:  attack  of  Samian 
exiles  on,  iii.  457. 

Sirens,  the,  i.  1. 

Siris,  or  Herakleia,  iii.  196. 

Sisygambis,  x.  Ill,  117. 

Sisyphus,  i.  113  seq. 

SitalkBs,  v.  64, 133. 

Sithonia,  iii.  251. 

SittakB,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at, 
vii.  277. 

Skalds,  Icelandic,  songs  of,  ii.  84  (ft.  2), 
89  (ft.  2). 

Skedasus,  viii.  169. 

Skipsis,  Derkyllidas  at,  vii.  380. 

SMllVtS,  XenophOn  at,  vii.  344  seq. 

SkidnS,  revolt  of,  from  Athens  to  Brasi- 
das,  v.  348  seq.;  dispute  about,  after 
the  One  Y ear’s  trace  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  v.  351 ;  blockade  of,  by 
the  Athenians,  B.c.  423,  v.  355 ;  cap¬ 
ture  of,  by  the  Athenians,  B.c.  421, 
v.  426. 

STaritce,  v.  446,  viii.  22. 

Skylax,  iii.  450,  494,  viii.  217  (ft.  1). 

SkylUtium,  iii.  196. 

Skyros,  conquest  of,  by  Kimdn,  iv.  392. 

Skytalism  at  Argos,  viii.  189  seq. 

Skythini,  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  vii.  276. 

Slavery  of  debtors  in  Attica  before 
Soldn,  ii.  466. 

Slaves  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  37  seq. 

Smerdis,  iii.  437  seq. 

Sminihian  Apollo,  i.  47,  306. 

Smyrna,  iii.  10, 16. 

Social  War,  ix.  216,  227. 

Socratic  philosophers,  their  unjust  con¬ 
demnation  of  rhapsodes,  ii  74. 

Socratici  viri,  vii.  84  (ft.  1). 

Sogdimrock ,  capture  of,  by  Alexander, 
x.  156. 

Sogdiana ,  Alexander  in,  x.  145  seq.,  150 
seq. 

Sokraiis,  his  treatment  of  the  discre¬ 
pancy  between  scientific  and  reli¬ 
gious  views,  L  834 ;  treatment  of,  by 
the  Athenians,  i.  887  seq.;  alleged 
impiety'  of,  attack  by  Aristophanes, 
i.  858  (n.  2);  and  the  sophists,  iv.  484, 
V.  440  (ft.  1),  vii.  60  (ft.  2),  82, 113  (ft. 
1) ;  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  v.  311 ; 
ahd  Alkibiadds,  v.  440  seq.;  and 
Kritias,  v.  441  seq.;  at  the  Athenian 
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Assembly,  on  the  generals  at  Arginn- 
see,  vi.  420 ;  and  the  Thirty,  vi.  464, 
477 ;  and  Parmenides,  vii.  26  (ft.  8) 
dislike  of,  to  teaching  for  pay,  vii. 
24 ;  life,  character,  philosophy, 
teaching,  and  death  of,  vii.  81-174. 

Solemnities  and  games,  i.  95. 

Soli  in  Cyprus,  ii.  514. 

Sollium,  Athenian  capture  of,  v.  58. 

Soloeis,  Cape,  iii.  93  (ft.  2). 

Soldn  and  the  Iliad,  ii.  87  (ft.  1) ;  civil 
condition  of  Attica  before,  ii.  424 
life,  character,  laws,  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of,  ii.  460, 522. 

Sophokles,  his  CEdipus,  i.  247 ;  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  mythes,  i.  341  seq.,  345 ;  Peri- 
kids,  &c.,  Athenian  armament  under, 
against  Samos,  iv.  512  seq. ;  number 
of  tragedies  by,  vii.  3  (ft.  1);  iEschylus 
and  Euripides,  vii.  6;  and  Herodotus,, 
vii.  7  (ft.  2). 

SophoklBs  and  Eurymeddn,  expeditions 
of,  to  Sicily  and  Korkyra,  v.  231  scq.„ 
273  seq.,  535  seq. 

S6sis,  ix.  101. 

Sdsutratus,  x.  327,  331  seq. 

Sparta  and  Mykdnse,  i.  154  seq.;  occupa¬ 
tion  of,  by  the  Dorians,  i.  445,  ii.  234, 
248  seq.,  280  ;  and  the  disunion  of 
Greek  towns,  !i.  185 ;  not  strictly  a 
city,  ii.  187 ;  inferior  to  Argos  and 
neighbouring  Dorians,  b.c  776,  ii 
230 ;  first  historical  view  of,  ii.  250 ; 
not  the  perfect  Dorian  type,  ii.  262 ; 
pair  of  kings  at.  ii.  269 ;  classification 
of  the  population  at,  ii.  280  seq.’y 
syssitia  and  public  training  at,  ii. 
298  seq. ;  partition  of  lands  at,  as¬ 
cribed  to  Lykurgus,  ii.  310-331 ;  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  of,  ii.  334;  and 
Lepreum,  ii.  352;  Argos,  and  Arcadia, 
lelations  of,  ii.  355  (ft.  6);  and  Man- 
tineia,  ii.  357 ;  and  Arcadia,  ii.  358 
seq.;  and  Tegea,  ii.  358  seq. ;  bones  of 
Orestes  taken  to,  ii.  359 ;  acquisitions 
of,  towards  Argos,  ii.  361  seq. ;  ex¬ 
tensive  possessions  and  power  of, 
b.c.  540,  ii.  365  seq.;  military  insti¬ 
tutions  of,  ii.  368  seq. ;  recognized 
superiority  of,  ii.  372 ;  peculiar 
government  of,  ii.  882 ;  alleged  inter¬ 
vention  of,  with  the  Nemean  and 
Isthmian  games,  iii.  291  (ft.  2);  ex¬ 
clusive  character  of  her  festivals, 
iii  294;  musical  and  poetical  ten¬ 
dencies  at,  iii  806  seq.,  809  (ft.  1); 
choric  training  at,  iii  309  seq.;  first 
appearance  {of,  as  head  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  allies,  iii.  386,  390  seq. ;  pre¬ 
parations  at,  for  attacking  Athens, 
after  the  failure  of  Kleomcn&s,  iii. 
390  seq.;  and  Croesus,  iii.  407;  and 
Asiatic  Greeks,  iii.  414,  viii.  253, 257  ; 
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and  Samian  exiles,  iii.  456 ;  and 
Aristagoras,  iii.  497  seq. ;  treatment 
of  Darius*  herald  at,  iv.  7 ;  appeal 
of  Athenians  to,  against  the  Medism 
of  JEgina,  iv.  8;  war  of,  against 
Argos,  b.c.  496-495,  iv.  10  seq.;  no 
heralds  sent  from  Xerxes  to,  iv.  155 ; 
Pan-hellenic  congress  convened  by, 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  iv.  156 
seq. ;  leaves  Athens  undefended 
against  Maidonius,  iv.  247  seq.;  head¬ 
ship  of  the  allied  Greeks  tiansfeired 
from,  to  Athens,  iv.  346  seq. ;  and 
Athens,  first  open  separation  be¬ 
tween,  iv.  348,  350  seq.,  379 ;  secret 
promise  of,  to  the  Thasians,  to  in¬ 
vade  Attica,  iv.  399;  restores  the 
supremacy  of  ThSbes  in  Boeotia,  iv. 
402,  414 ;  and  the  rest  of  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus,  between  b.c.  477-457,  iv. 
402 ;  earthquake  and  revolt  of  Helots 
at,  B.c.  464,  iv.  403  seq. ;  Athenian 
auxiliaries  to,  against  the  Helots,  iv. 
404  seq. ;  Athenians  renounce  the 
alliance  of,  b.c.  464,  iv.  407;  and 
Athens,  five  years’  truce  between, 

iv.  421 ;  and  Delphi,  b.c.  452-447,  iv. 
431 ;  and  Athens,  thirty  years’  truce 
between,  iv.  435;  application  of 
Samians  to,  iv.  515 ;  imperial,  com¬ 
pared  with  imperial  Athens,  iv.  523, 
vii.  358  seq. ;  and  her  subject-allies, 

iv.  523;  and  Athens,  confederacies 
of,  iv.  533;  promise  of,  to  the 
Potidseans,  to  invade  Attica,  iv.  552 ; 
application  of  the  Lesbians  to,  v.  1 ; 
assembly  at,  before  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  war,  v.  5  seq. ;  relations  of, 
with  her  allies,  v.  4;  congress  of 
allies  at,  b.c.  432,  v.  17  seq.;  requisi¬ 
tions  addressed  to  Athens  by,  b.c. 
431,  v.  22  seq.,  29  seq. ;  efforts  of,  to 
raise  a  naval  force  on  commencing 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  v.  48;  and 
the  Mitylenseans,  v.  143  seq. ;  de¬ 
spatches  from  ArtaxerxGs  to,  v.  276 
seq.;  and  Athens,  one  year's  truce 
between,  b.c.  423,  v.  346  seq.,  362,  365 
seq.;  and  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  v.  405, 
407 ;  and  Argos,  uncertain  relations 
between,  b.c.  421,  v.  407 ;  and  Athens, 
alliance  between,  b.c.  421,  v.  408; 
revolt  of  Elis  from,  v.  421  seq. ;  con¬ 
gress  at,  b.c.  421,  v.  427 ;  and  Boeotia, 
alliance  between,  b.o.  420,  v.  429  ; 
and  Argos,  fifty  years’  peace  between, 

v.  431  sea.;  embassy  of  Nikias  to,  v. 
450 ;  and  Athens,  relations  between, 
b.c.  410,  v.  469;  and  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  b.c.  418,  v.  487 ;  and  Argos, 
peace  and  alliance  between,  B.o.  418, 

v.  491  seq.  ;  submission  of  Man¬ 
tineia  to,  v.  493  ;  and  Athens,  rela- 
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tions  between,  b.g.  416,  v.  500 ;  and 
Sicily,  relations  of,  altered  by  the 
quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Kor- 
kyra,  v.  526 ;  aid  expected  from  the 
Sicilian  Dorians  by,  B.G.  431,  v.  527 ; 
embassy  from  Syracuse  and  Corinth 
to,  b.c.  415,  vi.  68  seq. ;  Alkibiadfis 
at,  vi.  68  seq.,  232  ;  and  Athens, 
violation  of  the  peace  between,  b.o. 
414,  vi.  117  ;  resolution  of,  to  fortify 
Defceleia  and  send  a  force  to  Syra¬ 
cuse,  B.o.  414,  vi.  119;  application 
from  Chios  to,  vi.  196 ;  embassy  fiom 
TissaphemSs  and  Phamabazus  to, 
vL  197  ;  embassy  from  the  Four 
Hundred  to,  vi.  286,  290 ;  proposals 
of  peace  from,  to  Athens,  B.c.  410,  vi. 
345  seq. ;  alleged  proposals  of  peace 
from,  to  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusse,  vi.  431 ;  first  proposals  of 
Athens  to,  after  the  battle  of  .ffigosp 
potami,  vi.  446 ;  embassies  of  Thera- 
mends  to,  vi.  447,  448;  assembly  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  at, 
B.c.  404,  vi.  448;  terms  of  peace 
granted  to  Athens  by,  b.c.  404,  vi 
449 ;  triumphant  return  of  Lysander 
to,  vi.  457 ;  and  her  allies,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  vi. 
478;  oppressive  dominion  of,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 

vi.  480 ;  opposition  to  Lysander  at, 

vi.  481 ;  pacification  by,  between  the 
Ten  at  Athens  and  the  exiles  at 
Peiraeus,  vi.  497;  empire  of.  con¬ 
trasted  with  her  promises  of  liberty, 

vii.  358  seq. ;  change  in  the  language 
and  plans  of,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  vii.  362 ;  and 
the  Thirty  at  Athens,  vii.  365 ;  op¬ 
portunity  lost  by,  for  organizing  a 
stable  confederacy  throughout 
Greece,  vii.  369  seq. ;  alienation  of 
the  allies  of,  after  the  battle  of 
JEgospotami,  vii.  389  seq. ;  and  Elis, 
war  between,  vii.  891  seq. ;  refuses  to 
restore  the  Olympic  presidency  to 
the  Pisatans,  vii.  396;  expels  the 
Messenians  from  Peloponnesus,  vii. 
896 ;  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  to, 
by  Lysander,  vii.  397  seq. ;  in  b.c.  432 
and  after  b.c.  404,  contrast  between, 

vii.  899 ;  position  of  kings  at,  vii.  404 
seq. ;  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  at,. vii.  414 
seq.;  Persian  preparations  for  mari¬ 
time  war  against,  b.c.  397,  vii.  421, 
435 ;  revolt  of  Rhodes  from,  vii.  436  ; 
relations  of,  with  her  neighbours 
and  allies,  after  the  accession  of 
Agesilaus,  vii.  450;  and  Hdrakleia 
Trachynia,  vii.  451,  468 ;  and  Timo- 
kratds,  vii.  452  seq. ;  and  Thfibes, 
war  between,  b.c.  395,  vii.  455  seq. ; 
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alliance  of  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Argos  against,  vii.  4C7;  pro¬ 
ceedings  of,  against  Th&bes,  Athens, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  vii.  469,  470  seq. ; 
consequences  of  the  battles  of 
Corinth,  Knidus,  and  Kordneia  to, 

vii.  482  sea.;  hostility  of,  to  partial 
land  confederacies  in  Greece,  vii. 
524;  congress  at,  on  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  vii.  548 ;  and  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  viii.  1  seq.,  7  seq.,  26; 
applications  of,  for  Persian  aid,  viii. 

5  seq.;  and  Persia  after  the  battle  of 
iEgospotami,  viii.  7  ;  and  Grecian 
autonomy,  viii.  10  seq..  26;  miso- 
Theban  proceedings  of?  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  viii.  26  seq. ; 
restores  Platsea,  viii.  28  seq.;  oppres¬ 
sive  conduct  of,  towards  Mantineia, 
B.c.  386,  viii.  33  seq. ;  mischievous 
influence  of,  after  the  peace  of  An¬ 
talkidas.  viii.  37  seq.;  naval  competi¬ 
tion  of  Athens  with,  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas,  viii.  39  seq. ;  and  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  viii.  49  seq., 
64, 61  seq.;  and  the  surprise  of  ThSbes 
by  Phoebidas,  viii.  58  seq.  ;  and 
Phlius,  viii.  67 ;  ascendency  and  un¬ 
popularity  of,  b.c.  379,  viii.  69  seq.  ; 
Xenophdn  on  the  conduct  of,  between 
b.c.  387-379,  viii.  74 ;  effect  of  the  re¬ 
volution  at  ThSbes,  b.c,  879,  on,  viii. 
89 ;  trial  of  Sphodrias  at,  viii.  95  seq.; 
war  declared  by  Athens  against,  b.o.  . 
378,  viii.  96 ;  separate  peace  of  Athens 
with,  b.c.  374.  viii.  128,  133  ;  and 
Polydamas,  viii,  130  seq. ;  decline  of 
the  power  of,  between  b.c.  882-374, 

viii.  132 ;  discouragement  of,  by  her 
defeat  at  Korkyra  and  by  earth¬ 
quakes,  B.c.  372,  viii.  148 ;  disposition 
of  Athens  to  peace  with,  b.o.  372,  viii. 
149,  155 ;  general  peace  settled  at, 
B.c.  371,  viS.  165  seq.,  161, 188  ;  effect 
of  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Leuktra 
on,  viii.  175 ;  and  Athens,  difference 
between,  in  passive  endurance  and 
active  energy,  viii.  178;  reinforce¬ 
ments  from,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  viii.  178 ;  treatment  of 
defeated  citizens  on  their  return 
from  Leuktra,  viii.  182  seq.  ;  and 
Tb&bes,  alleged  arbitration  of  the 
Achseans  between,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  viii  189  (n.  1) ;  position 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  viii 
190 ;  and  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly, 
viii  192  seq..  ix,  239;  feeling  against 
Agesilaus  at,  b.c.  371,  viii.  197; 

tivvitt.  207  seq.,  314  we.?  abstraction 
Of  Western  Laconia  from,  viii.  216 
uq. ;  application  of,  to  Athens  for 
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aid  against  Thebes,  b.c.  369,  viii.. 
223  seq. ;  and  Athens,  alliance 
between,  b.c,  369,  viii.  240 ;  reinforce¬ 
ment  from  Syracuse  in  aid  of,  viii. 
245 ;  peace  of  her  allies  with  Th&bes, 
viii.  277  sea. ;  alliance  of  Elis  and 
Achaia  withj  b.c.  365.  viii.  298 ;  and 
Dionysius,  viii.  440,  490,  ix.  22 ;  de¬ 
gradation  of,  B.c.  360-359,  ix.  195  seq.; 
countenance  of  the  Phokians  by,  b.c. 
353,  ix.  256  ;  plans  of,  against  Mega¬ 
lopolis  and  MessenO,  b.c.  353,  ix.  256, 
283 ;  decline  in  military  readiness 
among  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of, 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ix  274 ; 
ineffectual  campaign  of,  against  Me¬ 
galopolis,  ix.  292  seq.;  envoys  from, 
to  Philip,  ix.  293,  392 ;  envoys  from, 
with  Darius,  x.  133 ;  anti-Macedonian 
policy  of,  after  Alexander’s  death,  x. 
219  seq. 

Spartan  kings,  i.  448,  ii.  18,  269  seq.; 
senate,  assembly,  and  epliors,  ii.  266 
seq.;  popular  assembly,  ii.  276;  con¬ 
stitution,  ii.  278  seq.;  government, 
secrecy  of,  ii.  294,  295  ;  discipline,  ii. 
298  seq.;  women,  ii.  300  seq.;  law  and 
practice  of  succession,  erroneous;, 
suppositions  about,  ii.  325  seq.;  arbi¬ 
tration  of  the  dispute  between. 
Athens  and  Megara  about  Salamis, 

ii.  463 ;  expeditions  against  Hippias, 

iii.  342;  empire,  commencement  ofr 

vii.  349,  852  seq.,  857  seq.;  empire, 
Theopompus  on,  vii.  363  (n.  1) ;  allies- 
at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  viii.  173. 

Spartans,  and  Pheiddn,  ii.  240  ;  and 
Messenians,  early  proceedings  of,  ii. 
252  ;  local  distinctions  among,  ii. 
281 ;  the  class  of,  ii.  282  seq.;  and 
Helots,  ii.  291  seq. ;  marriage  among,, 
ii.  300  ;  their  ignorance  of  letters,  u. 
307  (n.  2) ;  musical  susceptibilities, 
of,  ii.  846  ;  and  the  second  Messenian 
war,  ii.  347,  360  ;  careful  training  of, 
when  other  states  had  none,  ii.  367  ; 
and  the  battle  of  Marath6n,  iv.  80, 
48 ;  unwillingness  of,  to  postpone  or 
neglect  festivals,  iv.  175  ;  at  Plateea, 

iv.  256 :  and  the  continental  Ionian* 
after  the  battle  of  Mykalfl,  iv.  290 : 
favourable  answer  of  the  oracle  at. 
Delphi  tp,  on  war  with  Athena  B.a 
432,  v.  17 ;  final  answer  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to,  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  v.  35 ;  their  desire  for  peace,  to 
regain  the  captives  from  Spnakteria, 

v.  268  seq. ;  and  Thebans,  at  the  battle- 
of  Kordneia,  vii,  479 ;  project  of,  for 
the  rescue  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 

viii.  41 ;  miso-Theban  impulse  of. 
B.O,  371,  viii  165 ;  confidence  and 
defeat  of,  at  Leuktra,  viii.  170  seq.-r 
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letirement  of,  from  Boeotia  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  viii.  180;  refusal 
of,  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Mess6nS,  viii.  277,  334 ;  and  Dion, 
ix.  60. 

Sparti ,  i.  238,  239. 

Spartokidoe,  x.  409  seq. 

Speaking ,  public,  its  early  origin  and 
intellectual  effects,  ii.  19  seq 

Spet  thies  andBulis,  v.  104  (n.  1). 

.i Speusippus,  indictment  of,  by  Leogoras, 

vi.  41  (n.  4). 

Sphaktena,  locality  of,  v.  232  ;  occupa¬ 
tion  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  v. 
237, 257 ;  blockade  of  Lacedsemonians 
in,  v.  241,  250  seq.;  Lacedaemonian 
embassy  to  Athens  for  the  release  of 
the  prisoners  in,  v.  242  seq.;  Demos¬ 
thenes’  application  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  attack,  v. 250 seq.;  condition 
of,  on  the  attack  by  Demosthenes  and 
Kledn,  v.  257  ;  victory  of  Demosthe¬ 
nes  and  Kle6n  over  Lacedaemonians 
in,  v.  258  seq.;  surrender  of  Lacedae¬ 
monians  in,  v.  262  seq ;  arrival  of 
prisoners  from,  at  Athens,  v.  267 ; 
restoration  of  prisoners  taken  at,  v. 
409  seq.;  disfranchisement  of  restored 
prisoners  from,  v.  425. 

Sphendaleis,  Attic  deme  of,  iv.  252  and  n. 
3. 

Sphinx ,  the,  i.  7,  244. 

Sphodnas ,  attempt  of,  to  surprise 
Peirseus,  viii.  92  seq. 

Spitamenes ,  x.  145, 149. 

SpithndaUs  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 

vii.  427, 440  seq. 

Stable,  the  Augean,  i.  130. 

Stageira,  iii.  252. 

Standard  of  historical  evidence  raised 
with  regard  to  England,  but  not  with 
regard  to  Greece,  l.  433. 

Stasippus,  viii.  198. 

Statira,  x.  72, 100  (n.  2),  181. 

Statues,  Greek,  identified  with  the 
beings  they  represented,  i.  410. 

Stenyklirus,  Dorians  of,  ii.  248  seq. 

Steropis,  i.  5. 

Stesichoi'us ,  the  lyric  poet,  and  Hellen,  i. 
279  seq.;  dialect  of,  iii.  310  seq. 

StesiklSs,  viii  136,  139  (n.  1). 

Sthenelaidas ,  the  ephor,  v.  15  seq. 

Story  of  striking  off  the  overtopping 
ears  of  corn,  ii.  399  (a.  2). 

Strabo  on  the  Amazons,  i  197 ;  his  ver- 

-  sion  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i. 
234 ;  on  Old  and  New  Ilium,  i.  300 
sea.;  his  transformation  of  mythes  to 
history,  i.  369. 

Strangers ,  supplication  of,  ii.  21  (w.  1) ; 
reception  of,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii. 
26. 

.Strat&gi,  Kleisthenean,  iii.  355 ;  enlarged 
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functions  of  Athenian,  after  the  Per¬ 
sian  war,  iv.  365. 

Stratolas ,  viii.  304  seq. 

Stratus,  attack  of  Peloponnesians,  Am- 
brakiots,  and  Epirots  upon,  3.c.  429, 
v.  114. 

Strelitses,  suppression  of  the  revolt  of, 
by  Peter  the  Great,  iii.  446  (n.  3). 
Strombichidcs,  pursuit  of  Chalkideus 
and  AlkibiaaOs  bv,  vi.  202;  expedi¬ 
tion  of,  to  Chios,  vi.  205, 220 ;  removal 
of,  from  Chios  to  the  Hellespont,  vi. 
320 ;  arrival  of,  at  Samos,  from  the 
Hellespont,  vi.  321 ;  and  other  Athe¬ 
nian  democrats,  imprisonment  of,  vi. 
454 ;  trial  and  execution  of,  vi.  459 
seq. 

StropM,  introduction  of,  iii.  312. 
Struthas ,  victory  of,  over  Thimbron.  vii. 
526. 

Strym6n ,  Greek  settlements  east  of,  in 
Thrace,  iii.  252 ;  Xerxes’  bridges 
across  the,  iv.  125. 

Styx,  i.  7. 

Styx,  rocks  near,  ii.  225  (n.  1). 
Subterranean  course  of  rivers  in  Greece, 

ii.  146. 

Succession,  Sol6n’s  laws  of,  ii.  505. 

Suit,  iii.  228. 

Suppliants,  reception  of,  in  legendary 
Greece,  ii.  26. 

Supplication  of  strangers,  ii.  21  (n.  1). 
Susa,  sum  found  by  Alexander  the 
Great  at,  iii.  449  (n.  3) ;  Phamabazus 
conveys  Greek  escorts  towards,  vi. 
358  ;  Alexander  at,  x.  135,  179;  Alex¬ 
ander’s  march  from,  to  Persepolis,  x. 
110  seq. 

Susia,  x.  134. 

Susian  Gates ,  Alexander  at,  x.  117. 
Syagrus ,  reply  of,  to  Geldn,  i.  154. 
Sybaris ,  foundation,  territory,  and 
colonies  of,  iii.  189  seq. ;  fall  of,  iii. 
209,  iv.  95  seq. ;  maximum  power  of, 

iii.  205  seq. ;  and  Krot6n,  war  between, 

iv.  95. 

Sybarites,  character  of,  iii.  206  seq. ;  de¬ 
feat  of,  by  the  Krotoniates,  iv.  96 ; 
descendants  of,  at  Thurii,  iv.  600. 

** Sybaritic  tales,”  iii.  205. 

Syennesis  of  Kilikia,  and  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  vii,  191. 

SylosQn ,  iii.  461  seq. 

Symmories  at  Athens,  viii.  110  seq. ; 
speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the,  ix. 
278  seq . 

SympUgades ,  the,  i.  217. 

Syntagma ,  Macedonian,  x.  11. 
Sypacusam  assembly,  on  the  approach¬ 
ing  Athenian  expedition,  B.o.  415,  vi. 
18  seq. ;  ships,  improvements  in,  to 
,  suit  the  narrow  narbour,  vi,  131 ; 
squadron  under  Hermokrat&s  against 
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Athens  in  the  JSgean,  viii.  368  seq. ; 
generals  at  Agrigentum,  complaints 
against,  viii  409,  413;  generals  at 
Agrigentum,  speech  of  Dionysius 
against,  viii  415  seq. ;  horsemen, 
mutiny  of,  against  Dionysius,  viii. 
433  seq. ;  soldiers,  mutiny  of,  against 
Dionysius,  viii.  443. 

Syracusans ,  confidence  and  proceedings 
of,  after  the  capture  of  Plemmynum, 
B.C.  413,  vi.  127  seq.  ;  and  Athenians, 
conflicts  between,  in  the  Great  Har¬ 
bour,  vi.  127, 132 seq.,  144  seq.,  156  seq. ; 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  night-attack 
upon  Epipolse  by,  vi.  139  seq. ;  their 
blockade  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
harbour,  vi.  151 ;  captured  by  Thra- 
syllus,  vi.  353 ;  delay  of,  in  aiding 
Selinus,  B.C.  409,  viii.  387,  390 ;  im¬ 
provement  in  Dionysius’  behaviour 
towards,  b  c.  399,  viii.  455 ;  victory  of, 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  Great 
Harbour,  viii.  482;  negotiations  of 
Dionysius  the  Younger  with  Dion 
and  the,  ix.  94 ;  defeat  of  Dionysius 
the  Younger  by  Dion  and  the,  ix, 
95  seq. ;  application  from,  to  Dion  at 
Leontini,  ix.  106;  gratitude  of.  to 
Dion,  ix.  110 ;  opposition  of,  to  Dion 
as  dictator,  ix.  116  seq. ;  application 
of,  to  Hiketas  and  Corinth,  B.C.  344, 
ix.  183  seq. ;  and  Timoleon,  applica¬ 
tion  of,  to  Corinth,  ix.  164. 

Syracuse ,  foundation  of,  iii.  176 ;  peta- 
lism  or  ostracism  at,  iii.  380 ;  inferior 
to  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  before  b.c. 
500,  Tv.  295 ;  in  B.C.  500,  iv.  296 ;  in¬ 
creased  population  and  power  of, 
under  Gelo,  iv.  306  seq. ;  prisoners 
awarded  to,  after  the  battle  of 
Himera,  iv.  314 ;  topography  of,  B.c. 
465,  iv  322  (n.  1) ;  fall  of  the  Gelonian 
dynasty  at,  iv.  323  seq. ;  Gelonian 
citizens  of,  iv.  324  seq. ;  reaction 
against  despotism  at,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Gelonian  dynasty,  iv.  326 ;  politi¬ 
cal  dissensions  and  failure  of  ostra¬ 
cism  at,  v.  518 ;  foreign  exploits  of, 
B.o.  452,  v.  519 ;  Duketius  at,  v.  520 ; 
and  Agrigentum,  hostilities  between, 
b.o.  446,  v.  522 ;  conquests  and  ambi¬ 
tious  schemes  of,  B.O.  440,  v.  522; 
incredulity  and  contempt  at,  as  to 
the  Athenian  armament  for  Sicily, 
B.C.  415,  vi.  18;  quiescence  of  the 
democracy  at,  vi.  20  (n.  1) ;  prepara¬ 
tions  at,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Athenian  armament,  b.c.  415,  vi.  26 ; 
empty  display  of  the  Athenian  arma¬ 
ment  at,  b  c.  415,  vi.  29 ;  increased 
confidence  at,  through  Nikias’  inac¬ 
tion.  B.C.  415,  vi.  52;  landing  of 
Nikias  and  his  forces  in  the  Great 
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Harbour  of,  B.c.  415,  vi.  53 ;  defensive 
measures  of,  after  the  battle  near  the 
Olympieion,  vi.  61 ;  embassy  from,  to 
Corinth  and  Sparta,  b.c.  415,  vi.  68 ; 
local  condition  and  fortifications  of, 
in  the  spring  of  b.c.  414,  vi.  78 ;  lo¬ 
calities  outside  the  walls  of,  vi.  78 ; 
possibilities  of  the  siege  of,  b.c.  415 
and  414,  vi.  79  ;  siege  or,  b.c.  414,  vi. 
82  seq. ;  battle  near,  b.o.  414,  vi.  88 
seq. ;  entrance  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
into  the  Great  Harbour  at,  b.c.  414, 
vi.  90 ;  approach  of  Gylippus  to,  vi. 
95  seq. ;  arrival  of  Gylippus  and  Gon- 
gylus  at,  vi.  98  seq. ;  expedition  to, 
under  Demosthenes,  b.c.  413,  vi.  123 ; 
Athenian  victory  in  the  harbour  of, 
b.c.  413,  vi.  125 ;  defeat  of  a  Sicilian 
reinforcement  to,  b.c.  413,  vi.  129 ; 
disadvantages  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
in  the  harbour  of,  vi.  130 ;  arrival  of 
DemosthenSs  at,  vi.  134, 135 ;  philo- 
Athenians  at,  during  the  siege,  vi. 
145  (n.  1);  increase  of  force  ana  confi¬ 
dence  in,  after  the  night  attack  upon 
Epipolae,  vi.  147;  postponement  of 
the  Athenians’  retreat  from,  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  vi.  147 ;  number 
and  variety  of  forces  engaged  at,  vi 
152 ;  postponement  of  the  Athenians’ 
retreat  from,  by  Hermokratfis,  vi. 
163 ;  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from, 
vi.  165  seq. ;  number  and  treatment 
of  Athenian  prisoners  at,  vi.  176  seq. ; 
topography  of,  and  the  operations 
during  the  Athenian  siege,  vi.  534 
sea. ;  rally  of  Athens  during  the  year 
after  the  disaster  at,  vi  232 ;  rein¬ 
forcement  from,  in  aid  of  Sparta,  b.c. 
368,  viii.  245 ;  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  armament,  viii.  366, 
370  seq. ;  and  the  quarrel  between  Se¬ 
linus  and  Egesta,  b.c.  410,  viii.  883 
seq. ;  embassy  from,  to  Hannibal,  at 
Selinus,  viii.  390 ;  aid  from,  to  Hi¬ 
mera,  against  Hannibal,  viii.  892,  398; 
attempts  of  Hermokrates  tore-enter, 
viii.  898  seq. ;  first  appearance  of  Dio¬ 
nysius  at,  viii.  403 ;  discord  at,  b.c. 
407,  viii.  408  ;  reinforcement  from,  to 
Agrigentum,  viii.  408 ;  movement  of 
the  Hermokratean  party  at,  to  raise 
Dionysius  to  power,  viii.  414 ;  Dio¬ 
nysius  one  of  the  generals  at,  viii.  415 
seq.;  return  of  the  Hermokratean 
exiles  to,  viii.  419 ;  return  of  Diony¬ 
sius  from  Gela  to,  b.c.  405,  viii.  421 : 
establishment  of  Dionysius  as  despot 
at,  viii.  425  seq.,  436 ;  redistribution 
of  property  at,  by  Dionysius,  viii.  441 
seq. :  locality  of,  viii  461 ;  additional 
fortifications  at,  by  Dionysius,  viii. 
458  seq. ;  plunder  of  Carthaginians  at. 
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by  permission  of  Dionysius,  viii.  464 ; 
provisions  of  Dionysius  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of,  against  the  Carthaginians, 
B.c.  396,  viii.  476 ;  retreat  of  Diony¬ 
sius  from,  to  Katana,  b.c.  305,  viii. 
478  ;  siege  of?  by  Imilkon,  viii.  480 
seq. ;  Carthaginians  before,  viii.  480 
seq.,  4S8  seq. ;  exultation  at,  over  the 
burning  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  at 
Daskon,  viii.  491 ;  new  constructions 
and  improvements  by  Dionysius  at, 
ix.  38 :  feeling  at,  towards  Dionysius 
the  Younger  and  Dion,  b.c.  357,  ix. 
83 ;  Dion’s  march  from  Herakleia  to, 
ix.  88 ;  TimokratSs,  governor  of,  ix. 
89  seq. ;  Dion’s  entries  into,  b.c.  357 
and  b.c.  356,  ix.  90  seq.,  108 ;  flight  of 
Dionysius  the  Younger  from,  to 
Lokri,  ix.  102 ;  rescue  of,  by  Dion,  ix. 
10S  seq. ;  condition  of,  b.c.  353-344,  ix. 
128  seq. ;  return  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger  to,  ix.  130 :  first  arrival  of 
Tiraoleon  at,  ix.  147  *,  return  of  Timo- 
leon  from  Adranum  to,  ix.  156 ;  flight 
of  Magon  from,  ix.  157  seq. ;  Tfrno- 
leon’s  temptations  and  conduct  on 
becoming  master  of,  ix.  161  seq. ; 
Timoleon’s  recal  of  exiles  to,  ix,  164  ; 
desolate  condition  of,  on  coming  into 
the  hands  of  Timoleon,  ix.  164;  efforts 
of  Corinth  to  reconstitute,  ix.  165 ; 
influx  of  colonists  to,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Corinth  and  Timoleon,  ix. 
167 ;  Timoleon  marches  from,  against 
the  Carthaginians,  ix.  170  seq. ;  Timo¬ 
leon  lays  down  his  power  at,  ix,  182 ; 
eat  influence  of  Timoleon  at,  after 
s  resignation,  ix.  183,  190;  resi¬ 
dence  of  Timoleon  at,  ix.  187 ;  Timo¬ 
leon  in  the  public  assembly  of,  ix. 
188  seq. ;  the  constitution  established 
by  Timoleon  at,  exchanged  for  a 
democracy,  x.  327 ;  expedition  from, 
to  Krot6n,  about  b.c.  320,  x.  330  ;  re¬ 
volutions  at,  about  b.c.  320,  x.  832, 
333 ;  massacre  at,  by  AgathoklOs,  in 
collusion  with  Uamilkar,  x.  334  seq. ; 
Agathokl&s  constituted  despot  of,  x. 
335;  Hamilkar’s  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  take,  x.  355  seq. ;  barbarities  of 
AgathoklOs  at,  after  his  African  ex¬ 
pedition,  x.  877. 

Synans  not  distinguished  from  Assy¬ 
rians  in  Greek  authors,  iii.  112  (».). 

Syrphax,  x.  39. 

Syssitia,  or  public  mess  at  Sparta,  ii 
298. 

T. 

Tachos,  viii.  345  seq. 

Tagus,  Thessalian,  ii.  206. 

Halts,  i  221. 
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Tamos ,  viii.  12. 

Tamynce,  Phokion’s  victory  at,  ix  332 ; 
DemosthenOs  reproached  for  his 
absence  from  the  battle  of,  ix.  334. 

Tanagra ,  battle  of,  iv.  415  ;  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  leaders  and  parties  at  Athens, 
after  the  battle  of,  iv.  417. 

Tantalus ,  i.  144. 

Taochi ,  and  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
vii.  275  seq. 

Taphians  in  Homer’s  time,  ii.  41. 

Taranto,  fishery  at,  iii  201  (n.  1). 

Tarentines  and  Rhegians,  expedition  of, 
against  the  Iapygians,  iv.  328 ;  and 
Messapians,  x.  329. 

Tarentum,  foundation  of  cities  in  the 
Gulf  of,  i.  210  ;  Greek  settlements  on 
the  Gulf  of,  iii.  196 ;  foundation  and 
position  of,  iii.  198  seq. 

Tarsus ,  origin  of,  i.  81  («.  1),  iii.  98 ; 
Cyrus  the  Younger  at,  vii.  192  seq.; 
Alexander  at,  x.  61. 

Tartarus ,  i.  4,  8,  9. 

TartSssus ,  iii.  96 ;  not  visited  by  Greeks 
before  b.c.  630,  iii.  98 ;  KOlseus’ 
voyage  to,  iii.  99,  257. 

TauH  in  the  Crimea,  iii.  69. 

Taurommium,  iii.  174  seq.;  commence¬ 
ment  of,  viii.  475  ;  repulse  of  Diony¬ 
sius  at,  ix.  5 ;  capture  of:  by  Diony¬ 
sius,  ix.  8 ;  Timoleon  at,  ix.  145. 

Taurus ,  x.  127  (n.  5). 

Taurus,  Mount ,  Alexander  at,  x.  60. 

Taxmrch,  ii.  371. 

Taxila,  Alexander  at,  x.  169. 

Tearless  Battle ,  the,  viii.  252  seq. 

Tegea  and  Mautineia,  ii.  356,  v.  364  seq., 
414 ;  and  Sparta,  ii.  358  seq.;  bones  of 
Orestes  taken  from,  ii.  359  ;  refusal 
of,  to  join  Argos, .  B.c.  421,  v.  423  ; 
plans  of  the  Argeian  allies  against, 
B.c.  418.  v.  475 ;  march  of  Agis  to  the 
relief  of,  B.c.  418,  v.  476 ;  revolution 
at,  B  o.  370,  viii.  199 ;  seizure  of 
Arcadians  at,  by  the  Theban  har- 
most,  viii.  309  seq.;  Epameinondas  at, 
B.C.  362,  viii.  314,  317,  320  seq.;  march 
of  Epameinondas  from,  B.c.  362,  viii. 
323. 

Tegyra ,  victory  of  Pelopidas  at,  viii. 
126. 

Teian  inscriptions,  iii.  14  (n.  1). 

Telamdn,  i.  172  seq. 

Telegonus,  i.  287. 

TUeklus,  conquests  of,  ii.  383;  death 
of,  ii.  339. 

Teleontes.  iii  427. 

TUephus,  i  165,  267. 

TeleuUas  and  Agesilaus,  capture  of  the 
Long  Walls  at  Corinth,  and  of  Le- 
chaeura  by,  vii.  503  seq.;  expedition' of, 
to  Rhodes,  vii.  527,  581 ;  at  ASgina, 
vii  536,  539 ;  attack  of,  on  the  Pei- 
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rseus,  vii.  540  seq.;  at  Olynthus,  viii.  vii.  206  seq.;  and  the  Paphlagonians 
61  se%‘...  M  ,  vii.  311 ;  sail  to  SinopS,  vii.  311 ;  at 

Tilmes,  m.  326  (n.) ;  iv.  299  seq.  Herakleia,  vii,  313 ;  at  KalpA  vii.  315  ■ 

Ttlys  of  Sybans,  iv.  95  seq.  and  Kleander.  vii.  316  seq.,  381 :  and 

Tememon  and  Solygeius,  ii.  231.  Anaxibius,  vii.  321  seq.,  334  ;  and 

TSmetius,  KresphontSs,  and  Aristodg-  SeuthOs,  vii.  321,  334  seq. ;  after  leav- 

mus,  i.  440  seq.;  and  ELresphontOs,  mg  Byzantium,  vii.  331  seq. :  and 

family  of,  lowest  m  the  series  of  Aristarchus,  vii.  333  seq. ;  under  the 

subjects  for  heroic  drama,  i.  447.  Lacedaemonians,  vii.  337,  342,  375 

i TSmnos ,  situation  of,  iii.  39  (n.  2).  381 ;  in  Mysia,  vii.  340  seq. ;  Xeno- 

Tempc.  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  the  phdn’s  farewell  of,  vii.  342;  effects  of 
legend  of,  l.  358 ;  Delphian  procession  their  retreat  on  the  Greek  mind,  vii. 

to,  ii.  201  (n.  1) ;  Grecian  army  sent  373  seq. 

to  defend,  against  XerxtJs,  iv.  165  ;  Ten  Thousand,  the  Pan- Arcadian,  viii. 
abandonment  of  the  defence  of,  220. 

against  XerxOs,  iv.  106  seq.  Teds,  foundation  of,  iii.  13  ;  inscriptions 

Temple  of  Mentis,  built  by  order  of  D6-  of,  iii.  14  (n.  1) ;  emigration  from,  on 

meter,  i.  37.  ,  ..  the  conquest  of  Harpagus,  iii.  418 ; 

Tenedos,  continental  settlements  of,  m.  loss  of,  to  Athens,  b.c.  412,  vi.  205  ; 

23 ;  recovery  of,  by  Macedonian  ad-  capture  of,  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
mirals,  x.  89.  vi.  377. 

Ten,  appointment  of  the,  at  Athens,  vi.  Terens,  i.  181. 

490 ;  measures  of  the,  at  Athens,  vi.  Terpander,  ii.  77 ;  musical  iraprove- 
491 ;  peace  between  the,  at  Athens,  ments  of.  iii.  299. 
and  Thrasybulus,  vi.  497  seq.,  treat-  Tethys,  i.  5,  6 

ment  of  the,  at  Athens,  B.c.  403,  vi.  Ten7cnans,  the.  i.  305 ;  and  Mysians, 
fill-  ,  .  .  , ,  ,  ,  „  ethnical  affinities  and  migrations  of. 

Ten  venerate  appointed  to  succeed  Alki-  iii.  36  seq. 

biadGs,  vi.  382.  Teukrus,  i.  175. 

Tmncs,  the  ttitlonian  prince,  ix.  425.  Teukrus  the  Metic,  vi.  82,  40  (n.  2). 

Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  position  and  dr-  Tenthmma  mistaken  by  the  Greeks  for 
cnmstances  of,  vii.  224 ;  commence-  Troy,  i.  267. 

ment  of  their  retreat,  vii.  225  ;  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  epic  its  ana- 
Persian  heralds  to,  on  commencing  logy  with  the  Grecian,  i.  427  seq. ; 
their  retreat,  vii.  22C ;  negotiations  points  of  distinction  between  the  Gre- 

and  convention  of  TissaphernOs  with,  cian  and,  i.  429. 

vii.  228  seq.;  quarrel  of,  with  Ariseus,  Thais  and  the  burning  of  the  palace  of 
vii.  280 ;  retreating  march  of,  under  Persepolis,  x.  122  (n.  3). 

TissaphernOs,  vii.  231  seq.;  at  the  Thalis,  Xenophanes,  and  Pythagoras* 
Tigris, .  vii.  232  seq.;  at  the  Greater  i.  331  seq. ;  predictions  ascribed  to, 
55ab,  vn,  236  ;  summoned  by  Ariseus  ii.  53 ;  alleged  prediction  of  an  eclipse 

to  surrender,  vii.  243 ;  distress  of,  of  the  sun  by,  iii.  57 ;  suggestion  of, 

after  the  seizure  of  the  generals,  vii.  respecting  the  twelve  Ionic  cities  in 

243 ;  new  generals  appointed  by,  vii.  Asm,  iii.  82 ;  philosophy  and  celebrity 

246 ;  great  ascendency  of  Xenophdn  of,  iv.  66  seq. 

over,  vii.  250  seq,;  crossing  of  the  Thal&tas  iii.  306,  809. 

Great  35ab  by,  vii.  254 ;  harassing  at-  Thamyns,  analogy  between  the  story  of* 
tacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on,  vii.  and  that  of  Marsyas,  iii.  40. 

256  seq.;  retreat  of.  along  the  Tigris,  Thanatos,  i.  7. 

vii.  267  seq. ;  and  the  Karduchians,  Thapsalcus,  Cyras  the  Younger  and  hie 
vii  261  seq.;  at  the  KentritOs,  vii.  266  forces  at,  vii.  201  seq. ;  Alexander 

seq.;  in  Armenia,  vii,  269  seq.;  and  the  crosses  the  Euphrates  at,  x.  97. 

Chaly bcs,  vii.  273  sm. ;  and  the  Taochi,  Thasos,  island  of,  iii.  253 ;  attempted 
vii,  273  seq.;  and  the  Skythini,  vii.  revolt  of,  from  the  Persians,  iv.  4; 

276 ;  first  sight  of  the  Buxine  by,  vii.  contribution  levied  by  Xerxes  on,  iv. 

277 ;  and  the  MakrOnes,  vii.  278 ;  and  140 ;  revolt  of,  from  the  confederacy 

the  Kolchians,  vii.  279,  294 ;  at  Tra*  of  DOlos,  iv.  397 ;  blockade  and  con- 

pezus,  vii.  280,  294  seq.;  geography  quest  of,  B.c.  464-468,  iv.  399;  appli- 

of  the  retreat  of,  vii.  281  seq.;  feel*  cation  of,  to  Sparta,  for  aid  against 

ings  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Buxine  to-  Athens,  iv.  399 ;  expulsion  of  the* 

wards,  vii.  290  seq.;  leave  Trapezus,  Lacedaemonians  from,  vi.351 ;  reduc- 

vii  294  :  at  Kerasus,  vii.  294 ;  march  tion  of,  by  Thrasyllus,  vi.  867 ;  slaugh- 

of,  to  Koty&ra,  vii.  295  ;  at  KotyOra,  ter  at,  by  Lysander,  vi.  443. 

10 — 32 
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THAUMAS. 

Thaumas,  i.  7. 

Theagents  of  Ehegium ,  the  first  to  alle¬ 
gorize  mythical  narratives,  i.  374. 

Theagen&s,  despot  of  Megara,  ii.  418. 

TheagenSs  of  Thoms,  statue  of,  iv.  117 
(n.  2). 

Theatre,  Athenian,  accessibility  of,  to 
the  poorest  citizens,  vii  4. 

ThSbaid  of  Antiraachus,  i.  245. 

Thebais,  the  Cyclic,  i.  245 ;  ascribed  to 
Homer,  ii.  65. 

Theban  contingent  of  Leonidas,  doubts 
about,  iv.  189,  192;  leaders  put  to 
death  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  iv. 
279 ;  prisoners  in  the  night-surprise 
at  Platsea.  slaughter  of,  v.  42  seq. ; 
military  column,  depth  of,  v.  301, 304 ; 
band  of  Three  Hundred,  v.  301 ;  exiles 
at  Athens,  viii.  57,  77  seq. 

Thebans  and  ASginetans,  i,  172 ;  against 
the  seven  chiefs,  i.  250 ;  application 
of,  to  AUgina  for  assistance  against 
Athens,  lii.  388 ;  and  Xerxes’  inva¬ 
sion,  iv.  174 ;  defeated  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  at  Platsea,  iv.  272;  night- 
surprise  of  Platsea  by,  B.C.  431,  v.  37 
seq. ;  capture  of,  in  the  night-surprise 
of  Platsea,  v.  39  seq. ;  captured  in  the 
night-surprise  of  Platsea,  slaughter 
of,  v.  42  seq. ;  opposition  of,  to  peace 
•with  Athens,  B.C.  404,  vi  449  £n.  1) ; 
humiliation  of  Agesilaus  by,  vii.  424 : 
application  of,  to  Athens  for  aid 
against  Sparta,  B.c.  395,  vii.  457  seq. ; 
at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  vii.  472  (n.  1) ; 
and  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Kord- 
neia,  vii.  479;  and  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  vii.  548 ;  expulsion  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  from  Bceotia  by,  b.c. 
374,  viii.  127 ;  invasion  of  Phokis  by, 
B.c.  374,  viii.  128;  discouragement 
and  victory  of,  at  Leuktra,  viii.  171 
seq. ;  and  allies,  invasion  of  Laconia 
by,  B.C.  370,  viii.  205  seq. ;  displeasure 
of,  with  Epameinondas,  b.c.  367,  viii. 
254 ;  expeditions  of,  to  Thessaly,  to 
rescue  Pelopidas,  viii.  269,  288  seq. ; 
destruction  of  Orchomenus  by,  viii. 
296;  under  Pammends,  expedition 
of,  to  Megalopolis,  viii.  342 ;  extinc¬ 
tion  of  free  cities  in  Boeotia  by,  ix. 
199;  exertions  of,  to  raise  a  con¬ 
federacy  against  the  Phokians,  b.c. 
356,  ix.  247;  Lokrians  and  Thes¬ 
salians,  war  of,  against  the  Phokians, 
B.c.  355,  ix.  249  ;  assistance  under 
Pammends  sent  by,  to  Artabazus,  ix. 
252, 292 ;  assistance  of,  to  Megalopolis 
against  Sparta,  B.c.  352-351,  ix.  292 
seq. ;  obtain  money  from  the  Persian 
king,  B.c.  350-349,  ix.  294;  invoke 
the  aid  of  Philip  to  put  down 
the  Phokians,  ix.  365;  Philip  de- 
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clares  his  sympathy  with,  B.C.  346, 
ix.  408*  invited  by  Philip  to  assist 
in  an  attack  upon  Attica,  b.g.  339,  ix. 
4uo  seq. ;  and  Athenians,  war  of, 
against  Philip  in  Phokis,  ix.  477,  478 
seq. ;  revolt  of,  against  Alexander, 
ix.  531  seq. 

Thtbi,  ix.  202  seq. 

Thibet  and  Orchomenos,  i.  127 ;  legends 
of,  L  235  seq. ;  how  founded  by  Kad- 
mus,  i.  237  ;  five  principal  families 
at,  i.  238;  foundation  of,  by  Am- 
phidn,  i.  241 ;  poems  on  the  sieges  of, 
l.  245  seq. ;  sieges  of,  i.  246  seq. ;  the 
seven  chiefs  against,  i.  250  seq. ;  re¬ 
pulse  of  the  seven  chiefs  against,  i. 
251  seq. ; '  the  seven  chiefs  against, 
death  of  all  but  Adrastus,  i.  251 ;  the 
seven  chiefs  against,  burial  of  the 
fallen,  i.  253 ;  second  siege  of,  i.  254 
seq. ;  early  legislation  of,  ii.  219 ;  and 
Platsea,  disputes  between,  iii.  384; 
summoned  to  give  up  its  leaders  after 
the  battle  of  Platsea,  iv.  279;  dis¬ 
credit  of,  for  its  Medism,  iv.  401; 
supremacy  of,  in  Boeotia  restored  by 
Sparta,  iv.  402,  414;  mastery  of 
Athens  over,  B.c.  456,  iv.  418;  re¬ 
inforcements  from,  in  support  of  the 
night-surprise  at  Platsea,  v.  41  seq. ; 
hard  treatment  of  Thespise  by,  b.c. 
423,  v.  365 ;  altered  feeling  of,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 
vi.  476,  483,  495;  and  Sparta,  war 
between,  b.c.  395,  vii.  455  seq. ;  revolt 
of  Orchomenus  from,  to  Sparta,  vii. 
459;  alliance  of, with  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  vii.  467 ; 
increased  importance  of,  b.c.  395,  vii. 
467 ;  alarm  at,  and  proposals  of  peace 
from,  on  the  Laceasemonian  capture 
of  the  Long  Walls  at  Corinth,  vii. 
505 ;  envoys  from,  to  Agesilaus,  vii. 
510, 516 ;  and  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
viii.  2 ;  proceedings  of  Sparta  against, 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  viii.  37 
seq. ;  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  at,  by 
Pnoebidas,  viii.  56  seq. ;  government 
of,  b.c.  382,  viii.  56  (n.  1) ;  under  Leon- 
tiadds  and  other  philo-Laconian 
oligarchy,  viii.  75  seq. ;  conspiracy 
against  the  philo-Laconian  oligarchy 
at,  viii.  77  seq. ;  alliance  of,  with 
Athens,  B.c.  378,  viii.  97 ;  state  of, 
after  the  revolution  of,  b.c.  379,  viiL 
112 ;  the  Sacred  Band  at,  viii.  112 ; 
expeditions  of  Agesilaus  against,  b.c. 
378  and  377,  viii.  119  seq. ;  displeasure 
of  Athens  against,  b.c.  474,  viii  126, 
149;  dealings  of,  with  Platsea  and 
Thespise,  b.c.  872,  viii.  150,  152  seq. ; 
exclusion  of,  from  the  peace  of  b.c. 
371,  viii.  161  seq. ;  increased  power 
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of,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  viii. 
184 ;  and  Sparta,  alleged  arbitration 
of  the  Achseans  between,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  viii.  189  (w.  1); 
influence  of,  in  Thessaly,  b.c.  369,  viii. 
236;  alienation  of  the  Arcadians 
from,  b.c.  368,  viii.  248  seq. ;  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Euphrdn  at,  viii.  260  seq. ; 
application  of,  to  Persia,  b.c.  367, 
viii.  263  seq. ;  Persian  rescript  in 
favour  of,  viii.  264  seq. ;  protest  of 
the  Arcadians  against  the  headship 
of,  viii.  266;  peace  of  Corinth, 
Epidaurus,  and  Pnlius  with,  b.c.  366, 
viii  277  seq. ;  opposition  of  the  Man- 
tineians  and  other  Arcadians  to,  b.c. 
302,  viii.  307  seq. ;  power  of,  b.c.  360- 
359,  ix.  198  seq. ;  Philip  at,  ix.  204 
seq.;  Euboea  rescued  from,  by  Athens, 
b.c.  358,  ix.  213  seq. ;  accusation  of, 
against  Sparta  before  the  Amphik- 
tyonic  assembly,  ix.  238 ;  accusation 
of,  against  Phokis  before  the  Am- 

g'aiktyonic  assembly,  ix.  239 ;  the 
hokians  countenanced  by  Athens 
and  Sparta  as  rivals  of,  ix.  256; 
envoys  to  Philip  from,  b.c.  346,  ix. 
392 ;  and  Athens,  unfriendly  relations 
between,  b.c.  339,  ix.  468 ;  mission  of 
Demosthenes  to,  b.c.  339,  ix.  471  seq. ; 
and  Athens,  alliance  of,  against 
Philip,  B.C.  339,  ix.  474  seq. ;  severity 
of  Philip  towards,  after  the  battle  of 
Chseroneia,  ix.  488 ;  march  of  Alex¬ 
ander  from  Thrace  to,  ix.  537;  capture 
and  destruction  of,  by  Alexander,  ix. 
539  seq. ;  restored  by  Kassander,  x. 
802. 

TMbes  in  Egypt,  iii.  131. 

Thejt,  laws  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  508. 

Them.,  i.  5,  6. 

Themis,  i.  6, 10. 

ThemistokUs ,  character  of,  iv.  25  seq. ; 
and  AristeidOs,  rivalry  between,  iv. 
149,  362 ;  change  of  Athens  from  a 
land-power  to  a  sea-power  proposed 
by,  iv.  150 ;  long-sighted  views  of,  in 
creating  a  navy  at  Athens,  iv.  151; 
382  (n.  2) ;  and  the  Laurian  mines,  iv. 
153 ;  his  explanation  of  the  answer 
of  the  Delphian  oracle  on  Xerxgs* 
invasion,  iv.  159 ;  prevails  upon  the 
Greeks  to  stay  and  fight  at  Arte- 
misium,  iv.  194  seq. ;  inscribed  invita¬ 
tions  of,  to  the  Ionians  under 
XerxOs,  iv.  199 ;  activity  and  resource 
of,  on  Xerxes’  approach,  iv,  207; 
opposes  the  removal  of  the  Greek 
fleet  from  Salamis  to  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  iv.  218  seq. ;  and  EurybiadOs 
at  Salamis,  iv.  219  (w.  1) ;  and  Adei- 
mantus  of  Corinth,  at  Salamis,  iv. 
219 ;  his  message  to  Xerxfis  before  the 
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battle  of  Salamis,  iv.  222;  his  message 
to  XerxOs  after  the  battle  of  Salamis , 
iv.  235  ;  levies  fines  on  the  Cyclades, 
iv.  236 ;  honours  rendered  to,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  iv.  240;  alleged 
proposal  of,  to  burn  all  the  Grecian 
ships  except  the  Athenian,  iv.  294  (n. 
2) ;  stratagem  of,  respecting  the  forti¬ 
fication  of  Athens,  iv.  336  seq. ;  plans 
of,  for  the  naval  aggrandizement  of 
Athens,  iv.  339  seq. ;  persuades  the 
Athenians  to  build  twenty  new  tri¬ 
remes  annually,  iv.  342  ;  and  Pausa- 
nias,  iv.  362 ;  opponents  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of,  after  the  Persian  war,  iv.  367 
seq. ;  and  Timokreon,  iv.  368;  first 
accusation  of  treason  against,  iv.  369 ; 
two  accusations  of  treason  against, 
iv.  369  (n.  1) ;  ostracism  of,  iv.  370, 371 
(n.  1) ;  second  accusation  of  treason 
against,  iv.  371 ;  flight  and  adventures 
of,  on  the  second  charge  of  Medism, 
iv.  371  seq. ;  and  AdmGtus,  iv.  372  ; 
and  Artaxerx&s  Longimanus,  iv.  375 
seq. ;  in  Persia,  iv.  373  seq. ;  rewards 
and  death  of,  iv.  377  seq. 

TheodOrus  of  Samos,  iii.  320  (n.  1). 

Theoddrus  the  Syracusan ,  speech  of,, 
against  Dionysms,  viii.  484  seq. 

Theognis,  ii.  418  seq. ;  iii.  314. 

Theogony  of  the  Greek  not  a  cosmogony, 
i.  2 ;  of  Hesiod,  i.  4 ;  Orphic,  i.  16 
seq. ;  Hesiodic  and  Orphic,  compared, 
i.  19 ;  Hesiodic  legend  of  Panddrain, 
i.  72. 

Theoklis,  the  founder  of  Naxos  in  Sicily, 
iii.  174 ;  expels  the  Sikels  from  Leon- 
tini  and  Katana,  iii.  177. 

Theology ,  triple,  of  the  pagan  world,  i. 
391. 

Theophrastus,  the  phytologist,  i.  325  (n. 

Theopompus  the  Spartan  Tang,  ii.  839  (nn.). 

Theopompus  the  historian ,  his  treatment 
of  mythes,  i.  366;  on  the  Spartan 
empire,  vii.  363  (n.  1.) 

TheSric  Board  at  Athens,  creation  of, 
vii.  542. 

Thedric  Fund,  allusions  of  Demosthenes 
to,  ix.  325,  329;  motion  of  Apollo- 
dbrus  about,  ix.  837  ;  not  appro¬ 
bated  to  war  purposes  till  just 
efore  the  battle  of  Chseroneia,  ix. 
342 ;  true  character  of,  ix.  348  seq.  ; 
attempt  of  the  Athenian  property- 
classes  to  evade  direct  taxation  by 
recourse  to,  ix.  346  ;  application  of, 
to  military  purposes,  ix.  475. 

Thedrikon,  vii.  5. 

TheOrs,  ii.  168. 

Th&ra,  i.  462;  foundation  of  Kyr6n& 
from,  iii.  257  seq. 

Theramenis,  Peloponnesian  fleet  under. 
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vi.  217  :  statement  of,  respecting  the 
Four  Hundred,  vi.  244  (n.  2) ;  expedi¬ 
tion  of,  to  the  Hellespont,  vi.  341 ; 
accusation  of  the  generals  at  Argin- 
usse  by,  vi.  403  seq. ;  probable  conduct 
of,  at  Arginusse,  vi.  407,  409  seq. ;  first 
embassy  of,  to  Sparta,  vi.  447 ;  second 
embassy  of,  to  Sparta,  vi.  448 ;  and 
the  executions  by  the  Thirty,  vi.  460, 
461,  464;  and  Kritias,  dissentient 
views  of,  vi.  461  seq.,  468  seq. ;  exas¬ 
peration  of  the  majority  of  the  Thirty 
against,  vi.  468 ;  denunciation  of,  by 
Kritias  in  the  senate,  vi.  469 ;  reply 
of,  to  Kritias*  denunciation^  in  the 
senate,  vi.  470;  condemnation  and 
death  of,  vi.  472  seq. 

Theramenes  ike  Athenian,  vi.  249:  his 
opposition  to  the  Four  Hundred,  vi. 
286  seq. ;  his  impeachment  of  the  em* 
bassy  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  Sparta, 
vi.  309  seq. 

ThermuicKus ,  vii.  630. 

Therma ,  Xerxes’  movements  from,  to 
Thermopylae,  iv.  ISO ;  capture  of,  by 
Archestratus,  iv.  644. 

Thermaic  Gulf,  original  occupants  on, 

iii.  237. 

Thermopylae,  Greeks  north  of,  in  the 
first  two  centuries,  ii.  199 ;  Phokian 
defensive  wall  at,  ii.  207  ;  resolution 
of  Greeks  to  defend,  against  XeixSs, 

iv.  169 ;  the  pass  of,  iv.  170  seq. ;  path 
over  Mount  (Eta  avoiding,  iv.  176 ; 
movements  of  XerxOs  from  Therma 
to,  iv.  180;  impressions  of  Xerxfis 
about  the  defenders  at,  iv.  184 ; 
repeated  Persian  attacks  upon,  re- 

Sulsed,  iv.  186 ;  debate  among  the 
efenders  of,  when  the  Persians  ap¬ 
proached  their  rear,  iv.  187 ;  manoeu¬ 
vres  ascribed  to  Xerxes  respecting 
the  dead  at,  iv.  200 ;  numbers  slain 
at,  on  both  sides,  iv.  200 ;  inscrip¬ 
tions  commemorative  of  the  battle 
at,  iv.  200  seq. ;  effect  of  the  battle 
,  of,  on  the  Greeks  and  Xerxfis,  iv.  202 
seq. ;  conduct  of  the  Peloponnesians 
after  the  battle  of,  iv.  203 ;  hopeless 
situation  of  the  Athenians  after  the 
battle  of,  iv.  204 ;  Onomarchus  at,  ix. 
251 ;  Philip  checked  at,  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  ix.  288;  position  of  Phalaekus  at, 
B.c.  347-346,  ix.  364,  405  ;  application 
of  the  Phokians  to  Athens  for  aid 
against  Philip  at,  B.C.  347,  ix.  366; 
importance  of,  to  Philip  ana  Athens, 
B.C.  347,  ix.  367 ;  march  of  Philip  to, 
B.C.  346,  ix.  395  seq. ;  plans  of  Philip 
against,  b.c.  346,  ix.  398 ;  letters  of 
Philip  inviting  the  Athenians  to  join 
him  at,  ix.  404;  Phokians  at,  b.o. 
347-346,  ix.  404  seq. ;  surrender  of,  to 


Philip,  ix.  408 ;  professions  of  Philip 
after  his  conquest  of,  ix.  411 ;  special 
meeting  of  the  Amphiktyons  at,  b.c. 
339,  ix.  464. 

Thermits,  ii.  214. 

TMro  of  Agngentum  and  Gelo,  iv.  306 
seq, ;  and  Hiero,  iv.  317 ;  severe 
treatment  of  Himerseans  by,  iv.  317 ; 
death  of,  iv.  320. 

Thersander,  the  Orchomenian,  at  the 
Theban  banquet  to  Mardonius,  iv. 
253. 

ThersitSs ,  i.  273,  ii.  13. 

Theseium  at  Athens,  iv.  394. 

TMseus,  i.  156,  189  seq. ;  and  the  Minfi- 
taur,  i.  204  ;  obtains  burial  for  the 
fallen  chiefs  against  Thebes,  i.  253 ; 
the  political  reforms  of,  i.  457 ;  and 
Menestheus,  i.  458;  restoration  of 
the  sons  of,  to  his  kingdom,  i.  459 ; 
consolidation  of  Attica  by,  ii.  440 ; 
bones  of,  conveyed  to  Athens,  iv. 
393. 

Thesmoi,  ii.  446. 

Thesmophona.  festival  of,  i.  41. 
Thesmothetce,  ii.  446. 

Tkespice,  hard  treatment  of,  by  Thdbes, 
B.c.  423,  v.  365 ;  severity  of  Thdbes 
towards,  B.C.  372,  viii.  152. 

Thespian  contingent  of  Leonidas,  iv. 
188. 

Thespians ,  distress  of,  caused  by 
XerxSs*  invasion,  iv.  188  (vi.  4) ;  at  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  viii.  171 ;  expulsion 
of,  from  Bceotia,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  viii.  185. 

Thespis  and  Soldn,  story  of,  ii.  512  seq. 
Thesprotians,  iii.  223  seq. 

Thessalian  cities,  disorderly  confederacy 
of,  ii.  204;  and  Athenian  cavalry, 
skirmishes  of,  with  Archidamus,  v. 
57 ;  cavalry  sent  home  by  Alexander, 
x,  127. 

Thessalians,  migration  of,  from  Thes- 
prdtis  to  Thessaly,  i.  451;  non- 
Hellenic  character  of,  i.  451  *  and 
their  dependents  in  the  first  two 
centuries,  ii.  200  seq. ;  character  and 
condition  of,  ii.  202  seq. ;  and 
Xerxes’  invasion,  iv.  165,  167 ; 

alliance  of,  with  Athens  and  Argos, 
about  b.c.  461,  iv.  408 ;  Thebans  and 
Lokrians,  war  of,  with  the  Phokians, 
b.c.  355,  ix.  248  sea. 

Thessalus ,  son  of  Kim6n,  impeachment 
of  Alkibiad6s  by,  vi.  45. 

Thessaly,  affinities  of,  with  Bceotia,  i. 
452 ;  quadruple  division  of,  ii.  205 ; 
power  of,  when  united,  ii.  207 ; 
Athenian  march  against,  b.c.  454,  iv. 
419 ; ,  Brasidas’  march  through,  to 
Thrace,  v.  812  seg; ;  Lacedaemonian 
reinforcements  to  Brasidas  prevented 
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from  passing  through,  v.  362 ;  state 
of,  B.c.  370,  viii.  235  ;  influence  of 
Th&bes  m,  B.c.  369,  viii.  236 ;  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  368,  viii. 
250 ;  expedition  of  Pelopidas  to,  b.c. 
366,  viii.  251  ( n .  2) ;  mission  of  Pelo¬ 
pidas  to,  b.c.  366,  ,viii.  269 ;  expedi¬ 
tion  of  Pelopidas  to,  b.c.  363,  viii. 
288,  292  seq. ;  despots  of,  ix.  200  seq. : 
first  expedition  of  Philip  into,  against 
the  despots  of  Pherae,  ix.  256,  285, 
288  in.  1) ;  second  expedition  of  Philip 
into,  against  the  despots  of  Pherse, 
ix.  286  seq. ;  victory  of  LeosthenSs 
over  Antipater  in,  x.  251. 

TMtes,  in  legendary  Greece,  ii.  39 ;  in 
Attica  immediately  before  Soldn’s 
legislation,  ii.  465  seq. ;  mutiny  of, 
ii  468. 

Thetis  and  PGleus,  i.  173. 

Thimbron ,  expedition  of,  to  Asia,  vii. 
375 ;  defeat  and  death  of,  vii.  526,  x. 
363  seq. 

ThirhoalVs  opinion  on  the  partition  of 
land  ascribed  to  Lykurgus,  ii.  318  seq.. 
322  seq.,  325  seq. 

Thirty  at  Athens ,  nomination  of,  vi. 
455  ;  proceedings  of,  vi.  458  seq. ; 
executions  by,  vi.  459  seq ,  461  seq., 
467  seq. ;  discord  among,  vi.  461 ; 
three  thousand  hoplites  nominated 
by,  vi.  464;  disarming  of  hoplites 
by,  vi.  465  ;  murders  and  spoliations 
by,  vi.  466,  476 ;  tyranny  of,  after  the 
death  of  TheramenSs,  vi.  474 ; 
intellectual  teaching  forbidden  by, 
vi.  476 ;  and  Sokratfis,  vi.  477  ,*  grow¬ 
ing  insecurity  of,  vi.  477 ;  disgust  in 
Greece  at  the  enormities  of,  vi.  481 ; 
repulse  and  defeat  of,  by  Thrasybulus 
at  PhylS,  vi.  484 ;  seizure  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  prisoners  at  Eleusis  and 
Salamis  by,  vi.  485 ;  defeat  of,  by 
Thrasybulus  at  Peirseus,  vi.  487  seq. ; 
deposition  of,  vi  490 ;  reaction 
against,  on  the  arrival  of  King 
Pausanias,  vi.  494;  flight  of  the 
survivors  of  the,  vi.  499 ;  treatment 
of,  b.c.  408,  vi  511 :  oppression  and 
suffering  of  Athens  under  the,  vii. 
350 ;  Athens  rescued  from  the,  vii. 
351 ;  the  knights  or  horsemen  sup¬ 
porters  of  the,  vii.  351 ;  Athens  under 
the,  a  specimen  of  the  Spartan 
empire,  vii.  352 ;  compared  with  the 
Lysandrian  Dekarchies,  vii.  355 ;  and 
Kallibius,  vii.  356 ;  put  down  by  the 
Athenians  themselves,  vii.  865. 

Thorax  and  XenophOn,  vii.  301  seq. 

Thrace ,  Chalkidic  colonies  in,  in.  249 
seq. ;  Greek  settlements  east  of  the 
StryraOn  in,  iii.  252 ;  conquest  of,  by 
the  Persians  under  Darius,  iii.  485 ; 


THRA.SYLLUS. 

and  Macedonia,  march  of  Mardonius 
into,  iv.  3 ;  contributions  levied  by 
Xerx&s  on  towns  in,  iv.  HO ;  Brasi- 
das’  expedition  to,  v.  286,  312  seq. ; 
war  continued  in,  during  the  one 
year’s  truce  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  v.  348 ;  Alkibiades  and  Thra¬ 
sybulus  in,  bo.  407,  vi.  367;  Iphi- 
fcratSs  in,  between  b.c.  387-378.  viii. 
101  seq.;  IphikratOs  in,  B.c.  368-365, 
viii.  238  seq. ;  Philip  in,  B.c.  351,  ix. 
30 ;  and  B.O.  346,  ix.  390,  392 ;  and 
B.C.  342-341,  ix.  436  seq. ;  Alexander’s 
expedition  into,  ix.  524  seq. ;  march 
of  Alexander  from,  to  ThObes,  ix. 
537. 

Thracian  influence  upon  Greece,  i.  29 ; 
race  in  the  North  of  Asia  Minor,  iii. 

34  j  Cherson6sus,  iii.  254;  subject- 
allies  of  Athens  not  oppressed  by 
her,  v.  314  seq. ;  mercenaries  under 
Diitreph&s,  vi.  188  seq. 

Thracians,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides,  ii.  29;  and  Phry¬ 
gians,  affinities  between,  iii.  35  seq., 
40 ;  affinities  and  migrations  of,  iii. 

35  seq. ;  numbers  and  abode  of,  iii. 
247 ;  general  character  of,  iii.  247 
seq. ;  Asiatic  characteristics  of,  iii. 
249 ;  venality  of,  v.  132  (n.  1). 

Thrasius,  ix.  171, 178. 

Thrasybulus  of  Syracuse ,  iv.  821  seq. 

Thrasybulus  the  Athenian ,  speech  of,  at 
Samos,  vi.  276 ;  efforts  of,  at  Samos, 
in  favour  of  AlkibiadSs,  vi.  278 ;  in 
Thrace,  vi.  367;  accusation  of  the 
generals  at  Arginusse  by,  vi.  404  seq. ; 
flight  of,  from  Attica,  vi.  462 ;  occu¬ 
pation  of  Phyie,  and  repulse  and 
defeat  of  the  Thirty  by,  vi.  484; 
occupation  of  Peirseus  by,  vi.  487; 
victory  of,  over  the  Thirty  at  Peirseus, 
vi.  487  seq. ;  increasing  strength  of, 
at  Peirseus,  vi.  491 ;  straitened  con¬ 
dition  of,  in  Peirseus,  vi.  493;  at 
Peirseus,  king  Pausanias*  attack 
upon,  vi.  495 ;  and  the  Ten  at  Athens, 
peace  between,  vi.  497 ;  and  the  exiles, 
restoration  of,  to  Athens,  vi.  497; 
assistance  of,  to  Evander  and  others, 
vi.  523  (n.  1) ;  honorary  reward  to,  vi. 
528 ;  aid  to  the  Thebans  by,  vii.  461 ; 
acquisition  of.  in  the  Hellespont  and 
Bosphorus,  vii.  529;  victory  of,  in 
Lesbos,  vii.  530 ;  death  and  character 
of,  vii.  530. 

Thrasydceus ,  iv.  817 ;  cruel  government, 
defeat,  and  death  of,  iv.  320,  vii.  891, 
394. 

ThrasyJcUs  and  StrombichidOs,  expedi¬ 
tion  of,  to  Chios,  vi.  205. 

Thrasyllus,  v.  473,  474 ;  at  Samos,  B.C. 
411,  vi.  276;  at  Lesbos,  vi.  325; 
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eluded  by  Mindarus,  vi.  327;  at 
Elseus,  vi.  333 ;  repulse  of  Agfa  by, 

vi.  352 ;  expedition  of,  to  Ionia,  vi, 
351 ;  and  AlkibiadSs,  at  the  Helles¬ 
pont,  vi.  353. 

Thrasylochus  and  Demosthenes,  ix.  263 
01.  4). 

Thrasymachus,  rhetorical  precepts  of, 

vii.  47 ;  doctrine  of,  in  Plato’s 
Republic,  vii.  71  seq. 

Three  thousand,  nominated  by  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  vi.  464. 

Thucydides,  altered  intellectual  and 
ethical  standard  in  the  age  of,  i.  330 ; 
his  treatment  of  ancient  mythes,  i. 
351,  361  seq. ;  his  version  of  the 
Trojan  war,  i.  361  seq. ;  on  the  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  earliest  Greeks,  ii.  47 ;  his 
date  for  the  return  of  the  Herakleids, 
i.  452;  silence  of,  on  the  treaty 
between  Athens  and  Persia,  iv.  423 ; 
descent  of,  iv.  498  (n.  2);  various 
persons  named,  iv.  513  (w.  3);  his 
division  of  the  year,  v.  466  (n.  1) ;  his 
judgment  respecting  Perikl6s,  v.  94, 
97 ;  first  mention  of  Hleon  by,  v.  165, 
167 ;  reflections  of,  on  the  Korkyrsean 
massacre,  b.c.  427,  v.  197  seq. ;  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  history,  v.  226  0i.  2) ;  judg¬ 
ment  of,  on  KleOn’s  success  at  Pylus, 
v.  264  seq. ;  on  JKythOra,  v.  281  (a.  1) ; 
and  the  capitulation  of  Amphipolis 
to  Brasidas,  v.  325  seq. ;  banishment 
of,  v.  328  seq. ;  on  Kledn’s  views  and 
motives  in  desiring  wav,  b.c.  422,  v. 
368  seq. ;  passages  of,  on  the  battle  of 
Amphipolis,  v.  377  seq.  (nn.) ;  feelings 
of,  towards  Brasidas  and  Kledn,  v. 
390 ;  treatment  of  Kle&n  by,  v.  391, 
394  seq. ;  dialogue  set  forth  by,  be¬ 
tween  the  Athenian  envoys  and 
Executive  Council  of  MSlos,  v.  508 
seq.,  514  seq. ;  his  favourable  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Athenians  at  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  demociacy,  B.c.  411,  vi. 
315  seq ;  study  of,  by  Demosthenes, 
ix.  263. 

Thucydides,  son  of  MeUsias ,  iv.  427 ; 
rivalry  of,  with  PeriklOs,  iv.  502  seq. ; 
ostracized,  iv.  505 ;  history  of,  after 
his  ostracism,  iv.  513  (n. 

Thurians,  defeat  of,  by  the  Xucanians, 
ix.  12. 

Thurh,  foundation  of,  iv.  499  seq. ;  few 
Athenian  settlers  at,  iv.  500 ;  revolu¬ 
tion  at,  B.o.  413,  ix.  368. 

Thyamia ,  surprise  of,  by  the  Phliasians 
and  Charts,  viii.  258. 

Thyestian  banquet,  the,  i.  149. 

ThyesUs ,  i.  147  seq. 

Thymochar&s,  defeat  of,  near  Eretria,  vi. 
299  seq, 

ThymodSs,  x.  65,  73. 


TIMOLEON. 

Thynians,  iii.  34. 

Thyrea ,  conquest  of,  ii.  362 ;  capture  of, 
by  Nikias,  B.C.  424,  v.  282 ;  stipula¬ 
tion  about,  between  Sparta  and 
Argos,  B.C.  420,  v.  431. 

Thyssagetce,  iii.  68. 

Tigris,  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the, 
vii.  232  seq. ;  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  along  the,  vii.  257  seq. ;  forded 
by  Alexander,  x.  98 :  voyage  of  Near- 
cbus  from  the  month  of  the  Indus  to 
that  of  the,  x.  176;  Alexander’s 
voyage  up  the,  to  Opis,  x.  183. 

Tilphusios  Ay  olio,  origin  of  the  name, 
i.  44  seq. 

Timcms ’  treatment  of  mythes,  i.  367. 

Timagoras ,  his  mission  to  Persia,  and 
execution,  viii.  264,  266,  and  n.  2. 

Timandra ,  i.  155. 

Tmarchus,  decree  of,  ix.  358,  359  (n.  1). 

Timasion  and  Xenophdn,  vii.  301  seq. 

Time ,  Grecian  computation  of,  ii.  52  (w. 
4). 

TimSgenidas,  death  of,  iv.  279. 

Timocracy  of  Sol6n,  ii.  488  seq. 

Timokratis  the  Rhodian,  vii.  452  seq. 

Timofa'atte  of  Syracuse,  ix.  88  seq. 

Timokreon  and  Themistoklds,  iv.  368. 

Tvmolaus,  speech  of,  vii.  470. 

Tvmoleon,  appointment  of,  to  aid  Syra¬ 
cuse,  ix.  134,  139 ;  life  and  character 
of,  before  b.c.  344,  ix.  134  seq.  ;  and 
Timophan@s,  ix.  135  seq. ;  preparations 
of,  for  his  expedition  to  Syracuse,  ix. 
141 ;  voyage  of,  from  Corinth  to  Sicily, 
ix.  141  seq. ;  message  from  Hiketas  to, 
ix.  142 ;  at  Rheginm,  ix.  142  seq.  ;  at 
Tauromenium,  ix.  145 ;  at  Adranum, 
ix.  146, 154 ;  first  arrival  of,  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  ix.  147 ;  surrender  of  Ortygia  to, 

ix.  148  seq. ;  reinforcement  from 
Corinth  to,  ix.  151,  154, 156  ;  admira¬ 
tion  excited  by  the  successes  of,  ix. 
151, 159;  advantage  of  Ortygia  to,  ix, 
154;  return  of,  from  Adranum  to 
Syracuse,  ix.  156 ;  MessSnS  declares 
in  favour  of,  ix.  156 ;  capture  of  Epi- 
polae  by,  ix.  158 ;  favour  of  the  gods 
towards,  ix.  160,  176;  ascribes  his 
successes  to  the  gods,  ix.  161 ;  temp¬ 
tations  and  conduct  of,  on  becoming 
master  of  Syracuse,  ix.  161  seq. ;  de¬ 
molition  of  the  Dionysian  stronghold 
in  Ortygia  by,  ix.  163;  erection  of 
courts  of  justice  at  Syracuse  by,  ix. 
164 ;  recal  of  exiles  to  Syracuse  Jby, 

x.  164 ;  capitulation  of  Hiketas  with, 
at  Leontini,  ix.  168 ;  puts  down  the 
despots  in  Sicily,  ix.  168,  182  sea. ; 
march  of,  from  Syracuse  against  the 
Carthaginians,  ix.  170  seq. ;  and  Thra- 
sius,  ix.  170;  victory  of,  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  the  Krimfisus,  ix. 
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173  seq. ;  and  Mamerkus,  ix.  178  seq. ; 
partial  defeat  of  his  troops,  ix.  179 ; 
victory  of,  over  Hiketas  at  the 
Damurias,  ix.  179 ;  surrender  ofLeon- 
tini  and  Hiketas  to,  ix.  179 ;  peace  of, 
with  the  Carthaginians,  ix.  180 ;  cap¬ 
ture  of  Mess£n&  and  Hippon  by,  ix. 
181 ;  lays  down  his  power  at  Syracuse, 
ix.  182 ;  great  influence  of,  after  his 
resignation  at  Syracuse,  ix.  183,  188 ; 
and  the  immigration  of  new  Greek 
settlers  into  Sicily,  ix.  184  seq. ;  resi¬ 
dence  of,  at  Syracuse,  ix.  187 ;  in  the 
public  assembly  at  Syracuse,  ix.  189 
seq. ;  uncorrupted  moderation  and 
public  spirit  of,  ix.  190 ;  freedom  and 
prosperity  in  Sicily,  introduced  by,  ix. 
191 ;  death  and  obsequies  of,  ix.  192 ; 
and  Dion,  contrast  between,  ix.  193 
seq. ;  the  constitution  established  at 
Syracuse  by,  exchanged  for  an  oli¬ 
garchy,  x.  327. 

Timomachus  in  the  Hellespont,  viii.  356. 

Timophanis  and  Timoleon,  ix.  135  seq.m 

Timotheus,  son  of  KonOn ,  viii.  103  ;  cir¬ 
cumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus  by, 
viii.  124;  at  Zakynthus,  viii.  133; 
appointment  of,  to  aid  Korkyra,  B.c. 
373,  viii.  136;  delay  of,  in  aiding 
Korkyra,  viii.  138  seq.,  139  (n.  1) ;  and 
Iphikrat@s,  viii.  140,  284, .  and  n.  3  ; 
trial  and  acquittal  of,  viii.  144  seq., 
145  (n.  1);  expedition  of,  to  Asia 
Minor,  B.c.  360,  viii.  279  seq. ;  and 
Charidfimus,  viii.  284,  286 ;  successes 
of,  in  Macedonia  and  ChalkidikO,  B.C. 
365-364,  viii  285 ;  failure  of,  at  Amplu- 
polis,  b.c.  364,  viii.  286 ;  and  KOtys, 

viii.  286 ;  in  the  Chersonese,  B.G.  363, 
viii  352 ;  in  the  Hellespont,  b.c.  357, 

ix.  221 ;  accusation  of,  by  Chares,  ix. 
222  seq.,  224  (n.  4);  arrogance  and 
unpopularity  of,  ix.  223 ;  exile  and 
death  of,  ix.  225. 

Timotheus,  of  the  Pontic  Serakleia.  x.  396. 

Tin&azus, andthe  TenThousand  Greeks, 
vii.  266,  269 ;  embassy  of  Antalkidas, 
KonOn,  and  others  to,  vii.  522  seq. ; 
and  Antalkidas  at  Susa,  vii.  546 ;  and 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  vii.  548 ;  and 
OrontOs,  viii.  21. 

Tisamenus,  son  of  Orestfe,  i  441,  444, 
465  in.  1). 

Tisamenus  the  Athenian ,  decree  of,  vi. 
514. 

Tisiphonus,  despot  of  Pheraa,  ix.  202. 

Tissaphem&s  and  Pharnabazus,  embassy 
from,  to  Sparta,  b.c.  413,  vi.  197 ;  and 
Chalkideus,  treaty  between,  vi.  207 ; 
first  treaty  of,  with  the  Peloponne¬ 
sians,  vi.  207  ;  payment  of  the  X>elo- 
ponnesian  fleet  by,  vi.  219;  and 
Astyochus,  treaty  between,  vi.  224 
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seq. ;  second  treaty  of,  with  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians,  vi.  224  eeq. ;  and  Lichas, 
at  MilOtus,  vi.  228 ;  double  dealing 
aud  intrigues  of,  with  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  fleet,  vi.  228,  229  seq. ;  escape 
and  advice  of  Alkibiades  to,  vi.  233 
seq. ;  and  the  Greeks,  Alkibiades  acts 
as  interpreter  between,  vi.  235 ;  re¬ 
duction  of  pay  to  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet  by,  vi.  236;  third  treaty  of,  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  vi.  253  seq. ;  en¬ 
voy  from,  to  Spaita,  b.c  411,  vi.  323; 
false  promises  of,  to  Mindarus,  vi. 
324;  and  the  Phoenician  fleet  at 
Aspendus.  vi.  325,  338 ;  and  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesians  at  the  Hellespont,  vi.  338 
seq. ;  Alkibiades  arrested  by,  vi.  343 ; 
charge  of,  against  Cyius  the  Younger, 
Vii.  180  ;  negotiations  and  convention 
of,  with  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
vii.  227  seq. ;  retreating  march  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  under,  vii.  231  seq. ; 
treachery  of,  towards  Klearchus  and 
other  Greeks,  vii.  239  seq. :  plan  of, 
against  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks, 
vu.  242 ;  attack  of,  on  the  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand  Greeks,  vii.  257 ;  and  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  vii.  374;  and  Derkyllidas, 
vii.  370,  387  seq. ;  and  Agesilaus,  vii. 
427,  483 ;  death  of,  vii.  434. 

Titanides ,  the,  i.  4. 

Titans ,  the,  i.  4, 0 ;  the  Orphic,  i.  16. 

T CBecrQat,  ra.  o-n-Xa,  meaning  of,  v.  38  (n. 
4),  272  (n.  2),  289  (n.  1),  300  (n.  1),  302 
in.  2), 

TithrausUs  supersedes  TissaphernOs, 
and  opens  negotiations  with  Agesi¬ 
laus,  vii.  484;  sends  an  envoy  to 
Greece  a^ainst^Sparta,  vii.  452  seq. ; 

ix.  22& 

Totmidis,  voyage  of,  round  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  iv.  419 ;  defeat  and  death  of, 

iv.  432  seq. 

Tom,  legendary  origin  of  the  name,  i. 
219  in.  5),  x.  404. 

Topographical  impossibilities  in  the  le¬ 
gend  of  Troy  no  obstacles  to  its  re¬ 
ception,  i.  801 ;  criticisms  inappli¬ 
cable  to  the  legend  of  Troy,  i.  302. 

Torgium .  victory  of  AgathoklOs  over 
Deinokratds  at,  x.  378. 

Tor6n6,  surprise  and  capture  of,  by 
Brasidas,  v.  330;  capture  of,  by  Kle6n, 

v.  874  seq. 

TorrhCbia,  iii.  50. 

Torture ,  use  of,  to  elicit  truth,  vi.  30  («.). 

Town-occupations,  encouragement  to,  at 
Athens,  ii.  503  seq. 

Towns,  fortification  of,  in  early  Greece, 
ii.  40  seq. 

Trades.  Grecian  deities  of.  i.  312. 

Tradition ,  Greek,  matter  oi,  uncertified. 
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TRAGEDIES. 

i.  385 ;  fictitious  matter  in,  does  not 
imply  fraud,  i.  386. 

Tragedies,  lost,  of  Prometheus,  i.  74  (ft. 
8), 

Tragedy ,  Athenian,  growth  of,  vii.  2 ; 
Athenian,  abundant  production  of, 
vii.  3;  Athenian  effect  of,  on  the 
public  mind,  vii.  6;  ethical  senti¬ 
ment  in,  vii.  9. 

Trapesus,  legendary  origin  of,  i.  ICO ; 
date  of  the  foundation  of,  iii.  74  («.) ; 
the  Ten  Thousand  at,  vii.  279,  290 
seq. ;  departure  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
from,  vii.  294. 

Trench  of  ArtaxerxGs,  from  the  Eu¬ 
phrates  to  the  wall  of  Media,  vii.  209, 
fill  (n.  1). 

Tt'iballi,  defeat  of  Philip  by,  ix.  447 ; 

victory  of  Alexander  over,  ix.  525. 
Tribes  and  demes  of  KleisthenOs,  iii. 
347 

Tribute  of  the  subject-allies  of  Athens, 
iv.  491  (ft,  1),  492  (ft,  3). 

Trinalcia,  town  of,  v,  523. 

Triphylia,  Minyse  in,  i.  463 ;  and  Elis, 

ii.  352,  viii.  249,  299. 

Triphyhans ,  ii.  227. 

Triple  theology  of  the  pagan  world,  i. 
391 ;  partition  of  past  time  by  Varro, 
1436. 

Tnpolis,  iii.  90. 

Trireme ,  equipment  of  a,  v.  119  (ft.  1). 
Tritantoechmis,  exclamation  of,  on  the 
Greeks  and  the  Olympic  games,  iv. 
210. 

Tritdn  and  the  Argonauts,  i.  220. 
THt&rns,  Lake,  iii.  261  (n.  4);  pro¬ 
phecies  about,  iii.  265. 

Tnttyes ,  ii.  426,  442  (ft.  1). 

Tr6ad,  the,  i.  305. 

Tr6as  Alexandria,  i.  296. 

Trdas,  historical ,  and  the  Teukrians,  i. 
303  seq. 

Trcez&n ,  removal  of  Athenians  to,  on 
Xerx6s’  approach,  iv.  204. 

Tregan  uar,  Thucydides’  version  of,  i. 

361  seq.;  the  date  of,  i.  472,  491. 
Trojans,  allies  of,  i.  268 ;  new  allies  of, 
i.  273  ;  and  Phrygians,  i.  304. 
Trophomus  and  AgamSdfis,  i.  422. 

TrOs,  i.  261. 

Troy ,  legend  of,  i.  260  seq. 

Tunis,  capture  of,  by  AgathpklGs,  x.  348; 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Agathoklds  at, 
x.358;  Archagathus  blocked  up  by  the 
Carthaginians  at,  x.  371, 374 ;  victory 
of  the  Carthaginians  over  AgathoklSs 
near,  x.  374;  nocturnal  panic  in  the 
Carthaginian  camp  near,  x.  374; 
Agathoxlgs  deserts  his  army  at,  and 
they  capitulate,  x.  375. 

Turpin,  chronicle  of,  i.  424. 

Tychi,  near  Syracuse,  vi.  78. 


WORKS. 

Tydeus ,  i.  140,  250. 

Tyndareus  and  LSda,  i.  155  seq. 

Tyndavion ,  v.  518. 

Tyndans,  foundation  of,  ix.  4. 

Types,  manifold,  of  the  Homeric  gods, 

i.  316. 

Typhaon  and  Echidna,  offspring  of,  i.  7. 

Typhdeus,  i.  9. 

Tyre,  iii.  89  seq.;  siege  and  subjugation 
of,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  iii.  149 ;  and 
Carthage, amicable  relations  between, 
iii.  161 ;  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Alex¬ 
ander,  x.  80  seq. 

Tyt  0,  different  accounts  of,  i.  103. 

Tyrrhenians,  O.  Muller’s  view  of  the 
origin  of,  iii.  8. 

Tyrtceus  and  the  first  Messenian  war, 

ii.  336,  337,  338,  341  ;  efficiency  of,  in 
the  second  Messenian  war,  ii  344  seq.; 
poetry  of,  iii.  305  seq. ;  age  and  metres 
of,  iii.  301. 

u. 

Vranos,  i.  5. 

Usury,  and  the  Jewish  law,  ii.  480  ( n .  1). 

Utica,  iii.  92 ;  capture  of,  by  Agatho- 
kl$s,  x.  368,  369. 

Uxii,  conquest  of,  by  Alexander,  x.  116. 
seq. 

V. 

Varro’ $  triple  division  of  pagan  theo¬ 
logy,  i.  391 ;  his  triple  partition  of 
past  time,  i.  436. 

Veneti,  the,  i.  290. 

Villagers  regarded  as  inferiors  by  Hel* 
lens,  ii.  185, 1S7. 

Villages  numerous  in  early  Greece,  ii. 
186. 

Volsunga  Saga ,  i.  427, 428  (ft.  1). 

w. 

War,  the  first  sacred,  iii.  288  seq.,  iv. 
431;  the  social,  ix.  216,  227;  the 
second  sacred,  ix.  237  seq.,  364  seq  ; 
the  third  sacred,  ix.  452. 

Wise  mm  of  Greece,  seven,  iii.  316  seq. 

Wolfs  Prolegomena  to  Homer,  ii.  77 ; 
his  theory  on  the  composition  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ii.  84  seq. 

Women,  Soldn’s  laws  respecting,  ii.  606. 

Wooden  horse  of  Troy,  the,  i.  276  seq.,  282. 

“  Works  and  Days,”  races  of  men  in,  i 
61  seq. ;  differs  from  the  Theogony  and 
Homer,  i.  63;  mingled  ethical  and 
mythical  sentiment  in,  i.  64;  the 
earliest  didactic  poem,i  66  ‘.personal 
feeling  pervading,  i.  68 ;  probable  age 
of,  i.  68 ;  legend  of  Panct6ra  in,  i.  72 ; 
general  feeling  of  the  poet  in,  L  73 ; 
on  Women,  i.  74. 


